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PREFACE FOR THE 1934 EDITION 


This volume, which relates mainly to the development and 
spread of European civilization during the past two centuries, 
is an attempt to present a rather broader conception of history 
than that hitherto current in-our colleges. It includes some 
account of the growth of knowledge, as well as the political 
and economic changes. Man’s future seems to depend largely 
upon his discoveries, their dissemination and application. The 
unprecedented and Incredible increase of scientific knowledge 
is the chief distinguishing characteristic of the age in which 
we live, and consequently it should engage the attention of 
every historical student. 

Portions of the volume are borrowed, with the necessary 
modifications and readjustments, from the Development of 
Modern Europe, written by Charles A. Beard and myself. It 
happens that the greater part of the material here taken from 
that book was essentially my own work, but there are portions 
of chapters and pages here and there which were written by 
Dr. Beard or are the result of our ever-friendly codperation. 
I have his generous permission to include these where it has 
seemed unnecessary to attempt any restatement. 

In the present edition the narrative has been brought down to _ 
the beginning of 1934. Chapter XX XVII has been readjusted, 
Chapter XL has been enlarged so as to include a fuller ac- 
count of Russia, Italy, and Great Britain, and a new chapter 
is added on international problems. Several important maps 
have also been inserted. 

TSELURS 


PREFACE FOR THE EDITION OF 1946 


The task assigned to me to revise the last sections of the 
History of Western Europe and bring it up to date is both a 
high privilege and a challenge which is hard to meet. It is 
not too much to say that for some thirty years this work exer- 
cised a deep and lasting influence upon the study and teaching 
of history in the United States. Indeed, in the earlier years 
of the century its influence was revolutionary; for it brought 
into the classroom not only scholarship of a high order, but 
clarity of historical perspective through the elimination of a 
vast amount of unnecessary detail. It concentrated upon the 
“living past”’—that part of our heritage which is still molding 
the thought of men and the policy of nations. In spite of the 
contributions of the great historians, textbooks were still too 
often the dust-dry record which each generation of textbook 
writers had copied from those preceding it, with something 
of the unquestioned acceptance of authority typical of the 
medieval chroniclers. Professor Robinson cut through this 
mass of detail and brought the past to life again for the in- 
tellectual enrichment of all those who studied the history of 
Europe in American schools and colleges. 

Since Professor Robinson’s text was completed, however, 
a vast new chapter of human history has been opened up, in 
which civilization itself has been at grips with destiny. The 
First World War, in which three great empires disappeared, 
raised issues which were not fully met in the peace settlement, 
and rampant nationalism first weakened the League of Nations 
from within and then, in a vast revolutionary movement, over- 
threw it from without. Neither these crises nor the Second 


World War which followed could have been foreseen when the 
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last edition of this volume was prepared. The revision and 
completion of the text therefore called for the same kind of 
editorial procedure—that of concentrating upon the central 
theme of our own day—as was followed by Professor Robin- 
son throughout in the making of his history. This meant that 
parts of the thoughtful and thought-provoking chapters on 
the human problem with which the former text of the history 
concluded had to make way for a narrative of the most critical 
era in all the long record of the human past. 

No one can regret more than I this elimination of part of 
the Robinson text in order to make way for the history of 
these last years. I still recall reading the manuscript of the 
first chapters which Professor Robinson wrote in the opening 
year of the century. It was my privilege, first as student and 
then as colleague and friend, to watch and to share in the 
development of this work as it first took shape and then was 
recast time and time again, with infinite care, by the author. 
The years have amply justified his historical scholarship. It 
could not have been otherwise; for this work was based upon 
the original sources, and the interpreter was one of the great- 
est of American teachers of history. It is my hope that, despite 
the almost impossible task of reducing to a few pages the 
great drama of our time, this drama will lend an added inter- 
est to the whole story of the evolution of Western civilization, 
which is the theme of this book. 

A PRLER SS 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE DRAWING TOGETHER OF EASTERN AND 
WESTERN EUROPE 


THE COSMOPOLITANIZING OF THE WORLD 


The historian finds such an overwhelming and bewildering 
mass of recorded facts about the past of mankind, especially 
since the invention of printing, that his heaviest task is to sort 
out what it seems best worth while to recall. There are tens of 
thousands of volumes and articles telling of events that have 
happened since Louis XIV died in 1715. They are written in a 
great number of languages, and no one person can possibly 
read but a minute part of what has been set down. Our infor- 
mation ranges from the most trivial gossip and negligible oc- 
currences to events and discoveries which have modified the 
whole trend of human development. 

Voltaire said that history tended to become just ‘‘a tale we 
agreed upon” —wne fable convenue. And he was quite right; 
for each new writer is tempted to follow in his selection of 
material the practices of his predecessors. Voltaire himself 
tried to escape from the established routine which gave great 
prominence to the story of rulers, their dissensions and their 
wars. He wrote a History of Manners and Customs, which he 


judged to be a far more interesting and important theme than 
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the annals of princely intrigue. Since his day many have made 
contributions to the revision of the tale of man’s adventures. 
We are, however, involved in a swifter and more profound 
revolution in human affairs than any which has occurred pre- 
viously. Consequently we have to consider more carefully 
than ever before what events should be recalled in order to 
afford the fullest explanation and understanding of the un- 
precedented situation in which this generation finds itself. 

Almost all the histories of Europe which we are likely to 
come across are written from the standpoint of the interests of 
the western European nations. They describe the break-up 
of the Occidental portions of the Roman Empire and the grad- 
ual emergence of the well-known states which now appear on 
the map. They speak only incidentally, and often rather con- 
temptuously, of “Byzantine” history, by which they mean the 
events in the eastern, or Greek, portions of the Roman Empire. 
There is one notable exception, however: Gibbon’s famous 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the successive volumes 
of which first appeared between the years 1776 and 1788. 
Gibbon assumes that a portion of the old Roman Empire con- 
tinued unmistakably to exist as an important and independent 
European state for over a thousand years after the Goths 
defeated the emperor Valens in the battle of Adrianople in 378 
(see Vol. I, p. 39). 

Gibbon acts on this historically correct assumption, and his 
narrative is particularly useful since he constantly emphasizes 
the relation of the events and developments in western Europe 
to those in the East. He centers his story in the fluctuating 
fate of Constantinople, a city which ranks with Athens and 
Rome in the incalculable effects which its culture has had 
upon the peoples who came within the range of its influence. 
The rulers of Constantinople were forced for centuries to 
defend their dominions against aggressors from the east, south, 
north, and west: Huns, Persians, Arabs, Kumans, Kasars, 
Bulgarians, Slavs, Avars, Magyars, Saracens, Franks, Nor- 
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mans, Venetians, Mongols and Ottoman Turks, to mention 
only the more formidable. The Eastern Roman Empire func- 
tioned during the Middle Ages as a buffer between the fierce 
barbarian hordes pressing in from Asia, and the western Euro- 
pean countries whose history we have been considering. Had 
it not been for the protection afforded by the Eastern Roman 
Empire the whole development of western Europe would have 
been greatly retarded.’ 

The first volume of this work followed the old tradition and 
confined its attention almost exclusively to the development of 
western and southwestern Europe from the break-up of the 
ancient Roman Empire to the death of Louis XIV. The re- 
gions hitherto dealt with, however, comprise less than half of 
Europe. The story must now perforce broaden out, and will, 
before it is done, take in pretty much the whole world; for it 
has been the incredible achievement of the peoples of western 
Europe to devise means by which all parts of the globe have 
been put into easy intercommunication. Western European 
history tends to merge into world history. 

In following out this momentous process the first step is to 
see the manner in which eastern and western Europe gradually 
became more and more seriously implicated in each other’s 
affairs. It is a striking fact that it was an issue in eastern 
Europe which precipitated the World War in 1914. In this 
terrific struggle all the eastern European powers took part, to- 
gether with almost all the western. This fact, and the far- 
reaching significance of the Russian revolution which opened 
in 1917, cannot but arouse our curiosity in regard to the his- 
torical formation of those states, mainly Slavic in speech, which 
occupy over half the map of Europe today. In the history of 
the Slavic portion of Europe Constantinople played somewhat 


1[t should be noted that the medieval state of which Constantinople was 
the capital is called by historians The Eastern Roman Empire, The Greek Em- 
pire, or The Byzantine Empire, according to their taste. All these names refer 
to the same thing. 
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the same réle as did Rome in the development of. western 
Europe. 

Constantine founded his new capital on the borders of Eu- 
rope and Asia. It lay just within Europe and just outside Asia. 
But the historical student must not allow himself to be misled 
by the hoary old distinction between these two “continents.” 
Geographers cannot agree where Europe leaves off and Asia 
begins. They are really one—Eurasia. There are no natural 
barriers to prevent the wanderings of peoples back and forth. 
There is a wide gateway between the Ural Mountains on the 
north and the Caspian and the Caucasus on the south. The 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus are but narrow straits, easy 
enough to cross when not guarded by~man. 

In the movements of conquerors, the ventures of merchants, 
the dissemination of religions, and culture in general, Europe, 
Asia, and northern Africa have all had their part, especially 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The Egyptian pharaohs ex- 
tended their rule into Asia; Assyrians and Persians in their 
turn conquered Egypt; Alexander the Great built up an em- 
pire including European, African, and Asiatic lands, and the 
Romans followed his example. Our heritage of stately archi- 
tecture, sculpture, lovely fabrics, and jewels had its beginnings 
in Africa; the Bible, Homer, and fundamental elements in our 
whole religious outlook today came from Asia. In short, we 
must agree with Mr. Wells that civilization is the common 
adventure of mankind. Only the ignorant can assign to his 
own particular people any overwhelming contribution in man’s 
advance. Human beings have moved about far more widely, 
have intermixed far more freely, have shared their discoveries 
far more generously for tens of thousands of years than the 
narrow patriot, whatever may be his country, is willing to 
concede. The present cosmopolitanizing of the world has its 
origins in the distant past. 
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Tue AsIATIc HorpDEs 


While there has always been sufficient turmoil in western 
Europe, accompanying the movements of conquering chieftains 
and their followers and the bitter rivalry of dynasties, the his- 
tory of eastern Europe has been still more catastrophic. This 
has been due to the fact that it was nearer a source of endless 
restlessness and periodic violence, namely, the wandering 
peoples of central Asia. From the Ural Mountains to the 
heights and slopes of the Altai ranges in central Asia—indeed, 
from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan—there have been from 
time immemorial nomadic races who accepted the principle of 
ubi bene ibi patria. They did not ordinarily take pledges of 
fortune by building towns and developing a law of real prop- 
erty. They might keep still for a time and then suddenly, 
converted into a migratory state, under some imaginative and 
energetic commander, they fared forth in search of adventure, 
carrying their simple equipment and often driving their stock 
as they went. Neither mountains nor broad streams nor 
deserts deterred them. They had no respect for the property 
or the lives of those whom they met. Each wandering army 
had a high-sounding name for itself. Its leaders generally 
claimed supernatural origin and assumed lordly titles. Mas- 
sacre and robbery ceased to be sins and became virtues when 
practiced on the conquered. In short, matters were worse than 
among the Christian nations of the West. 

Philologists who, in modern times, have looked into such 
grammatical vestiges as we have of these highly illiterate 
wanderers include them under one comprehensive name. From 
the standpoint of their grammar, whether Turks, Hungarians, 
Finns, Mongolians, or Manchus, they are ranged with the 
Ural-Altaics, although they are found far west of the Urals and 
far east of the Altai ranges. In contrast with the Aryans their 
language is built up of suffixes rather than by means of pre- 
fixes: it emphasizes the objective case rather than the subject. 
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As modern psychologists might say, they were heavily extro- 
verted. These peoples were all too well known to the Chinese, 
from whose books important information in regard to them 
is now to be had. It was to prevent their invasions that the 
Chinese built the great wall, for the same Ural-Altaic races 
that pestered Europe repeatedly invaded China, and the Man- 
chus are but the last instance of earlier oppressions.* Chinese 
historians are constantly complaining of the ravages of the 
Hiung-nu, which many historians infer is the same name that 
played its part in Europe in the form of Hun and Hungarian. 

The name hordes is perhaps the least misleading to apply to 
the various masses of invaders who swept from time to time 
into eastern Europe. The Huns, the first to appear late in the 
fourth century, are described by a Roman general, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, as heavy, short-legged, beardless savages, who 
would sit on their horses day and night, who avoided roofed 
houses as civilized peoples abhorred sepulchers, and who lived 
on half-raw flesh. 


Homeless and lawless, perpetually wandering with their wagons, 
which they make their homes, they seem to be a people always in 
flight. . . . Excited by an unrestrained desire to plunder others, 
they ravaged and slaughtered all the peoples they encountered. 


We find much the same picture over and over again when a 
new horde emerges. But each invading host picked up slaves, 
captured women, and was joined by adventurers from the 
regions through which it passed. Consequently, whatever may 
have been the race of the original group, it soon became heavily 
mixed with alien blood. And after some decades, if no new 


1'The Ural-Altaic peoples are sometimes called Turanian, sometimes Tatas (or 
Tartars). The name Tatar is derived from that of the Ta-ta Mongols, living in 
the fifth century in northeastern Gobi (Manchuria). There were some of these 
Tatas among the bands who long after reached Russia, and the term “Tartar” 
is often applied to the Turkish-Mongolian invaders of the thirteenth century. 


The Tatas of Russia today seem to be much more Turkish than Mongolian in 
character and habits. 
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leader appeared to keep the horde together, it would be dissi- 
pated and merged into the surrounding population. A long list 
could be given of hordes, and tribes which, like that of Attila 
(d. 453), having played their brief and desolating réle, fade 
away and appear no more in history. In Europe today there 
are four states whose inhabitants speak a language belonging to 
the Ural-Altaic or Turanian group of tongues: Finland, little 
Esthonia, Hungary, and what is left of European Turkey. Bul- 
garia, as we shall see, takes its name from an Asiatic Hunlike 
horde, the Bulgars, who conquered the region and organized 
it, but quickly merged into the Slavic population and adopted 
their tongue. 

It must not be supposed that the government of the Eastern 
Roman Empire was in a continual state of war with the Asiatic 
hordes. It often bought peace with handsome sums of money 
and agreed to pay a regular tribute; it frequently hired the 
Huns, Avars, Kasars, Bulgars, and other nomadic peoples to 
fight its other enemies. Sometimes marriages were concluded 
between marauding Asiatic chieftains and the reigning family 
at Constantinople. Every kind of people made every kind of — 
transient alliance, regardless of where they came from or what 
language they spoke. 


How THE SLAVS OCCUPIED THE’ BALKAN PENINSULA 


On page 45 of the first volume a little map is given showing 
the distribution of territory in the days of Theodoric the Great 
(d. 526), the king of the East Goths. It will be noted that the 
Eastern Roman Empire was then confined mainly to what we 
now call the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor. It also in- 
cluded the eastern Mediterranean coast around into Africa. 
Justinian the Great, who died in 565, managed to get possession 
for the time being of Italy by conquering the East Goths, and 
even of the Vandal kingdom in North Africa; but in general it 
may be said that the ambitions of the Eastern Roman Empire 
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were confined at that period to holding on to its Balkan terri- 
tory, Asia Minor, and so much of Syria as it could defend 
against the Persian aggressors from the East. 

Let us get a somewhat clear idea of the Balkan region, which 
is a recurrent phrase in the discussion of present international 
relations. The ragged coast of southern Europe juts out into 
three main peninsulas: the Spanish (including Portugal), the 
Italian, and, farthest east, the Balkan. The latter, which is 
somewhat less in extent than the Spanish, lies to the south of 
the river Danube and runs down to Cape Matapan, the south- 
ernmost point of the mainland of Greece. It is largely moun- 
tainous and has its name from the range south of the Danube. 
One of the peaks, Olympus, the residence of the ancient Greek 
gods, is nearly ten thousand feet high. Politically, since the 
World War, it has been divided among the following states: 
Greece, Bulgaria, Albania, and Jugoslavia (including Serbia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia, and 
Slovenia). Rumania is often classed as a Balkan state, al- 
though it lies for the most part outside the limits of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and its language is not Slavic but belongs to the 
Romance tongues. 

The Slavic peoples had been wandering into the Balkan 
Peninsula several centuries before Justinian’s time, but their 
movements were somewhat masked by the more spectacular in- 
roads of the Huns and then of the Avars and Bulgars—belong- 
ing to the Asiatic nomads. The Slavs were destined not only to 
prevail in the Balkan Peninsula but to build up the vast Rus- 
sian Empire, and to press westward and establish themselves 
in what is Poland and Czechoslovakia today. The nations of 
our time who use Slavic languages include about a hundred and 
fifty millions of people. 

At the opening of the Christian Era the Slavs, whose lan- 
guages belong to the same great Indo-European group to which 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, and German also belong, appear to have 
been settled northeast of the Carpathian Mountains, in what 
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is now southwestern Russia. Their physical appearance varies 
greatly and shows today the signs of much admixture with the 
peoples with whom they struggled for centuries. They gradu- 
ally spread in all directions, increasing greatly in numbers. 
There are three main branches of Slavs: (1) the Russians; 
(2) the group lying between Russia and Germany— Poles, 
Bohemians (Czechs), Moravians, and Slovaks; (3) the Bal- 
kan Slavs. Of the latter, some wandered down around the 
eastern end of the Carpathians, others around the western. 

We shall now review very briefly the manner in which each 
of these groups built up states which appear on the map of 
Europe today. The Slavic countries have differed much from 
one another in their history, just as have those which were 
founded by the Romance and Teutonic peoples. Each has had 
its particular tale of victories and defeats, of expansion and 
contraction; its own heroes and saints, its prides and humilia- 
tions, its long-standing ambitions and claims, and its shifting 
resentments against its neighbors. Into all this we cannot go, 
but must satisfy ourselves with getting some general idea of 
the way in which the peoples of eastern Europe developed 
those states which they inhabit today. 


ORIGIN OF BULGARIA 


The earliest Slavic state to emerge was Bulgaria, composed 
of those Slavic tribes who had been wandering into the eastern 
Balkan region for two or three centuries before Justinian’s 
time. It was not they, however, who substituted a state for 
their old loose tribal government, but an invading band of 
Bulgars. These differed from the Slavs they conquered in 
language, religion, and customs, for they belonged not to the 
Aryan but to the Ural-Altaic races and seem to have been 
distantly related to the Huns and Avars. They were wild 
horsemen, governed by their khans. After seriously threaten- 
ing Constantinople in 679, something more than a century after 


® 
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the death of Justinian, the Bulgars forced the Eastern Roman 
Emperor to cede them a considerable portion of his realms. 
The invaders were not very numerous, any more than were 
the Franks, who had conquered Gaul earlier, or the Normans, 
who won England later. 

The Bulgars organized the Slavic tribesmen into a powerful 
state and speedily adopted the language and customs of the 
conquered. In spite of the continued attacks of the Emperor’s 
troops the new Bulgarian nation maintained itself under its 
tsars. Boris (who reigned 852-884) decided after much cogi- 
tation to accept that form of Christianity which prevailed 
in the Eastern Empire. Under its ruler Simeon (893-927), 
whose reign overlapped that of Alfred the Great, “Bulgaria 
assumed,” as Gibbon puts it, “a rank among the civilized 
nations of the earth.” This was at a time when England, 
France, Germany, and Italy were in their beginnings, racked 
with feudal anarchy. The Bulgarian tsar, finding himself at 
the head of the most powerful state of eastern Europe, took 
the exalted title of “Emperor and Autocrat of all the Bul- 
gars and Greeks.” His capital, Preslav, is reported (doubt- 
less with much exaggeration) to have rivaled Constantinople 
in grandeur. 

Forty years after Simeon’s death new invaders, the Rus- 
sians, appeared on the scene and ravaged the country, but 
were expelled with the help of the Eastern Roman Emperor. 
Incidentally the Emperor’s troops got the better of the Bul- 
garian tsar, and Bulgaria lost its independence and became 
subject to Constantinople for a great part of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Later it enjoyed another revival; ' and then, 
after long subjugation to the Turks, it regained in the nine- 
teenth century its place on the map of Europe as a small but 
vigorous people. 


1See page 15, below. 
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THE MaAcyars AND HUNGARY 


Meanwhile another state of eastern Europe, Hungary, was 
making its début. It had quite another origin from that of 
Bulgaria. The Hungarians, or Magyars, as they call them- 
selves, do not belong to the Indo-European peoples in the mat- 

» ter of language, but to the so-called Finno-Ugrians—a western 
branch of the vast and varied Ural-Altaic group of tongues with 
which both Turkish and Manchu are classed. When in the year 
568 the German Lombards (Vol. I, pp. 44-46) moved on into 
Italy, they left the region later to be called Hungary to be 
occupied by an Asiatic horde, the Avars. These, for two 
centuries and a half, harassed and despoiled their neighbors. 
Their depredations extended from the Black Sea to the Alps. 
The chief of the Avars occupied the old palace of Attila and 
-emulated his ambitions. It was from the West, however, and 
not from the East that they received their coup de grace. They 
were so completely defeated by Charlemagne between 791 and 
796 that they disappeared from the map. The region that 
they had held was gradually permeated by Slavic immigrants. 

A century after Charlemagne’s defeat of the Avars, the 
Magyars had moved westward from the position they held in 
Justinian’s time, south of the Ural Mountains. In 895 their 
wild horsemen hurled themselves against the Slavic settlers 
in what was later to become Hungary. They thrust themselves 
like a wedge between the Slavs to the north and those to the 
south, and this situation still perendures. Moreover, the Mag- 
yar invaders continued to dislike the Slavic inhabitants under 
their rule and to oppress them down to the World War. For 
half a century the Magyars were a terrible menace both to the 
Eastern Roman Empire and to the newly established Western 
Roman Empire. They ravaged eastern Germany and even 
crossed the Rhine in their raids. One of the chief glories of 
Otto the Great was the final defeat which he inflicted upon the 
Magyars in 955. 
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After their repulse the Hungarians gave up their roving 
- ways, settled down, and began to accept civilized manners and 
customs as they learned them from their somewhat better- 
educated neighbors to the west. For ignorant and disorderly 
as western Europe was in the tenth century, the Christian 
monasteries perpetuated some considerable vestiges of the 
ancient Roman learning, of which the Hungarian hosts had 
no least inkling. The first and ever-memorable great ruler of 
Hungary was Stephen I (997-1038), a saintly warrior, who 
bears some analogy to St. Louis of France. The crown of 
St. Stephen was long after to be worn by the German Haps- 
burgs and finally, as a result of the World War, to lapse in 
the dust. King Stephen encouraged the establishment of 
Western Christianity in his realms. Many foreigners flocked 
to his land of promise. Towns and monasteries sprang up, and 
the Benedictines brought such culture as they had to con-_ 
tribute. The Latin alphabet, not the Greek, was used when 
the Hungarians began to write; and so the face of Hungary 
was turned westward rather than eastward. 

In spite of terrible raids by the unregenerate Petschenegs 
(1067) and by the Kumans a few years later, Hungary sur- 
vived and revived. In our modern estimate of all these eastern 
European nations one must always consider all they have had 
to undergo. The modern problem of the great estates of the 
Hungarian landholders, to take a single example, is really a 
very ancient one. The Magyar nobles were from the first an 
overwhelming element in the Hungarian situation. The people 
at large were essentially serfs, especially the Slavs, and con- 
tinued to be serfs down to 1848. They earned and paid most 
of the taxes; they had no fair influence in public affairs. And 
so far this injustice, is by no means remedied, in spite of the 
strenuous efforts cf the more liberal party in Hungary. 

About the time that the Bulgars were conquering the Slavs 
who had come down round the eastern end of the Car- 
pathians into what was to become Bulgaria, other Slavic 
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immigrants had come into the northwestern portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula—the Serbs and Croats. They remained for 
several centuries, however, practically under the rule of their 
more powerful neighbors—Hungary, Bulgaria, and even the 
Eastern Empire. It was this group of Slavs who were in our 
day to form the nucleus of Jugoslavia. 


BEGINNINGS OF RUSSIA 


The greatest of all Slavic empires, Russia, had its beginnings 
in the gradual expansion to the north and east of Slavic tribes 
inhabiting the eastern slopes of the Carpathians. Slowly they 
penetrated the forests of central Russia, made clearings, and 
founded homesteads, which grew into villages and later into 
towns. There was some commercial intercommunication be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Baltic even before the Christian 
Era. The enterprising Northmen, Swedes in this case, were 
wont to form companies, something between bandits and mer- 
chants, and make their way southward, especially down the 
Dnieper River, the great waterway of western Russia. Here 
they engaged in business and soldiering, hiring themselves at 
times to the Eastern Roman Emperor as mercenaries. They 
were called Varangians in this capacity. It is from another of 
their names, Rous or Rus, that Russia gets its name. 

There is a tradition that one of these Swedish leaders, 
Rurik, and his brothers were invited in the year 862 to rule 
over the Slavs, and that in this way the Russian state defi- 
nitely originated. There is little evidence for this particular 
story. Russian development began two or three centuries 
earlier; but there can be no doubt that the Swedish leaders 
exercised a great influence in the development of towns and 
local principalities, and the early Russian rulers mentioned 
in the chronicles of this period have Swedish names rather 
than Slavic. The trading towns of Novgorod, not far from the 
modern St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), and Kiev grew in 
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size and importance and becaine the centers of principalities. 
Kiev, lying halfway between Novgorod and Constantinople, 
had become important in Charlemagne’s time. Its ruler was 
able to collect a fleet of two hundred vessels to attack Con- 
stantinople in 860. The Russians made successive attacks on 
Constantinople and often received tribute from the intimidated 
Eastern Emperor. 

The first Russian ruler whose name need be mentioned here 
was Vladimir the Great (980-1015). He was still a pagan, 
although his grandmother, Olga, had accepted Christianity. 
He agreed to be baptized, and married Anne, the sister of the 
Eastern Emperor. The Varangians now composed the Em- 
peror’s bodyguard. This close connection with Constantinople 
determined the form of religion which was to prevail in Russia. 
It was to be the Eastern Orthodox Greek faith, accepting the 
Patriarch of Constantinople as the head of the Church, not 
the Pope at Rome. 

Vladimir was also involved in a war with Boleslav the 
Mighty, the king of Poland, who was in turn engaged in a 
conflict with Bohemia.* A family alliance was concluded be- 
tween Vladimir and Boleslav, but later the monarchs fell out 
over an interesting point. A Polish bishop tried to win over 


1The history of the northwestern groups of Slavic peoples is, down to the 
eleventh century, very obscure. A powerful Bohemian ruler, Vratislav, was 
recognized as king of Bohemia by Emperor Henry IV in 1088. Later the king 
of Bohemia was included among the electors who chose the head of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The dissensions between the Slavic (Czech) and German in- 
habitants of Bohemia, so bitter in the time of John Huss, continued down to 
the World War. The history of Bohemia belongs to western Europe rather than 
to eastern, and is intimately associated with that of Germany and Austria. 

Of the Poles little can be discovered before the reign of Boleslav the Mighty, 
who accepted the title of “King of Poland” from the German emperor Otto III 
in the year 1000. Like the Czechs, the Poles were converted to Western Chris- 
tianity ; Latin was the language of the learned, and the Roman alphabet was 
employed in writing the vernacular tongues. Lying between Germany and 
Russia, subject to attack from every side, eager to extend its dominion in every 
direction, and distracted with dynastic rivalries, Poland offers a more confusing 
spectacle to the historian than perhaps any other European state. 
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the Russians to the Western, or Latin, Church. This enraged 
Vladimir; he imprisoned his son, his Polish daughter-in-law, 
and the bishop who had sought to break the religious tie be- 
tween the Russians and Constantinople. Boleslav then made 
an ineffectual attack on Vladimir, having hired German troops 
and a band of the fierce Asiatic Petschenegs, who had followed 
into southern Russia the trail of the Avars and Bulgarians. 
These facts are recalled to illustrate the complicated and highly 
unstable situation in eastern Europe. They are a distant fore- 
cast of the many complications and rivalries that have lasted 
down to the twentieth century. 

On the map of Europe about the year 1ooo (see Vol. I, 
p. 184) there are the clear beginnings of eastern Europe today. 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Russia had 
staked out claims, over which they have been contending ever 
since. The Greeks have never forgotten that the Eastern 
Empire was long called the Greek Empire. The. region that 
was to become Rumania was at that period occupied by the 
Petschenegs. 

Both Serbia and Bulgaria were important kingdoms in the 
time of the Crusades; for, after a period of subservience to the 
Greek emperor, Bulgaria had a second period of vitality which 
reached its height under Ivan Asen (1218-1241). Ivan ruled 
over much territory to the south and east of Bulgaria, as the 
term is now used. But meanwhile the Serbian territories had 
been organized into an extensive kingdom. Under Serbia’s 
most famous ruler, Stephen Dushan (1331-1355), Bulgaria 
was included in the enlarged Serbian realms. Then came the 
Turks, overwhelming nearly the whole Balkan Peninsula. 
When Serbia and Bulgaria emerged in recent times from their 
centuries of servitude to the Turk, they did not forget how 
extensive their territories had once been, and accordingly 
embittered their fate and endangered the peace of Europe in 
the struggle to reéstablish ancient and transitory boundary 
lines. 
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SEPARATION OF THE LATIN AND GREEK CHURCHES 


We now come to another very important distinction between 
eastern and western Europe, one which is not geographical or 
racial or political, but religious and cultural. Since the early 
Middle Ages the various nations which arose in Europe ranged 
themselves definitely either on the side of the Latin Church, 
with its center at old Rome on the Tiber, or with the Greek 
church, with its focus in new Rome on the Bosporus. Multi- 
tudinous and far-reaching have been the results, direct and 
indirect, of these different affiliations. The history of the 
Christian Church and of the general progress of culture are 
closely associated with one another. For a long time the clergy 
were the only teachers in western Europe, and the universities 
were for centuries essentially ecclesiastical institutions. 

Those peoples who looked to Rome as their religious capital 
were inevitably brought into contact with the Latin language 
and the Roman literature, with which scholarly priests and 
monks were familiar and some knowledge of which they im- 
parted to their pupils. Constantinople, lying far to the east, 
perpetuated the Greek speech, and the ancient Greek authors 
continued to be read and admired after they had been nearly 
forgotten in the Latin-speaking West. Moreover, its proximity 
to Asia set up in Constantinople standards of Oriental luxury 
unknown in the West. Consequently the peoples, including a 
great part of the rising Slavic states, which accepted the 
Patriarch of Constantinople as their head, were deeply influ- 
enced by a set of literary and artistic traditions different from 
those which emanated from Rome. 

Just as the idea persisted for centuries, after the practical 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, that it really remained one 
commonwealth, or Res Publica, so the theory prevailed that 
all Christendom was properly one, no matter how the facts 
ran counter to this supposition. The Church held together far 
better than the Empire. The great Church congresses which 
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are reckoned ecumenical, or universal, by the Latin Church 
were from the time of Constantine until after Charlemagne’s 
day held either in Constantinople or its neighborhood. It was 
not primarily the differences of religious opinion or of cere- 
monies that were finally to set off the Greek Orthodox Church 
from the Roman Catholic, but the rivalry of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople and his supporters and the Roman bishop. 
We have seen how the theory of the papal supremacy had 
developed, based upon the assumption that the bishop of Rome 
was the successor to Peter, “the prince of the apostles” (Vol. I, 
pp. 61 ff.). The Patriarch of Constantinople made no such 
sweeping claims, but he refused to acknowledge the universal 
headship of the Pope. 

After centuries of discussion, vain negotiations, and com- 
promises the final break came in 1054, when the Patriarch, 
Michael Cerularius, a hot-headed prelate, infuriated by the 
rebukes which the Pope ventured to heap upon him, publicly 
burned a papal bull in order to make clear his repudiation of 
the papal headship. It will be remembered that at this date 
Hildebrand was beginning to influence the policy of the papacy 
and was putting into practice those unlimited claims of the 
papal autocracy which he later set forth in his famous Dictatus 
(Vol. I, pp. 192 ff.). So it finally came about that Christen- 


1 There was in the matter of dogma a disputed question as to whether the 
Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father alone or, as the credos in the West 
added, “and from the Son”—Filioque. During the eighth century there had 
been a bitter controversy over sacred images and the degree of reverence to be 
paid them. (See Vol. I, pp. roof.) An Eastern Emperor ordered the destruc- 
tion of all religious representations (726), but many of his subjects were quite 
as horrified by his command as was the Latin Church. Before many decades 
the Greek Christians were permitted once more to resume a form of religious 
adoration particularly congenial to them, with their ancient habits of depicting 
the gods in human form. The icons are deemed magical in their workings by 
great masses of Russian peasants today. There were a few other issues, such as 
the use in the West of unleavened bread in celebrating the Mass and the seem- 
ingly more important matter of the marriage of the clergy, prohibited in the 
West but permitted in the East. 
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dom was divided into the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and never were they reunited. 

Although the Latin Church did not brand the Greek Church 
as heretical (for the doctrinal differences did not seem to 
justify so terrible a term), the milder name schismatic, to- 
gether with the rejection of the Pope’s supremacy (acknowl- 
edged by all Western princes down to the Protestant revolt), 
stirred a hatred and suspicion between the West and the East 
which can be traced not only during the Crusades but in many 
failures to combine against common enemies, especially the 
Turks. 


Cyriv’s ALPHABET 


In the first volume we traced the conversion of the Ger- 
manic peoples to Christianity. In the Eastern Empire not only 
the various Asiatic invaders but the Slavs were originally 
heathen, with quite primitive religious ideas which had nothing 
to do with the gospel. The Slavic nations, with few excep- 
tions, look back to two missionaries, the brothers Cyril and 
Methodius of Salonika, as their special apostles, who brought 
to them the Christian religion and laid the foundations of a 
higher Slavic civilization than that which had previously ex- 
isted. As-a matter of fact these apostles appear to have ac- 
complished little as missionaries but much as linguists. Cyril, 
the younger brother, born about 827, first dreamed of inducing 
the Mohammedans to agree with the Christians in regard to the 
Trinity and then attempted to convert the Kasars, an Asiatic 
people who had built up a fairly substantial state to the north 
of the Black Sea. Then came a call to the Eastern Emperor 
from the ruler of Great Moravia,’ Ratislav, to send him a mis- 
sionary to convert his people to Christianity. Ratislav seems 
to have dreaded the German missionaries, who were active in 
his short-lived state, and to have preferred a Slavic apostle. 
Therefore in 862 Cyril, accompanied by Methodius, betook 


1A temporary Slavic dominion of the period. 
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himself to Moravia; but, to make a long and obscure story 
short, the brothers failed to win Moravia or the neighboring 
Bohemia permanently away from the Roman Catholic Church 
and German influence.’ 

Their great work consisted in devising a new alphabet suit- 
able for writing the various Slavic tongues. This so-called 
Cyrillic alphabet is used by Russians, Serbians, and Bulgarians 
down to our own day and thus serves, with some variations, the 
purpose of well over a hundred millions of Europeans. The 
new letters were based in the main on the Greek, but differ so 
much from both the ancient Greek and the Latin alphabet that 
they offer a serious initial obstacle in the way of a Westerner 
used to the Roman letters when he tries to learn Russian. 
The Cyrillic letters were first used in translating the Bible 
and the ritual into the particular Slavic tongue with which the 
brothers were familiar(that used in Bulgaria and Macedonia), 
but later the alphabet was adopted by the Russians for all 
writing, both religious and secular. Europe had previously 
relied on the Roman and Greek alphabets (with some use of 
the Arabic in Spain), but now it had still another, which served 
to give the Slavs a certain sense of unity. But western Slav- 
dom— Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, and Croatia—adopted the 
Roman letters, with certain diacritical signs to represent their 
peculiar vocal sounds. 


CONSTANTINOPLE ATTACKED BY WESTERN CHRISTIANS AND 
EASTERN MONGOLS 


To the momentous process of bringing eastern and western 
Europe together, strange and unexpected contributions were 
made in the thirteenth century. In the first place the Cru- 
saders from western Europe were not content in the pursuit 
of their holy designs to confine themselves to carving out 
kingdoms and principalities in the Holy Land (see Vol. I, 


1See note, p. 14, above. 
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pp. 218 ff.). In the so-called Fourth Crusade an ill-assorted 
alliance of French nobles, Norman adventurers (who had 
conquered southern Italy), Genoese merchants, and, above all, 
wily Venetians, always with an eye to the main chance, actually 
captured Constantinople in 1204. They divided up the eastern 
Balkan region into duchies and principalities and made Count 
Baldwin of Flanders “Latin Emperor” over such slight vestiges 
as remained of the Eastern Greek Empire. This situation did 
not last long, but it served inevitably to vivify the relations 
between the West and the East. It was about this time also 
that the study of ancient Greek learning, as codified by Aris- 
totle and preserved in Constantinople, began to get a long and 
strong hold on Western universities (see Vol. I, pp. 304 ff.). 
While the Western Crusaders were parceling out the Eastern 
Empire, quite another set of forces were beginning to operate 
from Asia. The most extensive conqueror of all time, Jen- 
ghiz Khan, had brought together an empire stretching at 
the time of his death, in 1227, from the Black Sea to the 
Pacific. Starting with a most unpromising nucleus of Mon- 
golian nomads from the south of Lake Baikal, he and his 
generals had in two or three decades established intercommuni- 
cation between eastern Russia and northern China. Terrible 
was the slaughter, the burnings of great cities, and the playful 
torturing of their victims: men, women, and children. It 
seemed for a time that the Mongols were mainly intent on 
clearing away towns and villages so as to extend the pasturage 
for their horses, quite as simply and unquestioningly as our 
Western settlers destroyed the prairie flowers in order to have 
their way with corn and hogs. But it would be a mistake to 
look only at the horrors of the raids. One has to reconcile him- 
self to the historical fact that, given the proper situation, man 
has been wont to kill and burn, whether he was a heathen 
Mongol, or a Christian warrior fighting for the Holy Sepulcher. 
Under the successor of Jenghiz a great army swept into 
eastern Europe. As Professor Bury emphasizes, it was not a 
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willful horde, but was fully cognizant of where it was going 
and what it proposed to do, far excelling in strategy any of the 
European armies. It destroyed Kiev, the old center of Rus- 
sian influence, in 1240. The following year the Mongols de- 
feated an army of Germans and Poles in Silesia, devastated 
Hungary, and made raids to the Adriatic. Then their com- 
mander was recalled on account of the death of the Great 
Khan, and the Mongols receded, still unconquered, and, under 
the name of the Golden Horde, continued to occupy a great 
part of Russia. 

Next to Jenghiz himself, Kublai Khan is far the best known 
of the Mongol dynasty. He lived in the days of St. Louis, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon, and died in 1294. Much 
influenced by Chinese civilization, he moved his capital from 
the old Mongol center, Karakorum, in Mongolia, to Peking. 
He no longer held to the ideas of indiscriminate slaughter which 
had prevailed in the beginning. He was friendly to scholars 
and scientific men and entirely tolerant in religious matters. 

Sometime about 1265 two Venetians—the brothers Polo— 
arrived at Kublai’s court. He was so delighted with all the new 
knowledge they had to impart that he sent them back with 
letters to the Pope requesting that a body of learned men be 
dispatched to instruct his people in Christianity and Western 
ideas. The Polo brothers failed to get the learned men to- 
gether, but returned to the Khan in 1275, accompanied by the 
nephew of one of them, Marco Polo, a young man of about 
twenty-one, who greatly charmed the Khan by his gracious 
manners and by his facility in learning languages. He was ap- 
pointed a government official and traveled much in China and 
even as far as Burma. The Polos finally found an excuse for 
leaving the Khan, who was most reluctant to part with them. 
They all reached Venice in safety in 1295, having seen more 
of the world than any Europeans who had lived before them. 
Marco Polo’s Travels became a very popular and influential 
book. It is made up of Marco’s recollections, taken down in 
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prison by a fellow Venetian who happened, along with the 
traveler, to have fallen into the hands of the Genoese during 
one of their wars with Venice. 

Other Europeans visited central and eastern Asia during this 
favorable period for distant travel, and Europe’s knowledge of 
the Orient was vastly increased; but after the break-up of the 
Mongol empire, in the fourteenth century, relatively little more 
was learned of the interior of Asia down to the nineteenth 
century. 

The problem of how far the intercourse with China hastened 
in Europe the introduction of paper, block printing, the com- 
pass, and gunpowder,—with all of which the Chinese appear 
to have been familiar long before the Europeans,—seems im- . 
possible to solve satisfactorily. We can only say that if we 
were better informed it might become apparent that the great 
innovations of the thirteenth century upon which our modern 
civilization is based were derived from China. 


THE COMING OF THE OTTOMAN TuRKS; END OF THE 
EASTERN ROMAN EMPIRE 


The next great event in eastern Europe was the development 
of a new Turkish power, which conquered more deliberately 
than the Mongols, penetrated farther into Europe, lasted 
much longer, and is to this day an element in international en- 
tanglements. A Turk may be defined as one who—usually 
mistakenly—regards himself as a Turk, for the Turks are of 
many varieties and always heavily mixed with the peoples with 
whom they happen to have sojourned. They have no distinct 
physical characteristics. But grammarians flatter themselves 
that they can tell a Turkish language when they see it, and 
inform us that it has certain definite traits which distinguish 
it from the other members of the extensive Ural-Altaic group; 
for example, Finnish and Hungarian on the one hand, and 
Manchu and Mongol on the other. 
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The so-called Mongol hosts were largely Turkish; and a 
Turkish people had opened relations with Constantinople 
shortly after the death of Justinian, but for several centuries 
the temporary states they dominated were in central Asia. 
Before the opening of the Crusades the Seljuk Turks had 
established themselves in Syria, and it was their unsympathetic 
attitude toward the Christian pilgrims that suggested the at- 
tempts of the Western knights to recover the Holy Sepulcher. 
One of the important results of the Mongol invasions was to 
drive into central Asia Minor a hitherto unnoticed Asiatic 
tribe, the Ottoman Turks, so called, after Othman, one of their 
early leaders. 

The Turks passed through a Mohammedanized region on 
their way to Europe and so became imbued with the congenial 
ideas of Islam before they were subject to Christian influences. 
Consequently, unlike the Hungarians, they were set off from 
Europe by their alien religion, to which they remain faithful. 

By the year 1350, under their early able leaders, the Turks 
had constructed a small but solid little state just across the 
Bosporus from Constantinople. And during the following two 
centuries this little state was to expand westward far into 
Europe, and eastward and southward so that it finally included 
not only all Asia Minor but Syria and Egypt as well. In 1356 
the Ottoman Turks got their first foothold in Europe by cross- 
ing the Dardanelles and capturing Gallipoli. It will be remem- 
bered that at this period Serbia had become an enterprising 
nation under Stephen Dushan, who had just died. So Con- 
stantinople and what remained of the shattered Eastern Em- 
pire was now between two enemies: one advancing from the 
westg the other from the east; the one Slavic and Christian, . 
the other Turkish and Mohammedan. ‘Slowly but surely the 
Turks prevailed. 

Their conquest of the Balkan Peninsula proceeded steadily 
under a succession of remarkable rulers, each of whom proved 
able to cope with the intricate problems of extending the 
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Turkish power both east and west at the same time and with 
no considerable setbacks. There is hardly another example of 
such prolonged and consistent conquest, with the exception of 
the ancient Roman Republic. Only a few of the episodes in the 
victorious progress of the Turkish armies need be recalled here. 
Under Murad I (1359-1389) the Turkish dominions were 
more than doubled by additions both to the east and west. 
Adrianople became for a time the European capital of the 
Turks, and they still continued to hold it after the World War. 
Serbians and Hungarians, joined by the two peoples who were 
later to be fused into modern Rumania,—the Wallachians 
and Moldavians,—vainly combined to drive back the Turk. 
In 13809 the allies were decisively defeated in the famous battle 
of Kossovo, and Serbia was forced to pay the regular tribute 
to the Sultan as a sign of subjection. 

The Turkish rulers had their eye ever on Constantinople; 
but it was not until they had control of practically the whole 
Balkan Peninsula that they finally succeeded in 1453 in taking 
the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire. In this enterprise 
they were greatly aided by artillery, which was as yet little 
used in the West. A sort of “Big Bertha,” which shot forth 
stone projectiles weighing twelve hundred pounds, enabled 
the Turkish besiegers to batter down the ancient walls. The 
reigning sultan, Mohammed II (1451-1481), after permitting 
his troops to sack the city (as was the custom of the time), 
showed himself very tolerant toward the inhabitants. He 
granted them a fair degree of freedom and permitted the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to continue his functions as head 
of the Eastern Church. 

Mohammed successfully prosecuted his conquests to the 
west and made Serbia, Bosnia, and Albania integral parts of 
his domains. His successor extended his incursions into Poland 
and as far west as the Austrian republic of our time. Then 
came Selim I (1512-1520), who, in the youthful days of 
Emperor Charles V, effected a wide extension of the Turkish 
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dominions to the east. He won Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
Having thus conquered the chief Mohammedan countries, he 
assumed the title of “Caliph” and became the religious head 
of Islam. The title of “Caliph” was retained by the Turkish 
sultans until after the World War, when the ancient caliphate 
was abolished by the newly established Turkish republic. 


SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT 


While the Christian monarchs, Francis I and Charles V, 
were fighting one another and, later, the Council of Trent was 
endeavoring to adjust the dissensions aroused by the Protes- 
tants, the Turks were ruled by Suleiman the Magnificent 

(1520-1566). King Solomon, after whom Suleiman was 
“named, was a hero whom Mohammedans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians had in common. Under the wise guidance of this Turk- 
ish Solomon the Ottoman empire reached the zenith of its 
power. 

Suleiman startled the more thoughtful statesmen of western 
Europe by capturing an old stronghold of the Christians in the 
eastern Mediterranean—the island of Rhodes. He drove out 
the order of crusading knights which had long defended their 
post against the Mohammedans, and he thereby strengthened 
the Turkish sea power. Belgrade and other important for- 
tresses which impeded the advance of the Turks into Hungary 
were also taken. Suleiman was not only the secular head of 
the chief Mohammedan power but also the religious head. 
He proposed to carry out his religious obligation to conquer 
unbelievers, and then either convert them or subject them to a 
regular tribute to be paid into the Ottoman treasury. The 
next item on his program was the conquest of Hungary. 

The Western monarchs were very slow to realize the impend- 
ing danger. Feeble efforts had long been made to combine 
against the common enemy. When the emperor Sigismund 
(who was also king of Hungary) encouraged the assembling 
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of the Council of Constance in 1414, he had in mind not only 
the healing of the papal schism but also the organizing of a 
great alliance of the western European monarchs to beat back 
the Mohammedans. This part of the program came to naught. 
A hundred years after, in the year Luther posted his theses, 
Pope Leo X proclaimed a suspension of the chronic Christian 
warfare for five years in order that a general attack might be 
made on the “‘infidel.”” Francis I offered the bright suggestion 
that France, Spain, and Germany combine to drive out the 
Mohammedans, and then that the Turkish realms be divided 
among the Western powers. But Francis speedily fell into 
the hands of Charles V and was imprisoned. This suggested a 
new idea to him; namely, that the Sultan should come to his 
aid, and that they should combine to make head against the 
inordinate growth of the Hapsburg power. These are examples ~ 
of the futile talk in western Europe about the urgent duty of 
expelling the Turks. The two commercial republics of Italy, 
Venice and Genoa, were well versed in the practical politics 
of the East. They found it to their business interest to make 
various amiable and practical compromises with the Sultan. 
Hence it looked as if the responsibility for defending Hungary 
would fall on herself. 

In the year 1526 Suleiman’s forces advanced across the 
Danube and defeated the Hungarians in the memorable battle 
of Mohacs, where their king, Louis II, was killed. This put 
Ferdinand of Hapsburg, brother of Charles V, in a position to 
lay claim to Hungary. He had married the sister of Louis and 
declared himself heir and successor (see genealogical table, 
Vol. I, p. 467). This claim was later maintained by the Haps- 
burgs, and Hungary eventually became associated with Aus- 
tria down to the World War. Meanwhile Hungary fell largely 
under Turkish control. 

Three years after Mohacs, Suleiman took Buda and besieged 
Vienna itself, but decided to retire before the city could be 
taken. In 1541 the Sultan again invaded Hungary with a vast 
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army, and the outcome of the Turkish occupation was the 
partition of Hungary into three parts. A strip to the west was 
ceded to Ferdinand of Hapsburg on condition that he should 
pay a heavy annual tribute to the Turkish government. Cen- 
tral Hungary was directly under Turkish rule, and Transyl- 
vania was turned over to a prince who owed fealty to the 
Sultan. This situation persisted, with various modifications, 
for a century and a half. 

In the early part of Louis XIV’s reign a long conflict with 
the Turks was carried on in Hungary and Austria. Vienna 
was besieged by the Mohammedans in 1683, but the city was 
relieved by the Polish king, John Sobieski. After their long, 
steady expansion and incredible successes the Ottoman rulers 
seemed to have lost their pristine energy. From this time the 
Turkish power declined. By the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Peace of Karlowitz, 1699) the Sultan’s troops had been 
forced out of Hungary, and the land had become a recognized 
portion of the German Hapsburg’s dominions. 

This brief review of the origin and development of the Otto- 
man state is designed to explain in a measure the way in which 
the so-called Eastern Question of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries took form. For four centuries the expansion of the 
Ottoman power dominated the history of southeastern Europe. 
When the period of decline came after 1700, the disintegration 
of Turkey and the inevitable struggle over its former posses- 
sions involved the western European powers as well as the 
eastern in deadly rivalries and wars. The decline of Turkey 
proved quite as fatal to European peace as was its advance. 


GROWTH OF RUSSIA BEFORE PETER THE GREAT 


We have seen how the Russians, with the aid of the enter- 
prising Scandinavian adventurers, had been organized into a 
sort of state with its center at Kiev. About the year 11oo the 
prince of Kiev lost his commanding position. The country 
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fell apart into warring principalities, and the confusion was 
increased by various kinds of Asiatic marauders. The focus of 
Russian development and consolidation was shifted northward. 
Not far from the site of the future St. Petersburg a great com- 
mercial town had grown up, Novgorod. It was not the burghers 
of Novgorod, however, who were destined to conquer their 
rivals and build up modern Russia, but the princes of Moscow. 
The progress of unification was checked by the coming of the 
Mongols. A Russian chronicle of the period says, “For our 
sins unknown peoples appeared; no one knew their origin or 
whence they came, or what religion they practiced.” 

The princes of Moscow and the citizens of Novgorod gave 
up their mutual conflicts for a time in the presence of this 
unexpected danger, but they were completely defeated by the 
troops of Jenghiz Khan in 1224. Thirteen years later the Mon- 
gols made a second incursion under the name of the Golden 
Horde. This time they settled permanently in southern Russia 
and established their capital on the lower Volga, not far from 
the Caspian Sea. They continued their pastoral life and, ex- 
cept for occasional cruel and devastating incursions, satisfied 
themselves with exacting tribute from the Russian princes. 

The princes of Moscow showed themselves particularly 
skillful in dealing with the Mongols. As time went on, the 
strength of the Golden Horde declined; it fell apart into con- 
flicting ‘““khanates” and left the way open for an extension of 
the power of the enterprising princes of Moscow. It is curious 
to note that the Russian state began to take form at just the 
period when England and France were being consolidated by 
Henry VII and Louis XI after the Hundred Years’ War. But 
Russia was fated to remain a thoroughgoing autocracy long 
after both England and France had established constitutional 
government. This is an important contrast which is to be 
explained by several considerations. In the first place, the 
principality of Moscow had no natural or traditional bound- 
aries. It could be extended indefinitely. It did extend until 
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it not only became by far the largest state in Europe but 
reached across Asia to the Pacific and, finally, in the nine- 
teenth century, down to the confines of India. Therefore a 
military despotism seemed the only appropriate government 
for so aggressive a state. 

Then those powerful class interests which tempered the 
despotism of the Tudors and of the French monarchs were 
feeble in Russia. The princes of Moscow crushed the repub- 
lican tendencies in the commercial towns like Novgorod and 
Pskov, so that the burghers played no such part as did the 
commons in England. The former independent princes and 
the nobles in general were too completely subjugated to make 
much trouble, and their duma, or assembly, had no impor- 
tant part in the government. Lastly, the Church was com- 
pletely subordinated to the State. 

It was claimed that the Patriarch of Constantinople had 
forfeited all respect by his wicked concessions to the Latin 
Church at the Council of Ferrara in 1438 (Vol. I, p. 382). 
Moscow therefore succeeded to Constantinople, the second 
Rome, and became the third and last Rome, and consequently 
its archbishop was the head of the Orthodox Greek Christians. 
This theory was emphasized by creating a Russian patriarch- 
ate, which was, however, kept under careful government con- 
trol. So the program of the Russian rulers included indefinite 
territorial expansion; the suppression of all democratic tend- 
encies but, on the other hand, all efforts of the nobles to gain 
control; lastly, the complete subordination of the Church and 
clergy to the autocracy. 

It took some time to carry out the program, but Ivan the 
Great (1462-1505) made much more than a beginning. He 
was astute and unscrupulous. While he left it to his successors 
to annex the khanates into which the Golden Horde had fallen, 
he managed to bring the Tatar chieftains under his influence 
and a number of important towns, including Novgorod, under 
his sway. He managed to encroach on Lithuania, a large state 
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to the west which was for centuries more or less closely asso- 
ciated with Poland. Ivan married the niece of the last Roman 
emperor who had ruled at Constantinople. This may help to 
explain why in the Church service he is referred to as “ Auto- 
crat of all Russia, the new Tsar Constantine, in the new city 
of Constantine, Moscow.” We have in this a striking instance 
of the perpetuation of historical sentiment and veneration. 
The first Christian emperor is summoned to stand sponsor for 
the Russian autocracy ! 

The successors of Ivan the Great carried on his work. Of 
’ these the most famous was Ivan the Terrible (1533-1584), who 
began to rule when Henry VIII was casting off his allegiance 
to the Pope, and who died in the midst of Elizabeth’s reign.* 
Ivan was but three years old when his father died. He had a 
sensitive disposition, and his childhood was embittered by the 
horrors accompanying an attempt of the former princes to 
reéstablish their power. When he was only thirteen years old, 
he met atrocity with atrocity by ordering his huntsmen to set 
his dogs on one of the leading nobles, who was torn to pieces. 
At seventeen, when he came to be crowned, he insisted that 
the title “Tsar of all the Russias” should be conferred upon 
him. He had, for a monarch in those days, read a good deal 
and had reached the conclusion that this term, derived from 
“Cesar” and meaning “king” or “emperor,” was appropri- 
ate for the ruler of all the Russias and the successor of the 
Roman Emperor of the East. In order to affirm the autocracy 
of the Tsar, Ivan did what he could to replace the older aris- 
tocracy by a new nobility of office dependent on the head of 
the State. 


1Tvan owes his surname “the Terrible” to the massacres he set on foot in 
his later years. It is reported that in order to discourage any republican senti- 
ments he had sixty thousand men, women, and children slaughtered in Novy- 
gorod. The numbers may be much exaggerated; but it is certain that not only 
Ivan but his predecessors and successors, including the Bolshevik government 
after the World War, resorted to far more generous killings than would have 
been deemed expedient by Western statesmen. 
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About 1555 Ivan ventured to annex outright two of the chief 
Mongol khanates, Kazan and Astrakhan, and in this way 
greatly extended the Russian boundaries to the east. Crimea, 
the remaining khanate, had come under Turkish protection 
and was not acquired by Russia for a couple of centuries. 

Shortly after the death of Ivan the Terrible a decree was 
issued which reduced the Russian peasants to a condition of 
serfdom. This was to insure the Russian landlords a perma- 
nent body of agricultural laborers. Previously the peasants 
had been allowed to wander from one great estate to another 
as might please their fancies and correspond to their interests. 
But about the year 1600 this right was abolished, and the serf- 
dom which western Europe had inherited and developed from 
the institutions of the later Roman Empire was introduced into 
Russia when it was disappearing from the more progressive 
states in the West. This system of servitude was to prevail 
for over two centuries and a half. Only after the great Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917 did the peasants get their revenge. We 
often forget how long-standing were their woes and the terrible 
injustice under which they suffered. 

In the early seventeenth century there was a period of dis- 
order and civil war in Russia. In 1613 the so-called Romanov 
dynasty was acclaimed, which lasted down to the end of the 
World War.’ Under the tsars Michael and Alexius, whose com- 
bined reigns extended from 1613 to 1676, the autocracy held 
its own and frustrated an attempt of the patriarchs of Mos- 
cow to exalt themselves to the position of popes. Up to this 
period Muscovy, as the Western peoples called Russia, was 
little known abroad and was usually regarded as a grotesquely 

1Tvan the Terrible married a member of the Romanov family, which had 
‘been very prominent in the affairs of Muscovy long before one of its scions, 
Michael, was elected tsar in 1613. By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
dynasty had received a strong infusion of German blood, because Peter the 
Great’s daughter had married Charles Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, and their 


son, Peter III, had married Catherine (later to be called “the Great”) of 
Anhalt-Zerbst. 
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barbarous nation. With the accession of Peter the Great, who 
ruled from 1689 to 1725, the relations of Russia with the 
Western powers became more intimate, and the princes of 
Moscow were at last received into the quarrelsome family 
of nations. 


PETER THE GREAT AND HIs EFFORTS TO EUROPEANIZE RUSSIA 


Now and then a chieftain appears who quite transcends the 
standards set by the ordinary run of able rulers. Peter the 
Great seems to have stepped out of the Niebelungenlied or 
some Icelandic saga. He was a sort of mythical demigod. He 
had no time to waste on respectability or propriety. All his 
virtues and vices were on a colossal scale. 


His rage was cyclonic; his hatred rarely stopped short of extermi- 
nation. His banquets were orgies, his pastimes convulsions. He 
lived and loved like one of the giants of old. There are deeds of his 
which make humanity shudder, and no man equally great has ever 
descended to such depths of cruelty and treachery. Yet it may 
generally be allowed that a strain of nobility, of which we catch il- 
luminating glimpses, extorts from time to time an all-forgiving ad- 
miration. Strange, too, as it may sound, Peter the Great was at heart 
profoundly religious. Few men have ever had a more intimate 
persuasion that they were but instruments for good in the hands of 
God.— R. Nisset BAIN 


Peter was excessively human. As a boy he was a sort of 
gangster who collected a group of companions of very low 
degree, whom his aunt Sophia called “blackguards.” Later 
he loved to spend his nights in the German or foreign quarter 
of Moscow and associate with miscellaneous adventurers. 
A Scotchman, Alexander Gordon, who was appointed major 
general by Peter, says of the Tsar that it was “uneasy for him 
to appear in Majesty.” ‘He was a lover of company and a 
man of much humor and pleasantry, exceedingly facetious and 
of vast natural parts. He had no letters [that is, was poorly 
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“educated” ]; he could only read and write, but had a great 
regard for learning.” He rose early and worked hard on gov- 
ernment business until ten or eleven; the rest of the day and a 
great part of the night he devoted to pleasure, taking his bottle 
“heartily” and forcing the rest of the company to do the same. 
He seems always to have had underneath his gayety a steady 
purpose of promoting his great enterprises. He made a wise 
selection of aids and helpers from his nondescript companions. 
Indeed, his second wife, who became his successor, was a girl 
he picked up in the German quarter during his orgies. 

Peter had three main objects in view his whole life long. 
He was bent on Westernizing Russia; he strove greatly to 
improve its government; and, lastly, he was steadfastly intent 
on securing an outlet to the sea and establishing his country 
as a maritime power. In all these great projects he was un- 
expectedly successful. Each of these we shall take up in turn. 

In manners and customs Muscovy was, from a Western 
standpoint, notoriously crude and barbarous. And it seemed 
so to a few of the Russians themselves. Some of the enlight- 
ened boyars (nobles) were humiliated by the situation, and 
Peter’s father, Alexius, was eager for new knowledge. The way 
had been prepared for Peter’s innovations. 

In 1697-1698 Peter himself visited Germany, Holland, and 
England with a view to investigating every art and science of 
the West, as well as the most approved methods of manufac- 
ture, from the making of a man-of-war to the etching of an 
engraving. Nothing escaped the keen eyes of this rude, half- 
savage Northern giant. For a week he put on the wide 
breeches of a Dutch laborer and worked in the shipyard at 
Saardam near Amsterdam. In England, Holland, and Ger- 
many he engaged artisans, scientific men, architects, ship 
captains, and those versed in artillery and the training of 
troops, all of whom he took back with him to aid in the reform 
and development of Russia. 

He was called home by the revolt of the royal guard, which 
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had allied itself with the very large party of nobles and 
churchmen, who were horrified at Peter’s desertion of the 
habits and customs of his forefathers. They hated what they 
called “German ideas,” such as short coats, tobacco-smoking, 
and beardless faces. Peter took a fearful revenge upon the 
rebels and is said to have himself cut off the heads of many 
of them. Like the barbarian that he was at heart, he left their 
heads and bodies lying about all winter, unburied, in order to 
make quite plain to all the terrible results of revolt against 
his power. 

Peter’s innovations extended throughout his whole reign. 
He made his people give up their cherished Oriental beards 
and long, flowing garments. He forced the women of the better 
class, who had been kept in a sort of Oriental harem, to come 
out and meet the men in social assemblies such as were com- 
mon in the West. He invited foreigners to settle in Russia and 
insured them protection, privileges, and the free exercise of 
their religion. He sent young Russians abroad to study con- 
ditions in the western European countries, for he did not wish 
to be permanently dependent on foreigners and hoped to create 
a type of well-informed Russian who would help him and carry 
on his policy when he was dead. 

Books, which played such an important part in Western life, 
were practically unknown in Russia. If one learned to read, 
as he rarely did, he was set deciphering some ancient religious 
ritual. Peter took a personal interest in revising the old, 
clumsy Cyrillic alphabet and simplifying it into a form that 
with few modifications is used in Russia today. He gave 
a Dutch printer the privilege of printing Russian books. 
Translations of old and new works were made, and Russian 
writers and scientists were destined one day to pay back their 
debt to the West by the deep insight of their fiction and the 
originality of their discoveries. 

Innumerable other changes were introduced by the tire- 
less Tsar. He forbade his subjects to fall upon their knees be- 
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fore him, for this was an honor for the Deity only. He ordered 
that the year should begin or January 1 instead of on Sep- 
tember 1, and dates should be reckoned anno Domini instead 
of from the supposed year of the creation of the world. The 
use of “old style” was continued, however, until the revolu- 
tion of 1917 and served to throw out the Russian calendar 
somewhat from that of the West. Peter built a hospital, en- 
couraged medical training, and frowned on religious magic. 
He was denounced as Antichrist. The new garments he com- 
manded his people to wear were deemed indecent and heretical. 
Some prudent reactionaries saved their beards when they were 
forced to cut them off, and had them buried with them lest 
they might otherwise be excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
But Peter seems not to have been in the least deterred by 
opposition; it gave zest to life. 

As for the government, Peter had no quarrel with the long- 
established despotism of the tsars. He aimed to strengthen 
his own power and to suppress all interference on the part of 
the nobles, the guards, and the Church. He wanted a well- 
ordered system of state departments; he divided the country 
into eight “governments” for the more ready collection of 
taxes. It gives one a notion of the extent of the Russian 
realms to review these new divisions. They were Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, Kiev, Smolensk, Archangel, Kazan, Azov, and 
Siberia. 

Coins in Russia were few and much mutilated. Peter began 
minting money on a large scale and ordered a careful survey 
to be made of the mineral resources of his realms. He encour- 
aged commerce and sought to defend the serfs against the 
atrocious ill treatment under which they suffered. He made 
war on the deep-seated and perennial corruption and stealing 
on the part of government officials and offered to reward those 
who should report cases of dishonesty. He was suspicious of 
the patriarchate lest it might encourage the Church to set itself 
against the government. So the office of Patriarch lapsed and 
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the Holy Synod, practically a department of state, was sub- 
stituted. One of Peter’s earliest measures was to establish 
permanent embassies at foreign courts. In this way he insured 
Russia a diplomatic standing and importance in the plans 
and intrigues of European nations which it had not previously 
enjoyed. 


RUSSIA SECURES AN OUTLET TO THE SEA 


In addition to his plans for bringing Russia abreast of 
Western civilization and reforming its highly defective govern- 
ment, Peter was perhaps even more thoroughly engrossed in 
opening a way to the sea—making a window, as he expressed 
it, through which Russia might look abroad upon the great 
world. To this he devoted much of the best energy of his life, 
for it involved him in a long series of weary wars with his 
neighbors. Russia already extended up to the White Sea. But 
Archangel, which was its chief port, lies not far from the 
arctic circle; it is icebound during a long winter, and at best 
its ships have to course clear round the North Cape to reach 
the Baltic or the North Sea. Peter had been an enthusiastic 
shipbuilder and sailor in his youth, and he knew all the dis- 
advantages of the White Sea. 

There were three possible ways of solving the problem of an 
outlet by water for land-bound Russia. There was the Cas- 
pian, a vast inland sea (over five times the size of Lake 
Superior) in the midst of ancient trade routes. But the Cas- 
pian has no outlet, for its level is eighty-three feet below that 
of the Black Sea. Then there was the Black Sea itself, con- 
nected with the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. But its 
shores were in the hands of a remnant of the Golden Horde 
(the khanate of Crimea), and the Bosporus and the Darda- 
nelles were carefully guarded by the Turks. Peter meditated 
extension round the Caspian and toward the Black Sea. He 
engaged early in a war with Turkey, with a view of extending 
his control to the south. And later he tried again, but accom- 
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plished little. His main hope, which he finally attained, was 
breaking through to the Baltic. 

The region for which Peter longed, at the eastern end of the 
Baltic, had for some time belonged to Sweden, which had be- 
come since the days of Gustavus Adolphus (Vol. I, pp. 492 f.) 
a large and powerful state. It happened too that never had 
Sweden had a more warlike king than Charles XII, who was 
ten years younger than Peter. When Charles came to the 
throne in 1697, at the age of fifteen, no one could foresee that 
he was to prove a prodigy of military prowess. It seemed a 
most auspicious moment for Peter to join in a conspiracy of 
Sweden’s rivals to seize some of her outlying territory. So a 
union was formed, including Denmark, the elector of Saxony 
(who had been chosen king of Poland), and Russia, to increase 
their realms at the expense of the boy ruler. This led to the 
Great Northern War, which began just before the Western 
powers started the War of the Spanish Succession and dragged 
on much longer, lasting in all over twenty years. 

Peter began by besieging Narva, not far from the site where 
he was to establish St. Petersburg in good time. But Charles 
astonished Europe by his skill and energy. He besieged Copen- 
hagen and forced the king of Denmark to sign a peace with 
Sweden. He put to flight the incautious Peter, and with eight 
thousand Swedes wiped out an army of fifty thousand Russians 
(1700). He then turned on the elector of Saxony and set up 
a rival king in Poland (Stanislaus Leszczynski, whose name 
we shall meet later). His attempt to keep his protégé on the 
Polish throne proved a serious complication, and Peter was 
able to get Narva after all and to conquer Livonia as well. 

Charles decided to advance into central Russia. The march 
of the Swedes during a terrifically cold winter through a land 
devastated by the enemy was as horrible and ineffective as 
that of Napoleon a hundred years later. At Pultava (1709) 
Charles was totally defeated and fled to Turkey, where he 
spent several years trying to induce the Sultan to lend aid 
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against Peter. The Turks did declare war on Russia no less 
than three times, but Peter’s representatives managed to buy 
off the leading Turkish officials at critical moments. Charles 
finally gave up all hope of Turkish help and returned to his 
own long-neglected kingdom. In 1718 he was killed while 
laying siege to a town on the Norwegian boundary. Shortly 
after his death a treaty was concluded between Sweden and 
Russia which ceded to Russia not only the region east of 
Narva (later called Ivangorod) but Esthonia and Livonia to 
the west. This gave Peter a long strip of coast on the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Riga. 

The acquisition of an outlet to the sea was celebrated by 
the foundation of a new capital. Peter was weary of the stolid 
opposition which he encountered in the ancient seat of govern- 
ment, Moscow. So he planned and built a city to suit himself. 
He forced his Swedish captives of war to erect long lines of 
magnificent stone structures. In this way St. Petersburg arose 
in the forests and marshes which had previously covered its 
site. Peter called it his “paradise.” It was symbolic of the 
change from an old to a new Russia. The principality of 
Moscow had given place to the Russian Empire of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. In our own day this remark- 
able country was destined to undergo a revolution still more 
perturbing to western Europe, during which Moscow once 
more became the capital. 

For a generation after the death of Peter the Great, Russia 
was ruled by rather incompetent monarchs. It appears again 
as an aggressive European state when Catherine II came to 
the throne in 1762. From that time on, the Western powers 
had always to reckon with the vast Slavic empire in all their 
great struggles. They had also to consider a rapidly develop- 
ing kingdom in northern Germany, Prussia, which was just 
growing into a great power as Peter began his work. 
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THE CONSTRUCTING OF THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA 


That a kingdom should come into existence, extending be- 
fore the World War all the way from Russia to’ France, is one 
of the most astonishing results of a long series of seeming 
accidents. It is hard to tell where the tale of Prussia’s de- 
velopment should begin. In the early Middle Ages a great 
part of northern Germany was occupied by Slavs. But along 
the eastern shores of the Baltic were other peoples—Letts, 
Lithuanians, and Borussians—whose languages were not 
Slavic but belonged, nevertheless, to the Indo-European, or 
Aryan, class of speech. Of the origin and arrival of these 
tribes little or nothing is known. They were doughty pagans 
and long fought against the efforts of Russians, Poles, and 
Germans to conquer them and bring them into the fold of 
Christianity. 

The early German kings, after Charlemagne’s time, estab- 
lished a North Mark, or border province, as an advance post 
from which the Slavs beyond the Oder might be conquered and 
Christianized. This task proceeded slowly but steadily. The 
North Mark came to be called Brandenburg, from one of its 
chief fortresses, and Albert the Bear (d.1170) was the first 
Margrave of Brandenburg. Later the title of margrave gave 
way to that of “elector.” Early in the fifteenth century, after 
many vicissitudes, the electorate came into the hands of Em- 
peror Sigismund, who, being hard up, sold it to the hitherto 
inconspicuous House of Hohenzollern, which is familiar to us 
through its representatives, Frederick the Great, William I 
(the first emperor of united Germany), and William II, his 
grandson, the “Kaiser” of the World War. While it was al- | 
ways the pride of the Prussians that each of its kings added’ 
something to what his ancestors had handed down to him, 


1What is left of these peoples received national recognition after the World 
War in the creation of Lithuania, and Latvia, the land of the Letts. Esthonia 
is inhabited by a people allied to the Finns and Hungarians in language. 
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nothing need be said of the earlier, unimportant annexations ; 
no extensions of heavy import for future generations took 
place until 1614, when the elector of Brandenburg inherited 
Cleves and Mark and so got his foothold on the Rhine. 

But nothing so far explains why the inhabitants of Berlin 
are named Prussians after the old pagan Borussians. This 
brings us to a long chapter in Prussian history, which must be 
condensed here into a paragraph or so. 

Among the latest of the militant monkish orders to be estab- 
lished during the Crusades was the Teutonic Order, which 
finally rivaled the Templars and the Hospitalers. As the re- 
tention of the Holy Land became hopeless the leader of the 
order began to look for a more promising enterprise. The 
king of Poland arranged that the Teutonic knights should un- 
dertake the conquest and conversion of the heathen Borussians 
on his borders. So at the opening of the thirteenth century 
the work began. The opposition to Christianization was so 
fierce and prolonged that the best way to convert the region 
seemed to be to kill the obstinate pagans and replace them 
by German colonists. 

The successive heads of the Teutonic order knew how to 
secure their rights over their new territory. At first they 
ruled over East Prussia; later they acquired West Prussia, 
and their realms extended along the Baltic for over two hun- 
dred miles and far inland. In 1466 reverses compelled the 
order to cede West Prussia to Poland, as well as a triangular 
section of East Prussia (the bishopric of Ermeland). The re- 
sults of this deal can be noted on the map of Europe today, 
as will be seen in due time. So the knights retained a rather 
, ragged realm, which has played a more considerable part in 
international discords than its dimensions would seem to 
justify. 

In Luther’s day (1525) the knights accepted Protestantism 
and dissolved their order. They then called their lands the 
duchy of Prussia and made their Grand Master, who was a 
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relative of the elector of Brandenburg, their first duke, under 
the suzerainty of the king of Poland. About a hundred years 
later (1618) this branch of the Hohenzollerns died out, and 
the duchy then fell to the elector of Brandenburg. 


THE GreaT ELECTOR (1646-1688) AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Notwithstanding this substantial territorial gain, there was 
little promise that the hitherto obscure electorate would ever 
become a formidable power when, in 1640, Frederick William, 
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TERRITORIES OF THE GREAT ELECTOR OF BRANDENBURG 


known as the Great Elector, came into his inheritance. His 
territories were scattered from the Rhine to the Vistula, his 
army was of small account, and his authority was disputed by 
powerful nobles and by local assemblies. The center of his 
domain was Brandenburg. Far to the west was Mark, border- 
ing on the Rhine valley, and Cleves, lying on both banks of 
that river. Far to the east, beyond the Vistula, was the duchy 
of Prussia, quite outside the borders of the Holy Roman 
Empire and subject to the overlordship of the king of Poland. 

Frederick William was, however, well fitted for the task of 
welding these domains into a powerful state. He was coarse 
by nature, heartless in destroying opponents, treacherous in 
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diplomatic negotiations, and entirely devoid of the culture 
which distinguished Louis XIV and his court. He set reso- 
lutely to work to build up a great army, to destroy the local as- 
semblies in his provinces, to place all government in the hands 
of his officials, and to add new territories to his patrimony. 

In all these undertakings he was largely successful. By 
shrewd tactics during the closing days of the Thirty Years’ 
War he managed to secure, by the treaties of Westphalia, the 
bishoprics of Minden and Halberstadt and the duchy of 
Farther Pomerania, which gave him a good shore line on the 
Baltic. He also forced Poland to surrender her overlordship 
of the duchy of Prussia and thus made himself a duke inde- 
pendent of the Empire. 

Knowing that the interests of his House depended on mili- 
tary strength, he organized, in spite of the protests of the tax- 
payers, an army out of all proportion to the size and wealth 
of his dominions. He reformed the system of administration 
and succeeded in creating an absolute monarchy on the model 
furnished by his contemporary, Louis XIV. He joined Eng- 
land and Holland in their alliances against Louis, and the army 
of Brandenburg began to be known and feared. 

Though a stanch Protestant, the Great Elector permitted 
religious freedom to a remarkable degree.* He made Catholics 
eligible to office and, on the other hand, gave asylum to the 
persecuted Huguenots from France. 

It was accordingly a promising legacy which the Great 
Elector left in 1688 to his son, Frederick III, and although 
the career of the latter was by no means so brilliant as that 
of his father, he was able to transform his electorate into a 
kingdom. The opportunity for this achievement was offered 
by the need of the powers for his assistance against the designs 
of Louis XIV (Vol. I, p. 530). When the Emperor called upon 
Frederick III in 1700 to assist him in securing a division of 


1The electors of Brandenburg had introduced the Protestant faith before 
Luther’s death. 
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the Spanish dominions, the elector exacted as the price of his 
help the recognition of his right to take the title of “king.” 

The title “King of Prussia” was thought preferable to the 
more natural “King of Brandenburg,” because Prussia lay 
wholly without the bounds of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
consequently its ruler was not in any sense subject to the 
Emperor but was entirely independent. Since West Prussia 
still belonged to Poland in 1701, the new king satisfied himself 
at first with the title ‘‘King in Prussia.” 

The second ruler of the new kingdom, Frederick William I, 
the father of Frederick the Great, is known to history as the 
rough and boorish barrack king who devoted himself entirely 
to governing his realm, collecting tall soldiers, drilling his 
battalions, hunting wild game, and smoking strong tobacco. 
He ruled his family and his country with a despotic hand, 
declaring that “salvation belongs to the Lord; everything else 
is my business.” 

Frederick William was passionately addicted to military 
life from his childhood. He took special pride in tall soldiers 
and collected them at great expense from all parts of Europe. 
He raised the army, which numbered twenty-seven thousand 
in the days of the Great Elector, to eighty-four thousand, mak- 
ing it almost equal to that maintained by France or Austria. 
He reserved to himself the right to appoint subordinates as well 
as high officials in the service, and based promotion on excel- 
lence in discipline rather than on family connections. He was 
constantly drilling and reviewing his men, whom he addressed 
affectionately as “‘my blue children.” Moreover, by miserly 
frugality and entire indifference to the amenities of life, Fred- 
erick William treasured up a large sum of money. Conse- 
quently he was able to leave to his son, Frederick IT, the Great, 
not only a good army but an ample supply of gold. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE WARRING GOVERNMENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND ABOUT 1715 


This chapter reviews the wars in which the European powers 
engaged from the death of Louis XIV to the opening of the 
French Revolution. The story is a dreary one, since the ex- 
cuses for fighting usually seem to a distant onlooker to have 
been trifling, mean, or downright wicked. Accounts of cam- 
paigns and battles, when reduced to a few paragraphs, have a 
wearisome sameness. They lose all vividness, and, differing 
in little except the names of the states involved, the places, 
and the dates, they are easily forgotten. Nevertheless it must 
be remembered that the modern European states have always 
spent a great part of their energy and resources in fighting one 
another. Wars have seemed not only inevitable duties but 
glorious enterprises, if successful. 

There are two reasons at least for giving a place to military 
and diplomatic history, even if they make no great appeal to 
the reader or, for that matter, to the writer. In the first place, 
there is today a more widespread and better organized opposi- 
tion to war in general than ever before in the history of man- 
kind. If we are to understand this movement and the methods 
suggested for preventing future wars, we have to know some- 
thing of the military traditions which have to be overcome. 
Secondly, it has been mainly through force, directly or indi- 
rectly, that the boundaries of existing states have been deter- 
mined. The history of the map of Europe is the history of its 
wars. Nations, it is true, are not wholly the result of the peren- 
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nial war game; but the stakes, the winnings and losings of 
the royal gamesters, explain much that could not otherwise 
be understood. 

The eighteenth century began with two long wars: That of 
the Spanish Succession, started over the will of Charles II of 
Spain and the vanity of Louis XIV, who longed to have a rela- 
tive on the Spanish throne; this conflict involved the Western 
powers, as well as the Austrian Hapsburgs. Then there was 
the Great Northern War going on at the same time, in which 
Sweden, Denmark, northern Germany, Poland, Russia, and 
even Turkey took a hand. As we look over the map of Europe 
after Louis XIV and Charles XII had died, we note the follow- 
ing allotment of European territories, which was to be the basis 
for many later shiftings of boundary lines down to the present. 

Of all the countries which participated in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, England came out with the most consider- 
able and permanent gains. In the first place, the question of 
the succession to the English crown was set at rest. Louis XIV 
had always shown himself ready to forward a revolution in 
England in order to place a Catholic king once more upon 
the throne. But he finally agreed to recognize Anne as the 
legitimate ruler and promised never, either openly or by 
fomenting sedition, to attack her or her Protestant successors. 

England acquired from France the territories of Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay region, all of 
which she still holds. In this way the gradual expulsion of 
the French from North America began. England received from 
Spain the fortress of Gibralter. She also induced Spain to 
bind herself not to grant to France or to any other nation 
the right to trade freely with Spanish colonies, and England 
secured for herself the highly prized privilege of supplying 
the Spanish colonies with African: slaves for thirty years. 

Hereafter, if a common inaccuracy is to be avoided, England 
should, as a European power, be referred to as Great Britain 
and the English government be called the British government ; 
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for, with the union established between England and Scot- 
land in 1707, the whole island of Greater Britannia (originally 
distinguished in this way from Lesser Britannia, that is, 
Bretagne, across the Channel), including England, Wales, and 
Scotland, became a single state.’ 

In order to make the later history clear, a change in the Eng- 
lish dynasty must also be noted at this point, just as England 
was becoming Great Britain. None of Queen Anne’s children 
survived her, and she was succeeded, according to an arrange- 
ment made before her accession, by the nearest Protestant heir. 
This was George I, son of James I’s granddaughter, Sophia.* 


1For centuries the difficulties between the two countries had led to much 
bloodshed and suffering. In 1603, on the accession to the English throne of the 
Scotch king, James VI, as James I of England, the two countries had come 
under the same ruler, but each had maintained its own independent parliament 
and system of government. Finally, in 1707, both countries agreed to unite in 
one government. Forty-five members of the British House of Commons were 
thereafter to be chosen in Scotland, and sixteen Scotch lords were added to the 
British House of Lords. About a century later, January 1, 18or, the official 
name of Great Britain became “The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” There seems to have been a desire to please all the countries included 
in the United Kingdom together with Ireland when the heir to the throne (the 
present Prince of Wales), born in 1894, was named Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David. 
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She had married the elector of Hanover'; consequently the 
king who came to the English throne in 1714 was a German, 
and, as elector of Hanover, his continental realms belonged 
to the Holy Roman Empire. 

This circumstance did not cause as much trouble as might 
have been expected. There was no question of uniting Han- 
over and Great Britain in any way. Indeed, Great Britain 
assumed no responsibility for her king’s German territory. 
Nevertheless the policy of the Hanoverian kings was from time 
to time influenced by attacks made upon their electorate. The 
inability of George I to speak English led to an important 
result, since he was compelled to turn over most of the busi- 
ness of government to his ministers, and, as will be shown 
later, this led to the development of the famous British 
cabinet.” 

Great Britain was now in a position to overshadow not only 
the French but her former rivals on the sea, the Dutch and the 
Spanish. Her navy became the finest and most powerful in 
the world. For a quarter of a century after the Peace of 
Utrecht, Great Britain managed, with a trifling exception, to 
keep out of the struggles on the Continent. Later, as we shall 
see, she felt obliged, at least through subsidies and diplomatic 
negotiations, to intervene in European conflicts in order to 
maintain “‘the balance of power,” which she believed essential 
to her welfare. Her important wars were waged in far-distant 
portions of the world and more often on sea than on land. 
Fifty years after the death of Louis XIV, Great Britain suc- 
ceeded in driving the French out of both India and North 
America and so laid the foundations of that vast over-sea 
empire which secured her a long commercial supremacy among 
the peoples of the earth (see the following chapter). 


1Originally there had been but seven electors, but the duke of Bavaria had 
been made an elector during the Thirty Years’ War, and in 1692 the father of 
George I had been permitted to assume the title of “Elector of Hanover.” 
2See pages 186 f., below. 
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When Louis XIV died in 1715, after a reign of more than 
seventy years, the French appear to have experienced a sense 
of relief in being well rid of the old man. There was no one 
to spoil the general satisfaction by foretelling that the new — 
king, then but five years old, was beginning a long and in- 
glorious reign during which he would gratify a taste for low 
debauchery and exhibit an insensibility to the public wel- 
fare quite alien to his great-grandfather, whose death was mis- 
taken for a harbinger of better times to come. France was 
exhausted by her long wars and ceased to be a serious menace 
to her neighbors. 

But even if her king was incompetent and her generals infe- 
rior, and her campaigns resulted in shameful defeats,— though 
she lost her colonies and was weighed down by bad taxes and 
the survivals of feudal dues and privileges — France neverthe- 
less, during the reign of Louis XV, became the leader of Euro- 
pean thought and the teacher of the nations. Her scientists, 
philosophers, and economists, as we shall see, pointed the way 
toward progress by denouncing the old abuses and errors,— 
sometimes too hotly, it is true, but in such a manner that no one 
could refuse to listen to them. At last, in the Revolution of 
1789, France gave Europe an example of thoroughgoing reform 
that was sooner or later followed by all the European powers. 


War OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION (1733-1735): ITALY THE 
APPLE OF DIscorD 


The division of the variegated and wide-flung Spanish realms 
after the War of the Spanish Succession led to various com- 
plications which well illustrate the European situation of the 
time and the problems of the future. The Bourbon Philip was 
permitted to retain the crown of Spain and the Spanish colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere. He had, however, to give up the 
Spanish Netherlands, which were one day to become the king- 
dom of Belgium. These went to Austria. To Austria were 
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also assigned most of the Spanish possessions in Italy,— 
Naples, Milan, and the island of Sardinia. Sicily was given 
‘to the duke of Savoy, but two royal marriages led to two 
little wars before the Italian situation was adjusted. 

The new Bourbon king of Spain had married an enterprising 
Italian princess, Elizabeth of Parma, who, regardless of the 
lives and treasure of her Spanish subjects, soon set her heart 
upon securing some kind of respectable principality for their 
little son, Don Carlos. Under her influence Spain tried in 
1717-1718 to regain Sardinia and Sicily by arms, but was 
forced by France and Great Britain to agree to a peace in 
1720 in which Parma and Tuscany were promised to Don 
Carlos as soon as their rulers, who were without heirs, should 
die. The Emperor at last acknowledged Philip as king. of 
Spain, but only on condition of receiving Sicily, which was 
taken from the duke of Savoy, who had to content himself 
with the island of Sardinia and the title of King of Sardinia. 

Austria and Spain, however, were not satisfied to leave Italy 
alone, and before long found an excuse for renewed fighting 
and another readjustment. Louis XV of France had married 
the daughter of that Stanislaus Leszczynski whom the Swedish 
king, Charles XII, had vainly tried to keep on the Polish 
throne (see page 37, above). Louis felt it his duty and privi- 
lege to attempt the restoration of the deposed king. An oppor- 
tunity offered itself in 1733, and the French -were forced to 
go to war in the interest of their king’s father-in-law. Spain 
sided with Stanislaus and Austria supported his rival; but it 
was Jtaly, not Poland, in which both were really interested. 

After two years of hostilities (the War of the Polish Succes- 
sion) and three years of negotiations a new agreement was 
made at Vienna in 1738. The Emperor, who had been badly 


1The entire disregard of the “self-determination of nations” may be noted in 
all these shiftings. But the misnamed kings of Sardinia were destined ultimately 
to become kings of Italy. The dukes of Savoy had come into possession of Pied- 
mont, with its city of Turin, in 1601, In this way they became an important 
power in northwestern Italy, 
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beaten, agreed to turn Naples and Sicily over to Don Carlos 
on condition that the latter should give up all claim to Parma. 
and Tuscany. In this way the queen of Spain secured the 
coveted kingdom of the Two Sicilies* for her son and his 
heirs. This younger branch of the Spanish Bourbons held all 
southern Italy until the last of them was driven out by Gari- 
baldi in 1860. 

As Louis XV had not succeeded in replacing his father-in- 
law on the Polish throne, he looked about for a dukedom to 
solace the ex-king’s declining years. Since there was none 
vacant, the duke of Lorraine was induced to surrender his 
patrimony to Stanislaus Leszczynski, after whose death (which 
occurred in 1766) France was to be allowed to annex this long- 
coveted region. In view of this advantageous arrangement 
France gave her consent to a marriage between Francis, the 
dispossessed duke of Lorraine, and the Emperor’s daughter, 
Maria Theresa, of whom we shall hear more anon. As an 
indemnity for the loss of his duchy, Francis was given Tus- 
cany, with its famous city of Florence. This had long been 
under the rule of the Medici, but the line died out in 1737, 
and their lands thus passed to a stranger from across the Alps. 

Italy’s fate was sealed’: for more than a century. As we 
glance at the map (in 1750) we find a Spanish ruler once more 
controlling, as of old, all the southern portions of the peninsula. 
Another foreign power, Austria, holds Milan and, indirectly, 
Tuscany (Parma she agreed ih 1748 to hand over to a younger 
son of the queen of Spain). Across the peninsula, between the 
Austrian and the Spanish lands, lay the Papal States, which for 
hundreds of years had belonged to the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The two ancient republics, Venice and Genoa, 
once the glory of Italy, had lost a great part of their former 
importance, nor were the two little independent duchies of 
Modena and Lucca in a position to resist foreign interference. 


1 This singular name owes its origin to the fact that during the Middle Ages the 
kingdom of Naples was commonly called “Sicily,” as well as the island of Sicily. 
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As later history showed, the hope of Italy lay in the king of 
Sardinia, whose capital was Turin. His realms consisted of 
Piedmont and the mountainous Savoy, together with the unim- 
portant islarid from which he derived the royal title that he 
was destined one day to exchange for the more glorious one of 
“King of Italy.” We shall later describe the extraordinary 
series of events in the nineteenth century that enabled Italy to 
free herself from the control of foreign nations which had so 
long and so impudently disposed of her possessions and per- 
mitted her, after many vicissitudes, to unite all her scattered 
members into a firm national union. 

The Peace of Utrecht did not affect the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, which remained for almost another century the same 
loose union of practically independent dukedoms, principal- 
ities, bishoprics, and towns that it long had been. The new 
kingdom of Prussia was, however, preparing to assume an 
important place in European affairs. 

As for eastern Europe we have seen that Peter the Great had 
at last won an outlet to the sea for Russia. Little further hap- 
pened in the way of Russian expansion down to the accession 
of Catherine the Great in 1762. The Turks had been driven 
out of Hungary, which was under Hapsburg rule. We have 
now to take up the European struggles which filled the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 
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It was reserved for Frederick II of Prussia to win for his 
little kingdom a prominent place among the European powers 
and to earn for himself the title of “the Great.” Asa youth he 
gave no promise of military distinction. He had disgusted his 
father by his fondness for French books and his passion for 
writing verses and playing the flute. When eighteen years old 
Frederick had tried to run away to escape the harsh military 
discipline to which he was subjected. He was captured and 
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brought before the king, who was in such a rage that he seemed 
upon the point of killing his renegade son with his sword. 

After this Frederick consented to give some attention to 
public affairs. He inspected the royal domains and began, for 
the first time, to study the peasants, their farms, and their 
cattle. He was very fond of writing and seized every spare 
moment of a busy life to push forward his works upon history, 
politics, and military matters. No less than twenty-four vol- 
umes of his works, all in French, were published shortly after 
his death, and these did not include everything that he had 
managed to write. 

Frederick had no trouble, when the time came, in showing 
the world that he was one of the greatest generals of modern 
times; but his military prowess and his statesmanship did not 
prevent his continuing to gratify his literary and scientific 
tastes. Upon his father’s death in 1740 it seemed for a moment 
as if he proposed to inaugurate an era of peace. He dismissed 
the giant guards whom his father had taken such pains to get 
together; he reorganized the Academy of Berlin and hastened 
to confer with the great Voltaire in regard to the new responsi- 
bilities which he had now to meet. 

Frederick came to the throne in the spring of 1740. In the 
autumn the emperor, Charles VI, died and left his Austrian do- 
mains to his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, then only twenty- 
three years old, five years younger than her future rival, the 
king of Prussia. Her father, it will be remembered, had as- 
pired to the throne of Spain and had most reluctantly acknowl- 
edged the Bourbon Philip V, with whom he long continued to 
fight over their respective claims to Italian territory. Since he 
had no male relatives to whom the Hapsburg possessions would 
descend after his death, he labored for years to insure to his 
daughter Maria Theresa the inheritance of all the Austrian 
lands. In order to do this he drew up a revised code of laws 
relating to the rights of succession, which was called the Prag- 
matic Sanction. This he so arranged as to exclude the daugh- 
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ters of his elder brother and give preference to his own. By 
promises, concessions of territory, and tedious negotiations 
he induced the more important powers of Europe— Russia, 
Prussia, Holland, Spain, England, and France—to agree to 
his plan. 

For a time it seemed as if no one were going to take advan- 
tage of Maria Theresa’s inexperience to rob her of her out- 
lying possessions. She began immediately to display astonish- 
ing energy and aptitude for the business of governing. Her 
clear judgment, her distinguished bearing, her love of pomp 
and ceremony, all helped her to sustain her dignity in the 
trying circumstances in which she soon found herself. She had 
none of Frederick’s appreciation of culture, and, unlike most of 
her royal contemporaries, exhibited a contempt for science and 
philosophy. Nor had she any sympathy with religious toler- 
ation; on the contrary, she abhorred the skeptical notions of 
the Prussian king and his admiration for Voltaire. 

The problems which confronted her would have been diffi- 
cult enough if her realms had been compact and inhabited by 
people of a single race. The Austrian possessions were, how- 
ever, a most miscellaneous and scattered collection of terri- 
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tories, great and small, inhabited by a great variety of widely 
differing races: Germans in Austria proper, Czechs mixed with 
Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, Magyars in Hungary, 
Croatians and Slovenes to the south, Italians in Milan and 
Tuscany, French and Walloons in the Netherlands. The chief 
cities of the young queen included such scattered and varied 
places as Vienna, Pest, Prague, Milan, Brussels, and Antwerp. 

While the Spanish Bourbons might try to increase their 
Italian territories at her expense, or France encroach upon 
the Netherlands, Maria Theresa’s more natural enemies were 
nearer home. Of her-two cousins (the daughters of her father’s 
elder brother, Emperor Joseph I) one had married the elector 
of Saxony; the other, the elector of Bavaria. Both these 
princes accordingly laid claim to portions of Maria Theresa’s 
lands; the elector of Saxony wanted Moravia, and the elector 
of Bavaria wanted Bohemia. 

It was, however, none of Maria Theresa’s relatives that first 
attacked her, but Frederick of Prussia, whose anxiety to in- 
crease the bounds of his kingdom precipitated a series of wars 
which lasted with scarcely any interruption for nearly a quarter 
of a century and altered the map of the world more funda- 
mentally than even the long War of the Spanish Succession 
had. Frederick saw no easier way of forwarding his designs 
than by robbing the seemingly defenseless Maria Theresa 
of Silesia, a strip of territory lying to the southeast of 
Brandenburg. 

To save appearances he offered to join Austria in a firm alli- 
ance if she would peacefully cede Silesia to him, but Maria 
Theresa indignantly replied that she was prepared to defend 
her subjects, not to sell them. Thereupon, scarcely two months 
after the death of Charles VI, Frederick marched his army into 
the coveted district, occupied the important city of Breslau, 
and had soon gained possession of the whole province. He did 
not take the trouble to declare war, and offered as an excuse 
for his attack only a vague claim to a part of the land. 
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War OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1749-1748) 


Maria Theresa got together an army with difficulty, but her 
troops were hopelessly defeated by the Prussian king at Moll- 
witz early in April, 1741. This brilliant victory attracted the 
attention of all the European monarchs, especially those who 
saw a prospect of following Frederick’s example and seizing 
some part of the defenseless queen’s territory. France joined 
Prussia in June, hoping to weaken her old enemy Austria; to 
secure the election of her friend, the elector of Bavaria, as 
emperor instead of Maria Theresa’s husband, Francis; and, 
lastly, to gain the long-coveted Austrian Netherlands. Spain, 
Sardinia, and Bavaria joined France and Prussia. But Maria 
Theresa’s appeal to Great Britain had brought a prompt re- 
sponse from George II, who, as elector of Hanover, feared the 
increasing power of Prussia and consequently induced Parlia- 
ment to make a grant to aid the young queen in defending - 
herself. 

The French army joined that of the elector of Bavaria and 
advanced into Austria. They turned into Bohemia, took 
Prague in November, 1741, and forced the representatives of 
Bohemia to recognize the elector of Bavaria, Charles Albert, 
as their king. Early next year he was duly chosen emperor, 
as Charles VII, at Frankfurt. 

A great part of Maria Theresa’s possessions were now in the 
hands of her numerous enemies. Nevertheless her courage did 
not fail. She appealed to her Hungarian subjects. It took a 
good deal of negotiation to induce them to take part in a war 
that had already proved so disastrous; but at last their queen 
roused their enthusiasm, and they provided her with soldiers - 
so that she was able in a short time to turn the tide of fortune 
in her favor. 

In February, 1742, the very day on which Charles Albert 
was crowned emperor, one of her armies swept into his capital 
of Munich, while the other was defeating his French allies. 
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In the summer she came to terms with the Prussian king, who 
perfidiously deserted his French ally on condition that Maria 
Theresa should cede him Silesia. The Austrian troops forced 
the French across the Rhine, and Charles VII, in spite of his 
august title, became a sort of vagrant who had to rely upon 
the French commander for pocket money. 

The war, instead of coming to an end as might have been 
expected, now broadened out by coalescing with a war between 
Great Britain and Spain, which had begun in 1739, just before 
the seizure of Silesia by Frederick. The first Bourbon king of 
Spain, Philip V, became in later life a sad mental and physical 
wreck; but his energetic wife, Elizabeth of Parma, did what 
she could, with the aid of able ministers, to strengthen her 
adopted country. The marine forces were increased and the 
heavy old galleons were replaced by more modern ships. 
Efforts were made, too, to check the smuggling which the 
British continued to carry on. 

The British merchants, who had long violated with impunity 
the Spanish laws which prohibited them from trading with 
the West Indies and South America, began to bring home 
stories of the hardships they had suffered in Spanish prisons. 
One of the many stories alleged that a certain Captain Jenkins, 
while engaged in legitimate commerce, had been arrested by 
the savage Spaniards, who had cut off his ear. The captain’s 
story helped to excite the populace and give a name to the War 
of Jenkins’s Ear. 

The pacific Sir Robert Walpole, who was then at the head 
of English affairs, discouraged a resort to arms and urged a 
careful investigation of the charges; but he was forced to 
agree to war in 1739. When he heard the clamor of bells an- 
nouncing to the people the commencement of hostilities, he 
declared, “They are ringing the bells now; they will be wring- 
ing their hands soon.” 

The momentous results in India and America of the war 
thus begun will form the subject of the following chapter. So 
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far as the continent of Europe was concerned, the conflict 
between Great Britain and Spain merged into the general 
turmoil; for France, instead of being discouraged by her 
reverses, made advances to Spain and concluded a “family 
compact” by which each branch of the Bourbons agreed 
to defend the territories of the other. France promised also 
to help Spain to regain Gibraltar and Minorca, which she 
had been forced to cede to Great Britain, and to win the 
English colony of Georgia in North America. France, as 
an ally of Spain, was now at war with Great Britain as 
well as with Austria, and at once threw her troops into the 
Austrian Netherlands, where they won for a time victories 
as brilliant as those achieved by Louis XIV upon the same 
battle ground.* 

Frederick of Prussia scarcely participated in the war. 
France was thus left in the lurch once more while Frederick 
quoted an ancient verse, ‘‘Happy are they who, having secured 
their own advantage, can look tranquilly upon the embarrass- 
ments of others.” 

For four years the war raged in tne Austrian Netherlands, 
in the Rhine valley, in Silesia, Saxony, Italy, North America, 
and India without bringing permanent gain or glory to any of 
the combatants, for all the fearful sacrifices of life and money. 
Finally all parties, weary of the long conflict, laid down their 
arms and agreed to what is called in diplomacy the status quo 
ante bellum, which meant that everything should be restored 
in general to the conditions which existed before hostilities 
began. 

In the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 France agreed once 
again to make no further attempt to aid the Stuart pretenders 


1The French forces ventured to invade the territory of the United Provinces 
in 1747. The Dutch, frightened as they had been in 1672 by Louis XIV’s in- 
vasion, proclaimed William IV, Prince of Orange, hereditary stadholder of all 
the provinces, and so transformed the former republic into a monarchy in all 
but name, 
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to regain the English throne.. The Pragmatic Sanction and 
the election of Maria Theresa’s husband as Emperor Francis I 
were ratified by the powers. Little Parma was turned over by 
Austria to a younger son of Elizabeth of Parma, queen of 
Spain. Great Britain had spent some three hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars and yet had not succeeded in forcing 
Spain to promise to stop searching British vessels suspected of 
smuggling or to remedy any of the other abuses which had 
led to the war. 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1756-1763) 


The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle proved to be only a truce, for 
none of the parties to the settlement were satisfied with the 
outcome. The question of French and English predominance 
on the seas and in India and North America was left unde- 
cided. Maria Theresa could not reconcile herself to the loss 
of Silesia; according to an English envoy she forgot that she 
was a queen and broke into tears like a woman whenever she 
saw a Silesian. Therefore, when the Tsarina Elizabeth offered . 
her aid in recovering the lost province, she gladly accepted it. 
Louis XV harbored bitter feelings against his former ally, 
Frederick, whom he charged with breach of faith in with- 
drawing from the conflict when he had gained his own ends. 
On the other hand, Frederick made fun of the French generals 
and retorted that Louis likewise had thought only of his own 
interests. 

The renewed conflict, which was to involve the Indian rajahs 
of Hindustan and the colonists of Virginia and New England, 

1During the war Charles Edward, grandson of James II, had landed in 
Scotland, gathered the Highland clans about him, and marched southward into 
England with the hope of wresting the English scepter from George II. France 
having failed to send the expected aid, he was utterly defeated at Culloden in 
1746 and regained the Continent only after the most romantic adventures. 


This episode put an end forever to the attempts of the Stuarts to win back the 
English throne. 
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began, singularly enough, near the site now occupied by busy 
Pittsburgh, where General Braddock was defeated (1755) by 
the French and their Indian allies in his attempt to take 
Fort Duquesne. The English captured two French frigates off 
the coast of Newfoundland, and war commenced on the high 
seas before it was declared in 1756. Frederick the Great was 
well aware that Maria Theresa was forming a coalition against 
him and accordingly entered into an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain, who was thereby ranged among the enemies of Austria 
instead of, as formerly, among her friends. 

The news of Frederick’s alliance with Great Britain had a 
remarkable effect upon the court of Louis XV. Kaunitz, the 
able ambassador of Maria Theresa, had been busy trying to 
bring France over to his side, and he now succeeded; in spite 
of two hundred years of hostility to the House of Hapsburg, 
France bound herself to her inveterate enemy in an alliance of 
friendship and defense. After this astonishing diplomatic revo- 
lution the new friends proceeded to plan a partition of Prussia. 
Maria Theresa was to reduce Frederick’s territories to the 
boundaries of a hundred years before, deprive him of his 
rank of king, and thus thoroughly humiliate him. Russia, 
Saxony, and Sweden also agreed to join in the concerted attack 
upon Prussia, and armies gathering from all points of the 
compass threatened to reduce the Hohenzollern state to 
insignificance. 

However, it was in this very war that Frederick earned his 
title of ‘the Great’”’ and showed himself the equal of the ablest 
generals that the world has seen. Learning the object of the 
allies, he did not wait for them to declare war upon him; with 
entire disregard of international law he invaded Saxony, ex- 
pelled the elector, assumed the administration of the province, 
and defeated the Austrians sent against him (1756). The 
next year, however, he found himself thickly beset with diffi- 
culties. Sweden, having joined the coalition against him, occu- 
pied East Pomerania; France began to pour an enormous 
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army into his Rhenish provinces; Russian troops invaded East 
Prussia and overwhelmed the general whom Frederick dis- 
patched against them; and Frederick himself was badly beaten 
at Kolin by the Imperial army. 

Nevertheless Frederick recruited fresh levies, turned to the 
western part of Saxony to meet the oncoming French troops, 
and gained one of his most famous victories at the battle of 
Rossbach (1757) against the French and Imperial forces. 
Then, swinging back to the east, he worsted the Austrians and 
Russians a month later at Leuthen in Silesia in a memorable 
battle which Napoleon afterwards declared would alone have 
placed the Prussian king among the great generals of all time. 
For five years more Frederick continued the unequal struggle 
in Saxony, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Bohemia, sometimes in 
victory and sometimes in bitter defeat, but subjected to a 
constant strain on his resources which eventually shattered his 
splendid army and embittered its intrepid commander. 

During these trying years one of Frederick’s principal 
sources of support was the annual subsidy of six hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds furnished him by William Pitt, then 
the chief minister in Great Britain and director of British 
operations on land and sea. Unfortunately for Frederick, in 
the autumn of 1761 Pitt was forced to resign his office 
owing to the fact that the new sovereign, George III (1760- 
1820), longed for peace and was especially opposed to the 
minister’s plan for increasing the war burden by fighting the 
king of Spain, who had just renewed the family compact with 
France. The subsidies that had so materially helped Frederick 
in his struggle were now withdrawn, and he was advised to 
make terms with his enemies. Naturally this reversal of the 
British policy greatly incensed Frederick and inspired him 
with a stanch hatred for England which he cherished until 
his death. 

The outlook would now have been gloomy indeed for Fred- 
erick had it not been for the death of his bitter enemy, the 
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Tsarina Elizabeth of Russia, in 1762. Her successor, Peter III, 
was a great admirer of Frederick and promptly concluded 
peace with him. Freed thus from further danger on the Rus- 
sian side, Frederick turned upon the Austrians, drove them 
out of Silesia, and in November agreed to a truce with Maria 
Theresa as a preliminary to a final settlement, which was 
reached in Hubertsburg in Saxony in February, 1763. The 
Seven Years’ War brought to Frederick only a renewed con- 
firmation of his claim to the Silesian province and to Aus- 
tria an enormous war debt and the promise of the Prussian king 
to assist Maria Theresa’s son, Joseph II, in securing the suc- 
cession to his father as emperor. 

Meanwhile France and England brought their maritime 
and colonial struggle to a close in a treaty of peace signed at 
Paris in February, 1763. This settlement was most disastrous 
for Louis XV, who, instead of the glory and dominion he had 
sought, had to acknowledge only defeat and ruin. The great 
empire which the French colonists had been building up in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence and east of the Mississippi for more 
than a century had to be surrendered to England. Though 
France retained five trading posts in India, they were not to be 
fortified, and thus the hopes of conquering Hindustan, which 
she had cherished during recent years, came to naught. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, emerged from the conflict incon- 
testably mistress of the seas and the world’s greatest colonial 
power (see the following chapter). 

In addition to the discredit resulting from these grave terri- 
torial losses, Louis XV had become burdened by a connection 
with the House of Austria, which was thoroughly unpopular 
with his subjects, and he had incurred a great war debt that 
helped materially to bring on in later years the financial dis- 
aster which precipitated the French Revolution. 
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THREE PARTITIONS OF POLAND, 1772, 1793, AND 1795 


Frederick’s success in seizing and holding one of Austria’s 
finest provinces did not satisfy him. The central portions of 
his kingdom—Brandenburg, Silesia, and Pomerania—were 
completely cut off from East. Prussia by a considerable tract 
known as West Prussia, which belonged to the kingdom of 
Poland. The map will show how great must have been Fred- 
erick’s temptation to fill this gap, especially as Poland was in 
no condition to defend its possessions. 

With the exception of Russia, Poland (including Lithuania) 
was the largest kingdom in Europe. It covered an immense 
plain with no natural boundaries, and the population, which 
was very thinly scattered, belonged to several races. Besides 
the Poles themselves, there were Germans in the cities of West 
Prussia, and Lithuanians and Russians in Lithuania. The 
Jews were very, numerous everywhere, forming half the popu- 
lation in some of the towns. The Poles were usually Catholics, 
the Germans were Protestants, and the Russians adhered to the 
Greek Church. These differences in religion, added to those 
of race, created endless difficulties and dissensions. 

Instead of having developed a strong monarchy, as her 
neighbors— Prussia, Russia, and Austria—had done, Poland 
remained in a state of feudal anarchy which the nobles had 
taken the greatest pains to perpetuate by binding their kings 
in such a way that they had no power either to maintain order 
or to defend the country from attack. The king could not 
declare war, make peace, impose taxes, or pass any law with- 
out the consent of the diet. As the diet was composed of rep- 
resentatives of the nobility, any one of whom could freely veto 
any measure (for no measure could pass that had even one 
vote against it), most of the diets broke up without accom- 
plishing anything. 

The kingship was not hereditary in Poland; each time the 
ruler died, the nobles assembled and chose a new one, com- 
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monly a foreigner. These elections were tumultuous; and the 
various European powers regularly interfered, by force or 
bribery, to secure the election of a candidate who they believed 
would favor their interests. 

The nobles in Poland were very numerous. There were 
perhaps a million and a half of them, mostly very poor, owning 
only a trifling bit of land. There was a saying that the poor 
noble’s dog, even if he sat in the middle of the estate, was sure 
to have his tail upon a neighbor’s land. It was the few rich 
and powerful families that really controlled such government 
as existed in Poland. There was no middle class except in 
the few German towns. The peasants were miserable, indeed. 
They had sunk from serfs to slaves over whom their lords had 
the right of life and death. They owed all the fruits of their 
labor to their lords and were mere chattels, living in hopeless 
filth and misery. There was for them no king, no law but the 
will of their masters, no country but the manor on which they 
were born and towhich they belonged like the cattle in the fields. 

Augustus III of Poland died in 1763, just as the Seven Years’ 
War had been brought to a close, and Frederick immediately 
arranged with the new Russian ruler, the famous Catherine II, 
to put upon the vacant throne her favorite, Poniatowski, who 
took the title of Stanislaus II. 

Since Catherine (1762-1796) was to play a conspicuous 
role in all the affairs of Europe for thirty-five years, a word 
must be said of the manner in which this Cerman woman be- 
came the ruler of all the Russias. She was the daughter of 
one of Frederick the Great’s officers and had been selected by 
him in 1743, at the request of the Tsarina Elizabeth, as a suit- 
able wife for Peter, the heir to the throne. At the age of four- 
teen this inexperienced girl found herself in the midst of the 
intrigues of the court at St. Petersburg; she joined the Greek 
Church, exchanged her name of Sophia for that of Catherine, 
and, by zealous study of both books and men, prepared to 
make her new name famous. 
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Her husband proved to be a worthless fellow who early be- 
gan to neglect and maltreat her. Catherine won over the im- 
perial guard and had herself proclaimed empress. Peter was 
forced to abdicate, and was carried off by some of Catherine’s 
supporters, who put him to death, probably with her tacit 
consent. ; 

In the spirit of Peter the Great, Catherine determined to 
carry on the Europeanizing of Russia and extend her empire. 
She was unquestionably thoroughly unscrupulous and hypo- 
critical, but she was shrewd in the choice and management of 
her ministers and was herself a hard worker. She rose at six 
o’clock in the morning, prepared her own breakfast, and turned 
to the dull business of government, carefully considering the 
reports laid before her relating to the army, the navy, finances, 
and foreign affairs. She read and admired the writings of 
Voltaire and the various other French philosophers and re- 
formers, whom she welcomed at her court whenever she could 
induce them to visit her. She was, in short, a sort of female 
Frederick the Great.’ 

To return to Poland, Catherine was disappointed in Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski, who showed himself favorable to reform. He 
even proposed to do away with the liberum veto, the sacred 
right of any member of the diet to block a measure no matter 
how salutary. Russia, however, supported by Prussia, inter- 
vened to demand that the liberum veto, which insured con- 
tinued anarchy, should be maintained, and that the adherents 
of the Protestant and Greek churches should be granted 
reasonable rights. 

Meanwhile France, in order to direct Catherine’s attention 
to another quarter, encouraged the Turks to attack her; but 
Catherine’s armies gained victory after victory. She sent a 
fleet around through the North Sea into the Mediterranean 
(1770) which destroyed the Turkish squadron in the Agean 
Sea. Her forces occupied the coast of the Black Sea and 


For Catherine’s reforms see below, pp. 190 f. 
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seemed ready to cross the Balkan Mountains and perhaps put 
an end to the Turkish power in Europe. 

Austria was thoroughly alarmed by the prospect of having 
Russia for a neighbor on the southeast instead of the ever- 
weakening Turks. She consequently approached her old en- 
emy, Frederick, and between them they decided that Russia 
should be allowed to take a portion of Poland if she would 
consent to give up most of her Turkish conquests; then Aus- 
tria, in order to maintain the balance of power, should also be 
given a slice of Poland, and Frederick should take the longed- 
for West Prussia. 

Accordingly, in 1772 Poland’s three neighbors arranged to 
take each a portion of the distracted kingdom. Austria was 
assigned a strip inhabited by almost three million Poles and 
Russians and thus added two new kinds of people and two new 
languages to her already varied collection of races and tongues. 
Prussia was given a smaller piece; but it was the coveted West 
Prussia which she needed to fill out her boundaries, and its 
inhabitants were to a considerable extent Germans and Protes- 
tants. Russia’s strip on the east was inhabited entirely by 
Russians. The Polish diet was forced, by the advance of 
Russian troops to Warsaw, to approve the partition. 

This scandalous mutilation of an ancient kingdom, which 
had once been one of the most extensive in Europe, awakened 
general indignation and touched the seared consciences of men 
who had become accustomed to see thousands of soldiers 
killed and hundreds of towns sacked to secure a trifling addi- 
tion of territory to France or a throne for the queen of Spain’s 
son. Even those who had shared the booty showed signs of 
shame, especially Maria Theresa, who wept while she reached 
out her hand for her share. 

Poland seemed at first, however, to have learned a great 
lesson from the disaster. During the twenty years following 
its first dismemberment, there was an extraordinary revival in 
education, art, and literature; the old universities at Vilna 
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and Krakow were reorganized and many new schools were 
established. King Stanislaus Poniatowski summoned French 
and Italian artists and entered into correspondence with the 
French philosophers and reformers. Historians and poets 
sprang up to give distinction to the last days of Polish inde- 
pendence. 

The new Polish constitution, approved on May 3, 1791, did 
away with the liberum veto, made the crown hereditary, estab- 
lished a parliament something like that of Great Britain; in 
short, gave to the king power enough to conduct the govern- 
ment efficiently and yet made him and his ministers dependent 
upon the representatives of the nation. 

There was a party, however, which regretted the changes 
and feared that in time they might result in doing away with 
the absolute control of the nobles over the peasants. These 
opponents of reform appealed to Catherine for aid. She, mind- 
ful as always of her own interests, denounced all changes in a 
government “under which the Polish republic had flourished 
for so many centuries,” and declared that the reformers were 
no better than the abhorred French Jacobins, who were then 
busy destroying the power of their king. She sent her soldiers 
and her wild Cossacks into Poland, and the enemies of the new 
constitution were able with her help to undo all that had been 
done and to reéstablish the liberum veto. 

Not satisfied with plunging Poland into its former anarchy, 
Russia and Prussia determined to rob her of still more’ terri- 
tory. Frederick the Great’s successor, Frederick William II, 
ordered his forces across his eastern boundary, on the ground 
that Danzig was sending grain to the French Revolutionists, 
that Poland was infested with Jacobins, and that, in general, 
she threatened the tranquillity of her neighbors. In this sec- 
ond partition (1793) Prussia cut deep into Poland, added a 
million and a half of Poles to her subjects, and acquired the 
towns of Thorn, Danzig, and Posen. Russia’s gains were three 
millions of people, who at least belonged to her own race, 
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On this occasion Austria was put off with the promises of her 
confederates, Russia and Prussia, that they would use their 
good offices to secure Bavaria for her in exchange for the 
Austrian Netherlands. 

At this juncture the Poles found a national leader in the, 
brave Kosciusko, who had fought under Washington for 
- American liberty. With the utmost care and secrecy he or- 
ganized an insurrection in the spring of 1794 and summoned 
the Polish people to join his standard of national independence. 
The Poles who had been incorporated into the Prussian mon- 
archy thereupon rose and forced Frederick William to with- 
draw his forces. 

Catherine was ready, however, to crush the patriots. Kos- 
ciusko was wounded and captured in battle, and by the end of 
the year Russia was in control of Warsaw. The Polish king 
was compelled to abdicate, and the remnants of the dismem- 
bered kingdom were divided (1795), after much bitter con- 
tention, among Austria, Russia, and Prussia. In the three 
partitions which blotted out Poland from the map of Eu- 
rope, Russia received practically all the old grand duchy of 
Lithuania, or nearly twice the combined shares of Austria 
and Prussia. 

Except for the extinction of Poland and the increase in the 
size of Prussia, Russia, and Austria, with the accompanying 
novel complications, no very important shiftings of boundary 
lines or changes of dynasties resulted in Europe from the pro- 
longed wars of the eighteenth century. The reader can hardly 
hope to recollect very long even the few details which have 
been recalled. They are nevertheless impressive as illustrating 
the standards of international morality, later to be perpetuated 
by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars and maintained 
down to our own time. The raison d’état, as the diplomatists 
called it, was evoked to cover governmental perfidies and ag- 
gressions entirely abhorrent to the prevailing notions of pri- 
vate human relationships, outside those of the criminal class. 


2 CHAPTER XXIII 
EUROPEAN EXPANSION OVERSEAS 
How THE GLOBE BECAME EUROPE’s MARKET PLACE 


Perhaps the most amazing peculiarity of western-European 
civilization is its tendency to diffuse itself rapidly among all 
mankind. No considerable portion of the globe has remained 
unaffected by modern European enterprises, inventions, and 
discoveries. There have always been wanderers and conquer- 
ors both by land and by sea, but in the scope of their adven- 
_ turesnonecan compare with modern European peoples and their 
colonial offspring in their world-embracing range. They have 
made possible the intercommunication of all humanity. With 
the compass to guide, and steam to drive their ever-swifter and 
ever-larger vessels; with airships to soar above the mountains 
and rivers,—all barriers, whether of land or of water, have 
disappeared. Submarine telegraphs and the marvel of radio 
permit practically instantaneous understandings between the 
most widely separated points. Modern commerce, unlimited 
in its growth and insatiable in its demands, has eagerly seized 
upon all these devices to convert the whole globe into a single 
market place where all nations, peoples, and tribes can con- 
veniently traffic, exchange their wares, and supply their needs. 

The war which began in 1914 speedily involved most of the 
nations of the earth, and left none of them, civilized or savage, 
wholly untouched by the commotion it caused. Representa- 
tives of most of the peoples of the earth now convene around a 
council table at Geneva; and the delegates from Japan, South 
Africa, or New Zealand can communicate more readily at 


any moment with their home government than Louis XIV, 
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in his palace of Versailles, could have word from Paris, ten 
miles away. So it has come about that European interests and 
problems, European thought and invention, have become world 
interests and problems, world thought and invention. Euro- 
pean history, as shown earlier in this volume, has never been 
confined to Europe. Up to the eighteenth century Europe was 
on the whole passive rather than active, received rather than 
gave. Then matters began to be reversed: European civiliza- 
tion became aggressive; it invaded, conquered, and acquired ; 
it blandly assumed that the earth and the fullness thereof were 
its rightful heritage. There might be a price to pay; but this 
was, to stanch imperialists, “the white man’s burden.” 

Europe includes scarcely a twelfth of the land upon the 
globe, and yet over three fifths of the world is today either 
occupied by peoples of European origin or ruled by European 
states. The possessions of France in Asia and Africa exceed 
the entire area of Europe; even the little kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands administers a colonial dominion three times the size of 
Germany. The British Empire, of which the island of Great 
Britain constitutes but a hundredth part, includes one fifth of 
the world’s dry land. Moreover, European peoples have pop- 
ulated the United States, which is nearly as large as all Europe, 
and rule all Mexico and South America. 

Successive wars have been waged during the past two cen- 
turies by the European nations in their efforts to extend and 
defend their distant possessions. The internal affairs of each 
country have been constantly influenced by the demands of 
its merchants and the achievements of its sailors and soldiers, 
fighting rival nations or alien peoples thousands of miles from 
London, Paris, or Vienna. The great manufacturing towns of 
England—Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham—have owed 
their growth and prosperity to India, China, and Australia. 
Ports like Liverpool, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Marseille 
would dwindle away if their trade were confined to the de- 
mands of their European neighbors. 
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A brief account has already been given (Vol. I, pp. 335 ff.) 
of the increase of geographical knowledge and the expansion of 
European trade before the opening of the eighteenth century. 
The Portuguese mariners found their way by sea round Africa 
to India and the Spice Islands. Columbus and his successors 
revealed the New World of the Americas. Then the Dutch 
supplanted the Portuguese; the Spanish power declined; and 
a new but powerful competitor appeared in the field,—Eng- 
land, last, but greatest in its zest for colonial expansion. Pre- 
viously the English merchant adventurers had trafficked in the 
Netherlands and even in the Baltic, but there was little indica- 
tion down to the opening of the seventeenth century that Great 
Britain was ever to become the queen of the seas. 

In the year 1600 certain English business men organized the 
“Company of Merchants of London trading into the East 
Indies.” It had a right to operate all the way round the world 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait of Magellan. It 
came to be called the East India Company, but at that time the 
“East Indies” was a highly comprehensive term having no 
special reference to India and including the Spice Islands. In- 
deed, the first expedition of the new company was made with 
four vessels, which sailed for Sumatra and then to Java. The 
next tiny fleet reached the Spice Islands. A little later Surat 
was occupied by the company and thus a foothold was obtained 
in India proper, against the hot opposition of the Portuguese 
but with the permission of the Great Mogul. 

The organization of trading companies, not only by the Eng- 
lish but by the Dutch and French, was rendered necessary 
owing to the considerable capital required in fitting out ships, 
collecting suitable cargoes, and maintaining trading stations 
(factories, as they were called, after the “factors,” or agents, 
who managed them). The English East India Company was 
authorized, as the merchant adventurers had been earlier, to 
choose its officials, make rules for its own government, and de- 
fend its interest and monopoly against private and foreign com- 
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petition. Whatever the terms of their charters, the great 
companies were all by implication free to make war upon one 
-another ; their vessels were equipped with cannon, and troops 
were Collected and used when necessary. These business cor- 
porations therefore transcended the ofdinary powers of private 
companies. They were in some respects really states which 
had to manage warlike operations far from the home govern- 
ment. Nor were they unimportant states, since the British 
East India Company, for instance, became ultimately a con- 
quering power which influenced the lives of millions of people. 


INDIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


The Indian peninsula is separated into three great divisions. 
In the extreme north are the regions of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and their foothills. South of these are plains and the 
valleys of a network of rivers draining into the Ganges, which 
flows southeastward for fifteen hundred miles into the Bay of 
Bengal, fertilizing one of the most thickly populated districts 
of the world. The third region is the table-land of southern 
India (the Deccan), rising in many places, especially near the 
seacoast, into mountain ranges and drained by rivers running 
eastward into the Bay of Bengal. 

While all variations of climate may be found in India, from 
the extreme heat of the tropical regions to the temperate 
climate of the north and the alpine cold of the Himalayas, gen- 
erally speaking the heat and humidity make the country some- 
what trying to men accustomed to the colder and drier climes 
of the north. India yields almost all the mineral and vegetable 
products which are the objects of modern commerce. The 
northern plains of the Ganges and its tributaries furnish cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, spices, dyes, opium, rice, and grain; while 
the southern table-lands, in addition to grain and cotton, afford 
a variety of minerals and precious stones, among which are the 
famous diamonds of Golconda. 
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The present British domain of India is, including Burma, 
about as large as all Europe, excluding Russia, and has about 
as many human beings living within its confines. It is nearly. 
two thousand miles long and two thousand miles wide in its 
extreme measurements. It is as far from the mouth of the 
Indus on the west to the mouths of the Ganges on the east as 
from Dublin to Moscow. From the foot of the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin is a journey equal in length to that from Stock- 
holm to Crete. The peoples of India speak about a hundred 
and fifty different languages, not including various local dia- 
lects, and are racially very mixed. In religions and customs 
they far outrun the variety to be observed in all Europe. 
Notwithstanding the British supremacy, there are hundreds 
of native states, large and small, tribes and chieftainships, 
which still enjoy a considerable degree of self-determination. 

There is a picture of early India in one of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda: 

Varied truly are our thoughts. 
Varied are the ways of men... . 
I’m a poet, dad is medicine-man, 
Mamma is grinding at the mill. 
With varied thoughts intent on gain 
We follow after weaith of cows. . 
The horse [longs for] an easy car to draw, 
The troops of lovers jest and laugh, 
The frog wants too a water pool. 
O Indu, flow round for Indra.t 


The son is a dreamer, father practices incantations, mother 
sees to the meals; wealth is reckoned in cattle (as in ancient 
Rome, hence the Latin pecunia, and our “pecuniary”); the 
horse is useful if sometimes lazy; the frog is entitled, like the 
lovers, to what he longs for; the powerful god Indra must 
be invoked to protect and bless. Indeed, so varied were the 
thoughts of India and varied its ways that its best thinkers 


1Vedic Hymns, pp. 79-80. Translated by Edward J. Thomas. 
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became tolerant beyond anything dreamed of in the Western 
world. And when they expressed a conjecture about the mys- 
teries of life, they were wont to add, from the bottom of their 
hearts, “But this is not after all exactly the way it really is.” 
So one may turn to India to escape the confident dogmatism 
and literalness of European tradition. 

The Rig-Veda and other collections of hymns, psalms, and 
ritualistic directions, and the great epic, the Mahabharata, 
filling many printed volumes, tell, in mythical fashion, of the 
invasion of India by the Aryas. Embedded in the vast Ma- 
habharata is the famous (but much later) Bhagavad Gita, a 
treatise on salvation through selflessness, and escape from the 
false seductions of life. These books, together with endless 
commentaries on the Vedas (Upanishads), constitute the chief 
parts of the voluminous holy scriptures of the Hindus. It isa 
literary jungle into which European scholars began to pene- 
trate in the nineteenth century when they learned Sanskrit, 
the ancient Indo-European language in which these are com- 
posed. Some part of this literature has been done into English 
and other European tongues and underlies the theosophical 
lore of the West. 

The Aryas were the ancestors of the modern Hindus and 
akin in language to most of the peoples of Europe. The date 
when they moved down from Persia and the north into India, 
and when their ancient literature was composed, no one knows; 
according to their legends it was some five thousand years ago. 
These fair Northern invaders found a dark-skinned race, whom 
they scorned and reduced to servitude. These aboriginal 
“Dravidian” peoples form the earliest known stratum of the 
Indian population.’ They still occupy southern India, number- 
ing some fifty-five millions and speaking tongues entirely alien 
to those of the Hindus. 


1Some anthropologists conjecture that the wild tribes of central India, such 
as the Bhils and Gonds, numbering about eleven millions, are the oldest kind of ' 
inhabitants, 
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There arose among the Hindus a great prophet, Gautama, 
the Buddha or “enlightened.”” He was a contemporary of 
Confucius, the revered teacher of the Chinese; his life over- 
lapped that of Aschylus, the first great tragic poet of Greece, 
and it was but a few years after his death (483? B.c.) that 
Nehemiah became the restorer of Jerusalem and of the Jewish 
religion. Buddha’s teachings were derived more or less from 
earlier speculations in regard to life and salvation. All things 
are transitory, even the gods must come to an end; in its very 
nature being is misery; and the soul is an illusion. These are 
the fundamental truths which the followers of Buddha strive to 
master as the fixed and necessary nature of being. To be saved, 
one must see things as they are; greed, lust, and hate, that is, 
desire in all its forms, underlies misery. Ways must be found 
to quench desire and reach an ideal state, Nirvana, which 
seems to be philosophic calm, the peace that passeth under- 
standing, the merging of self in the infinite—a condition which 
to strenuous Western observers borders upon sheer annihila- 
tion. In this way one may be perfected and finally escape from 
the cycle of rebirths and consequently from renewed misery. 
Gentleness, toleration, love for one’s fellows, and an ardent 
missionary impulse are conspicuous in Buddhism.* 

A few decades after Alexander the Great added the banks of 
the Indus to his huge empire, the most famous of ancient In- 
dian rulers, Asoka (264-228 B.c.), became disgusted with war 
and violence and dedicated his later years to the peaceful 
spread of Buddhism. He set forth in public places the rules. 
of righteous conduct where all might see them.? A number of 


*See Mrs. Rhys Davids’s Buddhism (Home University Library) and Bud- 
dhism in Translations, by H. C. Warren (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. IIT), for 
a sympathetic presentation of the earliest form of Buddha’s teachings as they 
are preserved in Burma and Ceylon today. The beliefs and practices of the great 
majority of Buddhists are at the present time alien in many respects to the 
teachings of their prophet. 

*Asoka’s missionaries were to associate with all manner of men, the proud 
Brahmans and the despised outcast alike. 
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these most interesting inscriptions have been unearthed re- 
cently in various parts of India and throw much light on the 
earlier aspirations of Buddhism. In spite of the work of this 
Buddhist Constantine-and his successors, the religion of Gau- 
tama was destined after a few centuries to disappear from 
India (except in Burma), as Christianity disappeared from 
Syria. The Buddhist doctrines, with their concomitant culture, 
were, however, carried (with every kind of modification, com- 
promise, and distortion) into Tibet, China, and Japan. There 
are at least three hundred and fifty million human beings who 
revere the Buddha’s name today, and no other religion can 
claim so many followers. 

The prevailing religion in India came to be Brahminism, a 
mixture of the older notions of the Aryas and the innovations 
of Gautama. Its chief characteristics are the recognition of 
innumerable gods; the acknowledged supremacy of the priestly 
Brahmans (Brahmins) and adhesion to every kind of supersti- 
tious rule regarding the social relations and personal contacts 
of the several “‘castes’”’; and the worship of the cow, including 
even a respect for its honorable dung. 

Of the castes, that of the Brahmans is the highest; it claims 
the monopoly of all holy rites, it furnishes the scholars, poets, 
and lawgivers, and it demands the unconditioned reverence of 
all other castes. Water in which a Brahman has dipped his toe 
gains for the humble a celestial quality. There are all kinds of 
Brahmans, proud and insolent, gentle and meditative. Next to 
them are the Rajputs, or warriors; then the Vaisyas, the peas- 
ants and merchants. Lowest of all are the Pariahs, who are 
not regarded as worthy to belong to any caste but are outcasts 
from society, scorned by all, even their degraded selves. Fa- 
miliar association between the castes is deemed sinful, and the 
distance which must be maintained in order to avoid unclean- 
ness and necessitate purification is established by rule. The 
various castes are forbidden to intermarry, and no one can 
escape the group into which he happens to be born. The sys- 
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tem is very complicated and subject to many variations and 
violations. But this brief description gives some idea of its 
fundamental character. 

In addition to the Hindus, in all their bewildering variety 
and admixtures, there are millions of Mohammed’s follow- 
ers in India. This is the result of repeated invasions through 
the northwestern passes by Afghans, Persians, Turks, and 
Mongols, who aspired to gain an overlordship in India. Dur- 
ing the rapid expansion of Islam a few decades after Moham- 
med’s death efforts were made by the Mohammedans to 
win India as they won Spain, but the Hindus combined to 
drive out the invader. Then began incursions on the part 
of the restless Mongol peoples, who were harassing east- 
ern Europe. These had been converted to Mohammedanism, 
as we have seen. The famous Tamerlane (Timur) invaded 
India in 1398. The chief result of this brief occupation was 
that it suggested to a descendant of his, Baber (d. 1530), a 
renewed and this time successful attack on India. In this way 
the so-called Mogul empire was established. Its bounds, at 
first limited to portions of northern India, were greatly in- 
creased by one of Baber’s successors, Akbar, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. This extraordinary ruler strove to bring 
about a great religious compromise which might reconcile 
Hindus and Mohammedans. He himself married a Hindu wife 
from the military caste of the Rajputs, and promulgated a 
faith which he hoped would be accepted by everyone as con- 
taining the essentials of all religions. Like Elizabeth, his con- 
temporary, he deemed a state religion necessary, and he put 
himself at the head of it. Each morning he worshiped the sun 
in public as the symbol of the soul of light that animates 
the universe. 

Akbar’s son Jahangir (1605-1627) was the first Great Mogul 
with whom the English India Company had dealings. His son, 
Shah Jahan, founded the modern city of Delhi, erected the 
famous peacock throne, and built the lovely Taj Mahal, where 
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he and his favorite wife are buried. His son, Aurungzeb, dur- 
ing a long reign from 1658 to 1707, extended his rule, by foul 
means and fair, over a great part of India. After him the Mon- 
gol emperors were without exception feeble folk with com- 
monly short and meaningless reigns down to the year 1857, 
when the British put an end to the dynasty of Baber and be- 
came more powerful than he or any of his successors had been. 

The significance of all this is that a great number of the 
rulers of India today are Mohammedans, and over sixty mil- 
lions of its people are faithful to Islam. The adherents of 
Hinduism are, however, reckoned at well over two hundred 
million. The Buddhists outside of Burma are negligible. Of 
Christians there are some three million over against some nine 
million who still bow down to wood and stone, in a primi- 
tive fashion antedating the refinements of Hindus, Buddhists, 
Musselmans, and Christians. 

This “India,” which has no native name nor any common 
tongue except a sort of lingua franca encouraged by the British 
in the nineteenth century,’ and rival religions from the most 
primitive to the most sophisticated, was destined to come under 
the rule of new invaders from an island lying ten thousand 
miles away in the Atlantic Ocean. There is no stranger story 
than that of the British in India. 
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Originally the English had no idea of conquering any part of 
Hindustan. They did no more than establish agencies, or 
“factories.” These were trading settlements where one would 
find a warehouse in which were stored the goods brought from 
England for sale in India and the Indian commodities which 
the native merchants, or the Englishmen who penetrated into 

1 This vernacular of trade takes two forms: Hindustani, in which many San- 
skrit words are incorporated to suit the taste of the Hindus, and Urdu, which 


is loaded with Persian and some Arabic words to suit the Mohammedans. Both 
are based on the language used in Delhi and the neighboring region. 
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the interior, collected to be shipped to England. Around the 
warehouse were the houses of the agents of the East India 
Company, built in a fashion more suited to European customs 
than were the native dwellings. Sometimes the entire settle- 
ment was surrounded by fortifications, especially after it was 
found that the richly stocked warehouses might be sacked by 
native marauders. About 1640 the English established a fac- 
tory at Hugli, near the mouths of the Ganges in Bengal, one 
of the richest of the Indian provinces. About the same time 
they built Fort St. George at Madras, nearly a thousand miles 
down the coast, on the first land actually acquired by them. 

The Dutch, not the French, were at first the most serious 
rivals of the English merchants in the “East Indies.” The 
Dutch claimed exclusive rights to the particularly precious is- 
lands of Banda and Amboina, where the rarest spices grew,— 
nutmeg, mace, and cloves,—and for a time they seemed to 
have the advantage. They owned more than half the mer- 
chant ships of Europe, and consequently Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam enjoyed a great part of the profits which resulted from 
carrying goods to the East and then returning to supply Eng- 
land and the ports of the Continent with the spices, precious 
stones, ivory, and rich fabrics of the Orient. 

Oliver Cromwell tried to reduce the Dutch trade and en- 
courage English shipping by the Navigation Act, which Parlia- 
ment passed in 1651. This provided that only English vessels 
should be permitted to bring to England commodities produced 
in Asia, Africa, or America. The result was a short, brisk com- 
mercial war between the Dutch and the English, fought at sea,. 
in which sometimes one fleet, sometimes the other, gained the 
upper hand. This conflict is notable as the first modern exam- 
ple of a distinctly commercial struggle. Nations were begin- 
ning to go to war over trade as well as over land and religion. 

On the restoration of Charles II in 1660 the English, after 
almost twenty years of civil war and disorder, were ready to 


1This station was later transferred to Calcutta, a few miles away. 
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devote themselves more seriously to defending and extending 
their foreign trade and their colonies in the East and the West. 
The king granted a new charter to the East India Company 
which gave it a monopoly of the trade, with the right to coin 
money, to administer justice, to punish independent English 
merchants who sailed ships into Eastern waters on their own 
account, and, finally, to wage war and make peace with non- 
Christian states. Cromwell’s Navigation Act was reénforced 
by additional provisions to the effect that not only must the 
ships be owned and manned by Englishmen, but they must be 
English-built as well. Charles II also dispatched troops to the 
Company’s settlements to help in defending them against at- 
tacks of other Europeans and natives. He also turned over to 
the Company the town of Bombay, which his Portuguese wife 
had brought him as her dowry. This soon (1685) became the 
headquarters of the Company (instead of Surat) and is now 
the second greatest emporium of Indian trade. 

The war with Holland, begun under Cromwell, was renewed 
under Charles II. The two nations were very evenly matched 
on the sea; but in 1664 the English succeeded in seizing some 
of the West Indian islands from the Dutch, as well as their 
colony upon Manhattan Island, which was renamed “New 
York” in honor of the king’s brother, the Duke of York. On 
the other hand, the Dutch expelled the English from their last 
foothold in the Spice Islands (1667). 

After some further hostilities the Dutch joined the English 
against the menacing power of Louis XIV, and in 1688 per- 
mitted their stadholder to occupy the vacant English throne. 
Their strength had, however, been exhausted in the long wars 
with Louis XIV, and they gave up the attempt to oppose Eng- 
land in India. Yet, although they no longer dominated the 
seas as they had done earlier, the Dutch still held important 
possessions and enjoyed a flourishing trade at the opening 
of the eighteenth century. Nevertheless their advance was 
checked, and it was not they but the French who were now to 
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engage the British in a momentous struggle to decide which 
was to gain control of India and North America.’ 

The ambitions of Louis XIV had not been confined to pun- 
ishing the Dutch, making annexations at the expense of his 
neighbors, and assuring the Spanish throne to his grandson. In 
1664, under the influence of Colbert, the king chartered the 
French East India Company, granting it a monopoly of trade 
for fifty years and the right to cast cannon, to raise troops, to 
garrison posts, and to declare war and make peace in the name 
of their sovereign. The king also assisted the company with 
large grants from the royal treasury. 

In 1669 the first French expedition under the new company 
arrived at Surat, where they established a factory alongside 
those of the English and Portuguese, from which they sent out 
their agents in every direction. Three years later the French 
became the rivals of the English in Bengal by fortifying them- 
selves at Chandernagore, just north of Calcutta. They also pur- 
chased from the ruler of the Carnatic, on the eastern shores of 
the Deccan, a plot of ground of about one hundred and thirteen 
acres, upon which was the village of Pondicherry, destined to 
be the capital of the French dominions in India. 

Not long before his death in 1707 the last Great Mogul, Au- 
rungzeb, wrote toa friend lamenting that his power had brought 
him only sorrow and dread or retribution for his evil deeds. 
He is very old and about to die, and his followers are helpless 
and frightened. ‘Restless as quicksilver, separated from their 
lord, they know not whether they have a master or not.’”? And 
the dying Mogul was quite right. All extensive empires in 
India have been precarious and superficial, for it is the normal 
condition of that vast land, so varied by nature and tradition, 
to be divided up into many states and tribes. Accordingly, 


1In spite of the severe losses growing out of the Napoleonic wars the Dutch 
now hold Java, Sumatra, Celebes, the Molucca Islands, portions of Borneo, 
and other islands in the East, comprising an area of over seven hundred thou- 
sand square miles with a population of some thirty-six millions. 
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after the powerful hand of Aurungzeb was withdrawn his em- 
pire fell apart in much the same way—as Macaulay points out 
—as did that of Charlemagne. Like the counts and dukes of 
the Carolingian period, the Mogul’s officials, the subahdars and 
the nawabs (nabobs) and the rajahs (that is, the Hindu princes 
temporarily subjugated by the Mongols), gradually got the — 
power. in their respective districts into their own hands. Al- 
though the emperor, or Great Mogul, as the English called him, 
continued to maintain himself in his capital of Delhi, he could 

no longer be said to rule the country at the opening of the 
eighteenth century, when the French and English were seri- 
ously beginning to turn their attention to his coasts. 

The real situation in India had long been apparent to the 
French governors; and in 1741, when Dupleix, the most re- 
markable of them, received his appointment, he openly adopted 
the policy of establishing French power by allying himself 
with the native rulers and playing them off one against an- 
other. He strongly fortified the French capital, Pondicherry. 
He assumed princely titles granted him by the Great Mogul 
and introduced Oriental pomp into his processions and cere- 
monies. As he had but few soldiers, he enlisted great numbers 
of natives, a custom which was also quickly adopted on a large 
scale by the English. These native soldiers, whom the English 
called “‘sepoys,” were taught to fight in the manner of the 
Europeans, and under the discipline of Western military rules 
soon developed into capable soldiers, especially when sup- 
ported by some European officers and privates. 

During the wars which were waged in Europe over the 
realms of Maria Theresa, the French and English East India 
companies were also fighting to extend their power. One ques- 
tion at issue was whether the French or the English candidate 
should become nawab of the Carnatic. Dupleix appeared at 
first to have the advantage over the British, but his magnificent 
plan of creating a vast French colonial empire in India was 
frustrated by an English commander of even greater genius 
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than his. This was Robert Clive, who had ‘become a book- 
keeper in the service of the English company at Madras in 
1744. He had loved fighting from his boyhood days and had 
eagerly taken service in the army when hostilities with the 
French broke out. His skill in organizing the native troops 

was such that Dupleix was unable to maintain his reputation 
’ and was recalled to France in disgrace in 1754. 

The final crisis in India came in 1756, when France, casting 
in her fortunes with Austria, was forced to wage war at the 
same time with Prussia on land and Great Britain on the sea. 
The French government dispatched Count Lally to India with 
a large force for the purpose of destroying the British settle- 
ments along the Madras coast. Though for a time successful, 
he was finally beaten and his fleet disorganized and driven 
away, so that the French land forces were not supported from 
the sea as were the British. Count Lally was hopelessly de- 
feated at the decisive battle of Wandewash in 1760 and fell 
back to Pondicherry, where, blockaded by land and sea, he was 
compelled the next year to surrender the French capital in 
India. The dream cherished by Dupleix was dispelled: never 
again were the French seriously to menace the rising power 
of Great Britain in India. 

The Treaty of Paris of 1763, which brought the Seven Years’ 
War to a close, returned Pondicherry to France, as well as the 
other posts which she had held before Dupleix’s territorial 
gains, but these posts were not to be fortified, and French 
troops could not be stationed in Bengal, the seat of the growing 
power of England. France ceased to be a rival in the contest 
for the possession of the peninsula, and the British were left 
free scope in the work of conquering and ruling India. 


FOUNDING OF THE BriTISH POWER IN INDIA 
While Clive was fighting the French, the forces of the Brit- 


ish East India Company were extending their power in Bengal, 
a rich province on the lower Ganges. The Company fortified 
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the posts they already held and so gave offense to the nawab, 
Surajah Dowlah, whose capital was about a hundred, miles 
north of Calcutta. He let his officials shut up a hundred and 
forty-five of the British in a little room eighteen feet square, 
the “Black Hole of Calcutta,” and a great part of them had 
perished when morning came. Clive was summoned, and he 
defeated the nawab in the battle of Plassey (1757), with 
nine hundred British soldiers and two thousand sepoys pitted 
against a force of nearly fifty thousand. Surajah Dowlah was 
deposed and murdered. The British nominated his immediate 
successors, who, however, proved refractory ; the Great Mogul 
himself intervened, but was defeated by the British and cap- 
tured. The Company forced him to grant it the right to 
manage his revenues in Bengal, and although the nawab was 
permitted to keep his title, the East India Company became 
practically ruler of a vast and important portion of India.’ 

Vast fortunes were accumulated rapidly through corruption 
and by exploiting the defenseless natives; penniless young 
men who had gone out in the service of the Company returned 
* to England in ten or twelve years in the possession of such 
wealth as to excite the astonishment of the English people at 
home.” Clive himself was poor when he first entered the em- 
ploy of the East India Company, but at the age of thirty-four 
he enjoyed an income of forty thousand pounds a year and 
yet he thought he had shown great self-control in grafting. He 
frankly declared that graft was contagious in India, and that 


1 Thus by a series of unexpected events, a trading company was transformed 
into a great governing body supporting thousands of soldiers, waging war, mak- 
ing treaties, acquiring territory, administering a portion of the Great Mogul’s 
finances, and enjoying immense revenues from taxes and trading monopolies. 
Exceptional advantages for enriching themselves were now offered to the agents 
of the Company in India because the directors, ten thousand miles away, could 
exercise very little control over officials, traders, and agents in a strange land, 
with no strong government to prevent the continued aggressions of the foreign 
intruders. 

2Those who returned from India to spend their ill-gotten gains in London 
were popularly known as “nabobs.” They often figure in Thackeray’s novels. 
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it had spread among the civil and military employees of the 
East India Company down to the lowest rank. 

Strange as it may seem, in spite of its trading monopoly the 
East India Company was heavily in debt and was confronted 
by difficult problems in managing its huge political and mili- 
tary enterprise. This state of affairs, coupled with the conduct 
of the Company’s agents in India and the news of a terrible 
famine in Bengal in 1770, called the attention of the British 
government to the necessity of exercising a stricter supervision 
over the enterprises of British merchants in India. Parliament 
thereupon vested the control of Bombay and Madras in the 
hands of a governor and four councilors in Bengal, to be ap- 
pointed by Parliament in the first instance, and by the directors 
of the East India Company thereafter, but always subject to 
the approval of the crown. Moreover, all reports sent to Lon- 
don by the Company’s agents were to be open to inspection 
by the British government. 

The English possessions were surrounded by the domains of 
native rulers, great and small, who had ordinarily risen to 
power through military prowess and were liable to sudden and * 
violent overthrow. The peninsula was thus kept in a constant 
state of turmoil, and there could be no hope of peace until some 
one power controlled the petty rulers. Warren Hastings be- 
came governor-general of India in 1774. Serious accusations 
of cruelty and misgovernment were brought against him; and 
on his return te England in 1788 he was impeached by the 
House of Commons, the charges being presented in a long 
speech by the celebrated orator Burke.’ This famous trial 
dragged on for seven years and finally ended in the acquittal 
of Hastings. 

The extensive wars in which the Company was engaged dur- 
ing Hastings’s administration led Parliament in 1784 to assume 


1Later writers defend Hastings against the charges advanced by Burke, and 
seem to agree that only his heroic measures could have saved India for the 
British, 
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a more direct management of Indian affairs. A board ap- 
pointed by the king was to reside in England, supervise the 
civil, military, and financial transactions of the Company, and 
examine their accounts and reports. In matters pertaining to 
the expenditure of revenue, to diplomacy, peace, and war, 
‘power was vested in the governor-general and three advisers 
appointed by the Company with the king’s approval and liable 
to be dismissed by him at will. This meant that the highest 
authority in India was thereafter to be in the hands of officials 
whose choice was practically determined by Parliament. 

Although, in assuming control of the political affairs of the 
Company, Parliament distinctly repudiated any intention of 
making further conquests in India, the governor-generals who 
were sent out found themselves irresistibly drawn into wars by 
the restlessness of native rulers whose domains bordered on 
the British possessions. By 1805 the British dominion had 
been extended far up the Ganges val'ey, southward along the 
eastern coast, and over a great portion of the southern end 
of the peninsula (see Chapter XX XIII, below). 


BRITISH AND FRENCH IN NorTH AMERICA 


While the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and French mer- 
chants and trading companies were occupied in the East Indies 
establishing trading posts, fighting one another, and gradually 
conquering territory in distant lands, the New World on the 
other side of the globe was not neglected. It too was ultimately 
to exercise a great influence in European affairs. The history 
of North America is, however, more or less familiar to most 
readers of this volume, and so it is unnecessary here to review 
the story of European discoveries and the planting of colonies. 

1The first of the governors under the new arrangement was Lord Cornwallis, 
who retrieved in India the reputation he had lost in the conflict with the Amer- 
ican colonies. The third governor-general, Lord Wellesley, with the assistance 


of his more famous brother, later Duke of Wellington, steadily annexed addi- 
tional territories whose rulers had disturbed the English rule. 
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Only the general course of events need be reviewed in order 
to bring it into relation with the contemporaneous events in 
Europe and India. 

If one consults a map of the New World as it appeared in 
1750, he will find that the claims of the various states across 
the Atlantic were as follows: France held in addition to New 
France (Canada) the vast territory of Louisiana, extending 
from the Alleghenies to the Rocky Mountains and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. This was defended by 
scattered forts, extending from New Orleans (founded by the 
French Mississippi Company in 1718) to Montreal. The Eng- 
lish Hudson Bay Company claimed the great ill-explored re- 
gion, frequented by adventurous trappers, which lay to the 
north of New France. British colonies occupied all the Atlan- 
tic coast from Newfoundland to a point south of Savannah. 
The British had settlements besides in the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
and Belize (British Honduras). They had also, like France, 
colonized a portion of Guiana on the coast of South America, 
but this was ceded to the Dutch in 1667 in exchange for New 
Amsterdam and their other North American possessions. In 
general, however, all the region to the south of Santa Fe and 
St. Augustine, including Mexico, Florida, Central America, the 
West Indies, and all South America except Guiana and Brazil 
(which was Portuguese), belonged to the Spanish crown. All 
the outlying regions, such as the northwestern parts of North 
America, the interior of Brazil, and the southern part of 
South America, were little known or entirely unexplored by 
Europeans. 

In the final struggle which was approaching between France 
and England for the possession of North America, the French 
found themselves at a great disadvantage. Their claims in- 
cluded an immense territory upon which, in the nature of 
things, they could have only a very precarious hold. The ex- 
hausting wars of Louis XIV affected the colonies by. checking 
immigration and preventing their proper financial support by 
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the home government. The Huguenots, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, would gladly have found homes in the 
New World and built up the French power as the Puritans had 
the English. But New France and Louisiana had been ex- 
plored by the Jesuits, and both the home government and the 
priests scattered about North America stoutly opposed the 
coming of the heretical Huguenots, who were therefore forced 
to flee to Protestant countries. 

The French who came to America were, in general, too en- 
grossed in the fur trade, in exploring, in converting the Indians 
to Christianity, or in fighting the English colonists to form 
strong settled communities. They were not permitted to 
govern themselves when they did collect in settlements, but 
were carefully watched by the officials of a king who forbade 
them to trade with anyone except Frenchmen and Indians. As 
a result of these conditions the scattered French population of 
North America was less than a hundred thousand souls when 
the war broke out with Great Britain in 1754. 

The situation of the British colonies from Massachusetts to 
Georgia was quite different. They varied greatly, it is true, 
in population, religion, trade, and industry, but they had much 
in common and could combine far more easily than the French. 
Four fifths of the British lived within a short distance of the 
seacoast and were consequently in ready communication with 
the mother country, compared with a Frenchman in Detroit 
or Kaskaskia, or even in New Orleans. Each of the colonies 
had its own government and its representative assembly, which 
voted taxes and passed laws subject to the approval of the 
British king. 

Moreover, the British settlers were, for the most part, seek- 
ing permanent homes for themselves and their families; there 
were few mere traders, trappers, missionaries, wandering ad- 
venturers. In spite of the rule made by Parliament that they 
must trade only with Great Britain, industry and commerce 
increased, for it was always possible to evade the navigation 
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laws, which were not strictly enforced. The population of the 
British colonies increased very rapidly. By the close of the 
War of the Spanish Succession there must have been toward 
half a million, and by 1750 this number had almost trebled. A 
great part of the colonists at this latter date had been born in 
America, but they were still loyal to their mother country and 
were now able to vote money, men, and ships to aid her in 
her wars. . 

Just before the Seven Years’ War began in 1756, the French 
and English had begun their struggle in America. The so- 
called French and Indian War broke out in 1754 between the 
English and French colonists. General Braddock was sent 
from England to capture Fort Duquesne, which the French had 
established to keep their rivals out of the Ohio valley. Brad- 
dock knew nothing of border warfare, and he was killed and 
his troops routed. Fortunately for Great Britain, France, as 
an ally of Austria, was soon engaged in a war with Prussia that 
prevented her from giving proper attention to her American 
possessions. A famous statesman, the elder Pitt, then at the 
head of the British ministry, was able not only to succor the 
hard-pressed king of Prussia with money and men but also to 
support the militia of the thirteen American colonies in their 
attacks upon the French. The French forts at Ticonderoga 
and Niagara were taken, Quebec was won in Wolfe’s heroic 
attack (1759), and the next year all Canada submitted to the 
British, whose supremacy on the sea was demonstrated by 
three admirals, each of whom destroyed a French fleet. 

In the Peace of Paris (1763), which brought the Seven 
Years’ War to a close, France gave up all her territory in North 
America. That east of the Mississippi, except New Orleans, 
she ceded to Great Britain; that to the west of the river, in- 
cluding New Orleans, she gave to her ally Spain. Spain, on her 
part, ceded Florida to Great Britain on condition that Great 
Britain would restore Havana and Manila, both of which the 
British had captured. In this way Great Britain got possession 
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of practically all that part of North America which had as yet 
been explored and developed, with the exception, of course, of 
Mexico. While Spain’s territory was greatly augmented by 
Louisiana, she was not in a position to colonize the region, 
which, so to speak, lay fallow until, forty years later, it was 
purchased by the United States. 


How GREAT BRITAIN LOST HER AMERICAN COLONIES 


Great Britain had, however, no sooner added Canada to her 
possessions and driven the French from the vast territory 
which lay between her dominions and the Mississippi than she 
lost the better part of her American empire by the revolt of the 
irritated colonists, who refused to submit to her interference in 
their government and commerce. 

The British settlers had been left alone, for the most part, 
by the home government and had enjoyed far greater freedom 
in the management of their affairs than had the French and 
Spanish colonists. Virginia established its own assembly in 
1619, and Massachusetts became almost an independent 
commonwealth. Methods of self-government developed, which 
were later used as the basis for the constitutions of the several 
states when the colonies gained their independence. By the 
end of the Seven Years’ War the colonists numbered over two 
millions. Their rapidly increasing wealth and strength, their 
free life in a new land, the confidence they had gained in their 
successful conflict with the French, all combined to rerder 
interference of the home government intolerable to them. 

Great Britain, as has been mentioned, had, like Spain, 
France, and other colonizing countries, enacted a number of 
navigation and trade laws by which she tried to keep all the 
benefits of colonial trade and industry to herself. The early 
navigation laws passed under Cromwell and Charles II were 
specially directed against the enterprising Dutch traders. They 
provided that all products grown or manufactured in Asia, 
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Africa, or America should be imported into England or her 
colonies only in British ships. Thus, if a Dutch merchant 
vessel laden with cloves, cinnamon, teas, and silks from the 
Far East anchored in the harbor of New York, the inhabitants 
could not lawfully buy of the ship’s master, no matter how 
much lower his prices were than those offered by British ship- 
pers. Furthermore, another act provided that no commodity 
of European production or manufacture should be imported 
into any of the colonies without being shipped through England 
and carried in ships built in England or the colonies. So if 
a colonial merchant wished to buy French wines or Dutch 
watches, he would have to order through English merchants. 
Again, if a colonist desired to sell to a European merchant such 
products as the law permitted him to sell to foreigners, he had 
to export them in British ships and even send them by way 
of England. 

Certain articles in which the colonists were interested, such 
as sugar, tobacco, and cotton, could be sold only in England. 
Other things they were forbidden to export at all, or even to 
produce. For instance, though they possessed the best furs 
in abundance, they could not export any caps or hats to Eng- 
land or to any foreign country. The colonists had built up 
a lucrative lumber and provision trade with the French West 
Indies, from which they imported large quantities of sugar, 
molasses, and rum—not considered sinful in those days. But 
to keep this trade within British dominions the importation 
of these commodities was forbidden. 

The colonists naturally evaded these laws as far as possible; 
they carried on a flourishing foreign trade and built up in- 
dustries in spite of them. Tobacco, sugar, hemp, flax, and 
cotton were grown, cloth was manufactured, and iron-foundries 
were established. It is clear that where so many people were 
interested in trade and manufacturing a loud protest was sure 
to be raised against the attempts of Great Britain to restrict 
the business of the colonists in favor of her own merchants. 
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Before 1763 the navigation and trade laws had been loosely 
enforced, and business men of social standing ventured to 
neglect them and engage in technically illegal commerce, 
which, from the standpoint of the mother country, constituted 
“smuggling.” 

With the close of the successful Seven Years’ War and the 
conquest of Canada and the Ohio valley, arrangements had to 
be made to protect the new territories and meet the expenses 
incident to the great enlargement of the British Empire. -The 
home government naturally argued that the prosperous colo- 
nists ought to help to pay the debt incurred in the late war and 
contribute toward the maintenance of a small body of troops 
for guarding the new possessions. 

This led to the passage of the Stamp Act, which taxed the 
colonists by requiring them to pay the British government for 
the stamps which had to be used on leases, deeds, and other 
legal documents in order to make them valid. This act stirred 
up orators among the colonists, like Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry, who declared that they had already borne the 
brunt of the recent war and that Parliament had no right to 
tax them since they were not represented directly in that 
body. Such representation, they said, was impossible, because 
London was so far away. Therefore, so ran their argument, 
the American colonists could be taxed only by their own as- 
semblies. Whatever may have been the merits of their con- 
tention, representatives of the colonies met in New York in 
1765 and denounced the Stamp Act as indicating ‘‘a manifest 
tendency to subvert the rights and liberties of the colonists.” 

The unpopular stamp tax was repealed, in spite of the views 
of King George III, who, with some of the Tory party in 
Parliament, thought that the colonists should be punished 
rather than conciliated. Many of the Whigs were very friendly 
to them; and a proposal was made that the colonists tax them- 
selves to help the British treasury, but Benjamin Franklin, then 
in England, honestly confessed that they would not do so, 
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Parliament then decided to raise a certain amount by duties 
on glass, paper, and tea, and a board was established to secure 
a stricter enforcement of the old and hitherto largely neglected 
navigation laws and other restrictions. The protests of the 
colonists had their effect, however, on the British statesmen 
and led Parliament to remove all the duties except that on tea. 
This was retained, owing to the active lobbying of the East 
India Company, whose interests were at stake. 

The effort to make the Americans pay a very moderate duty 
on tea and to force upon the Boston markets the Company’s 
tea at a very low price produced trouble in 1773. Those who 
had supplies of “smuggled” tea to dispose of and who were 
likely to be undersold, even after the small duty which had 
been imposed was paid, raised a new cry of illegal taxation, and 
a band of young men in Boston boarded a tea ship in the 
harbor and threw the cargo into the water. This so-called 
Boston Tea Party served to emphasize the business issues 
between the colonies and the mother country. 

A considerable body in Parliament were opposed to coercing 
the colonists. Burke, perhaps the most able member of the 
House of Commons, urged the ministry to leave the Americans 
free to tax themselves, but George III and the Tory party in 
Parliament could not forgive the colonists for their opposition. 
They believed that the trouble was largely confined to New 
England and could easily be overcome. In 1774 acts were 
passed prohibiting the landing and shipping of goods at 
Boston; and the colony of Massachusetts was deprived of its 
former right to choose its judges and the members of the upper 
house of its legislature, who were thereafter to be selected by 
the king. 

These measures, mstead of bringing Massachusetts to terms, 
so roused the apprehension of the rest of the colonists that a 
congress of representatives from all the colonies was held at 
Philadelphia in 1774 to see what could be done. This congress 
decided that all trade with Great Britain should cease until 
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the grievances of the colonies had been redressed. The follow- 
ing year American volunteers engaged in a skirmish with 
British troops at Lexington and, later, made a brave stand 
against them in the battle of Bunker Hill. The second congress 
decided to prepare for war and raised an army, which was put 
under the command of George Washington, a Virginia planter 
who had gained distinction in the late French and Indian War. 

Up to this time few people had openly advocated the separa- 
tion of the colonies from the mother country ; but the proposed 
compromises came to nothing, and in July, 1776, Congress de- 
clared that “these United States are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent.” 

The party that favored independence was at first certainly 
a minority of the population. The so-called “Tories,” who op- 
posed separation from Great Britain, were perhaps as numer- 
ous as the “patriots,” who advocated the American Revolution, 
and at least one third of the colonists appear to have been 
indifferent. 

The Declaration of Independence naturally excited great 
interest in France. The outcome of the Seven Years’ War had 
been most lamentable for that country, and any trouble which 
came to her old enemy, Great Britain, could not but be a source 
of congratulation to the French. The United States therefore 
regarded France as a natural ally and immediately sent Ben- 
jamin Franklin to Versailles in the hope of obtaining the aid 
of the new French king, Louis XVI. The king’s ministers were 
uncertain whether the colonies could long maintain their re- 
sistance against the overwhelming strength of the mother coun- 
try. And was it to be expected that a Bourbon king would 
readily support rebels against their dread lord? Louis XVI 
heartily disliked Franklin and the republican enthusiasm he 
aroused; nevertheless the French government decided to lend 
aid secretly with the object of embarrassing Great Britain. 

It was only after the Americans had defeated Burgoyne at 
Saratoga that France, in 1778, concluded a treaty with the 
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United States in which the independence of the new republic 
was recognized. This was equivalent to declaring war upon 
Great Britain. The French government aided the colonies with 
loans; and enthusiasm for the Americans was so great in 
France that a number of the younger nobles, the most conspicu- 
ous of whom was the Marquis of La Fayette, crossed the 
Atlantic to fight as volunteers in the American army. 

There was so much difference of opinion in England in re- 
gard to the expediency of the war and so much sympathy in 
Parliament for the colonists that the military operations were 
not carried on with much vigor. Nevertheless the Americans 
found it no easy task to win the war. In spite of the skill and 
heroic self-sacrifice of Washington, they lost more battles than 
they gained. It is extremely doubtful whether they would have 
succeeded in bringing the war to a favorable close, by forcing 
the English general, Cornwallis, to capitulate at Yorktown 
(1781), had it not been for the aid of the French fleet. The 
chief result of the war was the recognition by Great Britain of 
the independence of the United States, whose territory was to 
extend to the Mississippi River. To the west of the Mississippi 
the vast territory of Louisiana still remained in the hands of 
Spain, as well as Florida, which Great Britain had held since 
1763 but now gave back. 

Spain and Portugal were able to hold their American posses- 
sions a generation longer than the British, but in the end prac- 
tically all the Western Hemisphere, with the exception of 
Canada, completely freed itself from the control of the Euro- 
pean powers. Cuba, one of the very last vestiges of Spanish 
rule in the West, gained its independence with the aid of the 
United States in 1898. 

While casting off British rule the Americans established gov- 
ernments of their own. Rhode Island and Connecticut slightly 
changed the charters they had received from the king and went 
on their way as free states. In each of the other states a new 
written constitution was adopted. A loose union was then 
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formed under the Articles of Confederation, duly proclaimed in 
1781. Finding the Articles unsatisfactory in many ways, the 
Americans drafted a new plan of union—the Constitution of 
the United States—which went into effect in 1789 with the 
inauguration of Washington as president. 

The example of a people forming a government without kings 
and hereditary aristocracies was highly instructive to European 
thinkers. French noblemen, like La Fayette, who had served 
in the American army, took back with them enthusiastic stories 
of the great popular experiment. Our state constitutions were 
translated into French and widely circulated in Europe. The 
Declaration of Independence was a trumpet call to the op- 
pressed of the earth. Frenchmen who opposed the absolutism 
of the Bourbons, and Englishmen who demanded for all men 
the right to vote for members of the House of Commons, 
took courage from the American achievement. Some observers 
already realized that European countries would henceforth 
have to reckon with the new republic beyond the seas. But no 
one could foresee that the United States was one day destined 
actually to overshadow Europe financially. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


QUESTIONING OF AUTHORITY—HEAVENLY 
AND EARTHLY 


SETTLED BELIEFS VERSUS INQUIRY 


Mankind has always had leaders, individuals of exceptional 
imagination, ambition, boldness, energy, and persistence. Some 
of these chieftains have organized armies, led them to victory, 
built up dominions, issued decrees, and devised means of rais- 
ing revenue to meet the cost of their expensive enterprises. 
If strikingly successful in their ventures their names are 
handed down as popular heroes and their deeds find their way 
into the history books. And if one is asked to mention the 
great men of the past he is apt to think of Alexander the Great, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, Cromwell, Napoleon,—conspicuous mili- 
tary leaders and statesmen. 

There has always been, however, another class of chief- 
tains who proved themselves able sooner or later to collect 
their obedient host of followers. They did not resort to arms, 
they killed no one, and they extorted no taxes from their sub- 
jects. They ware no coronets and held their courts in market 
place, classroom, or tavern. They were poor and commonly 
despised in their own day by all except their few friends and 
admirers, who usually only half understood them. But they 
had their own rewards; they patiently pursued new ideas and 
confronted them with knightly valor, however strange and 
disconcerting they might be. They were, in the world of 
thought, as bold as any general or explorer. After vanquish- 
ing their own minds they might seek to conquer those of their 
fellow men. This is well expressed in a Buddhist manual re- 
ferring to the fearful truth of the impermanence of all things: 
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It remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of 
being, that all its constituents are transitory. This fact a Buddha 
[that is, one supremely enlightened] discovers and masters, and 
when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, teaches, pub- 
lishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it clear, 
that all the constituents of being are transitory. 


Socrates urged us to know ourselves; Jesus, to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. These are all hard sayings, but all of them 
have been handed down through the ages as commands to the 
prophets’ followers. 
And who would venture to maintain that our life today—our 
daily conduct and hopes and fears, our ideals and aspirations, © 
and our knowledge of ourselves and our world—has not been 
created and fashioned by the humble religious seers, the poets, 
and the laborious men of science rather than by the military 
chieftains and statesmen? If we are wise we shall reckon with 
the armed conquerors and the unarmed! Both have had their 
part in making humanity what it is. Out of the infinite turmoil 
of aggression and destruction peace and order has sometimes 
emerged ; and even in the very midst of insistent wars a Eurip- 
ides or 4 Montaigne has gone on with his thinking and writing. 
Man shares the earth with hundreds of thousands of differ- 
ent kinds of creatures all of which are fitted to live for a time 
and perpetuate their species, often almost unchanged, for 
thousands or millions of years. All animals can learn some- 
thing during their lifetime, but not much and only inciden- 
tally. With man it is clear that what is discovered in one 
generation will be fairly sure to have a deep effect on its 
descendants. Man alone can seek to find out about himself 
and his world. His early discoveries were probably as acci- 
dental and incidental as those of his fellow animals. For a 
very long time he did not seek knowledge, but just happened 
on it in the struggles of life or as a result of idle fumbling. 


1 How far any individual experience can hereditarily affect succeeding genera- 
tions is still an unsettled question for the biologist. 
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When exceptional men first consciously and of aforethought 
sought for new information, we do not know. There are some 
indications that the search for truth began long before the days 
of the Greeks; but it is clear that about twenty-five hundred 
years ago Thales, Pythagoras, Zenophanes, and others in the 
Greek colonies became aware that a great deal might be dis- 
covered by careful thought and observation. Many thinkers 
arose among the Greeks; so many and so ingenious, that when 
Aristotle came to sum up what had been found out, including 
much that he himself had added, it formed an imposing and 
convincing body of information. When the Arabs and medieval 
’ Christians later took to study they agreed that Aristotle had 
settled a wide range of all-important matters. Averroés, the 
commentator of Cérdoba, claimed that Aristotle had been 
“appointed by Providence to know everything that was to 
be known.” 

As we have seen (Vol. I, pp. 304 f.) the professors in the 
medieval universities based their teachings on “The Philos- 
opher,” as they called Aristotle, supplemented by the works 
of the Church Fathers. To these professors it seemed that 
many great questions had been answered once for all by the 
great authorities of the past, and that little remained except 
to interpret, expand, and reconcile the various statements of 
truth handed down to them. In short, their range of doubt 
and skepticism was limited both by their reverence for Aris- 
totle and their confident belief that God, through his prophets 
and the decisions of his Church and its divinely appointed 
head, the Pope, had established truths about man’s nature, 
history, duty, and fate which it was blasphemous to question. 

In the fifteenth century, and even earlier, Aristotle began to 
lose his hold here and there, and there was a tendency to put 
Plato in his place. But the belief in the “truths of revealed 
religion” was far deeper and more persistent and continues to 
be accepted by the great body of Christians down to the 
present day. God’s word, as interpreted by the clergy, is to 
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them final, and all suggestions of scientists and philosophers 
which seem to be opposed to it are for them not only untrue but 
wicked. The Greek thinkers were not much hampered by re- 
ligious authority ; they had no Bible, in our sense of the term, 
and there was no formulated opposition to “free thinking.” So 
long as they avoided the anger of the mob, they could question 
the gods or anything else they chose. The early Christian em- 
perors, however, stood by the “orthodox” in helping to seek out 
and punish those who dared to harbor divergent views of things 
heavenly; and in the thirteenth century the Holy Inquisition, 
packed by the rulers of the time, devised an elaborate organiza- 
tion for dealing with heretics (Vol. I, pp. 32 ff. and 243 ff.). 

Nevertheless the questioning of old ideas and the discovery, 
of new ones can be traced during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. With the sixteenth came the Protes- 
tant secession, with much discussion of the bitterest kind. A 
great part of this concerned religious matters, and the aim was 
not to add any new truth but to settle which of the various con- 
flicting older beliefs should prevail. Was the Pope the head of 
the Church as Peter’s successor? Did transubstantiation take 
place with the celebration of the Mass? What was the nature 
of penance? Were sinners justified by faith or by works, 
or by both? Did the clergy receive “indelible characters” at 
ordination? These and like problems agitated both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. A great part of the older dogmas 
remained unscathed. All believed in the Bible, the Garden of 
Eden; and the Tower of Babel, in sin and salvation, heaven 
and hell, and man’s natural depravity due to the fall. Many 
more fundamental beliefs were left untouched than were called 
in question. This basic agreement between Roman Catholics 
and all kinds of Protestants is obscured by the violence of their 
dissensions. 

It is necessary to recall these outstanding facts in the history 
of European thought in order to appreciate the extraordinary 
expansion of questioning in the seventeenth century. This he- 
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gan with doubts about the old ideas of nature, and later ex- 
tended to the traditional conceptions of supernatural forces. 
Moreover, the agitations of the Stuart period, and the brief 
existence of a republic in England, opened the way for a lively 
discussion of government, its nature, origin, and best form. So 
it came about that during the seventeenth century English 
scientists, philosophers, religious critics, and political writers 
began to overhaul a wide range of long-accepted beliefs about 
both heavenly and earthly powers. They opened the era of 
scientific investigation and rapidly increasing knowledge in 
which we live. They often wrote with great vigor, usually de- 
serting Latin, and relying upon their own virile native tongue, 
as the ancient Greeks had done. 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 


The great herald who sounded the reveille was Francis 
Bacon, who summoned men to awake from the lethargy of 
dogma and start anew day. He was not a scientist in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, as were, for instance, his contempo- 
raries and fellow countrymen William Gilbert and William 
Harvey, but he was marvelously fitted to extol, promote, and 
defend scientific research. His resources of style enabled him 
to put his single plea for truth-seeking into a multitude of ever- 
varying and effective forms. He preached science as an Au- 
gustine or a Bossuet preached religion. It was to him man’s 
hope of salvation. In 1605 he published his Advancement of 
Learning, in which he told the story. In his later works, es- 
pecially his famous Organum, he elaborates, rearranges, and 
restates his arguments; but anyone who will read The Ad- 
vancement of Learning, a most astonishing work, will have 
the key to the seventeenth-century awakening. And now let 
Bacon himself speak : 

Antiquity deserveth that reverence that men should make a 


stand thereupon and discover what is the best way; but when the 
discovery is well taken, then to make progression. And to speak 
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truly, Antiquitas saeculi juventus mundi [to wit, former days be- 
long to the world’s youth]. These times are the ancient times, when 
the world is ancient, and not those we account ancient, ordine retro- 
grado, by a computation backward from oursclves. 

Another error . . . is the conceit that of former opinions after 
variety and examination the best hath still [that is, always] pre- 
vailed and suppressed the rest . . . as if the multitude, or the wisest 
for the multitude’s sake, were not ready to give passage rather to 
that which is popular and superficial, than to that which is sub- 
stantial and profound; for the truth is that time seemeth to be 
of the nature of a river or stream which carrieth down to us that 
which is light and blown up, and sinketh and drowneth that which 
is weighty and solid. 

Another error hath proceeded from too great a reverence and a 
kind of adoration of the mind and understanding of man; by means 
whereof men have withdrawn themselves too much from the con- 
templation of nature and the observations of experience, and have 
tumbled up and down in their own reason and conceits. . . . For 
they disdain to spell, and so by degrees to read in the volume of 
God’s works. 

Another error is an impatience of doubt and haste to assertion 
without due and mature suspension of judgement. ... If a man 
will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts; but if he will 
be content to begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties. 

Surely, like as many substances in nature which are solid do 
putrify and corrupt into worms; so it is the property of good and 
sound knowledge to putrify and dissolve into a number of subtle, 
idle, unwholesome, and (as I may term them) vermiculate questions, 
which have indeed a kind of quickness and life of spirit, but no 
soundness of matter or goodness of quality. This kind of degenerate 
learning did chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen [that is, the medi- 
eval professors] ; who having sharp and strong wits, and abundance 
of leisure, and small variety of reading, but their wits being shut 
up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly Aristotle, their dictator) as 
their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and colleges, 
and knowing little history, either of nature or time, did out of no 
great quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit spin out unto 
us those laborious webs of learning which are extant in their books. 
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For the wit of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contempla- 
tion of the creatures [that is, creations] of God, worketh according 
to the stuff and is limited thereby ; but if it work upon itself, as the 
spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, 
but of no substance or profit... . 

It may be thought a strange and harsh thing that we should at 
once and with one blow set aside all sciences and all authors; and 
that too without calling in any of the ancients to our aid and sup- 
port, but relying on our own strength. . . . But for my part, re- 
lying on the evidence and truth of things, I reject all forms of 
fiction and imposture; nor do I think it matters any more to the 
business at hand, whether the discoveries that shall now be made 
were long ago known to the ancients. . . . For new discoveries 
must be sought in the light of nature, not fetched back out of the 
darkness of antiquity. 


In the Novum Organum Bacon picturesquely describes four 
kinds of idols before which men were wont blindly to bow: the 
idols of the tribe, of the cave, of the market place, and of the 
theater. When one once gets acquainted with this classifi- 
cation, he is often reminded of it as he listens to the loose, 
dogmatic talk of mankind. The idols of the tribe are the 
inherent weaknesses of human reasoning, ‘“‘for what a man had 
rather were true he more readily believes. Therefore he re- 
jects difficult things from impatience of research; sober things, 
because they narrow hope; the deeper things of nature from 
superstition; . . . things not commonly believed out of def- 
erence to the opinions of the vulgar.’ The idols of the cave 
(referring to the famous allegory in Plato’s Republic) are the 
peculiarities of each individual. ‘For every one has a cave of 
his own which refracts and discolors the light of nature; owing 
either to his own peculiar and proper nature, or to his educa- 
tion and conversation with others; or to the reading of books, 
and the authority of those whom he esteems and admires.” The 
idols of the market place are formed by our intercourse with 
others through language. Words have to bé used according to 
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the apprehension of the run of people we meet; and “the ill 
and unfit choice of words wonderfully obstructs the under- 
standing.” The idols of the theater are various philosophical 
systems to which people pledge themselves. These seem to 
Bacon like stage plays, highly artficial and seeking dramatic 
completeness. “Nor,” he says, “is it only of the systems now 
in vogue, or only of the ancient sects and philosophies that I 
speak ; for many plays of the same kind may yet be composed.” 
The earnest seeker for truth must be humble, not “magis- 
terial and peremptory.” Moreover, he must not neglect things 
which in the eyes of the scholar and the world seem ‘“‘mean and 
filthy,” “for the sun enters the sewer no less than the palace, 
yet takes no pollution. . . . From mean and sordid instances 
there sometimes emanate excellent light and information.” 
Fastidiousness in prescribing the range of research is ‘childish 
and effeminate.” ‘‘ For whatever deserves to exist deserves also 
to be known, for knowledge is the image of existence; and 
things mean and splendid exist alike.” 

Bacon foresaw the so-called conflict between science and 
religion, which was to endure down to our own day. He says: 
Neither is it to be forgotten that in every age Natural Philos- 
ophy [as natural science was long called] has had a troublesome 
adversary and hard to deal with, namely superstition and the blind 
and immoderate zeal of religion. . . . You will find that by the 
simpleness of certain divines access to any philosophy, however 
pure, is well nigh closed. Some are weakly afraid lest a deeper 
search into nature should transgress the permitted limits of sober- 
mindedness; wrongfully wresting and transferring what is said in 
Holy Writ against those who pry into sacred mysteries, to the hid- 
den things of nature. Others, with more subtlety, surmise and re- 
flect that if second causes [that is, immediate causes] are unknown, 
everything can more readily be referred to the divine hand and rod; 
a point in which they think religion greatly concerned; which is in 
fact nothing else but to seek to gratify God with a lie. . . . And 
others again appear apprehensive that in the investigation of nature 
something may be found to subvert, or at least shake, the authority 
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of religion, especially with the unlearned. . . . But if the matter 
be truly considered, natural philosophy is, after the Word of God, 
at once the surest medicine against superstition and the most ap- 
proved nourishment for faith, and therefore she is rightly given to 
religion as her most faithful handmaid, since the one displays the 
will of God, the other his power. 


Late in life Bacon began his New Atlantis, which he left 
“unperfected.” It is an account of an imaginary island state 
discovered in the Pacific by European mariners. There they 
found that the public funds were devoted not to war but to the 
pursuit of knowledge. The chief government institution was 
“The House of Solomon,” containing a great variety of labo- 
ratories and all kinds of apparatus for scientific experiment. 
There was a museum with models of “‘all manner of the more 
rare and excellent inventions”; there were statues erected in 
honor of the great inventors and discoverers. This little book 
of Bacon’s seems to have had a great deal of influence upon 
those who founded the Royal Society a generation after his 
death. It is a forecast of the great institutions for scientific 
research which exist today. 

It seemed to Francis Bacon that the discoveries which had 
hitherto been made were as nothing compared with those that 
would be made if men would but study and experiment with 
things themselves. They should abandon their confidence in 
vague words, like “moist” and “dry,” “matter” and “form.” 
and repudiate altogether “the thorny philosophy” of Aristotle 
revered in the universities. He declares: 


No one has yet been found so firm of mind and purpose as res- 
olutely to compel himself to sweep away all theories and common 
notions, and apply the understanding, thus made fair and even, to 
a fresh examination of details. Thus it comes about that human 
knowledge is as yet a mere medley and ill-digested mass, made up 
of much credulity and much accident, and also of childish notions 
which we early have imbibed. 
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How ALCHEMY AND ASTROLOGY GREW INTO CHEMISTRY 
AND ASTRONOMY 


Bacon was not the first to have these ideas. He perhaps 
underrated the achievements of earlier centuries (especially 
those of the Greeks), but it is true that in the Middle Ages the 
scholars and learned men had been but little interested in the 
world about them. They devoted far more attention to meta- 
physics and dogmatic theology than to what we should call the 
natural sciences. They were satisfied in the main to get their 
knowledge of nature from reading the works of the ancients; 
above all, those of Aristotle. Nevertheless, as early as the 
thirteenth century a very extraordinary Franciscan friar, 
Roger Bacon, showed his insight by protesting against the 
exaggerated veneration for books. He foresaw that a careful 
examination of the things about us, such as water, air, light, 
animals, and plants, would lead to important and useful dis- 
coveries which would greatly benefit mankind.’ 

Like Lord Bacon three centuries later, Friar Bacon advo- 
cated three methods of reaching truth which are now followed 
by all scientific men. In the first place, he proposed that natu- 
ral objects and changes should be examined with great care, in 
order that the observer might determine exactly what hap- 
pened in any given case. This has led in modern times to in- 
credibly refined measurement and analysis. The chemist, for 


1It may be noted that the men of the Renaissance, in renewing the interest 
in the literature of Greece, carried men’s minds back to the writers and heroes 
of a distant past and so obscured the importance of the world about them. The 
Protestants did not claim to create a new theology, but to return once more to 
the old ways and teachings which had prevailed in the early Church. Therefore 
both these movements illustrate the conservative tendency of mankind and its 
inveterate respect for the past. 

2 He believed that huge vessels could be made to move at great speed without 
rowers, “that carriages can be constructed to move without animals to draw 
them, and with incredible velocity,” that flying machines could be devised and 
suspension bridges be built. See Robinson, Readings in European History, 


Vol. I, p. 461. 
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example, can now determine the exact nature and amount of 
every substance in a cup of impure well water which may ap- 
pear perfectly limpid to the casual obsérver. Then, secondly, 
Roger Bacon advocated experimentation. He was not content 
with mere observation of what actually happened, but tried 
new and artificial combinations and processes. Nowadays ex- 
perimentation is, of course, constantly used by scientific inves- 
tigators, and by means of it they ascertain many things which 
the most careful observation would never reveal. Thirdly, 
to carry on investigation and make careful measurements and 
experiments, he suspected that apparatus designed for this 
special purpose would be found necessary. As early as the 
thirteenth century it was discovered, for example, that a con- 
vex crystal or bit of glass would magnify objects, although sev- 
eral centuries elapsed before the microscope and the telescope 
were devised. 

The progress of scientific discovery was hastened, strangely 
enough, by two grave misapprehensions: the belief in alchemy 
and the confidence in astrology, both of which had been handed 
down from the Greeks and Romans to the scholars and inves- 
tigators of the Middle Ages. Modern chemistry developed 
from alchemy, and modern astronomy from astrology. 

The alchemist carried on his experiments with the hope of 
finding a so-called “elixir,” or philosopher’s stone, which, if 
added to baser metals, like lead, mercury, or even silver, should 
transmute them into gold. It was also believed that the same 
marvelous elixir would, if taken in small quantities, restore 
youth to the aged and prolong life indefinitely. Mysterious 
directions were passed on from the Greeks and Arabs which 
roused hope in western Europe that some of the strange sub- 
stances produced in retort, crucible, and mortar would at last 
prove to be the potent and long-sought combination. Although 
no one discovered the philosopher’s stone, the patient search 
for it brought to light curious and useful compounds which 
could be used in medicine and in the industries. To these were 
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given picturesque names, such as spirits of wine and of harts- 
horn, cream of tartar, oil of vitriol. 

The progress of chemistry was much impeded by the respect 
for the old idea, which even Aristotle had maintained, that 
there were four “elements,’’—earth, air, fire, and water,— 
and that heat and cold, dryness and dampness, were the fun- 
damental qualities of matter. Even in the eighteenth century 
the arguments of a German chemist, to prove that flame was 
an element which was latent in bodies until they were sub- 
jected to heat, were accepted by the greatest minds of the 
time. The old hopes of finding the philosopher’s stone had, 
however, been dissipated, chiefly by the English chemist Boyle 
(1627-1691). New substances were discovered, and the vari- 
ous gases, or “airs,” as they were first called, were isolated: 
first, “inflammable air,” or hydrogen, by Boyle; later, carbonic 
acid gas, or “‘fixed air,” and “nitrous air,” or nitrogen. 

Modern chemistry was not, however, really established until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the celebrated _ 
French chemist Lavoisier (born in 1743 and beheaded by the 
guillotine in 1794), during some fifteen years of experimenta- 
tion, succeeded in decomposing air and in showing that com- 
bustion was really the violent combination of the oxygen in the 
air with any material capable of rapid oxidization. By careful 
weighing he showed that the products of combustion were al- 
ways exactly equal to the burned substance plus the oxygen 
used up in the burning. It was he also who first decomposed 
water into oxygen and hydrogen and then recombined these 
gases into water. 

Lavoisier codperated in drawing up a new system for re- 
naming chemical substances which was presented to the French 

1The impossibility of transmuting other metals into gold was supposed to be 
scientifically proved when it was discovered that gold was an element, or simple 
substance, which could not therefore be formed by any combination of other 
elements. Very recently, however, the strange action of the newly discovered 


radium and similar substances has shown that even the elements may decompose 
and transform themselves, 
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Academy of Sciences in 1787. The names adopted—sulphates, 
nitrates, oxides, etc.—are still employed in our textbooks of 
chemistry. Lavoisier’s use of the balance, his successful analy- 
ses and recombinations, his correct conception of combustion 
and of the more important gases, enabled the chemists rapidly 
to multiply their discoveries and apply their knowledge to all 
manner of practical processes which have given us such diverse 
and important results as photography, the new and powerful 
explosives, aniline dyes, celluloid, and anesthetics and many 
other potent drugs (see Chapter XX XVIII, below). 

Just as the false hopes of alchemy promoted the develop- 
ment of chemistry, so the vain hopes of forecasting the future 
from the stars forwarded astronomy. Until recent times even 
the most intelligent persons have believed that the heavenly 
bodies influenced the fate of mankind; consequently, that a 
careful observation of the position of the planets at the time 
of a child’s conception and birth would make it possible to 
forecast his life. In the same way important enterprises were 
only to be undertaken when the influence of the stars was 
auspicious. Physicians believed that the efficacy of their medi- 
cines depended upon the position of the planets. This whole 
subject of the influence of the stars upon human affairs was 
called astrology and was, in some cases, taught in the medieval 
universities. Those who studied the heavens gradually came, 
however, to the conclusion that the movements of the planets 
had no effect upon humanity, but the facts which the astrolo- 
gers had discovered became the basis of modern astronomy. 

All through the Middle Ages, even in the darkest period, 
learned men had known that the earth was a globe, and had not 
greatly underrated its size. They also knew that the planets 
and stars were very large and millions of miles away from the 
earth. But they nevertheless had a very inadequate notion of 
the tremendous extent of the universe. They mistakenly be- 
lieved that the earth was its stationary center, and that the 
sun and all the heavenly host revolved about it every day. 
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Some of the Greek thinkers had suspected that this was not 
true; but a Polish astronomer, Kopernick (commonly known 
by his Latinized name of Copernicus), was the first modern 
writer to maintain boldly that the earth and the other planets 
revolved about the sun. His great work, Upon the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies, was published in 15.43 just after his 
death. But he was unable to prove his theory, which was de- 
clared to be foolish and wicked by Catholics and Protestants 
alike, since it appeared to contradict the teachings of the Bible. 
Nevertheless Copernicus opened the way for an entirely new 
conception of the heavenly bodies and their motions, which 
continued to be studied with the help of new mathematical 
knowledge. 

The truths which had been only suspected by earlier astron- 
omers were demonstrated to the eye by Galileo (1564-1642). 
By means of a little telescope, which was not so powerful 
as the best modern field glasses, he discovered in 1610 the 
spots on the sun. These made it plain that the sun was turn- 
ing on its axis in the same way that astronomers were already 
convinced that the earth turned. Galileo’s little telescope 
showed, too, that the moons of Jupiter-were revolving about 
their planet in the same way that the planets revolve about 
the sun. 

The year that Galileo died, the famous English mathemati- 
cian Isaac Newton was born (1642-1727). Newton carried 
on the work of earlier astronomers by the application of mathe- 
matics, and proved that the force of attraction which we call 
gravitation was a universal one, and that the sun, the moon, 
the earth, and all the heavenly bodies are attracted to one 
_another inversely as the square of the distance. 

While the telescope aided the astronomer, the microscope 
contributed far more to the extension of practical knowledge. 
Rude and simple microscopes were used with advantage as 
early as the seventeenth century. Leeuwenhoek, a Dutch linen 
merchant, so far improved his lenses that he discovered (1665) 
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the blood corpuscles and the “‘animalculz,” or minute organ- 
isms of various kinds found in pond water and elsewhere. The 
microscope has been rapidly perfected since the introduction 
of better kinds of lenses early in the nineteenth century, so 
that it is now possible to magnify minute objects to two or 
three thousand times their diameters. We shall return to this 
matter later (see Chapter XX XVIII, below). 


How ScIeNTIFIC PROGRESS AROUSED RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION 


Not many years after Lord Bacon’s death the government 
in England and France began to take an interest in promoting 
general scientific progress. The Royal Society was incorpo- 
rated in London in 1662 under the king’s patronage and soon 
began to issue its Proceedings, which still appear regularly. 
Four years later Colbert definitely organized the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. These academies, together with that founded 
by the Prussian king in 1700 in Berlin, by their discussions, 
by the publication of their proceedings, and by their encour- 
agement and support of special investigations have served 
greatly to hasten scientific progress. Colbert established the 
famous observatory of Paris in 1667; a few years later (1676) 
the still more famous observatory at Greenwich, near London, 
was completed. Periodicals devoted to scientific matters be- 
gan to appear. One of the very earliest and most important 
was the Journal des savants, encouraged by Colbert, which, ex- 
cept for a few years during the French Revolution, has been 
issued regularly for two centuries and a half. 

Scientific expeditions to distant parts of the earth were also 
subsidized by the European governments, especially by France, . 
to determine by simultaneous observations at widely distant 
points the exact size and shape of the globe and the distance 
of the moon from the earth. In 1769, when Venus crossed the 
face of the sun, an event that would not occur again for over 
a hundred years, astronomers were anxious to avail themselves 
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of this unusual opportunity to calculate more exactly than 
ever before the distance of the sun from the earth. Accord- 
ingly various governments arranged to dispatch observers 
to suitable places: the English to Hudson Bay, Tahiti, and 
Madras; the French to California and India; the Danes to 
North Cape; the Russians to Siberia. This was an early in- 
stance of what has now become an established practice in the 
case of any unusual astronomical event. 

The observation and experimentation of which we have been 
speaking deeply influenced men’s conceptions of the earth and 
of the universe’at large. Of the many scientific discoveries by 
far the most fundamental was the conviction that all things 
about us follow certain natural and immutable laws; and it is 
the determination of these laws and the seeking out of their 
applications to which the modern scientific investigator de- 
votes his efforts, whether he be calculating the distance of a 
nebula or noting the effect of light on the actions of an ameeba. 
He has given up all hope of reading man’s fate in the stars or 
of producing any results by magical processes. He is con- 
vinced that the natural laws have been found to work regularly 
in every instance where they have been carefully observed. 
Unlike the medieval scholars, therefore, he hesitates to accept 
as true the reports which reach him of miracles; that is, of 
alleged exceptions to the genéral laws in which he has come to 
have such confidence. Moreover, his study of the regular 
processes of nature has enabled him, as Roger Bacon foresaw, 
to work wonders far more marvelous than any attributed to 
the medieval magician. 

The path of the scientific investigator has not always been 
without its thorns. Mankind has changed its notions with re- 
luctance. The churchmen and the professors in the univer- 
sities were wedded to the conceptions of the world which the 
medieval theologians and philosophers had worked out, mainly 
from the Bible and Aristotle. They clung to the old books 
that they and their predecessors had long used in teaching. 
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They had no desire to begin a long and painful examination 
of the innumerable substances and organisms from a study of 
which the newer scientists were gathering information that 
refuted the venerated theories of the past. 

The theologians were especially prone to denounce scientific 
discoveries on the ground that they did not harmonize with 
the teachings of the Bible as commonly accepted. This Lord 
Bacon had foreseen. It was naturally a great shock to them, 
and also to the public at large, to have it suggested that man’s 
dwelling place, instead of being God’s greatest work, to which 
he had subordinated everything and around which the whole 
starry firmament revolved, was after all but a tiny speck in 
comparison with the whole universe, and its sun but one of 
an innumerable host of similar glowing bodies of stupendous 
size, each of which might have its particular family of planets 
revolving about it. 

The bolder thinkers were consequently sometimes made to 
suffer for their ideas, and their books were prohibited or 
burned. Galileo was forced to say that he did not really be- 
lieve that the earth revolved about the sun; and he was kept 
in partial confinement for a time and ordered to recite certain 
psalms every day for three years for having ventured to ques- 
tion the received views in a book which he wrote in Italian, in- 
stead of Latin, so that the public at large might read it. 

1But even the scientists themselves did not always readily accept new dis- 
coveries. Francis Bacon, who lived some seventy years after Copernicus, still 
clung to the old idea of the revolution of the sun about the earth and still 
believed in many quite preposterous illusions, as, for example, that “it hath 
been observed by the ancients that where a rainbow seemeth to hang over or 
to touch, there breatheth forth a sweet smell”; and that “since the ape is a 
merry and a bold beast, its heart worn near the heart of a man comforteth 
the heart and increaseth audacity.” In the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 


tury Lavoisier was burned in effigy in Berlin because his discovery of oxygen 
threatened the accepted explanation of combustion. 
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QUESTIONING THE SUPERNATURAL; THE DEISTS 


Those who questioned the older ideas of the world and its 
workings and sought by experiment to reach new truths in 
regard to the laws of nature commonly let religion alone. 
Bacon, for example, makes it quite plain that the truths of 
revealed religion were to him on another basis than the conjec- 
tures of Aristotle in regard to chemical and physical phenom- 
ena. Theology and natural science were, he believed, to be 
kept apart, as each had its prescribed sphere. In general, scien- 
tific men were so absorbed in their particular work that they 
continued to accept the current teachings in regard to the 
supernatural powers and man’s duty to God. They feared 
and resented the imputation that they were in any way under- 
mining the foundations of the particular form of Christianity 
with which they were familiar. Nevertheless others began to 
call in question some of the fundamental conceptions which 
both Catholics and Protestants had continued to agree upon 
in spite of the break-up of the medieval Church. Those who 
gave up Christianity were called deists by their enemies, and 
sometimes by themselves. Often they were accused of “athe- 
ism,” most unfairly. Their accepted name indicates that they 
believed stoutly in God, only differing in certain respects from 
the Christian ideas of the ruler of the universe. 

Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, is usually ranked as 
the founder or forerunner of deism. He was a soldier, and 
seems from his autobiography to have led a gay life; but he 
was greatly interested in defending a broader conception of 
religion than that of his day. He wrote a little treatise called 
De Veritate (1624), concerning religious truth, and, later, The 
Ancient Religion of the Gentiles. He could not bring himself 
to agree that the deity had indiscriminately condemned the 
heathen. Yet he had been reared in the belief that 


After the Fall of Adam, all mankind was formed and produced 
out of a degenerate mass; some of them (out of the mere good 
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pleasure of God and the intervention of the death of Christ) were 
elected to eternal glory ; but the far greater part, nay even those that 
never heard of the name of Christ, were reprobated and determined 
to eternal perdition; and that the most innocent and commendable 
lives the heathens could lead would avail them nothing; for their 
works were merely moral and upon that account altogether insig- 
nificant. Now when I perceived that they [that is, the divines] re- 
solved the causes of eternal salvation or damnation only into the 
good pleasure of God and the death of Christ, I found that their 
opinion was grounded not on reason; . . . and I could not think that 
they were so privy to the secret counsels of God as to be able 
to establish anything for certain. Wherefore I left them as enter- 
taining mean, base and unworthy thoughts of the Most Good and 
Great God and of mankind in general. How could I believe that a 
just God could take pleasure in the eternal reprobation of those to 
whom he never afforded any means of salvation, yet endued with 
- souls made after his own image; and whom he foresaw must be 
damned of absolute necessity without the least hopes or possibility 
of escaping it? I could not understand how they could call that 
God most good and great, who created men only to damn them with- 
out their knowledge and against their will.t 


There were, he believed, certain great truths underlying 
all pagan religions, however much they might be obscured by 
priestly misrepresentations. These were common to all faiths: 

Five undeniable propositions presently occurred to me which 
not only we but all mankind in general must needs acknowledge: 
I, That there is one supreme God; II, That he ought to be wor- 
shipped; III, That virtue and piety are the chief parts of divine 
worship ; IV, That we ought to be sorry for our sins and repent of 
them; V, That Divine Goodness doth dispense rewards and punish- 
ments both in this life and after it. 


These truths he believed to be revealed to all God’s children; 
those who gave heed to them would be saved whether they had 
or had not heard of the Bible or of redemption through Christ. 


‘The Religion of the Gentiles, chap. i. See the Calvinistic theories quoted in 
Vol. I, pp. 441 ff. 
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Lord Herbert’s five points were not forgotten. It was, how- 
ever, several decades after his death, in 1648, before the deists 
became a live issue in England. An Anglican clergyman, 
Thomas Burnet (1635-1715), published in 1692 a book main- 
taining that the account in Genesis of the fall of man was an 
allegory. He tells over the story of Adam and Eve in a some- 
what facetious manner and declares that only the force of 
custom and preconceived opinion make it possible to take it 
literally. Were it a Greek or a Mohammedan account no Chris- 
tian, he urges, would accept it without asking where God got 
thread and a needle to make skin coats for the sinful pair; 
who skinned the animals; and whether or not, since there was 
but a pair of each species in the beginning, one kind of creature 
was not extinguished in thus founding the “‘tailor’s trade.” 
Burnet was not a deist, but his sarcastic résumé of sacred his- 
tory was eagerly seized upon by those who were giving up their 
belief in the Bible. They argued that it was absurd to assume 
that God had selected the Jews as his chosen people, and ac- 
cordingly the ancient Hebrew account of the beginnings of 
things came to be a favorite playground for their sarcasms. In 
making sport of the Biblical narratives, Voltaire, Thomas Paine, 
and Robert Ingersoll could not go farther than Charles Blount 
(d. 1693) and the famous Lord Bolingbroke, Pope’s friend. 

The deists are generally assumed to have been scurrilous in 
their attacks on Christianity, but they were no more violent and 
unjust than many of the defenders of the older faith. Bishop 
Berkeley in his Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732 ) as- 
sumes that no one can be a deist without being a scoundrel, 
and he indulges in the most ill-considered recriminations. 

On the other hand, Joseph Butler sought to refute the deistic 
arguments in a very sober and logical fashion in his long- 
famous Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed (1736). 
This was used until recently in American colleges to prove the 
truths of revealed religion and at the same time to test the wits 
of seniors. Asa matter of fact the book was not exactly a de- 
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fense of Christianity. The deists contended that the workings 
of nature proved the existence of a wise and benevolent creator 
who was to be worshiped and obéyed. They thought the Bible 
unnecessary and rejected its accounts of miracles as unworthy 
of the Deity, who did not, they asserted, violate his own laws. 
Now all that Butler attempted to do was to prove that there 
were just as many and serious difficulties in this assumption as 
in the acceptance of the Bible. He quotes Origen, an early 
Church Father, to the effect that ‘‘He who believes the Scrip- 
ture to have proceeded from him who is the author of Nature, 
may well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are 
found in the constitution of Nature.” “In like way,” Butler 
adds, “he who denies the Scripture to be of God upon account 
of these difficulties may for the very same reason deny the 
world to have been formed by him.” In short, the Bible and the 
course of nature offer a close “analogy,” and it is a logical pre- 
sumption “that they both have the same Author and Cause.” 
That it is quite as easy and quite as hard to find a revelation 
of God and his attributes in the Bible as in nature is all Butler 
tried to prove. Some writers have felt that instead of making 
the Bible seem at least as firm a basis of religious truth as a 
study of nature, the Analogy really serves to make natural re- 
ligion as dubious as the deists thought revealed religion to be. 

Among the deistic writers the most charming and the longest 
popular was Lord Shaftesbury (d. 1713), a pupil of John 
Locke. In his delightful Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times, as his complete works are called, he urges 
the rights of wit and humor in dealing with serious matters. He 
describes God as having the attributes of which we find a feeble 
reflection in an earthly gentleman. Should a gentleman dis- 
cover someone on his vast estates who happened to know little 
about him or his character, or was mistaken about his lord’s 
doings, this would not “kindle his horrible vengeance,”’ to use 
Calvin’s words, but would be accepted with tolerant kindness. 
Shaftesbury was a gentle soul, and argued that men were not 
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primarily actuated by fear and jealousy, as Thomas Hobbes 
held, but by a deep anxiety to stand well with their fellows; 
that this longing for approbation was the chief cause of virtue; 
and that virtue was moderation, tolerance, consideration, and 
good taste. Being a charming gentleman himself, he suspected 
that others, even the Deity, possessed the kind of virtue he 
most highly esteemed. 

We may say that all the deists, whatever their particular 
temperament, concurred in rejecting the teachings of the theo- 
logians, both Catholic and Protestant, that through Adam’s 
fall mankind was rendered utterly vile and incapable (except 
through God’s special grace) of good thoughts or deeds. They 
maintained, on the contrary, that man was by nature good, 
that should he freely use his own God-given reason, he was 
capable of becoming increasingly wise by a study of nature’s 
laws, and that he could indefinitely better his own condition 
and that of his fellows if he would but free himself from 
the shackles of error and superstition. Those who had broad- 
ened their views of mankind and of the universe refused longer 
to believe that God had revealed himself only to the Jewish 
people, but maintained that he must be equally solicitous for 
all his creatures in all ages and in all parts of a boundless uni- 
verse where everything was controlled by his immutable laws. 
This tendency to ‘“‘enlarge God” is illustrated in the famous 
“Universal Prayer” of Alexander Pope, written about 1737: 


Father of all! in ev’ry age, 
In ev’ry clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehova, Jove, or Lord! 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are ’round. 
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Although the deists were misunderstood and harshly con- 
demned by Christian believers, and Pope was suspected of “in- 
fidelity,” this ‘Universal Prayer” can be sung in Christian 
churches today, and his long poem called An Essay on Man, 
which expresses throughout deistic doctrines, can be read with- 
out offense by the most devout modern Christian. The deists 
maintained that their conception of God was far worthier than 
that of their contemporaries, and they certainly exercised no 
inconsiderable influence upon the gradually changing views of 
the Deity. 


WITCHCRAFT AND ITS DECLINE 


While the deists were striving to revise the traditional ideas 
of God and his government of the world, others were attacking 
the ancient beliefs about Satan and his agents. It is hard for 
us nowadays to realize how essential, vivid, and ever present 
a part of Christian doctrine demonology continued to be down 
to the opening of the eighteenth century. The existence of evil 
spirits was distinctly recognized in both the Old and New 
Testaments, and all Christian authorities taught that demons 
were ever active in bringing disaster on mankind and dragging 
souls down to hell. It was quite as urgent a duty of the true 
Christian to fear the devil as to trust in God. Had not Satan 
tempted Christ himself and promised him all the kingdoms of 
the earth if he would worship him? And had not Jesus cast 
out many demons who had entered into unfortunate human 
beings? In the book of Revelation it is foretold that Satan will 
be imprisoned tor a thousand years, and after being loosed for 
a season he shall be cast into a lake of fire and brimstone. 

The devils not only seduced men from their duty and faith, 
afflicted them with disease, overwhelmed them with storms, 
but they even made compacts with them to act as their agents. 
These agents were the sorcerers and witches who enjoyed the 
delegated powers of evil to plague their fellow men and some- 
times to forecast the future. The only aspect of Christian 
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demonology which will be spoken of here is the belief in 
witchcraft and the treatment of those accused of it. 

The various kinds of devilish arts are described in the Bible. 
In Deuteronomy (chapter xviii) the Children of Israel are 
warned that when they come into the Promised Land they 
must not learn to do after the abominations of the nations they 
will find there. “There shall not be found with thee any one 

. . that useth divination, one that practiseth augury, or an 
enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with a 
familiar spirit, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” In Exodus 
(chapter xxii) there is the terrible command “Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live,” which has been cited to justify the tor- 
ture and death of tens of thousands of poor old women. In 
the New Testament Paul mentions witchcraft among the vari- 
ous sins of the flesh. Strangely enough, although witchcraft 
was not uncommon in the later Middle Ages, it was not until 
about the time of Luther’s birth that it became prominent in 
western Europe. Its most hideous and wholesale manifesta- 
tions coincide with the Protestant revolt, alike in Catholic 
and Protestant countries. 

In 1484 the Pope, Innocent VIII, received news of the devil’s 
activities in Germany, and in a famous bull he describes offi- 
cially the kinds of things which witches were supposed to do: 


It has recently come to our ears that many persons of both sexes 
. . . give themselves over to devils, male and female, and by their 
incantations, charms, and conjurings, and by other abominable su- 
perstitions, sortileges, offenses, crimes and misdeeds, ruin and cause 
to perish the offspring of women, the foals of animals, the products 
of the earth, the grapes on the vine, and the fruits of trees, as well 
as men and women, cattle and flocks, and herds, and animals of every 
kind . . . that they afflict and torture with dire pains and anguish, 
both internal and external, these men and women, cattle, flocks, 
herds, and animals; and hinder men from begetting and women 
from conceiving, and prevent all consummation of marriage. That, 
moreover, they deny with sacrilegious lips the faith they received 
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in holy baptism; and that, at the instigation of the enemy of man- 
kind, they do not fear to commit and perpetrate many other abom- 
inable offenses and crimes, at the risk of their own souls, to the 
insult of the Divine Majesty and the pernicious example and scan- 
dal of multitudes.t 


These were the evil deeds unanimously ascribed to witches not 
only by the Pope and all his supporters but by Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Anglicans, and other Protestants as well. 

In addition to the plagues that the witches were supposed to 
bring upon innocent people and animals, they were accused of 
attending Witches’ Sabbath. Flying away on a broomstick or 
a three-legged stool, they held meetings with their evil com- 
panions, over which the devil himself presided, sometimes in 
the form of a goat. Many nasty details occur in the records 
respecting the license encouraged by Satan and the forms of 
worship he demanded. 

As one reads the squalid, obscene, and heartless witch litera- 
ture he is filled with astonishment that such a really great 
thinker as the Catholic writer Jean Bodin (d. 1596) and the 
alert New Englander Cotton Mather, a Boston divine living 
a century later, should eagerly receive and defend all the 
rumors that reached them of the devil’s doings. But one 
should recollect that they felt compelled to believe the Bible, 
which says that the wicked queen Jezebel’s witchcrafts were 
many. They knew too that Greek and Roman writers recorded 
the deeds of witches. The unhappy Medea resorted to sorcery, 
and Apuleius tells of Thessalian witches. There was no reason 
to think that the devil was any less active than of yore. Luther 
had personal experiences with him. Cotton Mather says in his 
Enchantments Encountered: 


The New Englanders are a people of God settled in those which 
were once the Devil’s territories. And it may easily be supposed 


1 As translated by Professor George L. Burr, our most kindly and scholarly 
witchmonger today. 
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that the Devil was exceedingly disturbed when he perceived such a 
people here accomplishing the promise of old made unto our blessed 
Jesus, that he should have the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possessions. . . . The Devil thus irritated immediately tried all 
sorts of methods to overturn this poor plantation. . . . I believe 
that mever were more satanical devices used for unsettling any peo- 
ple under the sun than what have been employed for the extirpation 
of the vine which God has planted here. 


This means that the devil was precisely as real to all believers 
as God himself. As we shall see, to question the existence of 
witches was to question the devil’s reality, which was as good 
as “atheism.” 

Then there were the confessions of the witches themselves. 
They freely admitted that they had spoiled the crops, afflicted 
their neighbors’ animals, scourged with infertility their neigh- 
bors’ wives, caused grievous pains in their children, and that 
they had with the devil’s aid flown up the chimney, joined Anna 
and Jane and many strangers in a remote field, and danced 
around the hellish goat and obeyed his unclean behests. The 
fact that these confessions were extorted in an agony of 
anxiety and torture did not weigh with the believers in witch- 
craft, since the evidence was just what they looked for. The 
miserable suspects knew what they were expected to. say, and 
preferred the prospect of being burned, strangled, or hanged to 
further torture. And so it came about that judges, physicians, 
philosophers, eminent divines, as well as the uninstructed mul- 
titude, accepted witchcraft as an indispensable element in their 
religious convictions. 

It required either a very bold or a very simple person to 
raise any queries in regard to the validity of these well- 
substantiated convictions about witches. As early as 1564 a 
certain Dr. Weir, a German, raised a mild protest, but this was 
more than counteracted when the great Bodin took up his pen 
(1581) and heaped insult on all those who questioned the 
soundness of the witch theory. Montaigne had his doubts, 
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which he expressed with his customary prudence.’ The first 
ruthless attack came from an Englishman, primarily inter- 
ested in successful hop-growing in Kent. Reginald Scott 
spoke his mind in his book published in 1584. The title-page 
is full long: 


The Discovery of Witchcraft: proving the common opinion of 
witches’ contracting with devils, spirits, or familiars; and their 
power to kill, torment, and consume the bodies of men, women and 
children or other creatures by diseases or otherwise; their flying in 
the air etc.; to be but imaginary and erroneous conceptions and 
novelties; wherein also the lewd, unchristian practices of witch- 
mongers upon aged, melancholy, ignorant, superstitious people in 
extorting confessions by inhumane terrors and tortures is notably 
detected. . . . With many other things opened that have long lain 
hidden, though very necessary to be known for the undeceiving of 
judges, justices, and juries, and for the preservation of poor, aged, 
deformed people, frequently taken, arraigned, condemned and exe- 
cuted for witches, when according to right understanding and a good 
conscience, physic, food, and necessaries should be administrated. 


Nothing remained to be said when Scott had finished,’ but 
no one can say how influential this sturdy indictment proved. 


1 How much more natural and likely do I find it that two men should lie, than 
that one man in twelve hours’ time should fly with the wind from east to west ? 
How much more natural that our understanding should be carried from its 
place by the wanderings of our disordered minds, than that one of us should be 
carried by a strange spirit upon a broomstick, flesh and bones as we are, up the 
flue of a chimney. Let us not seek illusions from without and unknown, we who 
are perpetually agitated with illusions private and our own. ... After all, ’tis 
setting a man’s conjectures at a very high price, upon that excuse to cause a 
man to be roasted alive.— Essays, Book III, xi (written before 1588) 

2One paragraph from Reginald Scott’s work will give some idea of his 
method of approach: “The common people have been so assotted and bewitched 
with whatever poets have feigned of witchcraft, either in earnest, in jest, or else 
in derision; and with whatsoever lowd liers and couseners for their pleasures 
heerein have invented, and with whatsoever tales they have heard from old 
doting women, or from their mothers maids, and with whatsoever the grand 
foole their ghostlie father . . . had informed them; and finallie with whatso- 
ever they have swollowed up through tract or time, or through their owne 
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For a century and more after his time both learned and 
ignorant in England clung to and defended their notions of 
the devil and his accessories. 

Queen Elizabeth had been warned by one of her clergy, 
John Jewel, that witches had “marvellously increased within 
her realms,” and a statute had been passed in 1563 prescribing 
the death of a felon for anyone implicated in witchcrafts or 
sorceries “whereby any person shall happen to be killed.” 
James VI of Scotland, who was to succeed Elizabeth as James I 
of England, was impressed with the fearful abounding of 
witches in Scotland, and in 1597 published his Demonologie. 
He had no patience with Scott or any doubter. He gives all 
the old arguments and explains that it is easy to see why twenty 
women are given to witchcraft to one man, “for the sex is 
frailer than man is, so it is easier to be entrapped in those gross 
snares of the devil.”” “Two good helps may be used for their 
trial, the one is the finding of their mark and the trying the 
insensibleness thereof.” This was based on the idea that the 
devil produced an insensitive spot on a witch’s body which 
could be located by sticking pins into her. The other test 
advocated by his Majesty was “swimming” the witch. If when 
thrown into the water those accused of witchcraft floated, it 
was a sign appointed of God that the water refused “to receive 
those in her bosom that have shaken off them the sacred water 
of baptism.”” With James’s accession to the English throne a 
new law against witches was passed by Parliament in 1603. 

The discussion continued for a century or more. The litera- 
ture in favor of witchcraft was more weighty than that opposed. 
Those who dared reject the evidence were declared to be 
atheists or “‘Sadducees,”* who denied the existence of spirits. 
timerous nature in ignorant conceipt of hagges and witches; as they have so 
settled their opinion and credit thereupon that they think it heresy to doubt 
anie part of the matter, speciallie bicause they find this word witchcraft ex- 
pressed in the scriptures.” 


1For the Sadducees say There is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.— 
Acts xxiii, 8. 
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And the argument of a Cambridge philosopher, Henry More 
(d. 1687), ran as follows: 


Those who sing the drunken catch, ‘Hay, ho, the devil is dead,” 
are a sort of people very horribly afraid there should be any spirit, 
lest there should be a devil and an account after this life. And 
therefore they are impatient of anything that implies it, that they 
may with a more full swing and with all security from an after- 
reckoning, indulge their own lusts and humors in this. . 


The most impressive of the later defenses of witchcraft was 
that of an English clergyman, Joseph Glanvill, who was en- 
thusiastic in regard to the scientific advance of his time and 
fairly skeptical in many ways. In his Sadducismus Trium- 
phatus, or Full and Plain Evidence concerning Witches and 
Apparitions (English translation from the Latin, 1681) he 
declares that the rejection of witchcraft is but a cloak for the 
denial of the spiritual world and all morai responsibility. 
“Those that dare not bluntly say ‘there is no God’ content 
themselves to deny there are spirits or witches.” Reginald 
Scott’s arguments he dismisses with utter contempt. 

In 1692 Satan held his last great carnival in the little New 
England town of Salem, and this led Cotton Mather to write 
very fully of The Wonders of the Invisible World. This is the 
easiest had of ail the many collections of witch tales and dis- 
cussions of devils, and will afford the reader abundant material 
for meditation upon certain unhappy tendencies of mankind. 

Whether the attacks on the doctrine of witches had much 
effect upon public opinion cannot be determined. It seems to 
have been for the most part a symptom rather than a cause. 
The older beliefs gradually ceased to appeal to writers and to 
the public. Ten years before Cotton Mather died, in 1728, an 
Anglican bishop, Francis Hutchinson, published An Historical 
Essay concerning Witchcraft, dedicated to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. This reviews the chief trials for witchcraft in England 
and shows the unsatisfactory character of the evidence. 
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In other casés when wicked or mistaken people charge us with 
crimes of which we are not guilty, we clear ourselves by showing 
that at that time we were at home, or in some other place, about 
our honest business. But in prosecutions for witchcraft that most 
natural and just defence is a mere jest; for if any wicked person 
affirms, or any cracked brain girl imagines, or any lying spirit makes 
her believe, that she sees any old woman, or other person pursuing. 
her in her visions the defenders of vulgar witchcraft take an imagi- 
nary, unproved compact [with the devil] to the deposition and hang 
the accused parties for things that were doing when they were 
perhaps asleep upon their beds or saying their prayers. 


While Hutchinson feared some possible revival of the old 
delusions, he seems to assume that no thoughtful or educated 
person longer took any stock in them. 

No one can tell how many suffered in Christian countries as 
witches, for there are no full records; tens of thousands, in 
any case. Executions were so common in Germany and Spain 
as to attract only local attention. Hutchinson thinks that only 
about one hundred and forty were executed in England after 
the Reformation. Only a few suffered in France in Louis 
XIV’s time. The last conviction in England was in 1712, and 
the old witch laws were repealed in 1736." 


MonaRCHS BY THE GRACE OF GOD, AND THEIR CRITICS 


Heavenly rule is scarcely more mysterious than earthly 
sovereignty. They have been intimately associated in the 
past. Kings have often been deemed gods; they have played 
the part of priests; they were hedged about with sacred 
majesty as representatives of the Almighty. They have 
claimed the right to regulate the religious beliefs of their sub- 

1The total number of victims of the witch persecutions is variously estimated 
at from one hundred thousand to several millions. If it is true that Benedict 
Carpzov (1595-1666) passed sentence on twenty thousand victims, the former 


figure is undoubtedly too low.—Nortucote W. Tuomas, in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, under “ Witchcraft ” 
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jects as well as to appropriate their persons and possessions to 
maintain themselves and their courtiers in luxury and to carry 
on their contests with other representatives of God. Govern- 
ment has been encompassed with superstitions, by which is 
meant assumptions that will not bear careful inspection. It has 
paraded in ermine robes and dwelt in magnificence; yet kings 
themselves have often been commonplace men leading lives of 
indulgence, utterly at variance with the standards of their sub- 
jects. They have been surrounded by flatterers and have had 
commonly to rely upon a few able ministers to give some sem- 
blance of propriety and success to their reigns. 

We have seen quite enough in preceding pages of the deeds 
for which princes have become famous. Of the scandals and 
corruption of their courts little has been said, though we have 
abundant and authentic evidence on these matters. It would 
not be decent to set forth the private lives of Henry VIII, 
Francis I, Henry IV, Charles II, or Louis XIV, not to speak of 
Louis XV. The authorities would exclude from the mails any 
volume which did so. 

When Thomas Hobbes came to write his great work on gov- 
ernment, in the time of Cromwell, some imp whispered to him 
that he should call it The Leviathan after that terrible monster 
described in the book of Job. 


Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook? ... Will he- 
make many supplications unto thee? will he speak soft words unto 
thee? . . . Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? .. . His 
scales are his pride, shut up together as with a close seal... . 
His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. . . . 
His heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard as a piece of the nether 
millstone. When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid. 


Since the times of Plato and Aristotle many a heavy book 
has been written on government, its origin, its various forms, its 
legitimate sources, and its just powers and limitations. Prac- 
tically none of these describe the way in which governments 
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have actually been run, but rather the ideals according to which 
they should be conducted. In all governmental policy there 
have been overwhelming elements of personal favoritism and 
private gain, which were not suitable for publication. This is 
because all governments are managed by human beings who 
remain human beings even if they are called kings, diplomats, 
ministers, secretaries, judges, or hold seats in august legisla- 
tive bodies. No process has yet been discovered by which pro- 
motion to a position of public responsibility will do away with 
a man’s interest in his own welfare, his partialities, loves, and 
hates, his ambition and dread of defeat, his ignorance and 
prejudices. And yet most books on government neglect these 
considerations, and hence their unreality and futility. All these 
statements are historical facts of the utmost importance. 

A good deal was said in the first volume of the doings of 
European governments in the Middle Ages and of the relation 
of the secular princes to the Church rulers. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, between the death of Elizabeth 
in 1603 and the founding of the first French republic in 1793, 
the theories of earthly rule underwent great changes which lie 
back of the prevailing ideas of our own time. The Constitution 
of the United States, which slightly antedates the French 
Revolution, is still accepted, with some slight modifications, as 
embodying the correct form and principles of government for 
over a hundred millions of people. It is the product of the 
late eighteenth century. The prevailing conditions and their 
reflection in theories, which brought about the Federal Consti- 
tution and the first French republic have gone on operating and 
developing down to the present. 

They have produced certain important results: (1) The 
decline and ultimate disappearance from Europe of the theory 
of divine right of kings and the overturning of almost all 
European thrones, including those of the Tsar and the Sultan. 
(2) The replacement of the old belief in divinely appointed or 
hereditary kings by the sovereignty of the people, and methods 
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by which all adult citizens, both men and women, may vote for 
their chief state officials. (3) The supremacy of the civil gov- 
ernment over religious bodies, or a sharp separation of Church 
and State, with a growing indifference upon the part of govern- 
ments as to what religious views their citizens hold. (4) The 
great weakening or disappearance of the two classes which 
formerly largely influenced public affairs, the clergy and the 
nobility, and the tendency of powerful business interests to 
take their place. (5) The growth of nationalism, a belief that 
the state is not merely the territories which a dynasty managed 
to bring under its scepter, but the fundamental unity of a 
people in sentiment, language, and racial traits. (6) Lastly, 
the question has inevitably arisen how the newly conceived 
nations are to make terms with one another and come to live 
in peace in spite of all the terrible warlike traditions set by the 
older monarchical governments? We shall confine ourselves in 
this chapter to a short account of the weakening of kingly 
power. 

No one previously or in later times could outrun the en- 
thusiasm of Queen Elizabeth’s clergy in setting forth and 
defending the doctrine of the divine right of princes. The 
Anglican Church had been created by the English monarchs, 
and its sanction depended upon a recognition of their right to 
throw off the papal supremacy. The public must be convinced 
that their ruler enjoyed the God-given powers formerly at- 
tributed to the Pope. A series of sermons to be preached to 
the people, Te Homilies, were prepared by Protestant minis- 
ters during the reign of Edward VI and in the early years of 
Elizabeth. That “Concerning Good Order and Obedience to 
Rulers and Magistrates” was prepared as early as 1547 and 
that “Against Disobedience and Wilful Rebellion” was added 
in 1569, after the rising in the north (Vol. I, p. 484). 

The people were told that were it not for their ruler they 
would be in constant fear and wretchedness; no man would 
be safe on the highway or sleep unmolested in his bed. Should 
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a wicked prince command what was contrary to God’s law he 
should never be actively disobeyed, for ‘rebellion is no medi- 
cine for small lacks in a prince,” since a rebel is worse than the 
most evil sovereign. And should a ruler prove to be evil- 
minded, this is but a yust punishment for the sins of his people. 
God himself said: 


Through me kings do reign, through me counsellors make just 
laws; through me do princes bear rule. . . . Here let us mark well 
and remember that the high authority of kings, with their makings 
of laws, judgements and officers, are the ordinances, not of man, but 
of God. . . . It is an intolerable ignorance, madness and wicked- 
ness for subjects to make any murmuring, rebellion, resistance, 
commotion, or insurrection against their dear and most dread sov- 
ereign lord and king, ordained and appointed of God’s goodness for 
their commodity, peace and quietness. . . . Let us fear the terrible 
punishment of Almighty God against traitors or rebellious persons 
by the example of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, which repugned and 
grudged against God’s magistrates and officers, and therefore the earth 
opened and swallowed them alive.t Others for their wicked murmur- 
ing and rebellion were by a sudden fire sent of God utterly consumed. 
Others, for their forward behavior to their rulers and governors, 
God’s ministers, were suddenly stricken with foul leprosy. Others 
were stinged to death with wonderful strange fiery serpents... . 

The first author of rebellion was Lucifer, first God’s most excel- 
lent creature and most bounden subject; who, by rebelling against 
the Majesty of God, of the brightest and most glorious angel is 
become the blackest and most foul fiend and devil, and from the 
height of heaven is fallen into the pit and bottom of hell... . It 
cometh, therefore, neither of chance and fortune, nor of the ambi- 
tion of men and women climbing up of their own accord to domin- 
ion, that there be kings, queens, princes, and other governors over 
men, being their subjects, but all kings, queens, and other governors 
are especially appointed by the ordinance of God. 


A century later, in the early days of Louis XIV, the doctrine 
of monarchy by the grace of God found an eloquent exponent 


1A reference to Numbers xvi. 
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in Bishop Bossuet, who prepared for the then heir to the 
French throne his treatise on Politics drawn from the very 
Words of Scripture. It is evident, he says, from the descrip- 
tions of kings in the Old Testament, that 


The person of the king is sacred, and that to attack him in any 
way is a sacrilege. . . . Kings should be guarded as holy things, 
and whosoever neglects to protect them is worthy of death... . 
Where the word of the king is, there is power; and who may say to 
him, What doest thou? . . . Without this absolute authority the 
king could neither do good nor repress evil. The prince, as prince, is 
not regarded as a private person; he is a public personage; all the 
State is in him; the will of all the people is included in his. As 
all perfection is united in God, so all the powers of individuals is 
united in the person of the prince. 

[The king] is the image of God, who, seated on his high throne 
in the heavens, makes all nature move. . . . Behold the secret cause 
which governs the whole body of the State, contained in a single 
head; you see the image of God in the king, and you have the idea 
of royal majesty. . . . Oh kings, exercise your power boldly, for 
it is divine and salutary for human kind; but exercise it with hu- 
mility. You are endowed with it from without. Know that it leaves 
you feeble, it leaves you mortal, it leaves you sinners, and charges 
you before God with a very heavy account. 


In the passages just quoted we have what we may call an 
official statement of the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
as it was preached by Elizabeth’s Protestant clergymen and 
by a distinguished Roman Catholic prelate in France. By the 
end of the seventeenth century, events rather than arguments 
had reduced this conception of kingship to insignificance in 
England, and, a century later, events rather than arguments 
destroyed, for a time, the Bourbon monarchy in France. 

Elizabeth had had to guard herself against the attacks of 
the Roman Catholics, especially as represented by the adher- 
ents of Mary Queen of Scots and Philip II of Spain. She in- 
sisted that it was a part of loyalty to her and her government 
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for her subjects to accept the rule of the bishops she appointed, 
to attend church regularly, to follow the service as prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and, for government officials 
to pledge themselves to the Thirty-nine Articles. She and her 
advisers deemed it a political rather than a religious duty for 
all her loving subjects to be “knit together in one perfect unity 
of doctrine, and to be conjoined in one uniformity of rites and 
manners in the ministration of God’s holy word (the ‘‘ Adver- 
tisements,” 1566). 

Elizabeth herself was no fanatic; nor was the sensible 
Richard Hooker, who wrote his celebrated Laws of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity to establish the reasonableness of order and uniform- 
ity in the matter of public worship. Later Archbishop Laud, 
in the days of Charles I, strove to enforce outward conformity. 
But all these leaders were quite willing that people should 
interpret the Bible or the Church Fathers according to their 
own tastes so long as they showed respect for the forms and 
general beliefs established by law. 

In Elizabeth’s time there was a large party which advocated 
Calvin’s system of church rule by presbyters; another increas- 
ing group believed that it was not the business of the State to 
establish religious beliefs and church service, but that Chris- 
tians should be free to meet together as they pleased, according 
to any forms they chose. These were the Separatists and the 
Congregationalists, or Independents. The heated arguments 
of these various religious parties filled England for a century 
with bitter controversy in regard to the nature and limits of 
the sovereign’s power. Meanwhile a Stuart king had engaged 
in civil war, had been imprisoned by his subjects, had been 
executed, and his dynasty had been supplanted for a time by 
a republic, during which the House of Peers was abolished.* 
With the Restoration, laws against dissenters, as we have seen, 
continued to be issued, but after the accession of William and 
Mary all effort to enforce religious conformity was abandoned. 

1For an account of the Stuart period see Vol. I, pp. 498 ff. 
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Thus government was becoming disentangled from religion. 
The doctrine that it was a result of man’s fall, or that it was a 
divine institution to be regulated and justified by citing pas- 
sages from the Bible, gave way before the conviction that it 
was a practical human device which had nothing to do with 
things divine. The best-known exponent of this view was 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). He wrote his Leviathan (first 
published in 1651) to prove that man’s fears, mutual jealousies 
and hates were so fundamental that only an absolute monarchy 
could possibly bring peace and order. This kind of absolutism 
was not founded upon God’s beneficent care for man but upon 
man’s fears and inveterate tendency to quarrel. Only an ab- 
solute monarch could control these. 

Other writers, however, began to show a tendency to suggest 
as the rightful and ultimate source of government the people or 
their representatives rather than a king. This point of view 
was taken by John Locke shortly after the death of Hobbes. 
Locke’s arguments were, like those of Hobbes, founded on 
man’s nature and needs, not on God’s will. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 the English government’s claims to power were 
based upon the laws of the realm, old and new, and not on the 
Bible or on any theological theory of the divine right of kings, 


CHAPTER XXV 


FURTHER QUESTIONING, ESPECIALLY IN HOLLAND 
AND FRANCE 


CENSORSHIP AND TOLERATION 


All the discussions about heavenly and earthly authority, of 
which we have been speaking, inevitably raised the interest- 
ing question of how far the government was justified in punish- 
ing those who “murmured.” Was it the duty of government 
officials to destroy or prevent the publication of books which 
they deemed treasonable, seditious, heretical, blasphemous, or 
indecent? Were they to arrest or silence those who criticized 
the monarch and his ministers or expressed doubts in regard 
to the accepted ideas of God and the Bible and the powers of 
the Church? It was unanimously agreed that it was the busi- 
ness of rulers and magistrates to punish those who disturbed 
peace and order. Did this prerogative extend to such talking 
and writing as seemed to the authorities to threaten the tran- 
quillity or welfare of the realm? A speech, a book, or a 
pamphlet might easily have more far-reaching and disturbing 
effects on public opinion than any overt act. It might seem 
more deliberately criminal and inexcusable than some hasty 
deed of violence, of which the State would take immediate 
notice. 

On the other hand, those who think that they have new and 
better ideas and plans than the prevailing ones naturally de- 
mand the right to be heard. They urge that if government of- 
ficials are permitted to suppress or punish novel suggestions 
and free criticism, old mistakes and abuses can never be over- 
come nor new truth disseminated. The problem of ‘“‘free- 
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dom of speech” was raised in the United States by the World 
War, and it is important to note the eloquent arguments of 
those former advocates of liberty who helped lay the founda- 
tions for such freedom of discussion as exists today. 

During the Middle Ages the State supported the Church in 
punishing all who dared dissent from the official religious doc- 
trines, and sometimes the universities established penalties for 
those who expressed disagreement with Aristotle. When print- 
ing was invented, measures were taken by the Church authori- 
ties to have manuscripts approved by a bishop or a board of 
censors before books could be legally printed. The Council of 
Trent, as has been pointed out (Vol. I, p. 462), established a 
cumulative Index of Prohibited Books, including those that 
must be expurgated before being admitted to circulation. The 
first celebrated work to review all those precautions of the 
past and plead eloquently for the entire abolition of govern- 
ment censorship was the Areopagitica, by the poet John Milton. 

Milton was a bold thinker and ardent reformer, one who 
would be called a “radical” by most people today. He made 
an uncongenial marriage in 1643, when he was thirty-five, with 
a girl of seventeen. She speedily left him; and he published 
forthwith his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, in which he 
declared that the most substantial and holy justification of 
divorce was incompatibility. He rejected the doctrine that 
matrimony had a permanent sacramental sanction, and claimed 
that his contentions were based upon a proper interpretation of 
the Bible as well as upon the most profound dictates of reason, 
common sense, simple decency, and humanity. Domestic bond- 
age was worse than any public tyranny, “for he in vain makes 
a vaunt of liberty in the senate or in the forum who languishes 
under the vilest servitude to an inferior at home.” 

In addressing his Doctrine of Divorce to the Long Parlia- 
ment, he says : 

If it were seriously asked who of all teachers and masters that 
ever have taught have drawn the most disciples after him, both in 
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religion and manners, it might not untruly be answered, Custom. 
. . . Error supports Custom, Custom countenances Error. And 
these two would persecute and chase away all truth and solid wisdom 
out of human life. [These,] with the numerous and vulgar train of 
their followers, make it their chief design to envy and cry down the 
industry of free reasoning, under the terms “humor” and “innova- 
tion”; as if the womb of teeming Truth were to be closed up if she 
presumes to try to bring forth ought that sorts not with their un- 
chewed notions and suppositions. . . . [Truth] never comes into 
the world but like a bastard, to the ignominy of him that brought her 
forth. . . . When points of difficulty are to be discussed apper- 
taining to the removal of unreasonable wrong and burden from 
the perplexed life of our brother, it is incredible how cold, how 
dull and far from all fellow-feeling we are, without the spur of 
self-discernment. 


Milton’s recommendations have been legalized in Denmark 
in the twentieth century, but they aroused only scandal in 
England in the seventeenth. Bishop Hall denounced his book 
as a licentious pamphlet; James Howell—whose letters are 
not wholly forgotten—called the poet “‘a poor, shallow-brained 
puppy.” He was branded as the founder of a new sect of 
“divorcers.” With his convictions in regard to the teeming 
womb of Truth, the firm alliance of Custom and Error, together 
with the spur of self-discernment which had come to him 
through his ill-sorted marriage and the execrations heaped 
upon him and his book, it is not strange that Milton’s proud 
spirit produced the Areopagitica. 

Its object, he says, was to make plain “that the power of 
determining what was true and what was false, what ought to 
be published and what to be suppressed, might no longer be 
intrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal individuals, who re- 
fused their sanction to any work which contained views or 
sentiments at all above the level of the vulgar superstition.” 

Any attempt to describe the Areopagitica briefly is embar- 
rassing; it flames beyond any feeble, second-hand report. 
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Fortunately it has lived, and all can get and read it for them- 
selves. It is not easy to find any further indictments against 
the habit which was revived by the Long Parliament, of requir- 
ing the inspection and approval by government censors before 
a book could be legally issued. Truth was a temple still in the 
building; its foundations were scarce laid. Each thinker 
worked on but a single stone, which might some day go into 
the final structure. Only a little had so far been discovered of 
all that still lay unknown to man. Nothing should hamper 
the progress of thought, above all, the foolish verdicts of 
official censors, for no man of parts would ever accept such a © 
disreputable position. The censors never succeeded in guard- 
ing or purifying morals. Men could learn only from experience, 
not by having their beliefs guarded. And here Milton bursts 
out with the celebrated utterance: 


I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out to see her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where the immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the 
world, we bring impurity much rather; that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, which 
is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the 
utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a 
blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an excremental white- 
ness. . . . Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is in 
this world so necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and the 
scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we more 
safely and with less danger scout into the regions of sin and falsity 
than by reading all manner of tractates and hearing all manner of 
reason? And this is the benefit which may be had of books pro- 
miscuously read. 


Next to the Areopagitica John Locke’s first Letter on Toler- 
ation, published anonymously in 1689, is the most outstand- 
ing argument against governmental attempts to interfere with 
freedom of religious belief. This is neither so eloquent nor so 
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broad in its scope as Milton’s work, but it contains many 
weighty objections to persecution. Locke had become so un- 
popular with the government of James II that he went to 
Holland in 1683. There he made the acquaintance of some 
of the distinguished men who had sought safety in that tolerant 
land. Of these a word will be said later. After the accession 
of a Dutchman, William of Orange, to the English throne, 
Locke returned, and began at the age of fifty-six to publish 
‘the various works which were to give him a European reputa- 
tion. He was a person of balanced good sense who abhorred 
all forms of religious fanaticism (‘‘enthusiasm,” as it was then 
called), and who wrote for the general reader with no academic 
affectations of learning. 

To him religion was essentially righteous conduct fortified 
by a simple and sincere acceptance of the gospel. He writes: 


I appeal to the conscience of those that persecute, torment, de- 
stroy and kill other men on pretense of religion, whether they do it 
out of friendship and kindness toward them, or no. And I shall then 
indeed, and not till then, believe they do so when I shall see these 
flery Palo correcting in the same manner their friends and familiar 
acquaintance for the manifest sins they commit against the pre- 
cepts of the gospel; when I shall see them prosecute with fire and 
sword the members of their own communion that are tainted with 
enormous vices and, without amendment, are in danger of eternal 
perdition. 


The care of men’s souls does not, he claims, belong in any 
way to the duties of government. Outward force will not 
purify belief. ‘Light can in no manner proceed from corporal 
sufferings or any other outward penalty.” If it be urged that 
the orthodox church has a right to suppress the erroneous and 
heretical, this is just using “great and specious words to say 
nothing at all. For every church is orthodox to itself—to 
others, erroneous and heretical. Whatever any church believes 
it believes to be true, and the contrary thereto it pronounces to 
be error. .. . The decision of that question belongs only to 
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the Supreme Judge of all men, to whom alone belongs the 
punishment of the erroneous.” Locke concludes : 


The sum of all we strive at is that every man may enjoy the 
same rights that are granted to others. Is it permitted to worship 
God in the Roman manner? Let it be permitted to do it in the 
Geneva form also. Is it permitted to speak Latin in the market 
place? Let those that have a mind to it be permitted to use it 
also in church. Is it lawful for any man in his own house to kneel, 
stand, sit or use any other posture; and to clothe himself in white. 
or black, in short or long garments? Let it not be made unlawful 
to eat bread, drink wine or wash with water in the church. In a 
word, whatsoever things are left free by law in the common occa- 
' sions of life, let them remain free unto every church in divine wor- 
ship. . . . If solemn assemblies, observations of festivals, public 
worship be permitted to any sort of [religious] professors, all these 
things ought to be permitted to the Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, Arminians, Quakers, and others with the same liberty. 
Nay, if we may openly speak the truth, and as becomes one man to an- 
other, neither pagan, nor Mahometan, nor Jew ought to be excluded 
from the civil rights of the commonwealth because of his religion. 


Locke was severely criticized. He later issued two more 
letters on toleration and was at work on a fourth when he died. 
The difficult problem of liberty has been adjusted in modern 
times by proclaiming in the constitution of a state the freedom 
of speech and of the press and complete religious toleration, 
but with reservations in regard to the abuse of such liberty. 
These give an excuse in periods of excitement, especially war 
time, for special laws and police interference in the alleged in- 
terests of good order. So it is clear that the ideals of both 
Milton and Locke have been largely realized, at least in name. 


HOLLAND, THE THINKERS’ ASYLUM 


The little country of Holland, after it had freed itself from 
Spanish rule, became a conspicuous place of refuge for thinkers 
of various nationalities, who found themselves uncomfortable 
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and nervous at home. The earliest and most famous of these 
intellectual refugees was Descartes, a Frenchman, who after 
some experience of a soldier’s life at the opening of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and some travels in foreign parts, settled there in 
1628. He had an extraordinary confidence in reason, and in 
the preliminary to its exercise, doubt. He wrote a celebrated 
little book called a Discourse on the Method of Rightly Con- 
ducting the Reason and Seeking Truth in the Sciences (Leyden, 
1637). This opens as follows: 


Good sense is, of all things among men, the most equally dis- 
tributed ; for everyone thinks himself so abundantly provided with 
it that even those who are the most difficult to satisfy in everything 
else do not usually desire a larger measure of this quality than they 
already possess. And in this it is not likely that all are mistaken: 
the conviction is rather to be held as testifying that the power of 
judging aright and of distinguishing truth from error, which is 
properly called good sense or reason, is by nature equal in all men; 
and that the diversity of our opinions, consequently, does not arise 
from some being endowed with a larger share of reason than others, 
but solely from this, that we conduct our thoughts along different 
ways and do not fix our attention on the same objects. 


Reason is, in short, the trait that distinguishes men from the 
brutes, and Descartes was disposed to believe “that it is to 
be found complete in each individual.” While few today 
would agree that reason, like the heart or the liver, is toler- 
ably uniform in all healthy human beings, this doctrine of Des- 
cartes helps to account for the conception of reason in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, now pretty generally 
discarded. 

But Descartes was much impressed with the fact that, as 
children, we get so many false impressions before we enjoy 
“the entire use of reason” that it is essential in later life to 
doubt everything and make a fresh start. When he tried this 
experiment himself, he found that he could not doubt that he 
was thinking and, consequently, existing—cogito ergo sum. 
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This conclusion he took as a starting point. Then he found 
in his mind, he professed, the undoubtable idea of a “being, 
omniscient, all-powerful, and absolutely perfect,” which could 
not result from any experience he had had of the evil and im- 
perfect things of life. But perfection implied existence; and 
therefore we had imprinted upon our minds the image of God, 
in which intuitive reason forced us to believe, as we are forced 
to believe mathematical propositions. And a good God would 
not mislead us if we took pains to doubt all uncertain thirgs 
and cling to the clear ideas, which were God-sanctioned. Ac- 
cordingly Descartes could neglect past knowledge even more 
ruthlessly than Bacon and rely upon the findings of a well- 
conducted reason. 

Descartes’s democratic conception of reason led him to write 
his Discourse in his mother tongue. 


If I write in French, which is the language of my country, in 
preference to Latin, which is that of my preceptors [namely the 
Jesuits, under whom he studied as a boy], it is because I expect 
that those who make use of their unprejudiced natural reason will 
be better judges of my opinions than those who give heed to the 
writings of the ancients only. 


Descartes’s scientific investigations, especially his work in 
mathematics, brought him much fame. He was greatly affected 
by Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood—to him 
a typical instance of scientific reasoning which suggested cer- 
tain embryological studies on his part. He also devised the use 
of coordinates for plotting curves, which one meets in analyti- 
cal geometry. 

For a century Descartes had many followers—the Cartesian 
school (from Cartesius, his Latinized name). Of these the 
most important was Spinoza, born in Amsterdam, the son of 
Portuguese-Jewish parents. Spinoza ground lenses for a liv- 
ing, and meditated on deep matters as he smoked his pipe in 
the evening. In his memorable treatise on Ethics (completed 
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in 1674) he shows the influence of Descartes, in giving his 
discussion of God and of man’s duty the form of a treatise on 
geometry—Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata. All is set 
forth in rigid axioms, propositions, proofs, and corollaries. In 
spite of its arid form this book contains many wise reflections 
and still appeals to mystical souls. 

In his Tractatus theologico-politicus (1670) Spinoza urges 
that freedom of thought is essential in all free commonwealths. 
He studied the Old Testament, and opened the era of the 
critical study of ancient Jewish literature. . Matthew Arnold, 
in his efforts to encourage a critical conception of the Bible 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, finds himself going 
back to Spinoza, who, for instance, rejected the belief that 
Moses wrote the books attributed to him. 

A Protestant from Geneva, Le Clerc, was also reconsidering 
the Bible and pointed out many important things previously 
neglected. Le Clerc saw clearly that the various parts of the 
Bible took on a new aspect when viewed historically and 
from the standpoint of the time and place in which they were 
written. He brought the current discoveries and speculations 
of the thinkers together in a sort of serial publication such as 
we should call a “‘review,” which was carried on for many years 
from 1686 to 1726 in several series. John Locke, a friend of 
Le Clerc, contributed to it. 

Further contributions to the free criticism of the past were 
made by Pierre Bayle, a Protestant who, when Louis XIV was 
getting ready to revoke the Edict of Nantes, found it more 
comfortable in Holland. His discussion of toleration took the 
form of a treatise on the words in the Gospel according to 
Luke: ‘And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.” 

Bayle’s chief work was an encyclopedia in several massive 
volumes, Historical and Critical Dictionary (1696), in which 
he claimed the right to tell freely the good things which heretics 
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had done and to recall, without any excuse, and apologies, the 
evil and scandalous actions of the Christian heroes, whether 
related of Old Testament characters or of the Church Fathers. 
He also maintained that as a historian he had a right to discuss 
sympathetically the views of pagans and heretics. His obser- 
vations on “the good morals of some persons who had no re- 
ligion cannot,” he says, “any ways prejudice the true Christian 
faith.” Bayle also, like Le Clerc, published a periodical, News 
from the Republic of Letters, a newly conceived common- 
wealth to which all willing to exercise their minds might be- 
long. Bayle, like his contemporary Shaftesbury, tended to 
disassociate conduct from religion and to show that the accept- 
ance of Christian beliefs or their rejection had no necessary 
effect on righteousness, since other than religious ideas often 
determine human actions. 


ANCIENTS AND MODERNS 


In the year 1687 Charles Perrault read a poem, ‘‘The Cen- 
tury of Louis the Great,” before the French Academy. Perrault 
claimed that the age of Louis XIV was quite as remarkable as 
that of Pericles or Augustus; in some respects much more en- 
lightened. Ancient times, he concluded, justified our respect ; 
but however great the men of old, we need not worship nor 
bend our knee at the mention of their names. They were, after 
all is said, men like ourselves.’ Perrault’s verses raised a storm 
of protest on the part of those who admired the classic form 
adopted by the great French writers of the time. The dispute 
spread to England and explains the only contribution to the 
controversy which may be said still to survive ; namely, Swift’s 
Battle of the Books, published m 16097. 


1La belle antiquité fut toujours vénérable. 

Mais je ne crus jamais qu’elle fit adorable. 

Je vois les anciens sans plier genoux; 

Ils sont grands, il est vrai, mais hommes comme nous. 
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_ Were the works of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, A&schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
really so unapproachable in excellence that no modern writer 
could hope to equal or excel them? Were the languages of the 
Greeks and Romans superior in dignity and charm to any mod- 
ern language? Were the scientific discoveries and the moral 
and political speculations of the Greeks and Romans more 
profound than any contributed by later writers? These were 
the issues, and the answers given varied with the tastes and the 
prejudices of the litigants. The general question could hardly 
arise so long as the old books were actually and obviously more 
numerous and better written than any modern ones. The most 
enthusiastic defender of things modern could hardly urge that, 
with the exception of, let us say, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and Rabelais, much had been produced in the mod- 
ern tongues up to the latter part of the sixteenth century 
which would be relished by generations to come as would the 
“classics.” But with the appearance of Montaigne, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Racine, Moliére, and some others, it 
began to look as if modern classics could be produced, and as 
if writers of genius might utilize the modern languages to 
equal or transcend the best in the older literatures. 
Montaigne’s Essays (1580-1588) exhibit a skeptical atti- 
tude toward the ancients as well as in regard to everything 
else.1 He admits that Cicero bores him terribly. As for the 
divine Plato, Montaigne excuses his “sacrilegious boldness” in 
finding the Dialogues often dull and heavy. Aristotle, “the 
god of scholastic theology,” may be as false as another. Seneca 
labors too hard, and Plutarch is sometimes absurd. “Author- 
ity alone has power to work upon common understandings, 
and it is of more weight in a foreign tongue.”’ Although Mon- 
taigne had been taught Latin before French, and stuffs his 
essays with Latin quotations, he felt that while Greek and 


1Montaigne’s Essays were done into English by Florio and were published in 
1601. They had an influence on Shakespeare. 
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Latin are great ornaments, ‘“‘we buy them too dear.” “I would 
first understand my own language and that of my neighbors, 
with whom most of my business and conversation lies.” He 
heartily approved translations. 

We have seen that Bacon and Descartes both threw off their 
respect for ancient science. Bacon recalls that even Plato re- 
ports the verdict of an Egyptian priest who remarked that the 
Greeks were “always boys, without antiquity of knowledge or 
knowledge of antiquity.” Descartes concluded in later life 
“that it is no longer the duty of an.ordinary, well-disposed man 
to learn Greek and Latin any more than it is to know the lan- 
guages of Switzerland and Brittany.”” As for Thomas Hobbes, 
he was very contemptuous of all older speculations in regard 
to government. He saw little use in the dead languages. It 
was once essential to know them, he thought, in order to ex- 
pose the Roman Catholic Church; but since the Bible is in 
English, he says: “I can see no great need of Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. I should think myself better qualified by under- 
standing well the languages of our neighbors, French, Dutch, 
Italian.” Of course the defenders of the ancient tongues might 
urge that all these writers had been reared on the classics. 
This did not hold, however, of the mightiest of all, Shakespeare, 
who apparently knew very little Latin. 

One of the books which attracted Swift’s darts of sarcasm 
was William Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning (1694). The writer was a great linguist and well 
equipped by knowledge and temperament to deal fairly with 
the question raised by Perrault in France. He points out the 
superiority of modern achievement, with the possible exception 
of sculpture, but adds shrewdly that “if some of the most ex- 
cellent of modern pieces should be preserved fifteen hundred or 
two thousand years, or tinged with some chemical water that 
could in a short time make them appear antique,” they might 
be regarded with the same admiration as the old statues. 

Richard Bentley (1662-1742) is generally regarded as the 
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most conspicuous among the founders of modern classical 
scholarship. His most noted piece of criticism was his elabo- 
rate proof that the edifying letters long attributed to a Sicilian 
despot, Phalaris (who lived in the time of the prophet Jere- 
miah), were only an awkward forgery concocted centuries 
after the tyrant’s death, and full of stupid anachronisms. The 
classical scholars of his day resented the necessity of revising 
their notion of Phalaris; so Bentley was disliked not simply on 
account of his criticism but also for his bad manners. Swift 
holds him up to ridicule along with Wotton, in his Battle of 
the Books. To read this book in view of what has been here 
recalled is the easiest way to get into the fight between ancients 
and moderns. 

The very long-lived and witty Fontenelle (1657-1757) de- 
voted no inconsiderable part of his century on earth to pro- 
claiming the superiority of the moderns over the ancients. His 
New Dialogues of the Dead (1683) might make even the most 
touchy classicist smile. He introduces both ancient and mod- 
ern interlocutors. Socrates inquires of Montaigne, “What! 
have not men by this time shaken off the follies of Antiquity” ; 
Cortes reproaches Montezuma for believing the Spaniards to 
be gods; Montezuma replies that this mistake was no more 
foolish than the superstitions of the Athenians, and the holy 
chickens at Rome, whose appetite determined the policy of the 
Republic. A few years later Fontenelle summarized and or- 
dered up his arguments in a Digression on the Ancients and 
Moderns.* 

Today the Battle of the Books has become the “classical” 
question in our schools and colleges. Is the study of Latin and 
Greek essential to the best education? Are the works of the 
Greeks and the Romans the best preparation for life, or, on 
the other hand, should modern science, modern languages, and 


1The whole story here reviewed, along with an account of Fontenelle’s con- 
tributions, is to be found arranged with skill and learning in The Battle of the 
Books in its Historical Setting (1920), by Professor Anne Elizabeth Burlingame. 
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modern literature be given the preference? Many defenders 
of the classics admit that students rarely sufficiently master 
either of the dead languages to read with much pleasure or 
profit the works of Greeks or Romans, but contend that the 
effort to learn provides a discipline or training superior to all 
others. This contention is a modern invention which played 
no part in the discussion as long as Latin and Greek were so 
successfully taught that they enabled students to read books 
in these languages and even to speak and to write them. One 
who is still in doubt in regard to the classical question will find 
it profitable to turn back to the struggle between the ancients 
and moderns in the days of Swift and Fontenelle.’ 


VOLTAIRE 


In the year 1726 there landed in England a young and gifted 
Frenchman who was to become the great prophet of free criti- 
cism in all lands. Voltaire, who was then thirty-two years old, 
had already deserted the older religious beliefs and was conse- 
quently ready to follow enthusiastically the more radical of 
the English thinkers, who discussed all matters with a frank- 
ness which filled him with astonishment. He became an ardent 
admirer of the teachings of Newton, whose stately funeral he 
attended shortly after his arrival. He regarded the discoverer 
of universal gravitation as greater than an Alexander or a 
Cesar, and did all he could to popularize Newton’s work: in 
France. “It is to him who masters our minds by the force of 
truth, not to those who enslave men by violence; it is to him 
who understands the universe, not to those who disfigure it, 
that we owe our reverence.” 

Voltaire was deeply impressed by the Quakers, their simple 
life and their hatred of war. He was delighted with the Eng- 


1 The claim that a study of ancient grammar, mathematics, logic, or any other 
subject will train the mind in general is regarded as baseless by many modern 
psychologists and educationists. 
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lish philosophers, especially with the views of Locke He 
thought Pope’s “Essay on Man” the finest moral poem ever 
composed, he admired the English liberty of speech and writ- 
ing, and he respected the general esteem for the merchant class. 
In France, he said 


The merchant so constantly hears his business spoken of with dis- 
dain that he is fool enough to blush for it; yet I am not sure that the 
merchant who enriches his country, gives orders from his counting- 
house at Surat or Cairo, and contributes to the happiness of the 
globe is not more useful to-a state than the thickly-bepowdered lord 
who.knows exactly what time the king rises and what time he goes to 
bed, and gives himself mighty airs of greatness while he plays the 
part of a slave in the ministers’ ante-room. 


Voltaire proceeded to enlighten his countrymen by a volume 
of essays in which he set forth his impressions of England; but 
the high court of justice (the parlement) of Paris condemned 
these Letters on the English to be publicly burned, as scandal- 
ous and contrary alike to good manners and to the respect due 
to the principalities and powers. In this way they furnished 
one more illustration of the need of such men as Voltaire, who 
was to become, during the remainder of a long life, the chief 
advocate throughout Europe of unremitting reliance upon rea- 
son and of confidence in enlightenment and progress. And 
since a great part of the institutions of his day were not based 


1 Locke rejected the notion of the Cartesians, that man was born with certain 
divinely implanted ideas, and maintained that we owe all that we know to the 
sensations and impressions which come to us from without. Locke was a man 
of extraordinary modesty, good sense, and caution; and he and his gifted suc- 
cessor, Bishop Berkeley, did much to found modern psychology by helping to 
rid the world of certain meaningless abstractions and encouraging the careful 
study of our own mental processes, to which so much attention is now being 
given. Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is a clear account of the gradual way 
in which we learn to see. He shows that a blind man if suddenly restored to 
sight would make little or nothing of the confused colors and shapes which 
would first strike his eye. He would learn only from prolonged experience that 
one set of colors and contours meant a man, and another a horse or a table, no 
matter how readily he might recognize the several objects by touch. 
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upon reason but upon mere tradition, and were often quite op- 
posed to common sense, “the touch of reason was fatal to the 
whole structure, which instantly began to crumble.” His keen 
eye was continually discovering some new absurdity in the 
existing order, which, with incomparable wit and literary skill, 
he would expose to his eager ‘readers. He was interested in 
almost everything; he wrote histories, dramas, philosophic 
treatises, romances, epics, and innumerable letters to his in- 
numerable admirers. The vast range of his writings enabled 
him to bring his bold questionings to the attention of all sorts 
and conditions of men, not only to the general reader but even 
to the careless playgoer. 

While Voltaire was successfully inculcating free criticism in 
general, he led a relentless attack upon the most venerable, 
probably the most powerful, institution in Europe, the Roman 
Catholic Church. The absolute power of the king did not 
trouble him; but the Church, with what appeared to him to be 
its deep-seated opposition to a free exercise of reason and its 
hostility to reform, seemed fatally to block all human progress. 
He was wont to close his letters with the exhortation “Crush 
the infamous thing.” The clergy fully realized that they never 
had encountered a more deadly enemy. Not only was Vol- 
taire supremely skillful in his varied methods of attack, but 
there were thousands of both the thoughtful and the thought- 
less ready to applaud him; for not only was he always bril- 
liant and entertaining in his diatribes, but many of his readers 
had reached the same conclusions, although they might not 
be able to express their thoughts so persuasively as he.* 

Voltaire was scandalized not only by what he regarded as 
the gloomy superstitions of the Church, its cruel intolerance, 

1Voltaire repudiated the beliefs of the Protestant churches as well as of the 
Roman Church. He was, however, no atheist, as his enemies—and they have 
been many and bitter—have so often asserted. He believed in God, and at his 
country home near Geneva he dedicated a temple to him. Like many of his 


contemporaries, he was a deist and held that God had revealed himself in na- 
ture and in our own hearts, not in Bible or Church, 
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and the hateful conflicts over seemingly unimportant matters 
of belief, but he held that it exercised a pernicious control 
over the government. In his famous Handy Philosophic Dic- 
tionary, a little volume of witty essays on a variety of themes 
which he published anonymously in 1764, he maintains that 
no law of the Church should have the least force unless ex- 
pressly sanctioned by the government; that all ecclesiastics 
should be subject to the government, should pay taxes like 
everyone else, and should have no power to deprive a citizen 
of the least of his rights on the ground that he is a sinner, 
“since the priest, himself a sinner, should pray for other 
sinners, not judge them.” Marriage should be entirely under 
the control of the civil government; and the shameful custom, 
as he calls it, of paying a part of the clergy’s revenue to a 
“foreign priest,” namely, the Pope, should no longer be main- 
tained. But the parlement of Paris condemned the book to 
be burned, on the ground that it defended license and incre- 
dulity, that it attacked all that was sacred in religious teach- 
ings, mysteries, and authority, and that the writer gloried in 
sinking to the level of the brutes and dragging others down. 

Were there space at command a great many good things, as 
well as plenty of bad things, might be told of this extraordi- 
nary man. He was often superficial in his judgments and 
sometimes jumped to unwarranted conclusions. He saw only 
the evil in the Church and seemed incapable of understand- 
ing all that it had done for mankind during the bygone ages. 
He maliciously attributed to evil motives teachings which were 
accepted by the best and loftiest of men. He bitterly ridiculed 
even the holiest and purest aspirations, along with the alleged 
deceptions of the Jesuits and the quarrels of the theologians. 

He could and did, however, fight bravely against wrong and 
oppression. The abuses which he attacked were in large part 
abolished by the Revolution. It is unfair to notice only Vol- 
taire’s mistakes and exaggerations, as many writers, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have done, for he certainly did more 
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than anyone else to prepare the way for the great and perma- 
nent reform of the Church, as a political and social institution, 
in 1789-1790. ‘When the right sense of historical proportion 
is more fully developed in men’s minds,” John Morley writes, 
“the name of Voltaire will stand out like the names of the 
great decisive movements in the European advance, like the 
Revival of Learning or the Reformation. The existence, char- 
acter, and career of this extraordinary person constituted in 
themselves a new and prodigious era.” 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Voltaire had many admirers and powerful allies. Among 
these none were more important than Denis Diderot (1713- 
1784) and the scholars whom Diderot induced to codperate 
with him in preparing articles for a new Encyclopedia which 
should serve to spread among a wide circle of intelligent read- 
ers a knowledge of scientific advance and to rouse enthusiasm 
for reform and progress. An encyclopedia was by no means a 
new thing. Diderot’s plan had been suggested by a proposal 
to publish a French translation of Chambers’s Cyclopedia. 
Before his first volume appeared, a vast Universal Dictionary 
in sixty-four volumes had been completed in Germany. But 
few people outside of that country could read German in those 
days, whereas the well-written and popular articles of Diderot 
and his helpers, ranging from “abacus,” “abbey,” and “abdi- 
cation” to “Zoroaster,” “Zurich,” and “zymology,” were in a 
language that many people all over Europe could understand. 

Diderot was one of the broadest, most alert, and genial of 
the French philosophers. Like Voltaire, he had learned Eng- 
lish and had become acquainted with the writings of Bacon, 
Locke, and some of the more skeptical later writers. Under 
their influence he prepared a little volume of Philoso phic 
Thoughts, in which he urges people to dare to think for them- 


1'This was first published by an English Quaker in 1727, and new editions of 
it continued to appear from time to time, 
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selves, since no one should believe that he is honoring God by 
eos to use his reason. He asserted that what has never 
been questioned has never been proved; we must doubt before 
we have a right to believe. Consequently skepticism, which 
is only legitimate doubt, leads us on to truth. “It is as hazard- 
ous to believe too much as to believe too little.” The parle- 
ment of Paris ordered this book burned ; and Diderot was later 
imprisoned for a time on account of his Letter on the Blind for 
the Use of Those Who See, in which he questioned some of the 
proofs usually assigned for the existence of God. 

In preparing the Encyclopedia, Diderot chose for his main 
collaborator D’Alembert, perhaps the most distinguished mathe- 
matician of his age, who was well qualified by his exactness 
and his special knowledge of the various fields of mathematical 
investigation to supplement Diderot’s efforts. He lived in 
poverty and independence and refused invitations which came 
to him from Frederick the Great and later from Catherine of 
Russia to leave his humble surroundings for a life at court. 

The editors endeavored to rouse as little opposition as pos- 
sible. They respected current prejudices and gave space to 
ideas and opinions with which they were not personally in 
sympathy. They furnished material, however, for refuting 
what they believed to be mistaken notions, and Diderot de- 
clared that ‘time will enable people to distinguish what we 
have thought from what we have said.” But no sooner did 
the first two volumes appear, in 1752, than the king’s min- 
isters, to please the clergy, suppressed them as containing 
principles hostile to royal authority and religion, although they 
did not forbid the continuation of the work. The attitude of 
the clergy led Diderot to exclaim angrily: 


I know nothing so indecent as these vague declamations of the 
theologians against reason. To hear them, one would suppose that 
men could only enter into the bosom of Christianity as a herd of 
cattle enters a stable; and that we must renounce our common 
sense if we are either to embrace our religion or to remain in it. 
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As volume after volume appeared, the subscribers increased ; 
but so did the opposition. The Encyclopedists were declared 
to be a band bent upon the destruction of religion and the 
undermining of society; the government again interfered, with- 
drew the license to publish the work, and prohibited the sale 
of the seven volumes that were already out. D’Alembert was 
disheartened, and resolved to give up any attempt to carry the 
work further, although they had only just reached the letter 
‘“H.” He wrote to Voltaire: 


I am worn out with the affronts and vexations of every kind that 
this work draws down upon us. The hateful and even infamous 
satires which they print against us and which are not only tolerated 
but protected, authorized, applauded, nay, actually commanded, by 
those in power; the sermons, or rather the alarm bells, that are 
rung out against us at Versailles in the king’s presence .. . all 
these reasons and some others drive me to give up this accursed 
work once for all. 


Voltaire naturally encouraged the editors to persevere. “We 
are on the eve of a great revolution in the human mind,” he 
argued, ‘“‘and it is you to whom we are most of all indebted.” 
He urged Diderot to leave France and seek a country where he 
could complete his work in peace; but this Diderot refused to 
do, for he knew that was just what his enemies desired. 

Seven years later he was able to deliver the remaining ten 
volumes to the subscribers in spite of the government’s prohibi- 
tion. Still later eleven volumes of beautiful plates illustrating 
the various arts, such as weaving, printing, engraving, mining, 
dyeing, cabinetmaking, surgery, were added. In spite of the 
denunciation by the clergy of the completed enterprise the 
government refused to interfere any further. 

As one looks through these fine volumes, which may now 
and then be found in our larger libraries, he is struck with the 
light which they must have shed upon thousands of matters, 
great and small, from a lady’s headdress to the constitution 
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of the universe. The peaceful arts received especial attention. 
Great care was exercised to secure those to write for the 
Encyclopedia who really knew the details of the various trades: 
an inspector of glassworks dealt with his particular subject, 
and the article on brewing was assigned to an intelligent brewer. 

The Encyclopedia attacked temperately but effectively re- 
ligious intolerance, the bad taxes, the slave trade, and the 
atrocities of the criminal law; it encouraged men to turn their 
minds to natural science with all its beneficent possibilities, 
and this helped to discourage’the old interest in theology and 
barren metaphysics. The article ‘Legislator,’ written by 
Diderot, says : 

All the men of all lands have become necessary to one another 
for the exchange of the fruits of industry and the products of the 
soil. Commerce is a new bond among men. Every nation has an 
interest in these days in the preservation by every other nation of 
its wealth, its industry, its banks, its luxury, its agriculture. The 
ruin of Leipzig, of Lisbon, of Lima has led to bankruptcies on all the 
exchanges of Europe and has affected the fortunes of many millions 
of persons. 


The English statesman John Morley was doubtless right when 
he said, in his enthusiastic account of Diderot and his com- 
panions, that “it was this band of writers, organized by a 
harassed man of letters, and not the nobles swarming around 
Louis XV, nor the churchmen singing masses, who first grasped 
the great principle of modern society, the honour that is owed 
to productive industry. They were vehement for the glories 
of peace and passionate against the brazen glories of war.” 


MoNnTESQUIEU; ROUSSEAU; BECCARIA 


Neither Voltaire nor Diderot had attacked the kings and 
their despotic system of government. Montesquieu (1689- 
1755), however, while expressing great loyalty to French insti- 
tutions, opened the eyes of his fellow citizens to the disadvan- 
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tages and abuses of their government by his enthusiastic eulogy 
of the limited monarchy of England. In his celebrated work 
The Spirit of Laws, or the Relation which Laws should bear 
to the Constitution of each Country, its Customs, Climate, 
Religion, Commerce, etc., he endeavors to prove from history 
that governments are not arbitrary arrangements but are the 
natural products of special conditions and should meet the 
needs of a particular people at a particular period. England, 
he thought, had developed an especially happy system. 
Montesquieu maintained that the freedom which English- 
men enjoyed was due to the fact that the three powers of gov- 
ernment—legislative, executive, and judicial—were not, as 
in France, in the same hands. Parliament made the laws; 
the king executed them; and the courts, independent of both, 
saw that they were observed. He believed that the English 
would lose their liberties as soon as these powers fell under 
the control of one person or body of persons. This principle 
of “the separation of powers” is now recognized in many mod- 
ern governments, notably in that of the United States. 
Through Montesquieu’s very readable book many thought- 
ful people became familiar for the first time with the English 
Parliament, its division into the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, its annual budget which prevented the king 
from arbitrarily taxing his people; and the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings which stood in the way of his unjustly imprisoning 
his subjects, as the king of France could do. And there can 
be no doubt that English methods of government have exer- 
cised the most profound influence in the gradual abolition of 
the absolute powers of the monarchs upon the Continent. 
Next to Voltaire, the writer who did most to cultivate dis- 
content with existing conditions was Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778). Unlike Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert, he 
believed that people thought too much, not too little; that 
we should trust to our hearts rather than to our heads, and 
might safely rely upon our natural feelings and sentiments to 
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guide us. He declared that Europe was overcivilized, and sum- 
moned men to return to nature and simplicity. His first work 
was a prize essay written in 1750, in which he sought to prove 
that the development of the arts and sciences had demoralized 
mankind, inasmuch as they had produced luxury, insincerity, 
and arrogance. He extolled the rude vigor of Sparta and 
denounced the refined and degenerate life of the Athenians. 
Later Rousseau wrote a book on education, called Emile, 
which is still famous. In this he protests against the efforts 
made by teachers to improve upon nature, for, he maintains, 


All things are good as their Author made them, but everything 
degenerates in the hands of man. . . . To form this rare creature, 
man, what have we to do? Much doubtless, but chiefly to prevent 
anything from being done. . . . All our wisdom consists in servile 
prejudices ; all our customs are but anxiety arid restraint. Civilized 
man is born, lives, dies in a state of slavery. At his birth he is sewed 
in swaddling clothes; at his death he is nailed in a coffin; as long 
as he preserves the human form he is fettered by our institutions. 


Rousseau’s plea for the simple life went to the heart of many 
a person who was. weary of complications and artificiality. 
Others were attracted by his firm belief in the natural equality 
of mankind and the right of every man to have a voice in the 
government. In his celebrated little treatise The Social Con- 
tract he takes up the question By what right does one man rule 
over others? The book opens with these words: 


Man is born free and yet is now everywhere in chains. One man 
believes himself the master of others and yet is after all more of a 
slave than they. How did this change come about? I do not know. 
What can render it legitimate? I believe that I can answer that 
question. 


It is, Rousseau declares, the will of the people that renders 
government legitimate. The real sovereign is the people. Al- 
though they may appoint a single person, such as a king, to 
manage the government for them, they should make the laws, 
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since it is they who must obey them. We shall find that the 
first French constitution accepted Rousseau’s doctrine, and de- 
fined law as “the expression of the general will,” not the will 
of a king reigning by the grace of God. 

Among all the books advocating urgent reforms which ap- 
peared in the eighteenth century, none accomplished more than 
a little volume by the Italian economist and jurist Beccaria 
(1738-1794), Crimes and Punishments. This exposed with 
great clearness and vigor the atrocities of the criminal law. 
The trials (even in England) were scandalously unfair and the 
punishments incredibly cruel. The accused was not ordinarily 
allowed any counsel and was required to give evidence against 
himself. Indeed, it was common enough to use torture to force 
a confession from him. Witnesses were examined secretly and 
separately, and their evidence was recorded before they faced 
the accused. Informers were rewarded, and the flimsiest evi- 
dence was considered sufficient in the case of atrocious crimes. 
After a criminal had been convicted he might be tortured 
by the rack, by thumbscrews, by applying fire to different 
parts of his body, or in other ways, to induce him to reveal 
the names of his accomplices. The death penalty was estab- 
lished for a great variety of offenses besides murder; for exam- 
ple, heresy, counterfeiting, highway robbery, even sacrilege. 
In England there were, according to the great jurist Blackstone, 
a hundred and sixty offenses punishable with death, including 
cutting down trees in an orchard, stealing a sum over five 
shillings in a shop, or stealing more than twelvepence from a 
person’s pocket. Yet in spite of the long list of capital offenses 
the trials in England were far more reasonable than on the 
Continent, for they were public and conducted before a jury, 
and there was no torture used. 

Beccaria advocated public trials in which the accused should 
be confronted by those who gave evidence against him. Secret 
accusations should no longer be considered. Like Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and many others, he denounced the practice of 
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torturing a suspected person with a view of compelling him by 
bodily anguish to confess himself guilty of crimes of which he 
might be quite innocent. As for punishments, he advocated the 
entire abolition of the death penalty, on the ground that it did 
not deter the evildoer as life imprisonment at hard labor would, 
and that in its various hideous forms—beheading, hanging, 
mutilation, breaking on the wheel—it was a source of demoral- 
ization to the spectators. Punishments should be less harsh, 
but should be more certain and more carefully proportioned to 
the danger of the offense to society. Nobles and magistrates 
convicted of crime should be treated exactly like offenders of 
the lowest class. Confiscation of property should be abolished, 
since it brought suffering to the innocent members of the crim- 
inal’s family. It was better, Beccaria urged, to prevent crimes 
than to punish them; and this could be done by making the 
laws very clear and the punishments for their violation very 
certain, but, above all, by spreading enlightenment through 
better education. 


Tue BrrtH oF MopDERN POLITICAL ECONOMY 


About the middle of the eighteenth century a new social 
science was born; namely, political economy. Scholars began 
to investigate the sources of a nation’s wealth, the manner in 
which commodities were produced and distributed, the laws 
determining demand and supply, the function of money and 
credit, and their influence upon industry and commerce. Be- 
fore the eighteenth century these matters had seemed un- 
worthy of scientific discussion. Few suspected that there were 
any “laws” or general causes underlying the varying amount 
of wheat that could be bought for a shilling, or the rate of in- 
terest that a bank could charge. The ancient philosophers of 
Greece and Rome had despised the tiller of the soil, the shop- 
keeper, and the artisan, for these indispensable members of 
society at that period were commonly slaves. The contempt 
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for manual labor had decreased in the Middle Ages; but the 
learned men who studied theology or pondered over Aristotle’s 
teachings in regard to “form” and “essence” never thought of 
considering the effect of the growth of population upon serf- 
dom, or of an export duty upon commerce, any more than they 
tried to determine why milk soured more readily in warm 
weather than in cold, or why a field left fallow regained 
its fertility.? 

Although ignorant of economic laws the governments had 
come gradually to regulate more and more both commerce 
and industry. We have seen how each country tried to keep 
all the trade for its own merchants by issuing elaborate regu- 
lations and restrictions, and how the king’s officers enforced 
the monopoly of the guilds. Indeed, the French government, 
under Colbert’s influence, fell into the habit of regulating 
well-nigh everything. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century statesmen, mer- 
chants, and such scholars as gave any attention to the subject 
believed that the wealth of a country could be greatly increased 
by government regulation and encouragement, just as in the 
United States today it is held by the majority of citizens that 
the government can increase prosperity and improve the condi- 
tions of the wage-earners by imposing high duties upon im- 
ported articles. It was also commonly believed that to be 
really prosperous a country must export more than it imported, 
so that foreign nations would each year owe it a cash balance 
which would have to be paid in gold or silver and in this way 
increase its stock of precious metals. Those who advocated 
using the powers of government to encourage and protect ship- 
ping, to develop colonies, and to regulate manufactures are 
known as “‘mercantilists.” 


1The medieval philosophers and theologians discussed, it is true, the question 
whether it was right or not to charge interest for money lent, and what might 
be a “just price.” But both matters were considered as ethical or theological 
problems rather than in their economic aspects. 
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About the year 1700, however, certain writers in France and 
England reached the conclusion that the government did no 
good by interfering with natural economic tendencies which it 
did not understand and whose workings it did not reckon with. 
They argued that the government restrictions often produced 
the worst possible results; that industry would advance far 
more rapidly if manufacturers were free to adopt new inven- 
tions instead of being confined by the government’s restric- 
tions to old and diseredited methods; that in France the 
government’s frantic efforts to prevent famines by making all 
sorts of rules in regard to selling grain only increased the dis- 
tress, since even the most powerful king could not violate with 
impunity an economic law. So the new economists rejected 
the formerly popular mercantile policy. They accused the 
mercantilists of identifying gold and silver with wealth, and 
maintained that a country might be prosperous without a 
favorable cash balance. In short, the new school advocated 
“free trade.” A French economist urged his king to adopt 
the motto Laissez faire (Let things alone) if he would see his 
realms prosper. 

The leading economist of France in the eighteenth century 
was Turgot, who, as head of the government for a brief period, 
made, as we shall see, an unsuccessful effort to remedy the 
existing abuses.’ He argued that it would be quite sufficient if 


The government should always protect the natural liberty of the 
buyer to buy and of the seller to sell. For the buyer being always 
the master to buy or not to buy, it is certain that he will select 
among the sellers the man who will give him at the best bargain the 
goods that suit him best. It is not less certain that every seller, it 
being his chief interest to merit preference over his competitors, 
will sell in general the best goods and at the lowest price at which 
he can make a profit in order to attract customers. The merchant 
or manufacturer who cheats will be quickly discredited and lose his 
custom without the interference of government. 


1See pages 2009 ff., below. 
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The first great systematic work upon political economy was 
published by a Scotch philosopher, Adam Smith, in 1776. His 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
became the basis of all further progress in the science. He 
attacked the doctrines of the mercantilists and the various ex- 
pedients which they had favored,—import duties, bounties, 
restrictions upon exporting grain, and so on,—all of which he 
believed “retard instead of accelerating the progress of society 
toward real wealth and greatness; and diminish instead of in- 
creasing the real value of the annual produce of its labor and 
land.” In general he agreed with Turgot that the State should 
content itself with protecting the property of traders and busi- 
ness men and seeing that justice was done; but he sympathized 
with the English navigation laws, although they obviously 
hampered commerce, and was not as thoroughgoing a free 
trader as many of the later English economists. 

While the economists in France and England by no means 
agreed in details, they were at one in believing that it was 
useless and harmful to interfere with what they held to be the 
economic laws." They brought the light of reason to bear, for 
example, upon the various bungling and iniquitous old methods 
of taxation then in vogue, and many of them advocated a single 
tax which should fall directly upon the landowner. They wrote 
treatises on practical questions, scattered pamphlets broadcast, 
and even conducted a magazine or two in the hope of bringing 
home to the people at large the existing economic evils. 

The so-called Laissez-faire school of the later eighteenth 
century found many ardent adherents in the early part of 
the nineteenth. They are sometimes called the “classical” 
or “Manchester” group. Their contention that governments 
should keep their hands off business was met by a counter- 
plea that the evils accompanying the introduction of the 


1 Modern economists are much more careful than the earlier ones in proclaim- 
ing economic tendencies to be “laws”; but the older imprudence is still to be 
noted among partisans of all classes. 
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factory system could only be remedied by legislation. Many 
of the assumptions of the earlier economists have been called 
in question, and they are now seen to have been more dog- 
matic than conditions justified. It was of course impossible 
for them to forecast the strange developments of the age of 
machinery and the problems that it would bring with it (see 
Chapter X XXIII, below). 

It is clear from what has been said that the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a period of unexampled advance in general enlighten- 
ment. New knowledge spread abroad by the Encyclopzdists, 
the economists, and writers on government—Turgot, Adam 
Smith, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Beccaria, and many others of 
lesser fame—led people to see the vices of the existing system 
and gave them at the same time new hope of bettering them- 
selves by abandoning the mistaken beliefs and imperfect 
methods of their predecessors. The spirit of reform pene- 
trated even into kings’ palaces, and we must now turn to the 
prevailing conditions in the eighteenth century and the at- 
tempts to better affairs made by the more enlightened rulers 
of Europe. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


MEDIEVAL SURVIVALS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY; REFORMING DESPOTS 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


A thoughtful observer in the eighteenth century would easily 
have discovered many medieval institutions which had per- 
sisted in spite of the considerable changes that had taken place 
in conditions and ideas during the previous five hundred years. 
Serfdom, the guilds, the feudal dues, the nobility and clergy 
with their peculiar privileges, the declining monastic orders, the 
confused and cruel laws,—these were a part of the heritage 
which Europe had received from what was coming to be re- 
garded as a dark and barbarous period. People began to be 
keenly alive to the deficiencies of the past and to look to the 
future for better things, even to dream of progress beyond the 
happiest times of which they had any record. They came to 
feel that the chief obstacles to improvement were the outworn 
institutions, the ignorance and prejudices of their forefathers, 
and that if men could only be freed from this incubus they 
would find it easy to create new and enlightened laws and 
institutions to suit their needs. 

This attitude of mind seems natural enough in our pro- 
gressive age, but two centuries ago it was distinctly new. 
Mankind has in general shown an unreasoning respect and 
veneration for the past. Until the opening of the eighteenth 
century the former times were still held to have been better 
than the present; for the evils of the past were little known, 
whereas those of the present were, as always, only too ap- 


parent. Men looked backward rather than forward. They 
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hardly aspired to fight as well or to be as saintly or to write 
as good books or to paint as beautiful pictures as the great 
men of old. That they might excel the achievements of their 
predecessors rarely occurred to them. Knowledge was sought 
not by studying the world about them, but in some ancient 
authority. Men’s ideals had hitherto centered in the past, and 
improvement seemed to them to consist in reviving, so far as 
possible, the “good old days.” 

It was mainly to such thinkers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries as have been mentioned in the preceding two 
chapters that the Western world owed its first hopes of future 
improvement. It is they who have shown that the ancient 
writers were mistaken about many serious matters and had at 
best a very imperfect notion of the world. They have gradually 
robbed men of their old blind respect for the past, and by their 
discoveries have pointed the way to indefinite advance, so that 
now we expect constant change and improvement and are 
scarcely astonished at the most marvelous inventions. It was 
to them that the modern idea of general progress, scarcely 
perceptible in Greek and Roman times and during the Middle 
Ages, owes its origin. 

All the great hopes of human perfectibility cherished by the 
elated and optimistic thinkers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries find their fullest expression in Condorcet’s 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind, written 
in 1794. Its writer was a great admirer and stanch friend of 
Voltaire, Turgot, and D’Alembert, and belonged to the French 
Academy. In his story of human advance he ascribes its 
slow and halting character to the evil influences of priests 
and kings. But some day man would overcome the bad laws 
and institutions which had so long prevented him from realizing 
his great possibilities. All countries would eventually become 
free and would live on terms of equality and friendliness. In- 
equality as it existed between men and women would vanish; 
and instead of constraint and hypocrisy, inspired by religious 
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terrors and the fear of dishonor, there would be only “arrange- 
ments voluntarily entered into, inspired by nature and sanc- 
tioned by reason.” 

The more enlightened peoples would, Condorcet thought, 
“assert the right to determine for themselves how their blood 
and treasure was to be spent, and would gradually learn to view 
war as the most fatal disaster and the greatest of crimes.” 
The old warring dynasties would pass away, and it would 
become apparent that conquest really brought servitude and 
that permanent federations were the only means of maintain- 
ing independence, peace, and security. As knowledge ad- 
vanced, education would be constantly improved until it would 
be easy for the young to master fully what it had required 
great geniuses in previous ages to discover. Finally, men 
would learn to live long and happily when they applied reason 
instead of ancient superstition to the conduct of their lives. 

The perfectibility of man was, Condorcet maintained, a 
law established by history. 


And how wonderfully this picture of the human species, freed 
from its chains, rescued from the control of mere chance and of the 
enemies of progress, advancing with a firm and sure step along 
the road of truth, virtue, and happiness, is calculated to console the 
philosopher when he beholds the errors, crimes, and injustices with 
which the earth is still befouled and of which he himself is so often 
the victim.t 


Condorcet’s little book is full of insight, as well as of rather 
exaggerated hopes. 


1Condorcet was himself a victim of injustice. As a member of the French 
Convention he rendered himself unpopular with the extreme terrorists by reason 
of his independent attitude, and was in hiding in Paris when he wrote his cheer- 
ful review of man’s past and his hopes for the future. In attempting to escape 
from Paris he was arrested and thrust into a cell, where he died before being 
brought to trial. 
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CONDITION OF THE CoUNTRY PEOPLE 


If a peasant who lived on a manor in the time of the 
Crusades had been permitted to return to earth and travel 
about Europe at the close of the Seven Years’ War, he would 
have found much to remind him of the conditions under which, 
six centuries earlier, he had extracted a scanty living from 
the soil. On the other hand, an American farmer of today 
would find great difficulty in understanding the situation of a 
Prussian peasant even a century ago. 

The modern farmer, who either owns his land or leases it 
from the owner for’a certain sum annually and then cultivates 
it in any way he pleases, with the aid of such men as he may 
hire to help him, is, in fact, a rather novel thing in the world’s 
history. In the past those who have tilled the soil have com- 
monly been slaves, or half slaves, who worked upon large 
estates belonging to others. They neither owned nor rented 
the land in the modern sense of the terms, and yet they often 
had a certain claim upon it, and so long as they fulfilled their 
obligations they were not deprived of it (see Vol. I, Chap- 
ter XI). 

The gradual extinction of serfdom in western Europe ap- 
pears to have begun as early as the twelfth century, but pro- 
ceeded at very different rates in various countries. In France 
the old type of serf had largely vanished by the fourteenth 
century, and in England a hundred years later. In Prussia, 
Austria, Poland, Russia, Italy, and Spain, on the contrary, the 
great mass of the country people were still bound to the soil 
in the eighteenth century. 

Even in France there were still many aggravating traces of 
the old system. The peasant was, it is true, no longer bound 
to a particular manor; he could buy or sell his land at will, 
could marry without consulting the lord, and could go and 
come as he pleased. Many bought their land outright; others 
disposed of their holdings and settled in town. But the lord 
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might still require all those on his manor to grind their grain 
at his mill, bake their bread in his oven, and press their grapes 
in his wine press. The peasant might have to pay a toll to cross 
a bridge or a ferry which was under the lord’s control, or a 
certain sum for driving his flock past the lord’s mansion. 

In England in the eighteenth century the prominent features 
of serfdom had disappeared more completely than in France. 
The services in labor due to the lord had long been commuted 
into money payments, and the peasant was thus transformed 
into a renter or owner of his holding. Nevertheless, many 
traces of feudal dues and restrictions remained in their old 
form until the nineteenth century. As late as 1809 the town 
of Manchester had to get the consent of the lord of the manor 
before it could incorporate a waterworks company; and in 
1839 the town of Leeds had to pay thirteen thousand pounds 
to its former lord to extinguish the old obligation of grinding 
corn at his mill. 

In central, southern, and eastern Europe the medieval sys- 
tem still prevailed: the peasant lived and died upon the same 
manor and worked for his lord in the same way that his 
ancestors had worked a thousand years before. Everywhere 
the same crude agricultural instruments were still used, and 
most of the implements and tools were roughly made in the 
village itself. The wooden plows commonly found even on 
English farms were constructed on the model of the old Roman 
plow; wheat was cut with a sickle, grass with a scythe, and the 
cart wheels were supplied with wooden rims only. 

The houses occupied by the country people differed greatly 
from Sicily to Pomerania and from Ireland to Poland; but in 
general they were small, with little light or ventilation, and 
often they were nothing but wretched hovels with dirt floors 
and neglected thatch roofs. The pigs and the cows were fre- 
quently better housed than the people, with whom they asso- 
ciated upon very familiar terms, since the barn and the house 
were commonly in the same building. The drinking-water was 
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bad, and there was no attempt to secure proper drainage. 
Fortunately everyone was out of doors a great deal of the time, 
for the women as well as the men usually worked in the fields 
cultivating the soil and helping to gather in the crops. 

Country life in the eighteenth century was obviously very 
arduous and unattractive for the most part. The peasant had 
no newspapers to tell him of the world outside his manor, nor 
could he have read them had he had them. Even in England 
not one farmer in five thousand, it is said, could read at all; 
and in France the local tax collectors were too uneducated to 
make out their own reports. Farther east conditions must have 
been still more cheerless, for a Hungarian peasant complains 
that he owed four days of his labor to his lord, spent the fifth 
and sixth hunting and fishing for him, while the seventh be- 
longed to God. 


THE TowWNs AND THE GUILDS 


Even in the towns there was much to remind one of the 
Middle Ages. The narrow, crooked streets, darkened by the 
overhanging buildings and scarcely lighted at all by night; 
the rough cobblestones; the disgusting odors even in the best 
quarters,—all offered a marked contrast to the European cities 
of today, which have grown tremendously in the last hundred 
years in size, beauty, and comfort. 

In 1760 London had half a million inhabitants, or about a 
twelfth of its present population. There were of course no 
street cars or omnibuses, to say nothing of the thousands of 
automobiles which now thread their way through the traffic. 
A few hundred hackney coaches and sedan chairs served to 
carry those who had not private conveyances and could not, 
or would not, walk. The ill-lighted streets were guarded at 
night by watchmen, who went about with lanterns but afforded 
so little protection against the roughs and the robbers that 
gentlemen were compelled to carry arms when passing through 
the streets after nightfall. 
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Paris was somewhat larger than London and had outgrown 
its medieval walls. The police were more efficient there, and 
the highway robberies which disgraced London and its suburbs 
were almost unknown. The great park, the “Elysian fields,” 
and the boulevards which now form so distinguished a feature 
of Paris, were already laid out; but in general the streets were 
still narrow, and there were none of the fine broad avenues 
which now radiate from a hundred centers. There were few 
sewers to carry off the water which, when it rained, flowed 
through the middle of the streets. The filthand the bad smells of 
former times still remained, and the people relied upon easily 
polluted wells or the dirty river Seine for their water supply. 

In Germany very few of the towns had spread beyond their 
medieval walls. They had, for the most part, lost their former 
prosperity, which was still attested by the fine houses of the 
merchants and of the once flourishing guilds. Berlin had a 
population of about two hundred thousand, and Vienna 
slightly more. 

Even the famous cities of Italy,— Milan, Genoa, Florence, 
Rome,—notwithstanding their beautiful palaces and public 
buildings, were, with the exception of water-bound Venice, 
crowded into the narrow compass of the town wall, and their 
streets were narrow and crooked. 

Another contrast between the towns of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and those of today lay in the absence of the great whole- 
sale warehouses, the vast factories with their tall chimneys, 
and the attractive department stores which may now be found 
in every city from Dublin to Budapest. Commerce and in- 
dustry were in general conducted upon a very small scale, 
except at the great ports like London, Antwerp, or Hamburg, 
where goods coming from and going to foreign lands were 
brought together. 

A great part of the manufacturing still took place in little 
shops where the articles when completed were offered for sale. 
Generally all those who owned the several shops carrying on a 
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particular trade, such as tailoring, shoemaking, baking, tan- 
ning, bookbinding, hair-cutting, or the making of candles, 
knives, hats, artificial flowers, swords, or wigs, were organized 
into a guild,—a union,—the main object of which was to 
prevent all other citizens from making or selling the articles 
in which the members of the guild dealt. 

This guild system had, as has been indicated, originated in 
the Middle Ages and was consequently hundreds of years old. 
In England the term of seven years was required for appren- 
ticeship in all the staple trades, although the rule was by no 
means universally enforced. In France the guilds were more 
powerful than in England, since they had been supported and 
encouraged by Colbert, who believed that they kept up the 
standard of French products. In Germany the organization 
was much stricter and more widespread than in either England 
or France. Old regulations concerning apprenticeship and the 
conduct of the various trades were still enforced. No master 
could have more than one apprentice, manage more than one 
workshop, or sell goods that he had not himself produced. 

The guilds not only protected themselves against workmen 
who opened a shop without their permission, but each particu- 
lar trade was in more or less constant disagreement with the 
other trades as to what each might make. The goldsmiths were 
the natural enemies of all who used gold in their respective 
operations, such as the clock and watch makers, the money 
changers, and those who set precious stones. Those who dealt 
in natural flowers were not allowed to encroach upon those who 
made artificial ones. One who baked bread must not make 
pies or cakes. The tailor who mended clothes must not permit 
himself to make new garments. 

The guilds differed from the modern trade-unions in several 
important respects. In the first place, it was only the master 
workmen, who owned the shops, tools, or machines, who be- 
longed to the guilds. The apprentices and journeymen, that is, 
the ordinary workmen, were excluded and had no influence 
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whatever upon the policy of the organization. In the second 
place, the government enforced the decisions of the guilds. For 
example, in Paris, if it were learned that a journeyman gold- 
beater was working for himself, a representative of the guild 
betook himself to the offender’s house, accompanied by a town 
officer, and seized his tools ‘and materials, after which the 
unfortunate man might be sent to the galleys for three years or 
perhaps get off with a heavy fine, imprisonment, and the loss 
of every chance of ever becoming a master. Lastly, the guilds 
were confined to the old-established industries, which were still 
carried on, as they had been during the Middle Ages, on a small 
scale in the master’s house. 

In spite of the seeming strength of the guilds, however, they 
were really giving way before the entirely new conditions which 
had arisen. Thoughtful persons disapproved of them on the 
ground that they hampered industry and prevented progress by 
their outworn restrictions. In many towns the regulations were 
evaded or had broken down altogether, so that enterprising 
workmen and dealers carried on their business as they pleased. 
Then, since only the old industries were included in the guild 
system, the newer manufactures, of silk and cotton goods, 
porcelain, fine glassware, and the like, were independent of 
the old guilds. 


Tue NOBILITY 


Not only had the medieval manor and the medieval guilds 
maintained themselves down into the eighteenth century, but 
the successors of the feudal lords continued to exist as a con- 
spicuous and powerful class which enjoyed various privileges 
and distinctions denied to the ordinary citizen. They were, 
it is true, shorn of the great power that the more important 
dukes and counts had enjoyed in the Middle Ages, when they 
ruled over vast territories, could summon their vassals to 
assist them in their constant wars with their neighbors, and 
dared defy even the authority of the king himself. 
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The story has been told in Volume I of the ways in which 
the English, French, and Spanish kings gradually subjugated 
the turbulent barons and brought the great fiefs directly 
under royal control. Suffice it to say that the monarch met 
with such success that in the eighteenth century the nobles 
no longer held aloof, but eagerly sought the king’s court. 
Those whose predecessors had once been veritable sovereigns 
within their own domains, had declared war even against the 
king, coined money, made laws for their subjects, and meted 
out justice in their castle halls, had by the eighteenth century 
deserted their war horses and laid aside their long swords; in 
their velvet coats and high-heeled shoes they were contented 
with the privilege of helping the king to dress in the morning 
and attending him at dinner. The battlemented castle, once 
the stronghold of independent chieftains, was transformed into 
a country residence where, if the king honored the owner with 
a visit, the host was no longer tempted, as his ancestors had 
been, to treat him as an enemy and shower arrows and stones 
upon the royal intruder. 

In England the feudal castles had disappeared earlier even 
than in France, and the English law did not grant to anyone, 
however long and distinguished his lineage, special rights or 
privileges not enjoyed by every freeman. Nevertheless there 
was a distinct noble class in England. The monarch had for- 
merly been accustomed to summon his earls and some of his 
barons to take counsel with him, and in this way the peerage 
developed; this included those whose title permitted them to 
sit in the House of Lords and to transmit this honorable pre- 
rogative to their eldest sons. But the peers paid the same taxes 
as did every other subject and were punished in the same 
manner if they were convicted of an offense. Moreover, only 
the eldest surviving son of a noble father inherited his rank, 
whereas on the Continent all the children became nobles. In 
this way the number of the English nobility was greatly re- 
stricted, and their social distinction roused little antagonism. 
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In Germany, however, the nobles continued to occupy very 
much the same position which their ancestors held in the 
Middle Ages. There had been no king to do for all Germany 
what the French kings had done for France; no mighty man 
had risen strong enough to batter down castle walls and bend 
all barons, great and small, to his will. The result was that 
there were in Germany in the eighteenth century hundreds of 
nobles dwelling in strong old castles and ruling with a high 
hand domains which were sometimes no larger than an Ameri- 
can township. They levied taxes, held courts, coined money, 
and maintained standing armies of perhaps only a handful 
of soldiers. 

In all the countries of Europe the chief noble was of course 
the monarch himself, to whose favor almost all the lesser 
nobles owed their titles and rank. He was, except in England, 
always despotic, permitting the people no share in the manage- 
ment of the government and often rendering them miserable by 
needless wars and ill-advised and oppressive taxes. He com- 
monly maintained a very expensive court, and gave away to 
unworthy courtiers much of the money which he had wrung 
from his people. He was permitted to imprison his subjects 
upon the slightest grounds and in the most unjust manner. 
Nevertheless he usually enjoyed the loyalty and respect of 
all classes of his subjects, who were generally ready to at- 
tribute his bad acts to evil councilors. 

On the whole the king had earned his position. He it was 
who had destroyed the power of innumerable lesser despots 
and created something like a nation. He had put a stop to the 
private warfare and feudal brigandage which had disgraced 
the Middle Ages. By consolidating his realms and establishing 
a regular system of government, he prepared the way for the 


1 All the European countries were monarchies in the eighteenth century ex- 
cept the half-monarchical Poland, Venice, Genoa, United Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and the tiny republics of San Marino in Italy and of Andorra in the 
Pyrenees. 
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European state of today in which the people are accorded by 
written constitutions control of the lawmaking and disposition 
of the public revenue. 


THE STATE AND RELIGION 


No inconsiderable space was devoted in Volume I to the 
attitude of the State toward religion and the Church from the 
days of Constantine and Theodosius the Great to those of 
Louis XIV and William III of England. This attention is amply 
justified by the fact that only since the seventeenth century 
has the new idea emerged, and finally largely prevailed, that 
religious beliefs and practices should be (as Locke, for exam- 
ple, urged) private, not public matters. Most modern con- 
stitutions proclaim the freedom of religious worship from 
government interference. This is one of the most important 
_ and surprising events of the past two centuries. More of the 
problems that faced reformers in the eighteenth century and 
even the nineteenth are explained by the medieval Church (de- 
scribed in earlier chapters, especially Chapter XI), and by 
the survival of its claims, than by even the feudal and mano- 
rial systems. To summarize the traditional ideas: 

All the subjects of the western European rulers were re- 
quired by law to be faithful to the Church, and heretics were 
regarded as worse than murderers or traitors, and when con- 
victed and impenitent were executed by the state. Before the 
Protestant revolt all western Europe was under the supremacy 
of the bishop of Rome. The Church had its own courts and 
prisons, raised its own revenue, and had vast landed posses- 
sions. It had the characteristics of a monarchical state. Its 
head claimed to be empowered to annul the laws of the civil 
rulers under certain circumstances. Its officials, the clergy, 
were often the chief advisers and ministers of the kings. 

There were four great issues between Church and State: 
Should the secular rulers have a right to forward the appoint- 
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ment of their supporters and favorites: to rich ecclesiastical 
offices? How far could the king tax the lands and other pos- 
sessions of the clergy? Should his subjects be permitted to 
appeal to the Pope instead of having their lawsuits decided 
within the realm by the king’s courts? Lastly, How far should 
the head of the Church be permitted to interfere directly in the 
affairs of government when he believed the ruler to be a wicked 
man who was leading his subjects to eternal perdition ? 

It may be said in general that the Pope has always continued 
to claim all the authority which any of his predecessors, or the 
theologians, have at any time attributed to the Roman see. He 
has not, however, exercised it in its plenitude, sometimes be- 
cause he was unable to enforce his will, sometimes because he 
judged it best, in the interest of the Church, to make exceptions 
and concessions in special agreements with various Catholic 
rulers. He did not thereby surrender, however, any of the 
imposing prerogatives which he believed that God had vested . 
in him as the successor of St. Peter, the chief of the apostles, to 
whom the right of loosing and binding upon earth and in 
heaven was granted by Christ himself. 

The popes have, through the centuries, been forced to accept 
many insults and some personal violence from princes who, 
although they believed the Pope to be the divinely appointed 
head of the Church, nevertheless protested against his inter- 
ference in secular matters. As we have seen in Volume I the 
German emperors fought with him over the question of patron- 
age, which was a vital matter to them; Philip the Fair of 
France, about the year 1300, engaged in a bitter controversy 
with Boniface VIII over the king’s right to tax the property of 
the clergy. Fifty years later the English Parliament forbade 
any representative of the Pope bearing a papal appointment to 
an English benefice to enter the kingdom. No one was to appeal 
to the Pope in such matters; and to act under the Pope’s 
authority, except with the king’s special permission, was de- 
clared a crime punishable with death. 
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Yet the gradual reduction of the powers of the clergy was due 
not so much to violent altercations with the papacy as to 
peaceful arrangements; for example, those by which the clergy 
undertook to make “free gifts” to the king of France, or the 
Pope agreed to share his patronage with the Emperor, allowing 
him to fill the benefices which fell vacant every other month. 
In 1516 the Pope agreed to permit the French kings to 
nominate archbishops, bishops, and abbots, and pledged him- 
self to appoint the king’s candidates, if suitable men, on the 
understanding that he should receive a contribution, called the 
annates, from each benefice which was so filled. 

As to the important controversy over lawsuits, the king had 
always stoutly maintained his right to try all cases involving 
land, since that was certainly a purely worldly matter. Then 
the king’s lawyers claimed many other cases on the ground 
that their religious aspects were merely incidental, and thus 
brought a great part of the matrimonial cases and those con- 
cerning contracts and wills into the king’s tribunals. The 
“benefit of clergy,” as their right to be tried by their own 
courts was called, was also steadily reduced in one way or 
another. In England many new laws were passed whose vio- 
lation was made felony ‘“‘without benefit of clergy.” In 
France the same end was reached rather more indirectly. 
Moreover, the French and English kings regarded as laws 
only such of the papal decrees as they had ratified, and they 
permitted no lands to be given to the Church without their 
permission. 

After several great Church congresses, known as general 
councils, had vainly attempted in the fifteenth century (Vol. I, 
Chapter XVI) to remedy the abuses that had grown up in the 
Church and limit the general powers of the Pope, a consider- 
able portion of northern Europe finally revolted from the 
papacy altogether; namely, northern Germany, Norway and 
Sweden, England, Scotland, the Dutch Netherlands, and parts 
of Switzerland. The Protestant rulers of these countries re- 
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fused longer to recognize the Pope except as an Italian prince. 
They took matters boldly into their own hands, adopted new 
doctrines (which they usually imposed upon their subjects), 
confiscated the property of the monasteries, and scattered the 
monks and nuns. They brought all the property of the Church 
under their control and used such part of it as they saw fit to 
support the particular form of Christianity which they pro- 
fessed. Nevertheless, even in Protestant lands many vestiges 
of the old system still remained in the eighteenth century, 
especially in England. 

After the Protestant revolt. representatives of the clergy 
from the countries which still remained Catholic—France, 
Italy, Spain, Austria, and southern Germany—assembled at 
Trent, where prolonged sessions were held from 1545 to 1563 
to consider once more the reform of the Church. This Council 
of Trent is memorable in the history of Europe. Its decrees, 
far more numerous and detailed than those of any previous 
council, provided a new and solid basis for the doctrines and 
law of the Roman Catholic Church. The old doctrines were 
ratified and the Protestant innovations declared accursed. 
Certain abuses were corrected, but all attempts to limit the 
power of the Pope failed, since his delegates really guided the 
deliberation of the council. Some of the Catholic princes were 
disappointed in the results, and the French courts refused to 
sanction the council’s decrees. 


THE QUESTION OF THE JESUITS AND ULTRAMONTANISM 


The most conspicuous and effective defenders of the medi- 
eval claims of the Pope were the Jesuits. To this order and its 
extraordinary teachers, missionaries, and explorers references 
have been made earlier (Vol. I, pp. 463 ff.). The Jesuits were 
naturally abhorred in Protestant countries, where they were 
popularly believed to be unscrupulous in working for their 
ends. Even in Catholic countries there were many thoughtful 
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persons who disapproved of their tendency to exalt the papal 
prerogatives at the cost of the rights of the bishops and of the 
king. Thus the Jesuits came to be regarded as the chief de- 
fenders of what was known in France, Germany, and Austria 
as ultramontanism. 

The ultramontane, or “beyond-the-mountain,” party was so 
called by its enemies because it looked across the Alps into 
Italy for the source of authority, and attributed to the bishop 
of Rome all the powers over churches and governments 
throughout Christendom which he had asserted during the 
Middle Ages. The doctrines of the Jesuits were opposed in 
France by the so-called Gallican, or national, party, which 
maintained that the authority of the Pope was supreme only in 
religious matters, and that even in those it was subordinate to 
that of a general council of Christendom. 

In 1682 the old trouble between the French king and the 
Pope in regard to filling certain benefices had once more arisen, 
and Louis XIV summoned an assembly of the French clergy. 
They approved a statement drawn up by the famous Bishop 
Bossuet and known as the Declaration of Gallican Liberties 
of 1682. This aimed to define in a general way the limits of 
the spiritual and temporal powers as they were interpreted 
in France. The first article declared : 


Saint Peter and his successors, vicars of Jesus Christ, and even 
the Church as a whole, have been granted authority from God only in 
spiritual matters and those which have to do with salvation, and not 
in temporal or civil affairs; that accordingly the kings and princes 
are, at God’s command, subject (as princes) to no ecclesiastical 
authority in temporal matters; they may not be deposed directly 
or indirectly by the Church, and their subjects may not be released 
from their obedience to them or freed from their oath of fidelity. 


1Other articles added that a general council was superior to the Pope, and 
that only such decrees of the Pope should be observed as had been accepted 
everywhere or had been sanctioned by the French government and by the 
French national church. 
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The Declaration of Gallican Liberties helped later to spread 
and consolidate the opposition to the extreme papal claims and 
the doctrines of the Jesuits. A German scholar, Hontheim, 
associated with the archbishop of Treves, wrote an elaborate 
Latin treatise On the Present State of the Church and the Legt- 
timate Powers of the Roman Pontiff. This he published in 
1763, under the assumed name of Justinus Febronius, with the 
lively hope that the Pope would accept his views. Hontheim 
brought forward evidence to show that the Church was not 
properly a monarchy, and that all the bishops had originally 
enjoyed the same powers as the bishop of Rome, who, he de- 
clared, owed his exaltation mainly to certain forged documents 
—namely, the pseudo-Isidorian decretals—which some un- 
known person had invented in the ninth century. The Church 
had, it is true, made the Pope its head in spiritual matters, 
but he remained subordinate to a general council. In short, 
Febronius defended the Gallican liberties and advocated the 
general adoption in Catholic countries of the policy pursued 
by France. 

His book was immediately condemned by the Pope, who 
declared that to undermine the papacy, which was the very 
foundation of the Church, was to destroy the Church itself. 
Nevertheless the work was translated into German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and became a sort of handbook for 
the princes who were aiming to limit the activities of the clergy 
and their head. It served to emphasize once more the contrast 
between the ultramontane theory and that of those Catholics 
who wished to have the various national churches retain a 
certain independence of the central papal government. 

The Jesuits, who defended the papal power in all its plen- 
itude, became increasingly unpopular with all the Catholic 
rulers. Their business enterprises in foreign lands aroused the 
jealousy of the merchants. Portugal was the first country to 
expel the members of the order in 1759. Charles III of Spain 
—an ardent reformer, as we shall see—followed Portugal’s 
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example six years after. In France a long controversy had 
raged between the Jansenists and Jesuits,’ and the parle- 
ment of Paris decided in 1762 on the dissolution of the order 
in France, and Louis XV reluctantly agreed. Then such pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Pope that he abolished the 
order altogether (1773) on the ground that it had outgrown 
its usefulness. The order of Jesus was, however, reéstablished 
in 1814 and has regained some of its former importance. 

In spite of the changes which had overtaken the Church 
since the Middle Ages, it still retained its ancient external ap- 
pearance in the eighteenth century: its gorgeous ceremonial, 
its wealth, its influence over the lives of men, its intolerance 
of those who ventured to differ from the conceptions of Chris- 
tianity which it believed to be its duty to impose upon everyone. 
The ecclesiastical courts still tried many cases, in spite of the 
widening jurisdiction of the royal judges. The Church could 
fine and imprison those whom it convicted of blasphemy, con- 
tempt of religion, or heresy. The clergy managed the schools 
and saw to it that the children were brought up in the orthodox 
faith. Hospitals and other charitable institutions were under 
their control. They registered all births and deaths, and only 
the marriages which they sanctified were regarded by the State 
as legal. The monasteries still existed in great numbers and 
owned vast tracts of land. A map of Paris made in 1789 shows 
no less than sixty-eight monasteries and seventy-three nun- 
neries within the walls. The clergy still forced the laity to 
pay the tithe, as in the Middle Ages, and still enjoyed ex- 
emption from the direct taxes. 


1One finds many references to Jansenists and Jesuits in the books of the 
eighteenth century. As early as 1640 Cornelius Jansen issued a book called 
Augustinus, Calvinistic in tone, which was attacked by the Jesuits, and its read- 
ing forbidden by the Pope. Pascal wrote his famous Provincial Letters to dis- 
credit the Jesults. In 1713 the Pope in the bull Unigenitus condemned one 
hundred and one propositions in a Jansenist work and ordered all those who 
refused to accept the bull to be cast out of the Church. This led to a sort of 
schism between the clergy who supported the Gallican liberties and rejected the 
bull Unigenitus and those who sided with the Pope and the Jesuits. 
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INTOLERANCE AND CENSORSHIP 


Both the Catholic Church and the Protestant sects (in the 
beginning) were very intolerant, and in this they were usually 
supported by the government, which was ready to punish or 
persecute those who refused to conform to the state religion, 
whatever it might be, or who ventured to speak or write against 
its doctrines. There was none of that freedom which is so 
general now and which permits a man to worship or not as 
he pleases, and even to denounce religion in any or all its 
forms without danger of imprisonment or loss of citizenship 
or death. 

In France, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, Protestants had lost all civil rights. According to a 
decree of 1724 those who assembled for any form of worship 
other than the Roman Catholic were condemned to lose their 
property; the men were to be sent to the galleys and the 
women to be imprisoned for life. The preachers who con- 
voked such assemblies or performed Protestant ceremonies 
were punishable with death; yet but few executions took 
place, for happily the old enthusiasm for persecution was 
abating. None the less all who did not accept the Catholic 
teachings were practically outlawed, for the priests would 
neither recognize the marriages nor register the births and 
deaths over which they were not called to preside. ‘This made 
it impossible for Protestants to marry legally and have legit- 
imate children, or to inherit or devise property. A royal proc- 
lamation in 1712 forbade physicians to visit such sick people 
as refused to call in a Catholic confessor, and the kings 
still pledged themselves in their coronation oaths to extir- 
pate heretics. 

Books and pamphlets were carefully examined to see if 
they contained any attacks upon the orthodox Catholic be- 
liefs or might in any way serve to undermine the authority of 
the Church or of the king. The king of France, as late as 
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1757, issued a declaration establishing the death penalty for 
those who wrote, printed, or distributed any work which ap- 
peared to be an attack upon religion. A considerable number 
of the most enlightened books issued in France in the eight- 
eenth century were condemned either by the clergy or by the 
king’s courts and were burned by the common hangman, or 
suppressed. Not infrequently the authors, if they could be 
discovered, were imprisoned. 

This did not check speculation, however, and books attack- 
ing the old ideas and suggesting reforms in Church and State 
constantly appeared and were freely circulated.’ The writers 
took care not to place their names or the name of the publisher 
upon the title-page; and many such books were printed at 
Geneva or in Holland, where great freedom prevailed. 

In Spain, Austria, and Italy, however, and especially in 
the Papal States, the clergy, particularly the Jesuits, were 
more powerful and enjoyed more privileges than in France. 
In Spain the censorship of the press, together with the In- 
quisition, constituted a double bulwark against change until 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

In Germany the position of the Church varied greatly. The 
southern states were Catholic; Prussia and the northern rul- 
ers had embraced Protestantism. Many of the archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots ruled as. princes over their own lands 
and made the best arrangements they could with the Pope. 


Tue PECULIAR RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


The development of the Anglican established church has 
been described in earlier chapters (Vol. I, pp. 444 ff., 448 ff., 
504ff.). The various classes of “dissenters” which arose could 
not be forced to conform, in spite of the numerous laws passed 
from the time of Elizabeth to that of James II. Representa- 
tives of these sects fled to Holland and North America, where 


1See the previous chapter. 
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their beliefs were perpetuated.’ To the older sects—Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists (in England the most 
numerous of all)—were added, through the preaching of 
George Fox, beginning in 1647, the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers, as they were commonly called. They were the first 
group to denounce war on principle. 

Nearly a hundred years after the origin of the Quakers the 
Methodists developed; although the last of the great Protes- 
tant churches, it became very important indeed, especially in 
the United States. Its founder, John Wesley (1703-1791), 
when at Oxford had organized a group of students, and their 
piety and regularity of habits brought them the nickname of 
“Methodists.” After leaving the university Wesley spent some 
time in the colony of Georgia and then returned to England, 
where he suddenly experienced “‘conversion” in 1738. He was 
suddenly assured, he says in his journal, that Christ had taken 
away “my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin 
and death.” So sudden “conversion” came to be a prominent 
feature in the new beliefs. At first the English Methodists 
regarded themselves as an integral part of the Anglican Church. 
In 1784, however, the American followers of Wesley founded 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and not long after Wes- 
ley’s death the English Methodists established an independent 
organization. 

Parliament under Charles II showed itself very intolerant 
toward all Dissenters. The arguments, however, of Milton, 
Locke, and many other writers on toleration expressed a grow- 
ing distrust of intolerance. Upon the accession of William 


1Tt may be noted here that the Catholics found a refuge in America from 
their Protestant persecutors as did the Huguenots who fled from the oppression 
of the Catholic government in France. The colony of Maryland was founded by 
Lord Baltimore in 1634 and named after the French wife of Charles I. In the 
nineteenth century the number of Catholics in the United States was vastly in- 
creased by immigration from Ireland, Italy, and other countries, so that there 
are toward sixteen millions today who have been baptized into the Roman 
Catholic Church, 
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and Mary an Act of Toleration was passed in 1689 which 
permitted Dissenters to hold meetings; but “Papists and such 
as deny the Trinity” (namely, Unitarians) were explicitly 
excluded, so England still continued to maintain a somewhat 
intolerant system in the eighteenth century. Even if the 
Dissenters were permitted to hold services in their own way, 
they were excluded from government offices unless they ac- 
cepted the Thirty-nine Articles; nor could they obtain a degree 
at the universities. Only the members of the Anglican Church 
could hold a benefice. Its bishops had seats in the House of 
Lords, and its priests enjoyed a social preéminence denied to 
the dissenting ministers. Those who clung to the Roman 
Catholic faith, to the Pope and the Mass, were forbidden to 
enter England. The celebration of the Mass was strictly 
prohibited. All public offices were closed to Catholics, and 
of course they could not sit in Parliament. 

The ecclesiastical tribunals still tried matrimonial cases and 
those concerned with wills. But one who published a book 
or a pamphlet did not have to obtain the permission of the 
government, as in France, and nowhere, except perhaps in 
Holland, was there such unrestrained discussion of scientific 
and religious matters at this period as in England. England, 
in the seventeenth and the early eighteenth century, was the 
center of critical thought, from which, as has been explained, 
the French philosophers and reformers drew their inspiration. 


Tue ENGLISH ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Great Britain exhibited certain peculiarities in its system 
of government which were destined to make it the model for 
the constitutional systems introduced into European states in 
the nineteenth century. In the eighteenth century it differed 
in many striking respects from the rule of Continental sov- 
ereigns. Frederick the Great and Louis XV could fix the 
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amount of taxes and decide who should pay them without 
asking the consent, or even the advice, of any of their subjects. 
They could borrow all the money that bankers would lend 
them and could spend it as they pleased without giving any 
account of it. The British king, on the contrary, could im- 
pose no taxes and could borrow no money upon the credit of 
the nation without the sanction of Parliament; and a definite 
amount—the so-called civil list—was assigned to him as an 
allowance with which to maintain his royal establishment, 
defray his personal expenses, and pay the salaries of impor- 
tant governmental officials. 

The rulers on the Continent could ‘make any change in the 
laws by a simple edict. In Great Britain the monarch could 
neither issue a new law nor suspend an old one without the 
consent of Parliament. Even the right which he had formerly 
enjoyed, of vetoing bills passed by Parliament, was exercised 
for the last time by Queen Anne in 1707. 

On the Continent the monarch could remove judges who 
made decisions which did not please him; in England, since 
1701, the judges have held their positions during good behav- 
ior, unless removed on request of both Houses of Parliament. 
The English king could not arbitrarily arrest his subjects or 
call before his own council, to be decided by himself person- 
ally, cases which were being tried in the regular courts. The 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 provided that anyone who was 
arrested should be informed of the reason and should be speed- 
ily tried by a regular tribunal and dealt with according to 
the law of the land. In France there were none of these re- 
strictions placed upon the king, who could arrest his subjects 
on lettres de cachet, could imprison them indefinitely without 
assigning a reason, and could interfere in any suit and decide 
it as he chose. 

The English Parliament, which had originated in the thir- 
teenth century, was by no means unique in the Middle Ages. 
In France, about 1300, the Estates General had come to be 
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made up of representatives of the three classes of the realm, 
—nobles, clergy, and the “third estate,” or townspeople,— 
and similar assemblies existed in Spain and Germany. But all 
these bodies, and others of the same kind, gradually lost all 
their importance, with the sole exception of the English Par- 
liament. This had, from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
consisted of two Houses. The higher nobility (dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons), together with the pre- 
lates (archbishops, bishops, and abbots’), sat in the House of 
Lords. Accordingly. the representatives of the nobles and the 
clergy were not separated, as they often were on the Continent. 
In the “lower” chamber, the House of Commons, there were 
not only representatives of the towns but those chosen by the 
landed proprietors of the counties, thus giving the lesser land- 
holders a voice in the nation’s councils. 

Remarkable as was the English Parliament in the eight- 
eenth century for its organization and its power to control the 
king, it nevertheless represented only a small part of the na- 
tion. In the Middle Ages, when the towns were small and the 
country population tolerably evenly scattered, the House of 
Commons fairly represented the property owners throughout 
England; but as time went on no effort was made to readjust 
the apportionment to meet the changes which gradually took 
place. Many towns dwindled away and some disappeared 
altogether. On the other hand, great cities, like Manchester 
and Birmingham, grew up which had no representatives. As 
a result the great majority of the English people had no more 
share in the government than had the subjects of Louis XV. 
In 1768 there were only one hundred and sixty thousand vot- 
ers, although the whole population of Great Britain amounted 
to some eight million. 

Despite the small number who could actually participate 
in the choice of representatives, political questions were hotly 
discussed among the upper classes, who were divided into 

1The abbots disappeared when Henry VIII dissolyed the monasteries. 
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two well-defined parties—Tories and Whigs. These owed 
their origin to the excitement of the civil war, when those 
who supported Charles I were called “Cavaliers,” and those 
who opposed him) ‘“‘Roundheads.” During the latter years of 
Charles II the former party, which upheld the divine right 
of kings and the supremacy of the Anglican Church, received 
the name of “Tory.” Their opponents, who advocated the 
supremacy of Parliament and championed toleration for the 
Dissenters, came to be called “Whigs.’’* 

After the death of Anne many of the Tories favored calling 
to the throne the son of James II (popularly called “the Old 
Pretender’’), whereupon the Whigs succeeded in discrediting 
their rivals by denouncing them as Jacobites’ and traitors. 
They made the new Hanoverian king, George I, believe that 
he owed everything to the Whigs, who, for a period of nearly 
fifty years, under George I and George II, were able to 
control Parliament. George I himself spoke no English, was 
ignorant of British politics, and was much more interested in 
Hanover than in his new kingdom. He did not attend the 
meetings of his ministers, as his predecessors had done, and 
turned over the management of affairs to the Whig leaders. 
They found a skillful “boss” and a judicious statesman in 
Sir Robert Walpole, who maintained his own power and that 
of his party by avoiding war and preventing religious dissen- 
sions at home. He used the king’s funds to buy the votes 
necessary to maintain the Whig majority in the House of 
Commons and for getting his measures through that body. He 
was England’s first “prime minister.” 

The existence of two well-defined political parties standing 
for widely different policies forced the king to choose all his 
ministers from either one or the other. The more prominent 


1Not until after the reform of 1832 did the Tories become “Conservatives,” 
and the Whigs assume the name of “ Liberals.” 


* This name applied to the supporters of James is derived from the Latin form 
of his name, Jacobus. 
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among his advisers came gradually to form a little group which 
resigned together if Parliament refused to accept the meas- 
ures they advocated. So the English rulers from the time of 
William III were generally compelled to select their ministers 
from the party which had a majority in Parliament; otherwise 
their plans would be pretty sure to be frustrated. In this way 
“cabinet government” originated; that is, government by a 
small group of the heads of departments (like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the First Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
and the like) who belong to the party which has a majority in 
Parliament, or at least in the House of Commons, and who 
resign together when “defeated” on any important proposal. 

Walpole secured a cabinet which he could control. He 
declared that it, not the king, was really responsible for the 
whole conduct of the government while its members remained 
in office. Moreover, he frankly confessed that he owed his 
continuance in power not to the king, but to the House of 
Commons. In a debate he said: ‘“'When I speak here as a 
minister I speak as possessing my powers from his Majesty, 
but as being answerable to this house for the exercise of those 
powers.” And so it came about that Parliament acquired the 
right not only to grant taxes and make laws but to force the 
king to turn over the conduct of the government to ministers 
who enjoyed its approval. 

Nevertheless, after Walpole’s fall, in 1742, cabinet govern- 
ment did not flourish for a generation or so, especially under 
George III, who came to the throne in 1760, for he proposed 
to follow his mother’s advice: “George, be king.” Indeed, 
‘many thoughtful men felt that Walpole had been what we 
should call nowadays a corrupt boss, and accordingly they 
encouraged the king to keep the government in his own hands. 
During the war with the American colonies George III was 
practically his own prime minister and freely resorted to what 
he called “golden pills” to cure those who opposed him and to 
gain a majority in the House of Commons. 
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George III, in spite of his exalted notion of his royal pre- 
rogatives, could not revive any general enthusiasm for abso- 
lute monarchy. Indeed, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the people at large began to pay attention to political 
questions, to draw up petitions, and to hold large meetings in 
which they demanded that all adult males, rich and poor alike, 
should be permitted to vote for members of the House of 
Commons. ° 

The newspapers, which had become common in England 
as the eighteenth century advanced, freely discussed politics 
in a way absolutely unknown on the Continent. John Wilkes, 
the editor of the North Briton, who held that the members 
of Parliament were merely delegates of the people and were, 
like the ministers, accountable to them, ventured in 1763 to 
describe George III’s speech at the opening of Parliament as 
“the most abandoned instance of political effrontery.” This 
enraged the king and his ministers who, while they could not 
shut up the obnoxious journalist as Louis XV would have 
done, had him prosecuted for libel in a regular court. Though 
Wilkes was found guilty of the charge, his cause was so pop- 
ular that riots broke out in his favor. He stood for Parliament 
and was elected twice by a large majority. Although he was 
expelled both times he was allowed to take his seat when the 
excitement had died away. 

So the real victory lay with Wilkes, and, except in times of 
danger, the government did not seriously interfere with po- 
litical criticism. Accordingly there was an increasing number 
of writers to point out to the people the defects in the English 
system. They urged that every man should have the right to > 
participate in the government by casting his vote, and that the 
British constitution should be reduced to writing and so made 
clear and unmistakable. Political clubs were founded, which 
entered into correspondence with radical societies that sprang 
up in France after 1789. Newspapers and pamphlets poured 
from the press, and reform found champions in the House of 
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Commons. But the violence and disorder which accompanied 
the French Revolution involved Great Britain in a long and 
tedious war and discredited reform with Englishmen who had 
previously favored change, to say nothing of the Tories, who 
regarded with horror any proposal to modify the venerated 
English constitution. 


THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


It happened in the eighteenth century that there were sev- 
eral remarkably intelligent monarchs: Frederick II of Prus- 
sia, Catherine the Great of Russia, Emperor Joseph II and his 
brother Leopold (grand duke of Tuscany), and Charles III 
of Spain. These rulers read the works of the reformers and 
planned all sorts of ways in which they might better the 
conditions in their realms by removing old restrictions which 
hampered the farmer and the merchant, by making new and 
clearer laws, by depriving the clergy of wealth and power 
which seemed to them excessive, and by encouraging manu- 
factures and promoting commerce. 

These monarchs are commonly known as the “enlightened” 
or “benevolent” despots. They were no doubt more “en- 
lightened” than the older kings; at least they all read books 
and associated with learned men. But they were not more 
“benevolent”. than Charlemagne or Canute or St. Louis or 
Henry IV, all of whom, as well as many other European 
monarchs of earlier centuries, had believed it their duty to do 
all they could for the welfare of their people. On the other 
hand, the monarchs of the eighteenth century were certainly 
despots in the full sense of the word. They held that all the 
powers of the State were vested in them, and they had no 
idea of permitting their subjects any share in the government. 

Frederick the Great declared that the monarch was merely 
the chief servant of the State. He worked very hard himself, 
rose early, and traveled about to investigate conditions and 
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watch his officials. He was Prussia’s chief general, diplomat, 
and administrator. He did not approve of serfdom; he con- 
fessed that “the fact that the peasant belongs to the land and 
is the serf of his lord is revolting to humanity.” Nevertheless 
he made no attempt to abolish the old manorial system. He 
sanctioned the traditional division of his subjects into three 
classes or castes: nobles, burghers, and peasants. Everyone | 
was obliged to remain in the class into which he happened 
to be born, and no noble was allowed to acquire burgher or 
peasant land, nor any burgher or peasant to get possession of 
land belonging to either of the other classes. 

Frederick was entirely tolerant and welcomed Huguenots 
and Jesuits with equal cordiality. He declared for no creed 
and tried to make plain that he regarded all his subjects as 
on the same footing, whatever their religious beliefs. He had 
Voltaire’s contempt for all doctrinal disputes. He ordered 
a new code of laws to be drawn up which proclaimed that 
the whole object of government was the welfare of the people, 
and that every man had a right to pursue his own interests 
so long as he did not injure his neighbor. Frederick even 
believed that it was the duty of the State to care for the poor 
and unemployed. 

In spite of these liberal sentiments the new code empowered 
the Prussian king to restrain liberty of speech and to inter- 
- fere with the publication of books and periodicals which hap- 
pened to be offensive to him. Nor did he supply any way 
in which his subjects could express an opinion upon the con- 
duct of their government. He maintained most of the ancient 
institutions and all of the old despotism. 

Catherine II of Russia showed herself almost as interested 
in the philosophers and reformers as did Frederick. She in- 
vited Diderot to spend a month with her and was disappointed 
that D’Alembert would not consent to become the tutor of 
the grand duke Paul, the heir to the throne. She subscribed 
for the Encyclopedia and bought Diderot’s library when he 
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got into trouble, permitting him to continue to use the books 
as long as he wished. In her frequent letters to Voltaire she 
explained to him her various plans for reform. 

She read Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws and Beccaria’s 
Crimes and Punishments. Under their influence she sum- 
moned a great assembly to Moscow in 1766, which represented 
all the various peoples under her scepter—Russians, Tatars, 
Kalmucks, Cossacks, Laplanders—as well as the different 
classes ; namely, nobles, townspeople, and peasants. Catherine 
submitted to this assembly a draft of a new code of laws for 
Russia, based upon the Western writers, especially Montes- 
quieu and Beccaria. In this she declared that ‘the nation is 
not made for the ruler but the ruler for the nation”; “liberty 
is the right to do anything that is not forbidden by law”; 
“better that ten guilty should escape than that one innocent 
should suffer unjust punishment.” Intolerance, religious perse- 
cution, and the use of torture were condemned. When war 
broke out with Turkey the assembly was dismissed without 
finishing its task. 

There was some talk of abolishing serfdom in Russia; but 
Catherine rather increased than decreased the number of serfs, 
and she made their lot harder than it had been before by for- 
bidding them to complain of the treatment they received at 
the hands of their masters. She appropriated the vast property 
of the churches and monasteries, using the revenue to support 
the clergy and the monks, and such surplus as remained she 
devoted to schools and hospitals. 

Frederick and Catherine indulged in many fair words, which 
were a sign of the times, but were careful to make no rash 
changes. Emperor Joseph II, who, after the death of his 
mother, Maria Theresa, in 1780, became the ruler of the Aus- 
trian realms, actually attempted a wholesale reformation of 
his dominions. He tried to transform the scattered and heter- 
ogeneous territories over which he ruled into a well-organized 
state in which disorder, confusion, prejudice, fanaticism, and 
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intellectual bondage should disappear and all his subjects be 
put in possession of their “natural” rights. Germans, Hunga- 
rians, Italians, Poles, Bohemians, and Belgians were all to 
use the German language in official communications. The old, 
irregular territorial divisions were abolished, and his realms 
were divided into thirteen new provinces. All the ancient 
privileges enjoyed by the towns and the local assemblies were 
done away with and were replaced by a uniform system of 
government in which Joseph’s own officials enjoyed the control. 

Joseph visited France and was personally acquainted with 
D’Alembert, Rousseau, and Turgot. He also read with ap- 
proval the work of Febronius attacking the power of the Pope. 
So it is no wonder that, while he still claimed to be a good 
Catholic, he undertook a radical reform of the Church. He 
was heartily opposed to the monks. “The principles of mo- 
nasticism,” he declared, “‘are in flat contradiction to human 
reason; monks are the most useless and dangerous subjects 
that a country can possess.” He consequently abolished some 
six hundred of the monasteries and used their property for 
charitable purposes and to establish schools. He appointed 
the bishops without consulting the Pope and forbade money 
to be sent to Rome. Marriage was declared to be merely a 
civil contract and so was taken out of the control of the priests. 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and other heretics were allowed to wor- 
ship in their own way. The Emperor’s object was, in short, to 
free the Austrian church from the papal control and bring it 
under his own. 

Joseph II sought to complete his work by attacking the 
surviving features of feudalism and encouraging’ the develop- 
ment of manufactures. He freed the serfs in Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Galicia, and Hungary, transforming the peasants into 
tenants; elsewhere he reduced the services due from them to 
the lord. He taxed nobles and clergy without regard to their 
claims to exemption and supplanted the confused and uncer: 
tain laws by a uniform system. 
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Naturally Joseph met opposition on every hand. The clergy 
abhorred him as an oppressor, and all who were forced to 
sacrifice their old privileges did what they could to frustrate 
his reforms, however salutary they might be. The Nether- 
lands, which he proposed to transform into an Austrian prov- 
ince, finally followed the example of the American colonies 
and declared themselves independent in 1790. The same year 
Joseph died, a sadly disappointed man, having been forced to 
undo almost all that he had hoped to accomplish. 

Joseph was followed by his brother Leopold, who, although 
he had introduced important reforms in the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, over which he had ruled, deemed it wise to restore 
the Austrian dominions, so far as possible, to the condition in 
which they were when Joseph had begun his reckless im- 
provements. In this way he brought back the Netherlands to 
the Austrian fold and reassured those who had been terrified 
by the prospect of change. 

In Italy Don Carlos, the first Bourbon king of the Two 
Sicilies,* had, like Leopold, striven to improve his very back- 
ward kingdom; and when in 1759 he became king of Spain 
as Charles III, he adopted the career of a reformer in earnest. 
He began, however, like his fellow monarchs, by excluding 
the nation from all share in the government. He ignored the 
national assembly, or Cortes, and placed the control of all 
branches of government in the hands of his own officials. 

Like the other Benevolent Despots, Charles III endeavored 
to increase the wealth of his kingdom by encouraging indus- 
try. Domestic manufactures were protected against foreign 
competition by a tariff. An agricultural college and trade 
schools ‘were established, and highways, bridges, and canals 
were constructed. Formerly all ships coming from the Amer- 
ican colonies had been required to land their goods either at 
Seville or at one or two other ports; now all the Spanish 
ports were thrown open to colonial commerce. 

1See page 50. 
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In no respect were Charles’s reforms more striking than in 
his method of dealing with the Church. There were within his 
realm sixty-six thousand priests and three thousand monas- 
teries with eighty-five thousand monks. The lands of the mon- 
asteries and churches amounted to about one fifth of the entire 
area of Spain. The king strictly limited the right of the 
Church to acquire more property and subjected its lands to 
taxation. Although Charles III, like Joseph, regarded himself 
as a devout Catholic, he adhered to the principles advocated 
by Febronius, whose book had been translated into Spanish. 

Spain had long been proud of its vigilance in defending the 
purity of its religion. While the Inquisition was no longer so 
active in the eighteenth century as it once had been, no less 
than fourteen thousand persons are said to have been con- 
victed by it of more or less grave offenses during the reign of 
the Bourbon king, Philip V, and nearly eight hundred of these 
were burned alive. Charles III thought that the Inquisition 
contributed materially to the maintenance of public morals 
by condemning wrong teachings and books which were inde- 
cent or which attacked the government or religion. Therefore 
he did not abolish it, but there were only four persons sent 
to the stake during his reign. 

Although the reforms and the criticism of old institutions 
and anachronisms on the part of the Benevolent Despots seem 
to have had rather little immediate effect, they shed much 
light on the development of the French Revolution. It does 
not seem so abrupt when one realizes that radical reform was 
in the air and that its necessity was proclaimed by the chief 
rulers themselves. It was, however, in France, whose sov- 
ereign happened to be a well-meaning but indolent and igno- 
rant person compared with Frederick or Catherine, that the 
changes heralded by the Benevolent Despots were first actu- 
ally carried out on a generous scale. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, FIRST PHASE 
THE INEQUALITIES OF THE Awcren REGIME 


A French historian once remarked that all Frenchmen either 
love or hate the French Revolution. It was a general ref- 
ormation which involved men’s most precious interests, roused 
their deepest passions, and was consequently crowded with 
dramatic events, high ambitions, cruel revenge, statesmanship, 
and mob fury. It is our business neither to love nor hate it 
en bloc, as has sometimes been supposed to be the duty of 
Frenchmen, but to understand it as best we can. As a whole 
it is, with the Russian revolution of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, the most startling of human attempts to alter the whole 
life of a nation in the twinkling of an eye. Abortive as were 
many of the changes proclaimed, the history not only of France 
but of Europe at large was gravely and permanently influenced 
by the French Revolution. More than any other series of 
events is it the key to an understanding of the Europe of today. 

The Benevolent Despots had not succeeded in ridding Eu- 
rope of the old institutions and confusion which had come 
down from the Middle Ages; indeed, there were many things 
which’ they had no desire to change. Even in England little 
was done in the eighteenth century to meet the most reason- 
able demands of the reformers. But in 1789 the king of 
France asked his people to submit their grievances to him 
and to send representatives to Versailles to confer with him 
upon the state of the realm and the ways in which the govern- 
ment might be improved so as to increase the general happi- 
ness and the prosperity of the kingdom. Given its chance, the 
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French National Assembly swept away the old abuses with 
an ease and thoroughness which put the petty reforms of the 
Benevolent Despots to shame. It accomplished more in a few 
months than the reforming kings had done in centuries. 

We have already recalled these institutions which were com- 
mon to most of the European countries,—despotic kings, ar- 
bitrary imprisonment, unfair taxation, censorship of the press, 
serfdom, feudal dues, friction between Church and State,—all 
of which the reformers had been busy denouncing as contrary 
to reason and humanity, and some of which the Benevolent 
Despots and their ministers had, in a half-hearted way, at- 
tempted to remedy. The various relics of bygone times and 
of outlived conditions which the Revolution abolished forever 
are commonly called in France the Ancien Régime (the old, 
or former, system). In order to see why France took the lead 
of other European countries in modernizing itself, it is neces- 
sary to examine somewhat carefully the particular causes of 
discontent there. We shall then see how almost everyone, 
from the king to the peasant, came to realize that the old sys- 
tem was bad and consequently resolved to do away with it and 
substitute a new plan of government for the long-standing 
disorder. 

Of the evils which the Revolution abolished, none was more 
important than the confusion in France due to the fact that it 
was not in the eighteenth century a well-organized, homogene- 
ous state whose citizens all enjoyed the same rights and privi- 
leges. A long line of kings had patched it together, adding bit 
by bit as they could. By conquest and bargain, by marrying 
heiresses, and through the extinction of the feudal dynasties, 
the original restricted domains of Hugh Capet about Paris 
and Orleans had been gradually increased by his descendants. 
We have seen how Louis XIV gained Alsace and Strasbourg 
and some towns on the borders of the Spanish Netherlands 
and how Louis XV added Lorraine on the death of his father- 
in-law in 1766. Two years later the island of Corsica was 
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ceded to France by Genoa. So when Louis XVI came to the 
throne in 1774 he found himself ruler of practically the whole 
territory which makes up France today. 

Some of the districts which the kings of France brought 
under their sway, like Languedoc, Provence, Brittany, and 
Dauphiny, were considerable states in themselves, each with 
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its own laws, customs, and system of government. When these 
provinces had come, at different times, into the possession of 
the king of France, he had not changed their laws so as to 
make them correspond with those of his other domains. He 
was satisfied if a new province paid its due share of the taxes 
and treated his officials with respect. In some cases the prov- 
inces retained their local assemblies and, to a certain extent, 
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controlled their own affairs. The provinces into which France 
was divided before the Revolution were not, therefore, merely 
artificial divisions created for the purposes of administrative 
convenience, like the modern French departments, but repre- 
sented real historical differences of very long standing. 


ae 
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MAP SHOWING THE AMOUNT PAID IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY FOR SALT IN VARIOUS PARTS OF FRANCE? 


Although the Roman law still prevailed in a considerable 
portion of southern France, in the central parts and in the west 
and north there were no less than two hundred and eighty-five 
different local codes of law in force; so that one who moved 
from his own to a neighboring town might find a wholly un- 
familiar legal system. 


1The figures indicate the various prices of a given amount of salt 
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Neither was France commercially a single state. The chief 
customs duties were not collected upon goods as they entered 
French territory from a foreign country; for customs lines 
lay within France itself, so that the central provinces about 
Paris were cut off from the outlying ones as from a foreign 
land. A merchant of Bordeaux sending goods to Paris would 
have to see that the duties were paid on them as they passed 
the customs line, and, conversely, a merchant of Paris would 
have to pay a like duty on commodities sent to places without 
the line. 

The monstrous inequalities in levying one of the oldest and 
heaviest of the taxes, that is, the salt tax (gabelle), still better 
illustrate the strange disorder that existed in France in the 
eighteenth century. The government collected this form of 
revenue by monopolizing the sale of salt and then charging 
a high price for it. There would have been nothing remarkable 
in this had the same price been charged everywhere; but, as 
it was, the people in one town might be forced to pay thirty 
times as much as their neighbors in an adjacent district. The 
map on page 198 shows how arbitrarily the tax was assessed. 
To takea single example: in the city of Dijon a certain amount 
of salt cost seven francs; a few miles to the east, on entering 
Franche-Comté, one had to pay for the same amount twenty- 
five francs; a little to the north, fifty-eight francs; to the 
south, in the region of the little salt tax, twenty-eight francs ; 
and, to the west, in Brittany, from two to eight francs. 


GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES 


Besides these unfortunate local differences, there were class 
differences which caused great discontent. Not all Frenchmen 
enjoyed the same rights as citizens. Two small but very 
important classes, the nobility and the clergy, were treated 
differently by the State from the rest of the people; these 
were the privilégiés. They did not have to pay one of the 
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heaviest of the taxes, the notorious ¢ail/le; and on one ground 
or another they escaped other burdens which the rest of the 
citizens bore. For instance, they were not required to serve 
in the militia or to help in building the roads. 

In France, as in other Catholic countries of Europe, the 
Church still retained in the eighteenth century a considerable 
part of the power that it had possessed in the thirteenth, and 
it still performed important public functions. It took charge 
of education and of the relief of the sick and the poor. It was 
very wealthy and is supposed to have owned one fifth of all 
the land in France. The clergy claimed that their property, 
being dedicated to God, was not subject to taxation. They 
consented, however, to help the king from time to time by a 
“free gift,” as they called it. The Church still collected the 
tithes from the people, and its vast possessions made it very 
independent. Those who did not call themselves Roman Catho- 
lics were excluded from some of the most important rights of 
citizenship. Since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes no 
Protestant could be legally married, or have the births of his 
children registered, or make a legal will. 

A great part of the enormous income of the Church went 
to the higher clergy—the bishops, archbishops, and abbots. 
Since these were appointed by the king, often from among 
his courtiers, they paid but little attention to their duties as 
officers of the Church and were generally nothing more than 
“great lords with a hundred thousand francs income.” While 
they amused themselves at Versailles the real work was per- 
formed, and well performed, by the lower clergy, who often 
received scarcely enough to keep soul and body together. This 
explains why, when the Revolution began, the parish priests 
tended to take sides with the people instead of with their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

The privileges of the nobles, like those of the clergy, had 
originated in the medieval conditions described in earlier chap- 
ters. A detailed study of their rights would reveal many sur- 
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vivals of the institutions which prevailed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when the great majority of the people were 
serfs living upon the manors. While serfdom had largely dis- 
appeared in France long before the eighteenth century, and 
the peasants were generally free men who owned or rented 
their land, it was still the theory of the French law that there 
was “no land without its lord.” Consequently the lords still 
enjoyed the right to collect a variety of time-honored dues 
from the inhabitants living within the limits of the former 
manors. 

The privileges and dues enjoyed by the nobles varied greatly 
in different parts of France. It was common for the noble 
landowner to have a right to a certain portion of the peasant’s 
crops; occasionally he could still collect a toll on sheep and 
cattle driven past his house. In some cases the lord main- 
tained, as he had done in the Middle Ages, the only mill, wine 
press, or oven within a certain district, and could require every- 
one to make use of these and pay him a share of the product. 
Even when a peasant owned his land, the neighboring lord 
usually had the right to exact one fifth of its value every time 
it was sold. 

The nobles, too, enjoyed the exclusive privilege of hunting, 
which was deemed an aristocratic pastime. The game which 
they preserved for their amusement often did great damage 
to the crops of the peasants, who were forbidden to interfere 
with hares and deer. Many of the manors had great pigeon 
houses, built in the form of a tower, in which there were one 
or two thousand nests. No wonder the peasants detested these, 
for they were not permitted to protect themselves against the 
innumerable pigeons and their progeny, which spread over the 
fields devouring newly sown seed. These dovecotes consti- 
tuted, in fact, one of the chief grievances of the peasants. 

The higher offices in the army were reserved for the nobles, 
as well as the easiest and most lucrative places in the Church 
and about the king’s person. All these privileges were vestiges 
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of the powers which the nobles had enjoyed when they ruled 
their estates as feudal lords. Louis XIV had, as we know, 
induced them to leave their domains and gather round him 
at Versailles, where all who could afford it lived for at least 
a part of the year. 

Only a small part of the nobility in the eighteenth century 
were, however, descendants of the ancient and illustrious feu- 
dal families of France. The greater part of them had been 
ennobled in recent times by the king, or had purchased or in- 
herited a government office or judgeship which carried the 
privileges of nobility with it. This fact rendered the rights and 
exemptions claimed by the nobility even more odious to the 
people at large than they would otherwise have been. So it 
is no wonder that there was an ever-growing dislike of the 
privilégiés. 

CoNDITION OF THE THIRD ESTATE 


Everybody who did not belong to either the clergy. or the 
nobility was regarded as being of the third estate. The third 
estate was therefore nothing more than the nation at large, 
which was made up in 1789 of about twenty-five million souls. 
The privileged classes can scarcely have counted altogether 
more than two hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand in- 
dividuals. A great part of the third estate lived in the country 
and tilled the soil. Most historians have been inclined to make 
out their condition as very wretched. They were certainly 
oppressed by an abominable system of taxation and were irri- 
tated by the dues which they had to pay to the lords. They 
also suffered frequently from local famines. Yet there is no 
doubt that the evils of their situation have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Thomas Jefferson reports that when he traveled 
through France in 1787 the country people appeared to be 
comfortable and that they had plenty to eat. Arthur Young, 
a famous. English traveler who has left us an admirable ac- 
count of his journeys in France during the years 1787 and 
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1789, found much prosperity and contentment, although he 
gives also some forlorn pictures of destitution. 

The latter have often been unduly emphasized by historical 
writers; for it has commonly been thought that the Revolution 
was to be explained by the misery and despair of the people, 
who could bear their burdens no longer. If, however, instead 
of comparing the situation of the French peasant under the 
old régime with that of an English or American farmer today, 
we contrast his position with that of his fellow peasant in 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, Italy, or Spain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it will be clear that in France the agricultural classes 
were really much better off than elsewhere on the Continent. 
In almost all the other European countries, except England, 
the peasants were still serfs: they had to work certain days in 
each week for their lord; they could not marry or dispose of 
their land without his permission. Moreover, the fact that the 
population of France had steadily increased from seventeen 
millions after the close of the wars of Louis XIV to about 
twenty-five millions at the opening of the Revolution, indicates 
that the general condition of the people was improving rather 
than growing worse. 

Among the reasons why France was the first among the 
European countries to carry out a great reform and do away 
with the irritating survivals of feudalism was the fact, not that 
the nation was oppressed above all others, but that it was suf- 
ficiently free and enlightened to realize the evils and absurd- 
ities of the old régime. Mere oppression and misery does not 
account for a revolution; there must also be active discontent ; 
and of that there was a great abundance in France, as we shall 
see. The French peasant no longer looked up to his lord as his 
ruler and protector, but viewed him as a sort of legalized rob- 
ber who demanded a share of his precious harvest, whose offi- 
cers awaited the farmer at the crossing of the river to claim a 
toll, who would not let him sell his produce when he wished or 
permit him to protect his fields from the ravages of the pigeons. 
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FRENCH DESPOTISM AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


In the eighteenth century France was still the despotism 
that Louis XIV had made it. Louis XVI once described it very 
well in the following words: 


The sovereign authority resides exclusively in my person. To me 
solely belongs the power of making the laws, and that without de- 
pendence or codperation. The entire public order emanates from 
me, and I am its supreme protector. My people are one with me. 
The rights and interests of the nation are necessarily identical with 
mine and rest solely in my hands. 


In short, the king still ruled “by the grace of God,” as Louis 
XIV had done. He needed to render account to no man for his 
governmental acts; he was responsible to God alone. The 
following illustrations will make clear the dangerous extent of 
the king’s power. 

In the first place, it was he who levied each year the heaviest 
of the taxes, the hated taille, from which the privileged classes 
were exempted. This tax brought in about one sixth of the 
whole revenue of the state. The amount collected was kept 
secret, and no report was made to the nation of what was done 
with it or, for that matter, with any other part of the king’s 
income. Indeed no distinction was made between the king’s 
private funds and the state treasury, whereas in Great Britain 
the monarch was given a stated allowance. The king of France 
could issue as many drafts payable to bearer as he wished; the 
royal officials must pay all such orders and ask no questions. 
Louis XV is said to have spent no less than seventy million 
dollars in this irresponsible fashion in a single year. 

But the king not only controlled his subjects’ purses; he had 
a terrible authority over their persons as well. He could issue 
orders for the arrest and arbitrary imprisonment of anyone he 
pleased. Without trial or formality of any sort a person might 
be cast into a dungeon for an indefinite period, until the king 
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happened to remember him again or was reminded of him by 
the poor man’s friends. These notorious orders of arrest were 
called lettres de cachet; that is, sealed letters. They were not 
difficult to obtain by anyone who had influence with the king 
or his favorites, and they furnished a particularly easy and 
efficacious way of disposing of an enemy. These arbitrary 
orders lead one to appreciate the importance of the provision of 
Magna Carta which runs: ‘No freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned except by the lawful judgment of his peers and in 
accordance with the law of the land.” Some of the most 
eminent men of the time were shut up by the king’s order, 
often on account of books or pamphlets written by them which 
displeased the king or those about him. The distinguished 
statesman Mirabeau, when a young man, was imprisoned sev- 
eral times through lettres de cachet obtained by his father as 
a means of checking his reckless dissipation. 

Yet, notwithstanding the seemingly unlimited powers of the 
French king, and in spite of the fact that France had no writ- 
ten constitution and no legislative body to which the nation 
sent representatives, the monarch was by no means absolutely 
free to do just as he pleased. He had neither the time nor the 
inclination to carry on personally the government of twenty- 
five million subjects, and he necessarily and willingly left much 
of the work to his ministers and the numerous public officials, 
who were bound to obey the laws and regulations established 
for their control and guidance. 

Next to the king’s council the most important Spee nmental 
bodies were the higher courts of law, the parlements. These 
resembled the English Parliament in almost nothing but name. 
The French parlements—of which the most important one 
was at Paris, with a dozen more scattered about the prov- 
inces—did not, however, confine themselves solely to the busi- 
ness of trying lawsuits. They claimed, and quite properly, 
that when the king decided to make a new law he must send it 
to them to be registered, for how, otherwise, could they adjust 
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their decisions to it?. Now although they acknowledged that 
the right to make the laws belonged to the monarch, they never- 
theless often sent a “protest” to the king instead of registering 
an edict which they disapproved. They would urge that the 
ministers had abused His Majesty’s confidence. They would 
also take pains to have their protest printed and sold on the 
streets at a penny or two a copy, so that people should get 
the idea that the parlement was defending the nation against 
the oppressive measures of the king’s ministers. 

When the king received one of these protests, two alterna- 
tives were open to him: he might recall the distasteful decree 
altogether or modify it so as to suit the court; or he could 
summon the parlement before him and, in a solemn session 
(called a lit de justice), command it with his own mouth to 
register the law in its records. The parlement would then re- 
luctantly obey ; but as the Revolution approached, it began to 
claim that a decree registered against its will was not valid. 

Struggles between the parlements and the king’s ministers 
were very frequent in the eighteenth century. They prepared 
the way for the Revolution, first, by bringing important ques- 
tions to the attention of the people, for there were no news- 
papers and no parliamentary or congressional debates to enable 
the public to understand the policy of the government; sec- 
ondly, the parlements not only frankly criticized the proposed 
measures of the king and his ministers, but they familiarized 
the nation with the idea that the king was not really at liberty 
to alter what they called the “fundamental laws” of the state. 
By this they meant that there was an unwritten constitution 
which limited the king’s power and of which they were the 
guardians. In this way they promoted the growing discontent 
with a government which was carried on in secret and which 
left the nation at the mercy of the men in whom the king 
might for the moment repose confidence. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that public opinion did not 
exercise a powerful check upon the king, even under the auto- 
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cratic old régime. It was, as one of Louis XVI’s ministers 
declared, “an invisible power which, without treasury, guards, 
or an army, ruled Paris and the court,—yes, the very palace 
of the king.” The latter half of the eighteenth century was a 
period of outspoken and acrid criticism of the whole existing 
social and governmental system. Reformers, among whom 
many of the king’s ministers were counted, loudly and elo- 
quently discussed the numerous abuses and the vicious char- 
acter of the government, which gradually came to seem just as 
bad to the people of that day as it does to us now. 

Although there were no daily newspapers to discuss public 
questions, large numbers of pamphlets were written and circu- 
lated by individuals whenever there was an important crisis, 
and they answered much the same purpose as the editorials in 
a modern newspaper. We have already seen how French phi- 
losophers and reformers, like Voltaire, Diderot, and Montes- 
quieu, had been heartened by the freedom of speech which 
prevailed in England, and how industriously they had sown the 
seeds of discontent in their own country. We have seen how 
in popular works, in poems and stories and plays, and above 
all in the Encyclopedia, they explained the new scientific dis- 
coveries, attacked the old beliefs and misapprehensions, and 
encouraged progress. Only the most ignorant could escape 
their influence altogether. 

Sometimes the pamphlets and books treated the government, 
the clergy, or the Catholic religion with such open contempt 
that either the king or the clergy or the courts felt it neces- 
sary to prevent their circulation. The parlement of Paris now 
and then ordered some offensive writing, such as Diderot’s 
Philosophic Thoughts, Voltaire’s Handy Philosophic Diction- 
ary, certain of Rousseau’s works, pamphlets defending the 
Jesuits, and the like, to be burned by the common hangman. 
The authors, if they could be discovered, were in some cases 
imprisoned, and the printers and publishers fined or banished ; 
in general, however, the courts satisfied themselves with sup- 
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pressing the books and pamphlets of which they disapproved. 
But the attempted suppression only advertised the attacks 
upon existing abuses, which followed one another in rapid 
succession. The efforts of the government and the clergy to 
check free discussion seemed an outrage to the more thoughtful 
among the citizens, and so promoted rather than prevented the 
consideration of the weaknesses of the Church and of the king’s 
government. 

The economists exposed and brought home to the people 
the many evils of which their new science took note. The 
unjust system of taxation, which tended to exempt the richer 
classes from their fair share of the public burdens; the waste- 
ful and irritating methods of collecting the taxes; the interior 
customs lines, preventing the easy passage of goods from one 
part of France to another; the extravagance of the king’s 
household ; the pensions granted to undeserving persons; the 
unsuccessful efforts to control the grain trade,—every evil of 
the bungling, iniquitous old régime was brought under the 
scrutiny of the new thinkers, who tested the existing system 
by what they considered the light of reason and the welfare 
of the great mass of the people. 


Louis XVI As A BENEVOLENT DESPOT 


In 1774 Louis XV died, after a disgraceful reign of which 
it has not seemed necessary to say much. His unsuccessful 
wars, which had ended with the loss of all his American pos- 
sessions and the victory of his enemies in India, had brought 
France to the verge of bankruptcy; indeed, in his last years 
his ministers repudiated a portion of the government’s obliga- 
tions. The taxes were already so oppressive as to arouse uni- 
versal discontent, and yet the government was running behind 
seventy millions of dollars a year. The king’s personal conduct 
was scandalous, and he allowed his mistresses and courtiers to 
meddle in public affairs and to plunder the royal treasury for 
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themselves and their favorites. When at last he was carried off 
by smallpox, everyone hailed, with hopes of better times, the 
accession of his grandson and successor, Louis XVI. 

The new king was but twenty years old, ill-educated, indo- 
lent, unsociable, and very fond of hunting and of pottering 
about in a workshop, where he spent his happiest hours. He 
was a well-meaning young man, with none of his grandfather’s 
vices, who tried now and then to attend to the disagreeable 
business of government and would gladly have made his people 
happy if that had not required more energy than he possessed. 
He had none of the restless interest in public affairs that we 
found in Frederick the Great, in Catherine II, and in his 
brother-in-law, Joseph II; he was never tempted to rise at five 
o’clock in the morning in order to read state papers. 

His wife was the beautiful Marie Antoinette, daughter of 
Maria Theresa. The marriage had been arranged in 1770 with 
a view of maintaining the alliance which had been concluded 
between France and Austria in 1756. The queen was only 
nineteen years old when she came to the throne, light-hearted, 
and on pleasure bent. She disliked the formal etiquette of the 
court at Versailles and shocked people by her thoughtless 
pranks. She rather despised her heavy husband, who did not 
care to share in the amusements which pleased her best. She 
did not hesitate to interfere in the government when she wished 
to help one of her favorites or to make trouble for someone 
she disliked. 

At first Louis XVI took his duties very seriously. It seemed 
for a time that he might find a place among the Benevolent 
Despots who were then ruling in Europe. He almost immedi- 
ately placed the ablest of all the French economists, Turgot, 
in the most important of the government offices, that of con- 
troller general. Turgot was an experienced government official 
as wellasa scholar. For thirteen years he had been the king’s 
representative in Limoges, one of the least prosperous portions 
of France. There he had had ample opportunity to see the 
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vices of the prevailing system of taxation. He had made every 
effort to induce the government to better its methods and 
had tried to familiarize the people with the principles of polit- 
ical economy. Consequently, when he was put in charge of 
the nation’s finances, it seemed as if he and the conscien- 
tious young king might find some remedy for the recognized 
abuses. 

The first and most natural measure was economy, for only 
in that way could the government be saved from bankruptcy 
and the burden of taxation be lightened. Turgot felt that the 
vast amount spent in maintaining the luxury of the royal court 
at Versailles should be reduced. The establishments of the 
king, of the queen, and of the princes of the blood royal cost 
the state annually toward twelve million dollars. Then the 
French king had long been accustomed to grant “pensions” in 
a reckless manner to his favorites, and this required nearly 
twelve million dollars more. 

Any attempt, however, to reduce this amount would arouse 
the immediate opposition of the courtiers, and it was the 
courtiers who really governed France. They had every oppor- 
tunity to influence the king’s mind against a man whose econo- 
mies they disliked. They were constantly about the monarch 
from the moment when he awoke in the morning until he went 
to bed at night; therefore they had an obvious advantage over 
the controller general, who saw him only in business hours. 

Immediately upon coming into power Turgot removed a 
great part of the restrictions on the grain trade. He prefaced 
the edict with a very frank denunciation of the government’s 
traditional policy of preventing persons from buying and sell- 
ing their grain when and where they wished. He showed that 
this did not obviate famines, as the government hoped that it 
might, and that it caused great loss and hardship. If the gov- 
ernment would only let matters alone, the grain would always, 
he claimed, go to those provinces where it was most needed, 
for there it would bring the best price. Turgot seized this and 
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every similar opportunity to impress his economic theories 
upon the minds of the people. 

Early in 1776 Turgot brought forward two edicts which 
could not fail to rouse much opposition. The first of these 
abolished the guilds, which he declared exercised “a vast 
tyranny over trade and industry.” The king was induced to 
order that all should be free to exercise any trade or profession 
that might seem good to them. Turgot was still more inter- 
ested in abolishing the corvée, or forced labor on the roads. 
This was a tax in the form of work which fell on the peasants. 
Turgot proposed to substitute for it a tax to be paid by the land- 
holders. Both the clergy and the nobility hotly opposed this 
reform, on the ground that their privileges exempted them from 
the corvée, which was an ignoble exaction which should fall 
only upon a peasant. Turgot confessed that his main aim was 
to begin a great reform of the vicious system of taxation which 
exempted the privileged classes from the corvée, the taille, and 
other contributions which should be borne by everybody ac- 
cording to his capacity. 

Turgot forced the parlement of Paris to register these edicts ; 
but he had become very unpopular, for each one of his reforms 
injured a particular class who thereafter became his enemies. 
The nobles disliked him for substituting the land tax, which 
fell upon them, for the corvée, which only the peasants had 
borne. The clergy believed him to be a wicked philosopher, 
for it was known that he had urged the pious Louis XVI, when 
he took his coronation oath, to omit the pledge to extirpate 
heresy from his realms. The tradespeople hated him for doing 
away with the guilds. 

The king, although upright and well intentioned, was lazy 
and not fond of the governmental duties, to which Turgot was 
always calling his attention. It was much easier to let things 
go along in the old way; for reforms not only required much 
extra work but also forced him to refuse the customary favors 
to those around him. It was not perhaps unnatural that the 
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discontent of his young queen or of an intimate companion 
should outweigh the woes of the distant peasant. So Turgot 
was abruptly dismissed in May, 1776." 

Although the privileged classes, especially the courtiers who 
had the king’s ear and the conservative lawyers in the parle- 
ments, prevented Turgot from carrying out the extensive re- 
forms that he had in mind and even induced the king to restore 
the guilds and to continue the corvée, Turgot’s administration 
nevertheless forwarded the French Revolution. In the pre- 
ambles to his edicts he carefully explained the nature of the 
abuses which the king was trying to remedy, and so strove to 
enlist the sympathy of the public. He proposed that the king 
should form local assemblies to help him in the government, as 
otherwise too much power was left in the hands of the king’s 
officials. In short, while Turgot was quite satisfied to have a 
Benevolent Despot in France so long as the king allowed him- 
self to be led along the path of reform by a wise philosopher 
and economist, he was anxious to encourage public interest in 
the policy of the government, and believed it essential to have 
the people’s representatives help in assessing the taxes and in 
managing local affairs. 

Necker, who, after a brief interval, succeeded Turgot, also 
contributed to the progress of the coming Revolution in two 
ways: He borrowed vast sums of money to carry on the war 
which France, as the ally of the United States, had undertaken 
against Great Britain. This greatly embarrassed the treasury 
later and helped to produce the financial crisis which was the 
immediate cause of the Revolution. Secondly, he gave the 


1An Italian economist, when he heard of Turgot’s appointment, wrote to a 
friend in France: “So Turgot is controller general! He will not remain in office 
Jong enough to carry out his plans. He will punish some scoundrels; he will 
bluster about and lose his temper; he will be anxious to do good, but will run 
against obstacles and rogues at every turn. Public credit will fall; he will be 
detested ; it will be said that he is not fitted for his task. Enthusiasm will cool; 
he will retire or be sent off, and we shall have a new proof of the mistake of 
filling a position like his in a monarchy like yours with an upright man and 
a philosopher.” 
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nation its first opportunity of learning what was done with the 
public funds by presenting to the king (February, 1781) a 
report on the financial condition of the kingdom which was 
publicly printed and eagerly read. There the people could see 
for the first time how much the ¢aille and the salt tax actually 
tock from them, and how much the king spent on himself and 
his favorites. 

Necker was soon followed by Calonne, who may be said to 
have precipitated the momentous reforms which constitute the 
French Revolution. Calonne was very popular at first with 
king and courtiers, for he spent the public funds far more reck- 
lessly than his predecessors. . But naturally he soon found him- 
self in a position where he could obtain no more money. The 
parlements would consent tc no more loans in a period of peace, 
and the taxes were as high as it was deemed possible to make 
them. At last Calonne, finding himself desperately put to it, 
informed the astonished king that France was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and that in order to save it a radical reforma- 
tion of ‘the whole public order” was necessary. This report 
of Calonne’s may be taken as the beginning of the French 
Revolution, for it was the first of the series of events that led 
directly to the calling of a representative assembly which abol- 
ished the old régime and gave France a written constitution. 


How THE EstTaTES GENERAL CAME TO BE SUMMONED IN 1789 


Calonne claimed that it was necessary, in order to avoid 
ruin, “to reform everything vicious in the State.” He proposed 
to reduce the taille, to reform the salt tax, to do away with the 
interior customs lines, to correct the abuses of the guilds, and 
soon. But the chief reform, and by far the most difficult one, 
was to force the privileged classes to surrender their irnportant 
exemptions from taxation. Calonne hoped that if certain con- 
cessions were made to them, they might be brought to consent 
to a land tax which should be levied on the nobility and the 
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clergy as well as on the third estate. So he proposed to the king 
that he should summon an assembly of persons prominent in 
Church and State, called ‘‘Notables,” to ratify certain changes 
which would increase the prosperity of the country and bring 
money enough into the treasury to meet the necessary expenses. 
The summoning of the Notables late in 1786 was really a 
revolution in itself. It was a confession on the part of the king 
that he found himself in a predicament from which he could 
not escape without the aid of his people. The Notables whom 
he selected—bishops, archbishops, dukes, judges, high govern- 
ment officials—were practically all members of the privileged 
classes; but they still represented the nation, after a fashion, 
as distinguished from the king’s immediate circle of courtiers. 
In his opening address (February, 1787) Calonne gave the 
Notables an idea of the sad financial condition of the country. 
The government was running behind some forty million dollars 
a year. He could not continue to borrow, and economy, how- 
ever strict, would not suffice to cover the deficit. 


What, then, remains to fill this frightful void and enable us to 
raise the revenue to the desired level? The Abuses! Yes, gentle- 
men, the abuses offer a source of wealth which the State should ap- 
propriate, and which should serve to reéstablish order in the finances. 

. .. Those abuses which must now be destroyed for the welfare of 
the people are the most important and the best guarded of all, the 
very ones which have the deepest roots and the most spreading 
branches. For example, those which weigh on the laboring classes, 
the pecuniary privileges, exceptions to the law which should be 
common to all, and many an unjust exemption which can only relieve 
certain taxpayers by embittering the conditions of others; the gen- 
eral want of uniformity in the assessment of the taxes and the 
enormous difference which exists between the contributions of differ- 
ent provinces and of the subjects of the same sovereign ; the severity 
and arbitrariness in the collection of the taille; the apprehension, 
embarrassment, almost dishonor, associated with the trade in bread- 
stuffs ; the interior customhouses and barriers which make the vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom like foreign countries to one another, . . , 
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All these evils, which public-spirited citizens had long depre- 
cated, Calonne proposed to do away with forthwith. 

The Notables, however, had no confidence in Calonne; most 
of them were determined not to give up their privileges, and 
they refused to ratify his program of reform. The king 
then dismissed Calonne and soon sent the Notables home, too 
(May, 1787). He then attempted to carry through some of 
the more pressing financial reforms in the usual way by draw- 
ing up edicts and sending them to the parlements to be 
registered. 

The parlement of Paris resolved, as usual, to make the king’s 
ministry trouble and gain popularity for itself. This time it 
resorted to a truly extraordinary measure. It not only refused 
to register two new taxes which the king desired, but asserted 
that “Only the nation assembled in the Estates General can 
give the consent necessary to the establishment of a permanent 
tax.” “Only the nation,” the parlement continued, “‘after it 
has learned the true state of the finances, can destroy the great 
abuses and open up important resources.” This declaration 
was followed in a few days by the respectful request that the 
king assemble the Estates General of his kingdom. 

The refusal of the parlement to register the new taxes led 
to one of the old struggles between it and the king’s ministers. 
A compromise was arranged in: the autumn of 1787: the 
parlement agreed to register a great loan, and the king pledged 
himself to assemble the Estates General within five years. 
During the early months of 1788 a flood of pamphlets appeared 
criticizing the system of taxation and the unjust privileges and 
exemptions enjoyed by a few citizens to the detriment of the 
great mass of the nation. 

Suddenly the parlement of Paris learned that the king’s ad- 
visers were planning to put an end to its troublesome habit of 
opposing their measures. The ministry proposed to remodel 
the whole judicial system and to take from the parlement the 
right to register new decrees and consequently the right to 
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protest. This the parlement loudly proclaimed was in reality 
a blow at the nation itself. The ministers were attacking it 
simply because it had acknowledged its lack of power to grant 
new taxes and had requested the king to assemble the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. The ministers, it claimed, were bent 
upon establishing an out-and-out despotism in which there 
should no longer be any check whatever on the arbitrary power 
of the king. 

The parlement had long béen wont to refer to certain “ funda- 
mental laws” which formed a sort of unwritten constitution 
limiting the powers of the king. It now ventured to formulate 
some of these. It drew up q sort of declaration of rights 
(May, 1788). Among these were (1) the right of the nation to 
grant all taxes voluntarily through their representatives in the 
Estates General; (2) the right of the provinces which had been 
annexed to France to retain all the liberties which the king 
had guaranteed to them when they came under his rule, and 
the right of the local parlement in each of these provinces to 
examine every edict of the king and refuse to register it if it 
did not conform to the constitutional laws of the province, or 
violated its rights; (3) the right of the judges to retain their 
offices no matter how anxious the king might be to dismiss 
them; (4) the right of every citizen, if arrested, to be brought 
immediately before a competent court and to be tried only by 
the regular judges. 

This was a very poor and inadequate sketch of a constitu- 
tion, but it was a definite protest against allowing the king to 
become an absolute and uncontrolled despot. According to 
the new edicts, against which the parlement of Paris protested, 
tyrannical ministers might freely make new laws for the whole 
realm and completely ignore the special privileges which the 
king had pledged himself to maintain when Languedoc, Prov- 
ence, Dauphiny, Brittany, Béarn, Navarre, and other impor- 
tant provinces had originally been added to his kingdom. The 
cause of the parlements seemed the cause of the nation, and 
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their protest contributed to the excitement and indignation 
which spread throughout France and which was to continue 
until the whole system of government was completely reformed. 

When the king’s commissioners tried to proclaim the edicts 
which robbed the parlements of their right to register new laws, 
mobs collected and insulted them. At Rennes, in Brittany; 
they were besieged by the townspeople and had to be protected 
by soldiers. At Toulouse the mob tore up the pavement to 
build barricades and prepared to resist the entry of the com- 
missioners. At Bordeaux the new laws were proclaimed under 
the protection of bayonets. Everywhere there were protests, 
usually accompanied by disorder. 

An assembly was convened at Vizille (near Grenoble, the 
seat of the parlement of Dauphiny) including representatives 
of the nobility, clergy, and third estate. They denounced the 
policy of the king’s ministers, demanded the speedy convoca- 
tion of the Estates General, and reiterated the right of the 
nation to grant all taxes and to be protected from arbitrary 
punishment. They claimed that they were vindicating the 
rights of the nation at large, and that they were ready, if 
necessary, to sacrifice any of their special privileges in the 
interest of the whole kingdom. 

This demonstration in Dauphiny and similar ones in the 
other provinces forced the king to dismiss the unpopular min- 
istry and to recall Necker, in whom everybody had great con- 
fidence. Necker restored the parlements to their old power, 
and as the treasury was absolutely empty, there seemed noth- 
ing to do but to call together the representatives of the people. 
Necker therefore announced that the Estates General would 
convene early the next year.* 

1The parlements immediately lost all their importance. They had helped to 
precipitate the reform, but they did not sympathize with any change which 
would deprive the privileged classes, to which their members belonged, of their 
ancient exemptions. They therefore forfeited their popularity when in Septem- 


ber, 1788, they declared that the Estates General should meet in its old way, 
which would have enabled the privileged classes to stop any distasteful reforms. 
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It was now discovered that no one knew much about this 
long-extinct assembly of which everyone was talking, for it 
had not met since 1614. The king accordingly issued a general 
invitation to scholars to find out all they could about the cus- 
toms observed in the former meetings of the Estates. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE ESTATES GENERAL INTO A 
CONSTITUTIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The old Estates General had been organized in a way appro- 
priate enough to the feudal conditions under which it origi- 
nated. Each of the three estates of the realm—clergy, nobility, 
and third estate—sent an equal number of representatives, 
who were expected to consider not the interests of the nation, 
but the special interests of the particular social class to which 
they respectively belonged. Accordingly the deputies of the 
three estates had not sat together or voted as a single body. 
The members of each group first came to an agreement among 
themselves and then cast a single vote for the whole order. 
The Estates General thus had three houses instead of two, like 
the English Parliament and the Congress of the United States, 
which had just been established. 

It was natural that this system should seem preposterous 
to the average Frenchman in 1788. If the Estates should be 
convoked according to the ancient forms, the two privileged 
classes would together be entitled to twicé the number of 
representatives allotted to the other twenty-five million inhab- 
itants of France. What was much worse, it seemed impossible 
that any important reforms could be adopted in an assembly 
where those who had every selfish reason for opposing the 
most necessary changes were given two votes out of three. 
Necker, whom the king had recalled in the hope that he might 
succeed in adjusting the finances, agreed that the third estate 
might have as many deputies as both the other orders put to- 
gether, namely six hundred, but he would not go so far as to 
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consent to having the three orders sit and vote together, as 
the nation at large desired. 

Of the innumerable pamphlets which now appeared, the most 
famous was that written by Siéyés, called What is the Third 
Estate? He claimed that the “aristocrats,” or privileged 
classes, should be simply neglected, since the deputies of the 
third estate would represent practically the whole nation; 
namely, some twenty-five million or more individuals of whom 
less than two hundred thousand, as he estimated, were nobles 
and priests. “It is impossible,” he says, “to answer the ques- 
tion What place should the privileged orders be assigned in the 
social body, for it is like asking Where, in the human body, 
does the malign ulcer belong which torments and weakens the 
unhappy victim?” 

Besides the great question as to whether the deputies should 
vote by head or by order, the pamphlets discussed what re- 
forms the Estates should undertake. We have, however, a still 
more interesting and important expression of public opinion 
in France at this time, in the cahiers, or lists of grievances and 
suggestions for reform, which, in pursuance of an old custom, 
the king asked the nation to prepare. Each village and town 
throughout France had an opportunity to tell quite frankly 
just what it suffered from the existing system, and what re- 
forms it desired that the Estates General should bring about. 
These cahiers were the “‘last will and testament” of the old 
régime, and they constitute a unique historical document of 
unparalleled completeness and authenticity. No one can read 
them without seeing that the nation was ready for the great 
transformation which, within a year, was to destroy a great 
part of the social and political system under which the French 
had lived for centuries. 

Almost all the cahiers agreed that the prevailing disorder and 
the vast and ill-defined powers of the king and his ministers 
were perhaps the fundamental evils. One of them says: “Since 
arbitrary power has been the source of all the evils which afflict 
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the State, our first desire is the establishment of a really 
national constitution, which shall define the rights of all and 
provide the laws to maintain them.”’ No one dreamed at this 
time of displacing the king or of taking the government out of 
his hands. The people only wished to change an absolute mon- 
archy into a limited, or constitutional, one. All that was nec- 
essary was that the things which the government might not do 
should be solemnly and irrevocably determined and put upon 
record, and that the Estates General should meet periodically 
to grant the taxes, give the king advice in national crises, and 
expostulate, if necessary, against any violations of the pro- 
posed charter of liberties. 

The king expressed the wish that he might reach all his 
subjects, no matter how remote or humble they might be. He 
consequently permitted everyone whose name appeared upon 
the list of taxpayers to vote, either directly or indirectly, for 
deputies. As he and his predecessors had always been careful 
to have everyone pay taxes who had anything whatever to pay, 
this was practically equivalent to modern universal manhood 
suffrage. 

The village priests were all allowed to vote directly for depu-: 
ties of their order. Since they hated the rich prelates who 
spent their time at the court of Versailles, they naturally elected 
as many as they could of their own rank. The result was that 
two thirds of the representatives of the clergy in the Estates 
General were simple parish priests who were in sympathy with 
the people and more commonly sided with the third estate than 
with the bishops and abbots, who were bent upon defending 
the old privileges and blocking reform. 

With the ideas expressed in the ca@hiers in mind, the Es- 
tates assembled in Versailles and held their first session on 
May 5,1789. The king had ordered the deputies to wear the 
same costumes that had been worn at the last meeting of the 
Estates in 1614; but no royal edict could call back the spirit 
of earlier centuries. The representatives of the third estate 
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refused to organize themselves in the old way as a separate 
order. They sent invitation after invitation to the deputies of 
the clergy and nobility, requesting them to join the people’s 
representatives and deliberate in common on the great interests 
of the nation. Some of the more liberal of the nobles—La Fay- 
ette, for example—and a large minority of the clergy wished 
to meet with the deputies of the third estate. But they were 
outvoted; and finally the deputies of the third estate (under 
the influence of Siéyés), losing patience, declared themselves 
on June 17 a “National Assembly.” They argued that since 
they represented at least 96 per cent of the nation, the deputies 
of the privileged orders might be neglected altogether. This 
usurpation of power on the part of the third estate transformed 
the old feudal Estates, voting by orders, into the first modern 
national representative assembly on the continent of Europe. 

Under the influence of his courtiers the king tried to restore 
the old system by arranging a solemn joint session of the three 
orders, at which he presided in person. He presented a long 
program of excellent reforms, and then bade the Estates sit 
apart, according to the former custom. But it was like bidding 
water to run uphill. Three days before, when the commons 
had found themselves excluded from their regular place of 
meeting on account of the preparations for the royal session, 
they had betaken themselves to a neighboring building called 
the ‘Tennis Court.” Here, on June 20, they took the famous 
“Tennis-Court” oath: never to separate “until the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom should be established and placed upon a 
firm foundation.”’ They were emboldened in their purpose to 
resist all schemes to frustrate a general reform by the support 
of over half the deputies of the clergy, who joined them the 
day before the royal session. 


1The nobles, of whom a few sympathized with the third estate, rejected the 
proposed union by a vote of 188 to 47. The vote of the clergy, made up largely 
of parish priests, stood 133 to 114, so ten more votes, in their case, would have 
turned the scale. 
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Consequently, when the king finished his address and com- 
manded the three orders to disperse immediately in order to 
resume their separate sessions, most of the bishops, some of 
the parish priests, and a great part of the nobility obeyed ; the 
rest sat still, uncertain what they should do. When the master 
of ceremonies ordered them to comply with the king’s com- 
mands, Count Mirabeau, who was to prove himself the most 
distinguished statesman among the deputies, told him bluntly 
that they would not leave their places except at the point of 
the bayonet. The weak king almost immediately gave in, and 
a few days later ordered all the deputies of the privileged 
orders, who had not already done so, to join the commons. 

This was a momentous victory for the nation. The repre- 
sentatives of the privileged classes had been forced to unite 
with the third estate, to deliberate with them, and to vote “‘by 
head.” Moreover the National Assembly had pledged itself 
never to separate until it had regenerated the kingdom and 
given France a constitution. It was no longer simply to 
vote on taxes and help the king’s treasury out of its perennial 
difficulties. 


Parts Moss BEGIN TO TAKE A HAND IN AFFAIRS 


The National Assembly now began in earnest the great task 
of preparing a constitution for France. It was, however, soon 
interrupted. The little group of noblemen and prelates who 
spent much of their time in the king’s palace formed what was 
known as the court party. They naturally opposed reform; 
they neither wished to give up their own privileges nor to have 
the king come under the control of the National Assembly, for 
that would mean that he would no longer be able to give them 
the pensions and lucrative positions ‘which they now readily 
obtained. This court “ring” enjoyed the hearty support of 
the queen, Marie Antoinette, and of the king’s younger brother, 
the count of Artois, both of whom regarded the deputies of the 
third estate as insolent and dangerous agitators who proposed 
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to rob the monarch of the powers which had been conferred 
upon him by God himself. The queen and her friends had got 
rid of Turgot and Calonne, who had endeavored to change the 
old order; why should they not disperse the Estates General, 
which was escaping from the control of the clergy and nobility ? 

The king agreed to the court party’s plans. He summoned 
the Swiss and German troops in the employ of France and sent 
a company of them into Paris in order that they might sup- 
press any violence on the part of the townspeople, should he 
decide to send the arrogant deputies home. He was also in- 
duced to dismiss Necker, who enjoyed a popularity that he 
had, in reality, done little to merit. When the people of Paris 
saw the troops gathering and heard of the dismissal of Necker, 
they became excited. Camille Desmoulins, a brilliant young 
journalist, rushed into the garden of the Palais Royal, where 
crowds of people were discussing the situation, and, leaping 
upon a table, announced that the Swiss and German soldiers 
would soon be slaughtering all the “patriots.” He urged “the 
people” to arm and defend both themselves and the National 
Assembly from the attacks of the court party, which wished to 
betray the nation. All night mobs surged about the streets, 
seeking arms in the shops of the gunsmiths and breaking into 
bakeries and taverns to satisfy their hunger and thirst. 

This was but the prelude to the great day of July 14, when 
crowds of people assembled to renew the search for arms and: 
to perform, mayhap, some deed of patriotism. One of the law- 
less bands made its way to the ancient fortress of the Bastille, 
which stood in the poorer quarter of the city. Here the mob 
expected to find arms, but the governor of the fortress, De 
Launay, naturally refused to supply the crowd with weapons. 
The crowd imagined the castle to be full of dark dungeons and 
instruments of torture. It appeared to them a symbol of ty- 
ranny, for it had long been used as a place of confinement for 
those whom the king imprisoned by his arbitrary orders, the 
lettres de cachet. While there seemed no hope of taking the 
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fortress, the walls of which, ten feet thick, towered high above 
them, the attempt was made. Negotiations with the governor 
were opened, and during these a part of the crowd pressed 
across a drawbridge into the court and were fired upon by the 
garrison. Meanwhile the mob on the outside continued an in- 
effectual but desperate attack, until De Launay was forced by 
the garrison to surrender, on condition that they should be 
allowed to retire unmolested. The drawbridge was then let 
down, and the crowd rushed into the gloomy pile. They found 
only seven prisoners, whom they freed with great enthusiasm. 
But the better element in the crowd was unable to restrain the 
violent and cruel class, represented in every mob, who pro- 
posed to avenge the slaughter of their companions in the court- 
yard of the Bastille. Consequently the Swiss soldiers, who 
formed the garrison, were killed, and their heads, with that of 
De Launay, were paraded about the streets on pikes. 

The attack on the Bastille was an ugly case of mob violence, 
but it was speedily acclaimed as a heroic deed, and its anniver- 
sary is still celebrated in France as the chief national holiday. 
The events of July 14, 1789, have been “‘disfigured and trans- 
figured by legends,” but none the less they deeply affected the 
current of events. The court party continued to make trouble, 
but its opposition served to hasten rather than to impede re- 
form. Some of the leaders of the group, among them the 
‘king’s younger brother, the count of Artois (who was destined, 
long after, to become king as Charles X), left France immedi- 
ately after the fall of the Bastille and began actively urging 
foreign monarchs to intervene to protect Louis XVI from 
the reformers. 

It had become clear that the king could not maintain order 
in Paris. The shopkeepers and other respectable citizens were 
compelled to protect themselves against the wild crowds made 
up of the criminal and disorderly class of the capital and reén- 
forced by half-starving men who had drifted to Paris on ac- 
count of the famine which prevailed in the provinces. To 
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prevent attacks on individuals and the sacking of shops, a “‘na- 
tional guard” was organized, made up of volunteers from the 
well-to-do citizens. General La Fayette, one of the most 
liberal-minded of the nobles, was put in command. This de- 
prived the king of every excuse for calling in his regular troops 
to insure order in Paris, and put the military power into the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, as the French call the class made up 
of the more prosperous business men. 

The government of Paris was reorganized; and a mayor, 
chosen from among the members of the National Assembly, 
was put at the head of the new commune, as the municipal 
government was called. The other cities of France also began 
with one accord, after the dismissal of Necker and the fall of 
the Bastille, to promote the Revolution by displacing or sup- 
plementing their former governments by committees of their 
citizens. These improvised communes, or city governments, 
established national guards, as Paris had done, and thus main- 
tained order. The news that the king had approved the changes 
at Paris confirmed the citizens of other cities in the conviction 
that they had done right in taking the control into their own 
hands. We shall hear a good deal of the commune, or munici- 
pal government, of Paris later, as it played a very important 
role in the Reign of Terror. 


First REFORMS OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, AUGUST— 
OcTOBER, 1789 


By the end of the month of July the commotion reached the 
country districts. A curious panic swept over the land, which 
the peasants long remembered as “the great fear.” A mysteri- 
ous rumor arose that “the brigands” were coming! The ter- 
rified people did what they could to prepare for the danger, 
although they had no clear idea of what it was; neighboring 
communities combined with one another for mutual protection. 
When the panic was over and people saw that there were no 
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brigands after all, they turned their attention to an enemy by 
no means imaginary ; that is, the old régime. The peasants as- 
sembled on the village common or in the parish church and voted 
no longer to pay the feudal dues. The next step was to burn 
the chdéteaux, or residences of the nobles, in order to destroy 
the records of the peasants’ obligations to their feudal lords. 

About the first of August news reached the National Assem- 
bly of the burning of chdteaux in various parts of the kingdom, 
and of the obstinate refusal of the country people to pay the 
tithes, taxes, rents, and feudal dues. It seemed absolutely nec- 
essary to pacify and encourage the people by announcing 
sweeping reforms. Consequently, during the celebrated night 
session of August 4-5, amid great excitement, the members of 
the privileged orders, led by the viscount of Noailles, a relative 
of La Fayette who had fought with him in America, vied with 
one another in surrendering their ancient privileges.’ 

The exclusive right of the nobility to hunt and to maintain 
their huge pigeon houses was abolished, and the peasant was 
permitted to kill game which he found on his land. The tithes 
of the Church were done away with. Exemptions from the 
payment of taxes were abolished forever. It was decreed that 
“taxes shall be collected from all citizens and from all prop- 
erty in the same manner and in the same form,” and that “all 
citizens, without distinction of birth, are eligible to any office 
or dignity.” Moreover, since a national constitution would be 
of more advantage to the provinces than the privileges which 

1Of course the nobles and clergy had very little prospect of retaining their 
privileges even if they did not give them up voluntarily. This was bitterly em- 
phasized by Marat in his newspaper, The Friend of the People. “Let us not 
be duped! If these sacrifices of privileges were due to benevolence, it must be 
confessed that the voice of benevolence has been raised rather late in the day. 
When the lurid flames of their burning chdéteaux have illuminated France, these 
people have been good enough to give up the privilege of keeping in fetters men 
who had already gained their liberty by force of arms. When they see the pun- 
ishment that awaits robbers, extortioners, and tyrants like themselves they gen- 


erously abandon the feudal dues and agree to stop bleeding the wretched people 
who can barely keep body and soul together.” 
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some of these enjoyed, and “inasmuch as the surrender of such 
privileges is essential to the intimate union of all parts of the 
realm, it is decreed that all the peculiar privileges, pecuniary 
or otherwise, of the provinces, principalities, districts, cantons, 
cities, and communes, are once for all abolished and are ab- 
sorbed into the law common to all Frenchmen.”?! 

This decree thus proclaimed the equality and uniformity for 
which the French had so long sighed. The injustices of the 
former system of taxation could never be reintroduced. All 
France was to have the same laws, and its citizens were hence- 
forth to be treated in the same way by the State, whether they 
lived in Brittany or in Dauphiny, in the Pyrenees or on the 
Rhine. A few months later the Assembly went a step farther 
in consolidating and unifying France. It wiped out the old 
provinces altogether by dividing the whole country into dis- 
tricts of convenient size called départements. These were much 
more numerous than the ancient divisions, and were named 
after rivers and mountains. This obliterated from the map all 
reminiscences of the feudal disunion. : 

Many of the cahiers had suggested that the Estates should 
draw up a clear statement of the rights of the individual citi- 
zen. It was urged that the recurrence of abuses and the insidi- 
ous encroachments of despotism might in this way be forever 
prevented. The National Assembly consequently determined 
to prepare such a declaration in order to gratify and reassure 
the people and to form a basis for the new constitution. 

This Declaration of the Rights of Man (completed August 
26, 1789) is one of the most notable documents in the history 
of Europe. It not only aroused general enthusiasm when it was 
first published, but it appeared over and over again, in a modi- 
fied form, in the succeeding French constitutions down to 1848, 
and has been the model. for similar declarations in many of the 
other Continental states. It was a dignified repudiation of the 


1The nobles were to be indemnified for some of the important but less offen- 
sive of the feudal dues, 
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abuses described above. Behind each article there was some 
crying evil of long standing against which the people wished 
to be forever protected: lettres de cachet, religious persecu- 
tion, censorship of the press, and despotism in general. 

The Declaration sets forth that “Men are born and remain 
equal in rights. Social distinctions can be founded only upon 
the general good.” ‘Law is the expression of the general 
will. Every citizen has a right to participate, personally or 
through his representative, in its formation. It must be the 
same for all.” ‘No person shall be accused, arrested, or im- 
prisoned except in the cases and according to the forms pre- 
scribed by law.” ‘‘No one shall be disquieted on account of 
his opinions, including his religious views, provided that their 
manifestation does not disturb the public order established by 
law.” ‘The free communication of ideas and opinions is one 
of the most precious of the rights of man. Every citizen may, 
accordingly, speak, write, and print with freedom, being re- 
sponsible, however, for such abuses of this freedom as shall 
be defined by law.” “All citizens have a right to decide, either 
personally or by their representative, as to the necessity of the 
contribution to the public treasury, to grant this freely, to know 
to what uses it is put, and to fix the proportion, the mode of 
assessment and of collection, and the duration of the taxes.” 
“Society has the right to require of every public agent an ac- 
count of his administration.”’ Well might the Assembly claim, 
in its address to the people, that “the rights of man had been 
misconceived and insulted for centuries,” and boast that they 
were “reéstablished for all humanity in this declaration, which 
shall serve as an everlasting war cry against oppressors.” 


It is impossible, some say, to regenerate an old and corrupt nation. 
Let such objectors learn that there is nothing corrupt but those who 
wish to perpetuate corrupting abuses, and that a nation becomes 
young again the moment it resolves to be born anew in liberty. 
Behold the regeneration ! 
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THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY IN Paris, OCTOBER, 1789, 
TO SEPTEMBER, 1791 


The king hesitated to ratify the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, and about the first of October rumors became current 
that, under the influence of the courtiers, he was calling to- 
gether troops and preparing for another attempt to put an end 
to the Revolution similar to that which the attack on the 
Bastille had frustrated. A regiment arrived from Flanders and 
was entertained at a banquet given by the king’s guard at 
Versailles. The queen was present ; and it was reported in Paris 
that the officers, in their enthusiasm for her, had trampled 
underfoot the new national colors, the red, white, and blue, 
which had been adopted after the fall of the Bastille. These 
things, along with the scarcity of food due to the poor crops of 
the year, aroused the excitable Paris populace to fever heat. 

On October 5 several thousand women and a number of 
armed men trudged out to Versailles to ask bread of the king, 
in whom they had great confidence personally, however sus- 
picious they might be of his friends and advisers. La Fayette 
marched after the crowd with the national guard, but did not 
prevent some of the people from invading the king’s palace the 
next morning and nearly murdering the queen, who had be- 
come very unpopular. She was believed to be still an Austrian 
at heart and to be in league with the counter-revolutionary 
party. 

The mob’s leaders declared that the king must accompany 
them to Paris, and he was obliged to consent. Far from being 
disloyal to him, they assumed that the presence of the royal 
family would in some magical way insure plenty and pros- 
perity. So the women gayly escorted the “baker and the 
baker’s wife and the baker’s boy,” as they jocularly termed 
» the king and queen and the little Dauphin, to the Palace of the 
Tuileries, where the king took up his residence, practically a 
prisoner, as it proved. The National Assembly soon fol- 
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lowed him and resumed its sittings in a riding-school near the 
Tuileries—the best quarters available. 

This transfer of the king and the Assembly to the capital 
was the first great misfortune of the Revolution. The work of 
reform was by no means completed, and now the disorderly, 
element of Paris could at any time invade the galleries and in- 
terrupt those deputies who proposed measures that did not 
meet with their approval. Marat’s newspaper, The Friend of 
the People, assured the poor of the city that they were the 
real “patriots.” Before long they came to hate the well-to-do 
middle class (the bourgeoisie) almost as heartily as they hated 
the nobles, and were ready to follow any leader who talked to 
them about “liberty” and vaguely denounced “‘traitors.’”’ Under 
these circumstances the populace might at any time get con- 
trol of Paris, and Paris of the National Assembly. And so it 
fell out, as we shall see. 

It did no good when Mirabeau wisely pointed out to Louis 
that both the king and the Assembly were now really prisoners 
in Paris, which was constantly subject to the most serious 
disturbances. 


Its inhabitants when excited are irresistible. Winter is approach- 
ing and food may be wanting. Bankruptcy may be declared. What 
will Paris be three months hence ?— assuredly a poorhouse, perhaps 
a theater of horrors. Is it to such a place that the head of the nation 
should intrust his existence and our only hope? 


The king, he urged, should openly retire to Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, and summon the Assembly to him there, where reforms 
could be completed without interruption or coercion. Above 
all things, the king must not go eastward, else he would be 
suspected of joining the runaway nobles who were hanging 
about the boundaries. Yet, iss we shall see, when the king 
finally decided to escape from Paris eighteen months later, this ° 
was precisely what he did. 

But for some time there was no considerable disorder. The 
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deputies worked away on the constitution, and on February 4, 
1790, the king visited the National Assembly and solemnly 
pledged himself and the queen to accept the new form of gov- 
ernment. This provided that the sovereign should rule both 
by the grace of God and by the constitutional law of the State, 
but the nation was to be superior to the law, and the law to 
be superior to the king. The king was to be the chief executive 
and was to be permitted to veto bills passed by the Assembly, 
unless they were passed by three successive assemblies, in which 
case they would become law without his ratification. This was 
called the suspensive veto and was supposed to be modeled 
upon that granted to the president of the United States. 

The constitution naturally provided that the laws should be 
made and the taxes be granted by a representative body that 
should meet regularly. This was to consist, like the National 
Assembly, of one house, instead of two like the English Par- 
liament. Many had favored the system of two houses; but the 
nobility and clergy, who would have composed the upper house 
on the English analogy, were still viewed with suspicion as 
likely to wish to restore the privileges of which they had just 
been deprived. Only those citizens who paid a tax equal to 
three days’ labor were permitted to vote for deputies to the 
Legislative Assembly. Consequently the poorer people had 
no voice in the government in spite of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, which assured equal rights to all. This and 
other restrictions tended to keep the power in the hands of the 
middle class. 

Of the other reforms of the National Assembly, the most 
important related to the Church, which, as has been explained, 
continued up to the time of the Revolution to be very rich and 
powerful and to retain many of its medieval prerogatives and 
privileges. Its higher officials, bishops and abbots, received 
very large revenues; and often one prelate held a number of 
rich benefices, the duties of which he utterly neglected while 
he diverted himself at Versailles. The parish priests, on the 
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other hand, who really performed the manifold and important 
functions of the Church, were scarcely able to live on their 
incomes. This unjust apportionment of the vast revenue of 
the Church naturally suggested the idea that if the State con- 
fiscated the ecclesiastical possessions, it could see that those 
who did the work were properly paid for it, and might at the 
same time secure a handsome sum which would help the gov- 
ernment out of its financial troubles. Those who sympathized 
with Voltaire’s views were naturally delighted to see their old 
enemy deprived of its independence and made subservient to 
the State, and even many good Catholics hoped that the new 
system would be an improvement on the old. 

The tithes had been abolished in August along with the 
feudal dues. This deprived the Church of perhaps thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year. On November 2, 1789, a decree was passed 
providing that ‘All the ecclesiastical possessions are at the dis- 
posal of the nation on condition that it provides properly for 
the expenses of maintaining religious services, for the support 
of those who conduct them, and for the succor of the poor.” 
This decree deprived the bishops and priests of their benefices 
and made them dependent on salaries paid by the State. The 
monasteries and convents were also, when called upon, to give 
up their property to meet the needs of the State.* 


1The medieval monastic orders, feeble and often degenerate, still continued 
to exist in France at the opening of the Revolution: Benedictines, Carthusians, 
Cistercians, Franciscans, Dominicans. The State still recognized the solemn 
vows of poverty taken by the monks and viewed them as incapable of holding 
any property or receiving any bequests. It also regarded it as its duty to arrest 
a runaway monk and restore him to his monastery. The National Assembly, 
shortly after declaring the property of the monasteries at the disposal of the 
nation, refused (February 13, 1790) longer legally to recognize perpetual monas- 
tic vows, and abolished all the orders which required them. The monks and 
nuns were to be free to leave their monasteries and were, in that case, to receive 
a pension from the government of from seven hundred to twelve hundred francs. 
Those, however, who preferred to remain were to be grouped in such houses as 
the government assigned them. 

In a year or so a good many of the monks appear to have deserted their old 
life, but very few of the nuns. Those who remained were naturally the most 
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The National Assembly a little later ordered inventories to be 
made of the lands and buildings and various sources of revenue 
which the bishops, priests, and monks had so long enjoyed, and 
then the Church property was offered for sale. Meanwhile, to 
supply an empty treasury the Assembly determined to issue a 
paper currency for which the newly acquired lands would serve 
as security. Of these assignats, as this paper money was called, 
we hear a great deal during the revolutionary period. They 
soon began to depreciate, and ultimately a great part of the 
forty billions of francs issued during the next seven years was 
repudiated. ‘ 

After depriving the Church of its property the Assembly 
deemed it necessary to reorganize it completely, and drew up 
the so-called Civil Constitution of the Clergy (completed July, 
1790). The one hundred and thirty-four ancient bishoprics, 
some of which dated back to the Roman Empire, were reduced 
to eighty-three, so as to correspond with the new “depart- 
ments” into which France had just been divided. Each of these 
became the diocese of a bishop, who was no longer to be ap- 
pointed by the king and confirmed by the Pope* but was looked 
upon as a government official to be elected, like other govern- 
ment officials, by the people and to be paid a regular salary. 
The priests, too, were to be chosen by the people instead of, as 
formerly, by the bishop or the lord of the manor; and their - 
conservative of all; they opposed the Revolution and sided with that part of 
the clergy who refused to swear to support the new constitution. This made 
them very unpopular with the Legislative Assembly, which, in August, 1792, 
ordered all the monasteries to be vacated and turned over to the government for 
its use. At the same time it abolished all the other religious communities and 
associations, such as the Oratorians and the Sisters of Charity, which, without 
requiring any solemn vows, had devoted themselves to teaching or to charitable 
works. Many of these religious congregations, as the French call them, were 
revived in the nineteenth century and were the cause of a good deal of agita- 
tion during the opening years of the twentieth century. 

1The decrees abolishing the feudal system (August 11, 1789) had already 
prohibited all remittances to the Pope in the shape of annates or other pay- 


ments. The bishoprics were grouped into ten districts, each presided over by a 
“ metropolitan,” who corresponded to the former archbishop. 
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salaries were to be substantially increased. In Paris they were 
to have six thousand francs, in smaller places less, but never 
an amount below twelve hundred francs. Even in the smallest 
villages they received over twice the minimum paid under the 
old régime. Lastly, it was provided that clergymen upon ac- 
cepting office must all take an oath, like other government offi- 
cials, to be faithful to the nation, the law, and the king, and 
to “maintain with all their might the constitution decreed by 
the Assembly.” 

The Civil Constitution of the Clergy proved a serious mis- 
take. While the half-feudalized Church had sadly needed 
reform, the worst abuses might have been remedied without 
overturning the whole system, which was hallowed in the minds 
of most of the French people by age and religious veneration. 
The arbitrary suppression of fifty-one bishoprics; the election 
of the bishops by the ordinary voters, who included Protes- 
tants, Jews, and unbelievers, the neglect of the Pope’s rights — 
all shocked and alienated thousands of those who had hitherto 
enthusiastically applauded the reforms which the Assembly 
had effected. The king gave his assent to the Civil Constitu- 
tion, but with the fearful suspicion that he might be losing his 
soul by so doing. From that time on he became an enemy of 
the Revolution on religious grounds. 

The bishops, with very few exceptions, opposed the changes 
and did all they could to prevent the reforms from being car- 
ried out. Accordingly (November 27, 1790) the irritated As- 
sembly ordered all the bishops and priests to take the oath 
to the Constitution (which, of course, included the new laws in 
regard to the Church) within a week. Those who refused were 
to be regarded as having resigned; and if any of them still 
continued to perform their functions, they were to be treated 

as “disturbers of the peace.” 

Only four of the bishops consented to take the required oath 
and but a third of the lower clergy, although they were much 
better off under the new system. Forty-six thousand parish 
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priests refused to sacrifice their religious scruples. Before long 
the Pope condemned the Civil Constitution and forbade the 
clergy to take the oath. As time went on the “nonjuring” 
clergy were dealt with more and more harshly by the govern- 
ment, and the way was prepared for the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror. The Revolution ceased to stand for liberty, order, 
and the abolition of ancient abuses, and came to mean—in 
the minds of many besides those who had lost their former 
privileges—irreligion, violence, and a new kind of oppression 
more cruel than the old. 

A year after the fall of the Bastille a great festival was held 
in Paris to celebrate the glorious anniversary which has been 
commemorated on July 14 ever since. Delegates were sent to 
Paris from all parts of France to express the sympathy of the 
country at large. This occasion made a deep impression upon 
all, as well it might. It was more than a year later, however, 
before the National Assembly at last finished its work, and 
dissolved to give place to the Legislative Assembly for which 
the constitution provided. 

The National Assembly had taken somewhat more than two 
years to carry out its tremendous task of modernizing France. 
No body of men has ever accomplished so much in so short 
a period. The English Parliament, during an existence of 
five hundred years, had done far less to reform England; 
and no monarch, with the possible exception of the unhappy 
Joseph II, has ever even attempted to make such deep and far- 
reaching changes as those permanently accomplished by the 
first French Assembly. 

Despite the marvelous success of the Assembly, as measured 
by the multiplicity and the decisiveness of its reforms, it had 
made many and dangerous enemies. The king and the queen 
and the courtiers were in correspondence with the king of 
Prussia and the Emperor, with a hope of inducing them to 
intervene to check the Revolution. The runaway nobles were 
ready to call in foreign forces to restore the old system, and 
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most of the clergy now regarded the Revolution as hostile 
to religion. Moreover, the populace in Paris and in other large 
towns had been aroused against the Assembly by their radical 
leaders, their newspapers, and the political clubs. They felt 
that the deputies had worked only for the prosperous classes 
and had done little for the poor people, who should have been 
supplied with bread and allowed to vote. They were irritated 
also by the national guard commanded by that ex-noble, the 
marquis of La Fayette, who looked altogether too fine on his 
white horse. The members of the guard, too, were well dressed 
and were supposed to be ready to fire on the “patriots” if they 
‘dared to make a demonstration. All together it is easy to see 
that there was trouble ahead. The Revolution had gone much 
too far for some and not far enough for others. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC 
THE WEAKENING OF THE MONARCHY, 1791-1792 


We have now studied the progress and the nature of the 
revolution which destroyed the old régime and created modern 
France. Through it the unjust privileges, the perplexing ir- 
regularities, and the local differences were abolished, and the 
people were admitted to a share in the government. This vast 
reform had been accomplished without serious disturbance 
and, with the exception of some of the changes in the Church, 
had been welcomed with enthusiasm by the French nation. 

This permanent, peaceful revolution, or reformation, was 
followed by a second, violent revolution, which for a time 
destroyed the French monarchy. It also introduced a series 
of further changes, many of which were fantastic and unnec- 
essary and could not endure, since they were approved by only 
a few fanatical leaders. France, moreover, became involved 
in a war with most of the powers of western Europe. The 
weakness of her government, which permitted the forces of 
disorder and fanaticism to prevail, combined with the im- 
minent danger of an invasion by the united powers of Europe, 
produced the Reign of Terror. After a period of national ex- 
citement and partial anarchy France gladly accepted the rule 
of one of her military commanders, who was to prove himself 
far more despotic than her former kings had been. This gen- 
eral, Napoleon Bonaparte, did not, however, undo the great 
work of 1789; his colossal ambition was, on the contrary, the 
means of extending, directly or indirectly, many of the ben- 
efits of the Revolution to other parts of western Europe. 
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When, after Napoleon’s fall, the elder of Louis XVI’s brothers 
came to the throne, the first thing that he did was solemnly to 
assure the people that all the great gains of the first revolution 
should be maintained. 

While practically the whole of the nation heartily rejoiced 
in the earlier reforms introduced by the National Assembly, 
some of the higher nobility refused to remain in France. The 
count of Artois (the younger of the king’s brothers), Calonne, 
the prince of Condé, and others, set the example by leaving the 
country just after the events of July 14, 1789. They were 
followed by others who were terrified or disgusted by the 
burning of the chdteaux, the loss of their privileges, and the 
injudicious abolition of hereditary nobility by the National 
Assembly in June, 1790. Before long these emigrant nobles 
(émigrés), among whom were many military officers, like 
Condé, organized a little army across the Rhine, and the count 
of Artois began to plan an invasion of France. He was ready 
‘ to ally himself with Austria, Prussia, or any other foreign 
government which he could induce to help undo the Revolu- 
tion and. give back to the French king his former absolute 
power and to the nobles their old privileges. 

The threats and insolence of the emigrant nobles and 
their shameful negotiations with foreign powers discredited 
the members of their class who still remained in France. The 
people rightly suspected that the plans of the runaways met 
with the secret approval of the king, and more especially of 
the queen, whose brother, Leopold II, was now Emperor, and 
ruler of the Austrian dominions. This, added to the opposition 
of the nonjuring clergy, produced a bitter hostility between the 
so-called “patriots” and those who, on the other hand, were 
supposed to be secretly hoping for a counter-revolution which 
would reéstablish the old régime. 

The worst fears of the people seemed to be justified by the 
secret flight of the royal family from Paris in June, 1701. 
Ever since the king had reluctantly signed the Civil Constitu- 
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tion of the Clergy, flight had seemed to him his only resource. 
A body of regular troops was collected on the northeastern 
boundary ready to receive and protect him. If he could escape 
and join them at Montmédy, which was just on the frontier, 
about a hundred and seventy miles from Paris, he hoped that, 
aided by a demonstration on the part of the queen’s brother, 
Leopold, he might march back and check the further progress 
of the revolutionary movement. He had, it is true, no liking 
for the emigrants and disapproved of their policy, nor did he 
believe that the old régime could ever be restored. But un- 
fortunately his plans led him to attempt to reach the boundary 
just at the point where the emigrants were collected; namely, 
at Coblenz and Worms. He and the queen were, however, 
arrested at Varennes, when within twenty-five miles of their 
destination, and speedily brought back to Paris. 

The desertion of the king appears to have terrified rather 
than angered the nation. The consternation of the people at 
the thought of losing a poor weak ruler like Louis XVI, and 
their relief at regaining him, clearly shows that France was 
still profoundly royalist in its sympathies. The National As- 
sembly pretended that the king had not fled but had been 
carried off. This gratified France at large; in Paris, however, 
there were some who advocated the deposition of the king, 
on the ground that he was. clearly a traitor. Indeed, for the 
first time a republican party, small as yet, made its appear- 
ance, which urged the complete abolition of the monarchical 
form of government and the substitution of a democracy. 

Of those who had lost confidence in the king and in the 
monarchy the most prominent was Dr. Marat, a physician 
and scholar who before the Revolution had published several 
scientific works, but was now conducting the very violent news- 
paper already quoted, The Friend of the People. In this he 
denounced in the most extravagant language both the “‘aristo- 
crats” and the “bourgeoisie”; for “the people” were to him 
the great mass of workingmen in the towns and the peasants 
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in the fields. Then there was the gentle and witty Camille 
Desmoulins, who had made the famous address in the Palais 
Royal on July 12, 1789, which roused thé populace to defend 
themselves against the plots of the courtiers. He too edited 
a newspaper and was a leader in the radical club called the 
Cordeliers.t Lastly Desmoulins’s good friend Danton, with his 
coarse, strong face, his big voice, and his fiery eloquence, was 
becoming a sort of Mirabeau of the masses. He had much 
good sense and was not so virulent in his language as Marat, 
but his superabundant vitality led him to condone violence 
and cruelty in carrying on the Revolution and destroying its 
enemies. 

Under the influence of these men a petition was drawn up 
demanding that the Assembly should regard the king as having 
abdicated by his flight, and that a new convention should be 
called to draw up a better constitution. On July 17 this peti- 
tion was taken to the Champ de Mars (a great open space 
used for military maneuvers, where the festival had been held 
during the previous July), and here the people of Paris were 
called together to sign it. The mayor of Paris disapproved of 
the affair and decided to disperse the people. He marched out 
with La Fayette and the national guard and ordered the peti- 
tioners to go home. Unhappily the crowd did not take the 
warnings of the mayor seriously ; some stones were thrown at 
the troops, who were thereupon ordered to fire, and a number 
of men, women, and children were killed. This unfortunate 
and quite needless “Massacre of the Champ de Mars” served 
to weaken the monarchy still further. 

It was in the following September that the National As- 
sembly at last put the finishing touches on the constitution 
which had occupied them for more than two years. The king 
swore to obey it faithfully, and a general amnesty was pro- 


‘So named after the monastery where the club held its meetings. The monks 
had belonged to the order of St. Francis and were called Cordeliers on account of 
the heavy “cord,” a rope with three knots, which they wore instead of a girdle, 
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claimed so that all the discord and suspicion of the past few 
months might be forgotten. The Assembly then broke up and 
gave way to the regular congress provided for by the new 
constitution,—the Legislative Assembly,—which held its first 
meeting on October 1, 1791. 


ORIGIN OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WARS 


In spite of the great achievements of the National Assembly 
it left France in a critical situation. Besides the emigrant 
nobles abroad, there were the nonjuring clergy at home, 
and a king who was treacherously corresponding with foreign 
powers in the hope of securing their aid. When the news of 
the capture of the king and queen at Varennes reached the 
ears of Marie Antoinette’s brother, Leopold II, he declared 
that the violent arrest of the king sealed with unlawfulness all 
that had been done in France and “compromised directly the 
honor of all the sovereigns and the security of every govern- 
ment.” He therefore proposed to the rulers of Russia, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Spain, Naples, and Sardinia that they should 
come to some understanding between themselves as to how 
they might “reéstablish the liberty and honor of the most 
Christian king and his family, and place a check upon the 
dangerous excesses of the French Revolution, the fatal ex- 
ample of which it behooves every government to repress.” 

On August 27, 1791, Leopold, in conjunction with the king 
of Prussia, had issued the famous Declaration of Pillnitz. 
In this the two sovereigns state that, in accordance with the 
wishes of the king’s brothers (the leaders of the emigrant 
nobles), they are ready to join the other European rulers in 
an attempt to place the king of France in a position to es- 
tablish a form of government “that shall be once more in 
harmony with the rights of sovereigns and shall promote the 
welfare of the French nation.” They agreed in the meantime 
to prepare their troops for active service. 
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The Declaration was little more than an empty threat; but 
it seemed to the French people a sufficient proof that the 
monarchs were ready to help the seditious French nobles to 
reéstablish the old régime against the wishes of the nation and 
at the cost of infinite bloodshed. The idea of foreign rulers 
intermeddling with their internal affairs would in itself have 
been intolerable to a proud people like the French, even if the 
new reforms had not been endangered. Had it been the object 
of the allied monarchs to hasten instead of to prevent the 
deposition of Louis XVI, they could hardly have chosen a 
more efficient means than the Declaration of Pillnitz. 

Political excitement and enthusiasm for the Revolution were 
kept up by the newspapers which had been established, espe- 
cially in Paris, since the convening of the Estates General. 
Except in England there had been no daily newspapers before 
the French Revolution, and those journals that were issuec 
weekly or at longer intervals had little to say of politics, com- 
monly a dangerous subject on the Continent. But after 1789 
the public did not need longer to rely upon an occasional pam- 
phlet, as was the case earlier. Many journals of the most 
divergent kinds and representing the most various opinions 
were published. Some, like the notorious Friend of the People, 
were no more than a periodical editorial written by one man. 
Others, like the famous Moniteur, were much like our papers 
of today and contained news, both foreign and domestic, re- 
ports of the debates in the assembly and the text of its decrees, 
announcements of theaters, and so on. The royalists had their 
organ, called The Acts of the Apostles, witty and irreverent as 
the court party itself. Some of the papers were illustrated, and 
the representations of contemporaneous events, especially the 
frequent caricatures, are highly diverting. 

Of the numerous political clubs, by far the most famous was 
that of the Jacobins. When the Assembly moved into Paris, 
some of the provincial representatives of the third estate rented 
a large room in the monastery of the Jacobin monks, not far 
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from the building where the National Assembly itself met. A 
hundred deputies perhaps were present at the first meeting. 
The next day the number had doubled. The aim of this society 
was to discuss questions which were about to come before the 
National Assembly. The club decided at its meetings what 
should be the policy of its members and how they should vote; 
and in this way they successfully combined to counteract the 
schemes of the aristocratic party in the Assembly. The club 
rapidly grew, and soon admitted to its sessions some who were 
not deputies. In October, 1791, it decided to permit the public 
to attend its discussions. 

Gradually similar societies were formed in the provinces. 
These affiliated themselves with the ‘“‘mother” society at Paris 
and kept in constant communication with it. In this way the 
Jacobins of Paris stimulated and controlled public opinion 
throughout France and kept the opponents of the old régime 
alert. When the Legislative Assembly met, the Jacobins had 
not as yet become republicans, but they believed that the king 
should have hardly more power than the president of a repub- 
lic. They were even ready to promote his deposition if he 
failed to stand by the Revolution. 

The new Legislative Assembly was not well qualified to cope 
with the many difficulties which faced it. It was made up 
almost entirely of young and inexperienced men; for the 
National Assembly, on motion of the virtuous Robespierre, 
had passed a self-denying ordinance excluding all its members 
from election to the new body. The Jacobin clubs in the 
provinces had succeeded in securing the election of a good 
many of their candidates, sometimes by resorting to violence 
in order to defeat the more conservative candidates. Conse- 
quently the most active and powerful party in the Legislative 
Assembly was, on the whole, hostile to the king. 

Many young and ardent lawyers had been elected, among 


1By June, 1791, there were four hundred and six of these affiliated Jacobin 
clubs, 
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whom the most prominent were from the department of the 
Gironde, in which the important city of Bordeaux was situated. 
They and their followers were called Girondists. They had 
much to say in their brilliant speeches of the glories of Sparta 
and of the Roman Republic; they too longed for a republic, 
and inveighed against “tyrants.” They applauded the elo- 
quence of their chief orator, Vergniaud, and frequently assem- 
bled at the house of the ardent and fascinating Madame Roland 
to consider the regeneration of their beloved country. But in 
- spite of their enthusiasm they were not statesmen and showed 
no skill in meeting the troublesome problems that kept arising. 

The Assembly, not unnaturally, promptly turned its atten- 
tion to the emigrant nobles. These had been joined by the 
eldest of the king’s brothers, the count of Provence, who had 
managed to escape at the time that the royal family had 
been arrested at Varennes. Having succeeded in inducing the 
Emperor and the king of Prussia to issue the Declaration of 
Pillnitz, they continued to collect troops on the Rhine. The 
Assembly declared that “tthe Frenchmen assembled on the 
frontier” were under suspicion of conspiring against their 
country. The count of Provence was ordered to return within 
two months or forfeit any possible claim to the throne. Should 
the other émigrés fail to return to France by January 1, 1792, 
they were to be regarded as convicted traitors and punished, 
if caught, with death, and their property was to be confiscated. 

The harsh treatment of the emigrant nobles found an ex- 
cuse in their desertion and treasonable intrigues, but the con- 
duct of the Assembly toward the clergy proved impolitic as 
well as cruel. Those who had refused to pledge themselves to 
support a system which was in conflict with their religious con- 
victions and which had been condemned by the Pope were 
commanded to take the prescribed oath within a week, on 
penalty of losing their income from the State and being put 
under surveillance as “suspects.” As this failed to bring the 
clergy to terms, the Assembly later (May, 1792) ordered the 
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deportation from the country of those who steadily persisted 
in their refusal to accept the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 
In this way the Assembly aroused the active hostility of a great 
part of the most conscientious among the lower clergy, who 
had loyally supported the commons in their fight against the 
privileged orders. It also lost the confidence of the great mass 
of faithful Catholics,—merchants, artisans, and peasants,— 
who had gladly accepted the abolition of the old abuses, but 
who would not consent to desert their priests at the bidding of 
the Assembly. 

By far the most important act of the Legislative Assembly 
during the one year of its existence was its precipitation of a 
war between France and Austria. To many in the Assembly, 
including the Girondists, it seemed that the existing conditions 
were intolerable. The emigrant nobles were forming little 
armies on the boundaries of France and had induced Austria 
and Prussia to consider interfering in French affairs. The 
Assembly suspected—what was quite true—that Louis was 
negotiating with foreign rulers and would be glad to have 
them intervene and reéstablish him in his old despotic power. 
The Girondist deputies argued, therefore, that a war against 
the hated Austria would unite the sympathies of the nation 
and force the king to show his true character, for he would 
be obliged either to become the nation’s leader or to show 
himself the traitor they believed him to be. 

It was with a heavy heart that Louis XVI, urged on by the 
clamors of the Girondists, declared war upon Austria on April 
20,1792. Little did the ardent young lawyers of the Assembly 
surmise that this was the beginning of the most terrific and 
momentous series of wars that had ever swept over Europe, 
involving, during twenty-three years of almost continuous 
conflict, every country and people from Ireland to Turkey 
and from Norway to Naples. Although the Girondist leaders, 
Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, and their friend Madame Roland, 
were the first to be destroyed by the storm they had conjured 
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up, could they have looked forward they would have been 
consoled to see that the tyrants they hated never permanently 
regained their old power; that the long wars served to bring 
the principles of the French Revolution home to all the Euro- 
pean peoples, everywhere slowly but surely destroyed the old 
régime, and gave to the people that control of their govern- 
ments which the Girondists had so hotly advocated. 

The French army was in no condition for war. The officers, 
who, according to the law, were all nobles, had many of them 
deserted and joined the émigrés. The regular troops were con- 
sequently demoralized, and the new national guard had not yet 
been employed except to maintain order in the towns. Natu- 
rally Dumouriez, the Girondist minister of war, first turned 
his attention to the Austrian Netherlands, which promised to 
be an easy conquest. The reforms of Joseph II and his attempt 
to make the Netherlands an integral part of the Austrian state 
had roused a revolt in 1789.* It is true that when Leopold II 
came to the throne and undid his brother’s rash changes, all 
resistance had subsided. Still there was a strong party in the 
Netherlands which greeted the French Revolution with en- 
thusiasm, and Dumouriez had good reason to think that the 
attempts made a century before by Louis XIV to add that 
region to France might at last be successful. But the raw 
troops that he collected for the invasion of Belgium ran away 
as soon as they caught sight of Austrian cavalry. The emigrant 
nobles rejoiced, and Europe concluded that the “patriots” 
were made of poor stuff. 


FRANCE BECOMES A REPUBLIC 


Meanwhile matters were going badly for the king of France. 
The Assembly had passed two bills, one ordering those priests 
who refused to take the oath to the constitution to leave the 
country within a month; the other directing the formation, 


1See page 193, above. 
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just without the walls of Paris, of a camp of twenty thousand 
volunteers from various parts of France as a protection to the 
capital. The king resolved, for very good reasons, to veto both 
these measures and to dismiss his Girondist ministry, with the 
exception of Dumouriez, his really able minister of war, who, 
however, immediately resigned. 

All this served to make the king far more unpopular than 
ever. The “Austrian woman” or “Madame Veto,” as the 
queen was called, was rightly believed to be actively betraying 
France, and it is now known that she did send to Austria the 
plan of campaign which had been adopted before the war began. 
On June 20, 1792, some of the lesser leaders of the Paris popu- 
lace resolved to celebrate the anniversary of the Tennis-Court 
oath. They arranged a procession which was permitted to 
march through the riding-school where the Assembly sat. 

The ensigns of the mob were a calf’s heart on the point 
of a pike, labeled “The Heart of an Aristocrat,” and a pair of 
knee breeches representing the older costume of a gentleman, 
which was now going out of fashion, since the Girondists, in 
order to exhibit their democratic sentiments, had adopted 
the long trousers which had hitherto been worn only by 
workingmen. To give up knee breeches and become a “‘sans- 
culotte,” or breeches-less patriot, was considered an unmis- 
takable indication of love for the Revolution. 

After visiting the Assembly the crowd found their way 
into the neighboring palace of the Tuileries. They wandered 
through the beautiful apartments shouting, ““Down with Mon- 
sieur Veto!” The king might have been killed by some ruffian 
had he not consented to drink to the health of the “nation” 
whose representatives were roughly crowding him into the 
recess of a window, and to put on a red “liberty cap,” the 
badge of the “citizen patriots.” 

This invasion of the Tuileries seemed to the European 
rulers a new and conclusive proof that the Revolution meant 
anarchy. Had not the populace of Paris treated the king of 
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France as they might have treated a poor drunken fellow in 
the street? Prussia had immediately joined Austria when 
France declared war against the latter in April; and now the 
army which Frederick the Great had led to victory was mov- 
ing, under his old general, the duke of Brunswick, toward the 
French boundary with a view of restoring Louis XVI to his 
former independent position. : 

The Assembly now declared the country “in danger.” Every 
citizen, whether in town or country, was to report, under 
penalty of imprisonment, what arms or munitions he pos- 
sessed. The national guards were to select from their ranks 
those who could best join the active army. Every citizen was 
ordered to wear the tricolored cockade, the red, white, and blue 
of the Revolution. In this way the peasants, who had been 
accustomed to regard war as a matter of purely personal 
interest to kings, were given to understand that they were not 
now called upon to risk their lives, as formerly, because the 
Polish king had lost his throne or because Maria Theresa had 
a grudge against Frederick the Great. Now, if they shed their 
blood, it would be to keep out of France two “tyrants”? who 
proposed to undo the reforms of the past three years and 
restore to the hated runaway nobles their former privileges. 

As the allies approached the French frontier it became 
clearer and clearer that the king was utterly incapable of 
leading in the defense of the country, even if he were willing 
to oppose the armies which claimed to be coming to his res- 
cue and with which he was believed to be in league. France 
seemed almost compelled under the circumstances to rid her- 
self of her traitorous and utterly incompetent ruler. The duke 
of Brunswick, who was in command of the Prussian army, 
sealed the king’s fate by issuing a manifesto on July 25, 1792, 
in the name of both the Emperor and the king of Prussia, in 
which he declared that the allies proposed to put an end to 
anarchy in France and restore the king to his rightful powers; 
that the inhabitants of France who dared to oppose the 
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Austrian and Prussian troops “shall be punished immediately 
according to the most stringent laws of war, and their houses 
shall be burned.” If Paris offered the least violence to king 
or queen, or again permitted the Tuileries to be invaded, 
the allies promised to “inflict an ever-to-be-remembered ven- 
geance by delivering over the city of Paris to military control ° 
and complete. destruction.” 

The leaders in Paris now determined to force the Assembly 
to depose the king. Five hundred members of the national 
guard of Marseille were summoned to their aid. This little 
troop of “patriots” came marching up through France singing 
that most stirring of all national airs, the ‘ Marseillaise,” 
which has circled the globe under their name.’ 

Danton and other leaders of the insurrection had set their 
hearts on doing away with the king altogether and establish- 
ing a republic. After careful preparations, which were scarcely 
concealed, the various sections into which Paris was divided 
arranged to attack the Tuileries on August 10. The men 
from Marseille led in this attack. The king, who had been 
warned, retired from the palace with the queen and the 
Dauphin to the neighboring riding-school, where they were 
respectfully received by the Assembly and assigned a safe 
place in the newspaper reporters’ gallery. The king’s Swiss 
guards fired upon the insurgents, but were overpowered and 

1This famous song was not meant originally as a republican chant. It had 
been composed a few months before by Rouget de Lisle at Strasbourg. War had 
just been declared, and it was designed to give heart to the French army on the 
Rhine. The “tyrants” it refers to were the foreign kings Frederick William II 


of Prussia and the Emperor, who were attacking France, not Louis XVI. The 
“Marseillaise” begins as follows: 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrive; 

Contre nous de la tyrannie 

L’étendard sanglant est levé. 

Entendez-vous, dans les campagnes, 

Mugir ces féroces soldats? 

Ils viennent jusque dans nos bras 

Egorger nos fils, nos compagnes! ; 

Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons! 
Marchons, qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons. 
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almost all of them slain. Then the ruffianly element in the 
mob ransacked the palace and killed the servants. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, an unknown lieutenant who was watching affairs 
from across the river, declared that the palace could easily 
have been defended had not the commander of the guards 
been brutally murdered before hostilities opened.’ 

Meanwhile the representatives of the various quarters of 
Paris had taken possession of the city hall. They pushed the 
members of the municipal council off their seats and took 
their places. In this way a new revolutionary commune was 
formed, whichseized the government of the capital and thensent 
messengers to demand that the Assembly dethrone the king. 

The Assembly refused to abolish kingship, but “‘suspended”’ 
the monarch and put him under guard. They regarded the 
attack on the Tuileries merely as a reply to the threats of the 
allies, and endeavored to reassure Europe by proclaiming that 
France had no idea of making any conquests, but desired to 
establish the brotherhood of mankind. To illustrate this uni- 
versal brotherhood the privileges of French citizenship were 
conferred upon a number of distinguished foreigners: Priest- 
ley, Wilberforce, Schiller, Washington, and Kosciusko among 
others. The suffrage in France, which had been limited by the 
previous Assembly to the citizens who could pay taxes equal to 
three days’ labor, was extended to all, rich andpooralike. Lastly, 
a new ministry was formed in which Danton, the most conspic- 
uous leader in the insurrection, was made minister of justice. 


1Of the many patriotic songs which express the spirit of the people during 
the Revolution, the famous ‘“Carmagnole,” which deals with the events of 
August 10, may be cited. It begins: 


Madame Veto avait promis, 
Madame Veto avait promis, 
De faire égorger tout Paris, 
De faire égorger tout Paris. 
Mais le coup a manqué 
Grace a nos canonniers! 
Dansons la Carmagnole! 
Vive le son, vive le son, 
Dansons la Carmagnole, 
Vive le son du canon! 
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Three days later a decree which had been proposed by 
Vergniaud was passed, summoning a new national convention 
to draft a new constitution. Although a great part of France 
was still loyal to the monarchy, it was evident that under the 
circumstances this convention would be forced to establish a 
republic. What else could it do? The king and queen were in 
league with the foreign enemies whom the king’s two brothers 
had induced to invade France. The natural heir to the throne 
was a boy of seven to whose weak hands it was impossible to 
intrust the public welfare. These were strong arguments for 
the republican leaders and newspaper editors, especially as 
they had behind them the resolute insurrectionary commune 
of Paris. France must find a substitute for her ancient kings, 
who had come to seem little better than the feudal lords 
of whom they had been, after all, the chief. The monarchical 
constitution, scarcely a year old, was already an anachronism. 

So the Legislative Assembly gave way to the Convention, 
whose task was truly appalling, since it had not only to draft a 
new constitution to suit both monarchists and republicans but to 
conduct the government, repel invading armies, keep down the 
Paris mob—in a word, see France through the Reign of Terror. 

The Convention met on September 21, and its first act was 
to abolish the ancient monarchy and proclaim France a re- 
public. It seemed to the enthusiasts of the time that a new 
era of liberty had dawned, now that the long oppression 
by “despots” was ended forever. The twenty-second day of 
September, 1792, was reckoned as the first day of the year 
One of French Liberty.’ 


1A committee of the Convention was appointed to draw up a new republican 
calendar. The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days each. The 
five days preceding September 22, at the end of the year, were holidays. Each 
month was divided into three décades, and each “tenth day” (décadi) was a 
holiday. The days were no longer dedicated to saints, but to agricultural im- 
plements, vegetables, domestic animals, and the like. The Convention was still 
agricultural in sentiment; it could not foresee the Industrial Revolution, already 
brewing in England. 
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Meanwhile the usurping Paris commune had taken matters 
into its own hands and had brought discredit upon the cause 
of liberty by one of the most atrocious acts in history. On 
the pretext that Paris was full of traitors who sympathized 
with the Austrians and the emigrant nobles, they had filled 
the prisons with three thousand citizens, including many of the 
priests who had refused tc take the oath required by the 
constitution. On September 2 and 3 hundreds of these were 
executed with scarcely a pretense of a trial. The excuse offered 
was “How can we go away to the war and leave behind us three 
thousand prisoners who may break out and destroy our wives 
and our children! ”’? The members of the commune who perpe- 
trated this deed probably hoped to terrify those who might 
still dream of returning to the old system of government. 

Late in August the Prussians crossed the French boundary 
and on September 2, 1792, took the fortress of Verdun. It 
now seemed as if there was nothing to prevent their marching 
upon Paris. The Erench general, Dumouriez, blocked the 
advance of the Prussian army, however, at Valmy, scarcely a 
hundred miles from the capital, and forced the enemy to retreat 
without fighting a pitched battle. The fears of the French were 
scarcely justified, for King Frederick William II of Prussia 
(who had succeeded his uncle, Frederick the Great, six years 
before) had but little interest in the war. As for the Austrian 
troops, they were lagging far behind, for both powers were 
much more absorbed in a second partition of Poland, which 
was approaching, than in the fate of the French king. 

The French were able, therefore, in spite of their disorgani- 
zation, not only to expel the Prussians but to carry the Revo- 
lution beyond the bounds of France. They invaded Germany 
and took several important towns on the Rhine, including 
Mainz, which gladly opened its gates to them. They also 
occupied Savoy on the southeast. Then Dumouriez led his 
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barefooted, ill-equipped volunteers into the Austrian Nether- 
lands. This time they did not run away but, shouting the 
“Marseillaise,” defeated the Austrians at Jemappes (Novem- 
ber 6, 1792), and were soon in possession of the whole country. 

The Convention now proposed to use its armies to revolu- 
tionize Europe. It issued a proclamation addressed to the 
peoples of the countries that France was occupying: “We 
have driven out your tyrants. Show yourselves freemen and 
we will protect you from their vengeance.” Feudal dues, an- 
cient taxes, and all the burdens which had been devised by the 
“tyrants” were forthwith abolished, and the French nation 
declared that it would treat as enemies every people who, “‘re- 
fusing liberty and equality, or renouncing them, may wish to 
maintain or recall its prince or the privileged classes.” 

Meanwhile the Convention was puzzled to determine what 
would best be done with the king. A considerable party felt 
that he was guilty of treason in secretly encouraging the 
foreign powers to come to his aid. He was therefore brought 
to trial, and when it came to a final vote he was, by a small 
majority, condemned to death. He mounted the scaffold on 
January 21, 1793, with the fortitude of a martyr. Neverthe- 
less it cannot be denied that, through his earlier weakness and 
indecision, he had helped to bring untold misery upon his own 
kingdom and upon Europe at large. The French people had 
not dreamed of a republic until his absolute incompetence 
forced them, in self-defense, to abolish the monarchy in the 
hope of securing a more efficient government. 

The execution of Louis XVI had immediate and unhappy 
effects. The Convention had thrown down the head of their 
king as a challenge to the “despots” of Europe; the monarchs 
accepted the challenge, and the French republic soon found 
most of the powers of Europe ranged against it. Nowhere did 
the tragic event of January 21 produce more momentous results 
than in England. George III went into mourning and ordered 
the French envoy to be expelled from the kingdom; even Pitt, 
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forgetting the work of Cromwell and the Puritan revolution- 
ists, declared the killing of the French king to be the most 
awful and atrocious crime in all recorded history. All Eng- 
land’s old fears of French aggression were aroused. It was 
clear that the republic was bent upon carrying out the plans 
of Louis XIV for annexing the Austrian Netherlands and 
Holland and thereby extending her frontiers to the Rhine. 
Indeed, there was no telling where the excited nation, in its 
fanatical hatred of kings, would stop. 

On February 1 Pitt made a speech in the House of Com- 
mons in which he accused the French of having broken their 
promises not to conquer their neighbors or mix in their affairs. 
They had seized the Netherlands and had declared the river 
Scheldt open to commerce, although it had been closed by the 
treaties of Westphalia (1648) in the interests of the Dutch 
ports. They had already occupied Savoy and now threatened 
Holland. They loudly proclaimed their intention to free all 
peoples from the dominion of their rulers. Consequently the 
Revolution was, Pitt urged, incompatible with the peace of 
Europe, and Great Britain must in honor join the allies and 
save Europe from falling under the yoke of France.* 

On the same day that Pitt made his speech, the French 
Convention boldly declared war upon England and Holland 
on the ground that “the king of England has not ceased, es- 
pecially since the Revolution of August 10, 1792, to give the 
French nation proofs of his ill-will and his attachment to the 
coalition of crowned heads.” He had expelled the French 
envoy, flooded France with forged assignats, prevented grain 
from reaching French ports, and drawn the “servile”? Dutch 
stadholder into an alliance against France. No one could have 
foreseen that Great Britain, the last of the European powers to 


‘Many Englishmen sympathized with the Revolution. Against Pitt’s argu- 
ments some of the Whigs, especially Fox, urged in vain the murderous manifesto 
of the duke of Brunswick which had maddened the French, and the atrocious 
conduct of the allies in the partition of Poland, upon which they were just then 
engaged, 
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join the coalition against France, was to prove her most per- 
sistent enemy. For over twenty years the struggle was to 
continue, until an English ship carried Napoleon Bonaparte 
to his island prison. 

Catherine the Great abhorred the revolutionists; but she 
had contented herself with encouraging Austria and Prussia to 
fight for Louis XVI and the rights of monarchs in general, 
while she prepared to seize more than her share of Poland. 
Frederick William and the Emperor were well aware of her 
plans and consequently felt that they must keep their eyes on 
her rather than move on Paris. This accounts in a measure for 
the ease with which the French had repulsed the allies and 
taken possession of the Austrian Netherlands in the autumn 
of 1792. It was in the following January that Prussia and 
Russia arranged the second partition of Poland. Austria, as 
has been explained,’ was treated very shabbily and forced to 
go without her share on the flimsy pretense that Frederick 
William and Catherine would use their good offices to induce 
the elector of Bavaria to exchange his possessions for the 
Austrian Netherlands, which were at that moment in the hands 
of Dumouriez’s republican troops. 

This adjustment of the differences between the allies gave 
a wholly new aspect to the war with France. When in March, 
1793, Spain and the Holy Roman Empire joined the coalition, 
France was at war with all her neighbors. The Austrians de- 
feated Dumouriez:at Neerwinden on March 18 and drove 
the French out of the Netherlands. Thereupon Dumouriez, 
disgusted by the failure of the Convention to support him and 
by their execution of the king, and angered by the outrageous 
manner in which their commissioners levied contributions from 
the people to whom they had brought “liberty,” deserted to the 
enemy with a few hundred soldiers who consented to follow him. 

Encouraged by this success the allies began to consider 
partitioning France as they had Poland. Austria might take 

1See pages 66 f., above. 
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the northern regions for herself and then assign Alsace and 
- Lorraine to Bavaria in exchange for the Bavarian territory on 
her boundaries, which. Austria had long wished to annex. 
England could have Dunkirk and what remained of the French 
colonies. A Russian diplomat suggested that Spain and the 
king of Sardinia should also help themselves. 

This done, let us all work in concert to give what remains of 
France a stable and permanent monarchical government. She will 
in this way become a second-rate power which will harm no one, and 
we shall get rid of this democratic firebrand which threatens to set 
Europe aflame. 


The loss of the Netherlands and the treason of their best 
general made a deep impression upon the members of the 
Convention. If the new French republic was to defend itself 
against the “tyrants” without and its many enemies within, it 
could not wait for the Convention to draw up an elaborate, 
permanent constitution. An efficient government must be de- 
vised immediately to maintain the loyalty of the nation to 
the republic and to raise and equip armies and direct their 
commanders. The Convention accordingly (April, 1793) put 
the government into the hands of a small committee consisting 
originally of nine, later of twelve, of its members. This famous 
Committee of Public Safety was given practically unlimited 
powers. ‘“‘We must,” one of the leaders exclaimed, “establish 
the despotism of liberty in order to crush the despotism of 
kings.” 

ORIGIN OF THE REIGN OF TERROR 


Within the Convention itself there was dissension, especially 
between two groups of active men who came into bitter conflict 
over the policy to be pursued. There was, first, the party of 
the Girondists, led by Vergniaud, Brissot, and others. They 
were enthusiastic republicans and counted among their num- 
bers some speakers of remarkable eloquence. The Girondists 
had enjoyed the control of the Legislative Assembly in 1792 
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and had been active in bringing on the war with Austria and 
Prussia. They hoped in that way to complete the Revolution 
by exposing the bad faith of the king and his sympathy with 
the emigrant nobles. They were not, however, men of suffi- 
cient decision to direct affairs in the terrible difficulties in 
which France found herself after the execution of the king. 
They consequently lost their influence, and a new party, called 
the “Mountain” from the high seats that they occupied in 
the Convention, gained the ascendancy. 

The Mountain was composed of the most vigorous and un- 
compromising republicans. They believed that the French 
people had been depraved by the slavery to which their kings 
had subjected them. Everything, they argued, which suggested 
the former rule of kings must be wiped out. A new France 
should be created, in which liberty, equality, and fraternity 
should take the place of the tyranny of princes, the insolence 
of nobles, and the impostures of the priests. The leaders of 
the Mountain held that the mass of the people were by nature 
good and upright, but that there were a number of adherents 
of the old system who would, if they could, undo the great 
work of the Revolution and lead the people back to slavery 
under king and Church. All who were suspected by the Moun- 
tain of having the least sympathy with the nobles or persecuted 
priests were branded as counter-revolutionary. The Mountain 
was willing to resort to any measures, however shocking, to rid 
the nation of those suspected of counter-revolutionary tend- 
encies, and its leaders relied upon the populace of Paris to aid 
them in reaching their ends. 

The Girondists, on the other hand, abhorred the furious 
Paris mob and the cruel fanatics who composed the commune 
of the capital. They argued that Paris was not France, and 
that it had no right to assume a despotic rule over the nation. 
They proposed that the commune should be dissolved, and 
that the Convention should remove to another town where 
they would not be subject to the intimidation of the Paris mob. 
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The Mountain thereupon accused the Girondists of an attempt 
to break up the republic, “one and indivisible,” by question- 
ing the supremacy of Paris and the duty of the provinces to 
follow the lead of the capital. The mob, thus encouraged, 
rose against the Girondists. On June 2, 1793, it surrounded 
the meeting place of the Convention, and deputies of the com- 
mune demanded the expulsion from the Convention of the 
Girondist leaders, who were placed under arrest. 

The conduct of the Mountain and its ally, the Paris com- 
mune, now began to arouse opposition in various parts of 
France, and the country was threatened with civil war at a 
time when it was absolutely necessary that all Frenchmen 
should combine in the loyal defense of their country against 
the invaders who were again approaching its boundaries. The 
first and most serious opposition came from the peasants of 
Brittany, especially in the department of La Vendée. There 
the people still loved the monarchy and their priests and even 
the nobles; they refused to send their sons‘to fight for a re- 
public which had killed their king and was persecuting the 
clergymen who declined to take an oath which their conscience 
forbade. The Vendean royalists defeated several corps of the 
national guard which the Convention sent against them, and 
it was not until autumn that the energetic general Kleber was 
able to put down the insurrection. 

The great cities of Marseille and Bordeaux were indignant 
at the treatment to which the Girondist deputies were sub- 
jected in Paris, and organized a revolt against the Convention. 
In the manufacturing city of Lyon the merchants hated the 
Jacobins and their republic, since the demand for silk and 
other luxuries produced at Lyon had come from the nobility 
and clergy, who were now no longer in a position to buy. The 
prosperous classes were therefore exasperated when the com- 
missioners of the Convention demanded money and troops. 
The citizens gathered an army of ten thousand men and placed 
it under a royalist leader. The Convention, however, called in 
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troops from the armies on the frontier, bombarded and cap- 
tured the city, and wreaked a terrible vengeance upon those 
who had dared to revolt against the Mountain. Frightened by 
the experience of Lyon, Bordeaux and Marseille decided that 
resistance was futile and admitted the troops of the Conven- 
tion. Some of the Girondist deputies had escaped from Paris 
and attempted to gather an army in Normandy; but they 
failed, too. The Convention’s Committee of Public Safety 
showed itself far more efficient than the scattered and dis- 
_ united opponents who questioned its right to govern France. 

While the Committee of Public Safety had been suppressing 
the revolts within the country, it had taken active measures to 
meet its foreign enemies. A remarkable military organizer, 
Carnot, had become a member of the Committee in August and 
immediately called for a general levy of troops. He soon had 
five hundred and fifty thousand men; these he divided into 
thirteen armies and dispatched them against the allies. The 
English and Hanoverians, who were besieging Dunkirk, were 
driven off and the Austrians were defeated, so that by the 
close of the year 1793 all danger from invasion was past, for 
the time being at least. 


TERROR THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


In spite of the marvelous success with which the Committee 
of Public Safety had crushed its opponents at home and re- 
pelled the forces of the coalition, it continued its policy of 
stifling all opposition by terror. Even before the fall of the 
Girondists a special court had been established in Paris, known 
as the Revolutionary Tribunal. Its duty was to try all those 
who were suspected of treasonable acts. At first the cases were 
very carefully considered and few persons were condemned. 
In September, 1793, after the revolt of the cities, two new men, 
who had been implicated in the September massacres, were 
added to the Committee of Public Safety. They were selected 
with the particular purpose of intimidating the counter- 
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revolutionary party by bringing all the disaffected to the guil- 
lotine.t A terrible law was passed, declaring all those to be 
suspects who by their conduct or remarks had shown them- 
selves enemies of liberty. The former nobles, including the 
wives, fathers, mothers, and children of the “emigrants,” un- 
less they had constantly manifested their attachment to the 
Revolution, were ordered to be imprisoned. 

In October Marie Antoinette, after a trial in which false 
and atrocious charges were urged against her in addition to 
the “‘treasonable” acts of which she had been guilty, was exe- 
cuted in Paris. A number of high-minded and distinguished 
persons, including Madame Roland and a group of Girondists, 
suffered a like fate. But the most horrible acts of the Reign 
of Terror were perpetrated not in Paris but in the provinces, 
especially at Lyon, and there was a horrible massacre at Nantes. 

It was not long before the members of the radical party who 
were conducting the government began to disagree among 
themselves. Danton, a man of fiery zeal for the republic, who 
had hitherto enjoyed great popularity with the Jacobins, be- 
came tired of bloodshed and convinced that the system of 
terror was no longer necessary. Camille Desmoulins, another 
ardent republican, began to attack the harsher Jacobins as he 
had earlier attacked the unpractical Girondists. He started 
a witty but very serious little newspaper, called The Old Cor- 
delier, in the interests of moderation. 

Desmoulins began by showing that the severities of the 
Reign of Terror were, after all, as nothing compared with the 
atrocities of the earlier Roman emperors which one read about 
in Tacitus. “Vice, pillage, and crime are diseases in republics, 
whereas rogues are absolutely necessary to the maintenance 

1In former times it had been customary to inflict capital punishment by 
decapitating the victim with the sword. At the opening of the Revolution a 
certain Dr. Guillotin recommended a new device, which consisted of a heavy 
knife sliding downward between two uprights. This instrument, called after 


him, the guillotine, which is still used in France, was more speedy and certain 
in its action than the sword in the hands of the executioner. 
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of a monarchy.” In his next issue he ceased to extenuate the 
work of the guillotine and pleaded for clemency. ‘You would 
exterminate all your enemies by the guillotine! What mad- 
ness! Can you possibly destroy one enemy on the scaffold 
without making ten others among his family and friends?” 
The strong and courageous, as Desmoulins urged, had emi- 
grated or perished at Lyon or in the Vendée. The cowardly 
or sick who remained were no source of danger. So Terror 
should no longer be the order of the day, and a committee of 
clemency should take the place of the revolutionary army that 
was traveling about the country with a movable guillotine. 
“This committee of clemency,” he said, “will complete the 
Revolution, for clemency itself is a revolutionary measure, the 
most efficient of all, when it is wisely dealt out.” 

On the other hand, the radical leader of the Paris com- 
mune, Hébert, also had his newspaper, an indecent sheet which 
called on the people to “complete” the Revolution. He pro- 
posed that the worship of Reason should be substituted for 
that of God and arranged a service in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame where Reason, in the person of a handsome actress, took 
her place on the altar. 

Robespierre, who was a member of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, sympathized neither with the moderates nor with 
Hébert and his Goddess of Reason. He-himself enjoyed a 
great reputation for high ideals, republican virtue, and incor- 
ruptibility. He and the young Saint-Just read their Rousseau 
with prayerful attention and dreamed of a glorious republic 
in which there should be neither rich nor poor; where men 
and women should live in independence and rear robust and 
healthy children. These should be turned over to the republic 
at five years of age to be educated in Spartan fashion by the 
nation; they were to eat together and to live on roots, fruit, 
vegetables, milk, cheese, bread, and water. The Eternal was to 
be worshiped in temples, and in these temples at certain times 
every man should be required publicly to state who were his 
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friends. Any man who said he had no friends or was convicted 
of ingratitude was to be banished. 

Robespierre was, however, insignificant and unattractive in 
‘ person and a tiresome speaker. He had none of the magnet- 
ism of Danton and none of the wit and charm of Desmoulins. 
He coldly advocated the execution of these two former asso- 
ciates for attempting to betray the republic and frustrate the 
Revolution by their ill-timed moderation. On the other hand, 
as a deist, he believed that Hébert and his followers were 
discrediting the Revolution by their atheism. Accordingly, 
through his influence the leaders of both the moderate and the 
extreme party were arrested and sent to the guillotine (March 
and April, 1794). 

Robespierre now enjoyed a brief dictatorship. He read in 
the Convention a report on a system of festivals which were to 
help to regenerate the land by celebrating such abstractions as 
liberty, equality, glory, immortality, frugality, stoicism, and 
old age. He had a decree passed proclaiming that the French 
nation believed in God and in the immortality of the soul, and 
organized a ceremony in honor of the Supreme Being in which 
he himself assumed a very conspicuous role as a sort of high 
priest of deism. The Convention was so far in sympathy with 
the aspirations of Robespierre and Saint-Just as to assert that 
“it is necessary to refashion a people completely if it is to 
be made free. Its prejudices must be destroyed, its habits 
changed, its needs limited, its vices eradicated, and its desires 
purified. Strong forces must be invoked to develop social 
virtues and repress the passions of men.” 

The more effectively to destroy their enemies and those who 
opposed their designs for the regeneration of society, Robes- 
pierre’s group had the Revolutionary Tribunal divided into 
four sections (June 10, 1794), so that it could work far 
more rapidly than hitherto. It could condemn any suspected 
“enemy of the people” on almost any evidence. The accused 
were in many cases deprived of counsel, and no witnesses were 
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examined. The result was that in seven weeks thirteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six persons were sent to the guillotine in 
Paris, whereas only eleven hundred and sixty-five had been 
executed from December 1 of the previous year to the passage 
of the terrible new law in June. 

It was of course impossible for Robespierre to maintain his 
power long. Many of his colleagues in the Convention began 
to fear that they might at any moment follow Danton and 
Hébert to the guillotine. They did not sympathize very deeply 
with Robespierre’s ideas; as one of the most ardent terrorists 
said, ‘‘Robespierre begins to bore me with his Supreme Being.” 
A conspiracy was formed against him, and the Convention 
was induced to order his arrest. When, on July 27, 1794 (the 
oth Thermidor of the new republican calendar), he appeared 
in the Convention and attempted to speak, he was silenced 
by cries of “Down with the tyrant!” In his consternation he 
could not at first recover his voice, whereupon one of the depu- 
ties shouted, ‘“‘The blood of Danton chokes him!” Finally he 
called upon the commune of Paris to defend him; but the Con- 
vention was able to maintain its authority and to send Robes- 
pierre and Saint-Just, his fellow idealist, to the guillotine. It 
is sad enough that two of the most sincere and upright of all 
the revolutionists should, in their misguided and over-earnest 
efforts to better the condition of their fellow men, have become 
objects of execration to posterity. 

In successfully overthrowing Robespierre the Convention 
and Committee of Public Safety had rid the country of the 
only man who, owing to his popularity and his reputation for 
uprightness, could have prolonged the Reign of Terror. There 
was almost an immediate reaction after his death, for the 
country was weary of executions. The Revolutionary Tribunal 
henceforth convicted very few indeed of those who were 
brought before it. It made an exception, however, of those 
who had themselves been the leaders in the worst atrocities ; 
as, for example, the public prosecutor, who had hrought hun- 
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dreds of victims to the guillotine in Paris, and the terrorists 
who had ordered the massacres at Nantes and Lyon. Within a 
few months the Jacobin Club at Paris was closed by the Con- 
vention and the commune of Paris abolished. 

The importance and nature of the Reign of Terror are so 
commonly misunderstood that it is worth our while to stop 
a moment to reconsider it as a whole. When the Estates 
General met, the people of France were loyal to their king but 
‘ wished to establish a more orderly government; they wanted 
to vote the taxes, to have some share in making the laws, and 
to abolish the old feudal abuses, including the medieval 
privileges of the nobility and the clergy. The nobility were 
frightened and began to run away. The king and queen urged 
foreign powers to intervene and even tried to escape for the 
purpose of joining the traitorous emigrant nobles. Austrian 
and Prussian troops reached the frontier, and the Prussian 
commander threatened to destroy Paris unless the royal fam- 
ily were given complete liberty. Paris, aided by the men 
of Marseille, retaliated by deposing the king, and the Con- 
vention decided by a narrow majority to execute Louis XVI 
for treason, of which he was in one sense guilty. In the sum- 
mer, just as Austria and England were taking the French border 
fortresses of Condé and Valenciennes, the cities of Lyon, Mar- 
seille, and Toulon and the peasants of the Vendée revolted. 
The necessity of making head against invasion and putting 
down the insurrection at home led to harsh measures on the 
part of the Convention and its Committee of Public Safety. 

When the immediate danger was dispelled, Robespierre, 
Saint-Just, and others sought to exterminate the enemies of 
that utopian republic of which they dreamed and in which 
every man was to have a fair chance in life. This led to the 
second and seemingly less excusable phase of the Reign of 
Terror. To the executions sanctioned by the government must 
be added the massacres and lynchings perpetrated by mobs 
or by irresponsible agents of the Convention. Yet Camille 
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Desmoulins was right when he claimed that the blood that had 
flowed “for the eternal emancipation of a nation of twenty- 
five millions” was as nothing to that shed by the Roman 
emperors (and, it may be added, by later governments), often 
in less worthy causes. 

Then it should be remembered that a great part of the 
French people were nearly or quite unaffected by the Reign 
of Terror. In Paris very few of the citizens stood in any fear 
of the guillotine. The city was not the gloomy place that it 
has been pictured by Dickens and other story-tellers. Never 
did the inhabitants appear happier than when the country 
was being purged of the supposed traitors; never were the 
theaters and restaurants more crowded. The guillotine was 
making away with the enemies of liberty, so the women wore 
tiny guillotines as ornaments, and the children were given toy 
guillotines and amused themselves decapitating the figures of 
“aristocrats.” 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR III: THE DIRECTORY 


Moreover, the Convention had by no means confined its 
attention during the months of the Reign of Terror to hunting 
down “suspects” and executing traitors. Its committees had 
raised a million troops, organized and equipped them with 
arms, and sent them forth to victory. The reforms sketched 
out by the National Assembly had been developed and carried 
on. The Convention had worked out a great system of ele- 
mentary education which should form the basis of the new 
republic. It had drafted a new code of laws which should 
replace the confusion of the ancien régime, although it was left 
for Napoleon to order its revision and gain the credit of the 
enterprise. The republican calendar was not destined to sur- 
vive; but the rational system of weights and measures known 
as the metric system, which the Convention introduced, has 
been adopted by most of the nations of Continental Europe 
and is used by men of science in England and America. 
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In its anxiety to obliterate every suggestion of the old order 
of things, the Convention went to excess. The old terms of 
address, Monsieur and Madame, seemed to smack of the ancien 
régime and so were replaced by “citizen” and “citizeness.” 
The days were no longer dedicated to St. Peter, St. James, 
St. Bridget, or St. Catherine, but to the cow, the horse, celery, 
the turnip, the harrow, the pitchfork, or other useful creature 
or utensil. The Place Louis XV became Place de la Révolu- 
tion. Throne Square was rechristened Place of the Overturned 
Throne. The Convention endeavored to better the condition 
of the poor man and to deprive the rich of their superfluity. 
The land which had been taken from the Church and the run- 
away nobles was sold in small parcels, and the number of small 
landholders was thus greatly increased. In May, 1793, the 
Convention tried to keep down the price of grain by passing 
the Law of the Maximum, which forbade the selling of grain 
and flour at a higher price than that fixed by each commune. 
This was later extended to other forms of food and worked 
quite as badly as the grain laws which Turgot had abolished. 

The reckless increase of the paper currency, or assignats, 
and the efforts to prevent their depreciation by a law which 
made it a capital offense to refuse to accept them at par caused 
infinite confusion. There were about forty billions of francs of 
these assignats in circulation at the opening of the year 1706. 
At that time it required nearly three hundred francs in paper 
to procure one in specie. 

At last the Convention turned its attention once more to 
the special work for which it had been summoned in Septem- 
ber, 1792, and drew up a constitution for the republic. This 
was preceded by a “Declaration of the Rights and Duties? of 
Man and the Citizen,” which summed up, as the first Declara- 


1 All the duties of man and the citizen are derived, according to this consti- 
tution, from two principles which are graven by Nature in the hearts of all: Ne 
faites pas 4 autrui ce que vous ne voudriez pas qu’on vous fit; Faites constam- 
ment aux autres le bien que vous voudriez en recevoir. This is after all only an 
amplification of the Golden Rule. 
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tion of Rights had done, the great principles of the Revolution. 
The lawmaking power is vested by the Constitution of the 
Year III in a Legislative Body to be composed of two cham- 
bers, the Council of Five Hundred and the Council of the 
Elders (consisting of two hundred and fifty members). Mem- 
bers of the latter were to be at least forty years old and either 
married or widowers. Practically all men over twenty-one 
years of age were permitted to vote for the members of the 
electoral colleges, which in turn chose the members of the 
Legislative Body. To take the place of a king, a Directory 
composed of five members chosen by the Legislative Body 
was invested with the executive power. One director was to 
retire each year, as well as one third of the members of the 
Legislative Body (a system suggesting that of the United 
States Senate). 

Before the Convention completed the constitution its ene- 
mies had become very strong. The richer classes had once 
more got the upper hand; they abhorred the Convention, 
which had killed their king and oppressed them, and they 
favored the reéstablishment of the monarchy without the 
abuses of the ancien régime. The Convention, fearing for itself 
and the republic, decreed that in the approaching election, 
at least two thirds of the new Legislative Body were to be 
chosen from the existing members of the Convention. Believ- 
ing that it could rely upon the armies, it ordered that the con- 
stitution should be submitted to the soldiers for ratification and 
that bodies of troops should be collected near Paris to main- 
tain order during the elections. These decrees roused the 
anger of the wealthier districts of Paris, which did not hesitate 
to organize a revolt and prepare to attack the Convention. 

The latter, however, chose for its defender a certain Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who had played a small part during the 
Reign of Terror, and who was at its close earning a bare sub- 
sistence as a clerk in a government office. Bonaparte stationed 
the regulars around the building in which the Convention sat 
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and then loaded his cannon with grapeshot. When the bour- 
geois national guard attacked him, he gave the order to fire and 
easily swept them from the streets." The royalists were de- 
feated. The day had been saved for the Convention by the 
army and by a military genius who was destined soon not only 
to make himself master of France but to build up an empire 
comprising a great part of western Europe. 


1 More people were killed on the 13th Vendémiaire than on August 10, 1792, 
when the monarchy was overthrown. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
RISE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
BONAPARTE’S OPENING SUCCESSES 


The aristocratic military leaders of old France had either 
fled across the frontier or been discredited along with the 
noble class, to which they belonged. Among the commanders 
who through exceptional ability arose in their stead, one was - 
soon to dominate the history of Europe as no man before him 
had ever done. For fifteen years his biography and the polit- 
ical history of Europe are so nearly synonymous that the 
period we are now entering upon may properly be called after 
him, the Napoleonic Period. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was hardly a Frenchman in origin. It 
is true that the island of Corsica, where he was born on Au- 
gust 15, 1769, had at that time belonged to France for a year. 
But Napoleon’s native language was Italian; he was descended 
from Italian ancestors who had come to the island in the six- 
teenth century, and his career revives, on a magnificent scale, 
the ambitions and the policy of a condottiere despot of the 
fifteenth century (Vol. I, pp. 312 ff.). 

When he was ten years old he was taken to France by his 
father. After learning a little of the French language, which 
it is said he never mastered perfectly, he was put into a mili- 
tary school where he remained for six years. He soon came 
to hate the young French aristocrats with whom he was asso- 
ciated. He wrote to his father, ‘I am tired of exposing my 
poverty and seeing these shameless boys laughing over it, who 
are superior to me only in their wealth, but infinitely beneath 
me in noble sentiments.” Gradually the ambition to free his 
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On completing his course in the military school Bonaparte 
was made second lieutenant. Poor and without influence, he 
had little hope of any considerable advancement in the French 
army, and he was drawn to his own country both by a desire 
to play a political réle there and to help his family, which had 
been left in straitened circumstances by his father’s death. He 
therefore absented himself from his command as often and as 
long as he could, and engaged in a series of intrigues in Corsica 
with a hope of getting control of the forces of the island. He 
fell out, however, with the local authorities; he and his family 
were banished in 1793 and fled to France. 

The following three years were for Bonaparte a period of 
great uncertainty. He had lost his love for Corsica and he 
had as yet no foothold in France. He managed, however, to 
demonstrate his military skill and decision on two occasions 
and gained thereby the friendship of the Directory. In the 
spring of 1796 he was made by the Directory commander in 
chief of the army of Italy. This important appointment at the 
age of twenty-seven forms the opening of a military career 
which in extent and importance hardly finds a parallel in his- 
tory, except that of Alexander the Great. And of all Bona- 
parte’s campaigns, none is more astonishing perhaps than his 
first, that in Italy in 1796-1797. 

After the armies raised by the Committee of Public Safety 
had driven back their enemies in the autumn of 1793, the 
French occupied the Austrian Netherlands, Holland, and that 
portion of Germany which lies on the left, or west, bank of the 
Rhine. Austria and Prussia were occupied with a new, and 
this time complete, partition of Poland. As Prussia had little 
real interest in the war with France, she soon concluded peace 
with the new republic, at Basel, April, 1795. Spain followed 
her example and left Austria, England, and Sardinia to carry 
on the war. General Bonaparte had to face the combined 
armies of Austria and of the king of Sardinia. By marching 
north from Savona he skillfully separated his two enemies, 
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forced the Sardinian troops back toward Turin, and compelled 
the king of Sardinia to conclude a truce with France. 

This left him free to advance against the Austrians. These 
he outflanked and forced to retreat. On May 15, 1796, he 
entered Milan. The Austrian commander then shut himself 
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up in the strong fortress of Mantua, where Bonaparte promptly 
besieged him. There is no more fascinating chapter in the 
history of warfare than the story of the audacious maneuvers 
by which Bonaparte successfully repulsed four attempts on 
the part of the Austrians to relieve Mantua, which was finally 
forced to capitulate at the beginning of February of the fol- 
lowing year. As soon as he had removed all danger of an 
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attack in the rear, the young French general led his army 
toward Vienna, and by April, 1797, the Austrian court was 
glad to sign a preliminary peace. 

The provisions of the definitive peace which was concluded 
at Campo-Formio on October 17, 1797, illustrate the unscrupu- 
lous manner in which Austria and the French republic disposed 
of the helpless lesser states. It inaugurated the bewilderingly 
rapid territorial redistribution of Europe which was so char- 
acteristic of the Napoleonic period. Austria ceded to France 
the Austrian Netherlands and secretly agreed to use its good 
offices to secure for France a great part of the left bank of the 
Rhine. Austria also recognized the Cisalpine Republic which 
Bonaparte had created out of the smaller states of northern 
Italy, and which was to be under the “protection” of France. 
This new state included Milan, Modena, some of the papal do- 
minions, and, lastly, a part of the possessions of the venerable 
and renowned but defenseless republic of Venice which Napo- 
leon had ruthlessly destroyed. Austria received as a partial 
indemnity the rest of the possessions of the Venetian republic, 
including Venice itself. 


CHARACTER AND AMBITIONS OF GENERAL BONAPARTE 


While the negotiations were going on at Campo-Formio, the 
young general had established a brilliant court. ‘His salons,” 
an observer informs us, “were filled with a throng of generals, 
officials, and purveyors, as well as the highest nobility and the 
most distinguished men of Italy, who came to solicit the favor 
of a glance or a moment’s conversation.” He appears already 
to have conceived the réle that he was to play later. We have 
a report of a most extraordinary conversation which occurred 
at this time. 


What I have done so far [he declared] is nothing. I am but at 
the opening of the career that I am to run. Do you suppose that 
I have gained my victories in Italy in order to advance the lawyers 
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of the Directory? . . . Do you think either that my object is to 
establish a republic? What a notion! ..- What the French want 
is Glory and the satisfaction of their vanity; as for Liberty, of that 
they have no conception. Look at the army! The victories that we 
have just gained have given the French soldier his true character. 
I am everything to him. Let the Directory attempt to deprive me 
of my command and they will see who is the master. The nation 
. must have a head, a head who is rendered illustrious by glory and 
not by theories of government, fine phrases, or the talk of idealists, 
of which the French understand not a whit. 


There is no doubt whom General Bonaparte had in mind 
when he spoke of the needed head of the French nation who 
should be “rendered illustrious by glory.” This son of a poor 
Corsican lawyer, but yesterday a mere unlucky adventurer, 
had arranged his program; two years and a half later he was 
the master of the French republic. 

We naturally ask what manner of person this was who could 
frame such audacious schemes at twenty-eight and realize them 
at thirty years of age. He was a little man, hardly more than 
five feet two inches in height. At this time he was extremely 
thin; but his striking features, his quick, searching eye, his 
abrupt, animated gestures, and his rapid speech, incorrect as it 
was, made a deep impression upon those who came in contact 
with him. He possessed in a supreme degree two qualities that 
are ordinarily incompatible: he was a dreamer, and at the 
same time a man whose practical skill and mastery of detail 
amounted to genius. He once told a friend that he was wont, 
when a poor lieutenant, to allow his imagination full play and 
fancy things just as he would have them; then he would coolly 
consider the exact steps to be taken if he were to try to make 
his dream come true. 

In order to explain Bonaparte’s success it must be remem- 
bered that he was not hampered or held back by the fear of 
doing wrong. He was utterly unscrupulous, whether dealing 
with an individual or with a nation, and appears to have been 
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absolutely without any sense of moral responsibility. Affection 
for his friends and relatives never stood in the way of his per- 
sonal aggrandizement. To these traits must be added unrivaled 
military genius and the power of intense and almost contin- 
uous work. 

But even Bonaparte, unexampled as were his abilities, could 
never have extended his power over all western Europe had it 
not been for the peculiar political weakness of most of the 
states with which he had to deal. There was no strong German 
Empire in his day, no united Italy, no kingdom of Belgium. 
The French republic was surrounded by petty independent, or 
practically independent, principalities which were defenseless 
against an unscrupulous invader. Prussia, as yet a rather small 
state, offered, as we shall see, no efficient opposition to the ex- 
tension of French control. Austria had been forced to capitulate 
in 1797, after a short campaign, by an enemy far from its source 
of supplies and led by a young and inexperienced general. 


BONAPARTE, CHIEFTAIN OF FRANCE 


After arranging the Peace of Campo-Formio, General Bona- 
parte returned to Paris. He at once perceived that France, in 
spite of her enthusiasm for him, was not yet ready to accept 
him as her ruler. He saw, too, that he would soon sacrifice his 
prestige if he lived quietly in Paris like an ordinary person. 
His active mind soon conceived a plan which would forward his 
interests. France was still at war with Great Britain, its most 
persevering enemy during this period. Bonaparte convinced 
the Directory that England* could best be ruined in the long 
run by seizing Egypt and threatening her commerce through 
the Mediterranean, and perhaps ultimately her dominion in 
the East. Bonaparte, fascinated by the career of Alexander the 


1It was l’Angleterre rather than Great Britain that Napoleon always had in 
mind, so it is best sometimes to use “ England” in this and the following chapter 
when “Great Britain” would seem to be the more correct term. 
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Great, pictured himself riding to India on the back of an ele- 
phant and dispossessing England of her most precious colonial 
dependencies. He had, however, still another and a character- 
istic reason for undertaking the expedition. France was on the 
eve of a new war with the European powers. Bonaparte fore- 
saw that if he could withdraw with him some of France’s best 
officers, the Directory might soon find itself so embarrassed 
that he could return as 
a national savior. And 
even so it fell out. 

The French fleet left 
Toulon on May 109, 
1798. It was so fortu- 
nate as to escape the 
English squadron under 
Nelson, which sailed 
by it in the night. 
Bonaparte arrived at 
Alexandria on July 1 
and easily defeated 
the Turkish troops in 
the famous battle of the BONAPARTE’S EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN 
Pyramids. Meanwhile 
Nelson, who did not know the destination of the enemy’s fleet, 
had returned from the Syrian coast, where he had looked for 
the French in vain. He discovered Bonaparte’s ships in the 
harbor of Alexandria and annihilated them in the first battle 
of the Nile (August 1, 1798). The French troops were now 
completely cut off from Europe. 

The Porte (that is, the Turkish government) declared war 
against France, and Bonaparte resolved to attack Turkey by 
land. He accordingly marched into Syria in the spring of 
1799, but was repulsed at Acre, where the Turkish forces were 
aided by the English fleet. Pursued by pestilence, the army 
regained Cairo in June after terrible suffering and loss. It was 
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still strong enough to annihilate a Turkish army that landed at 
Alexandria; but news now reached Bonaparte from Europe 
which convinced him that the time had come for him to hasten 
back. Northern Italy, which he had won, was lost; the allies 
were about to invade France; and the Directory was com- 
pletely demoralized. Bonaparte accordingly secretly deserted 
his army and, by a series of happy accidents, managed to reach 
France by October 9, 1799. 

The Directory, one of the most corrupt and inefficient gov- 
ernmental bodies that the world has ever seen, had completely 
disgraced itself. Bonaparte readily found others to join with 
him in a conspiracy to overthrow it. A plan was formed for 
abruptly destroying the old government and replacing it by a 
new one without observing any constitutional forms. This is 
a procedure so familiar in France during the past century that 
it is known even in English as coup d’état. The conspirators 
had a good many friends in the two assemblies, especially 
among the ‘‘Elders.”” Nevertheless Bonaparte had to order 
his soldiers to invade the hall in which the Assembly of the 
Five Hundred was in session and scatter his opponents before 
he could accomplish his purpose. (This occurred on the 18th 
Brumaire of the republican calendar.) A chosen few were 
then reassembled under the presidency of Lucien Bonaparte, 
one of Napoleon’s brothers, who was a member of the as- 
sembly. They voted to put the government in the hands of 
General Bonaparte and two others, to be called Consuls. These 
were to proceed, with the aid of a commission and of the 
“Elders,” to draw up a new constitution. 

The new constitution was a very cumbrous and elaborate 
one. It provided for no less than four assemblies: one to pro- 
pose the laws, one to consider them, one to vote upon them, 
and one to decide on their constitutionality. But Bonaparte 
saw to it that as First Consul he himself had practically all the 
power in his own hands. The Council of State, to which he 
called talented men from all parties and over which he pre- 
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sided, was the most important of the governmental bodies. 
This body and the administrative system which he soon estab- 
lished have endured, with a few changes, down to the present ~ 
day. There is no surer proof of Napoleon’s genius than that, 
with no previous experience, he could conceive a plan of ad- 
ministration which should serve a great state like France, 
through all its vicissitudes, for a century. 

In each of the departments into which France was divided 
he put an officer called a prefect; in each subdivision of the 
department, a subprefect. These, together with the mayors 
and the police commissioners of the towns, were all appointed 
by the First Consul. The prefects, “little First Consuls,” as 
Bonaparte called them, resembled the intendants—the king’s 
officers under the old régime. Indeed, the new government 
suggested in several important respects that of Louis XIV. 

The new ruler objected as decidedly as Louis XIV had done 
to the idea of being controlled by the people, who, he believed, 
knew nothing of public affairs. It was enough, he thought, if 
they were allowed to say whether they wished a certain form 
of government or not. He therefore introduced what he called 
a plebiscite. The new constitution when completed was sub- 
mitted to the nation at large, and all were allowed to vote “‘yes”’ 
or ‘“‘no” on the expediency of its adoption. Over three million 
voted in favor of it and only fifteen hundred and sixty-two 
against it. This did not necessarily mean, however, that prac- 
tically the whole nation wished to have General Bonaparte as 
its ruler. A great many may have preferred what seemed to 
them an objectionable form of government to the risk of re- 
jecting it. Herein lies the injustice of the plebiscite. There 
are many questions that cannot be answered by a simple “yes” 
or “no.” 

Yet the accession of the popular young general to power was 
undoubtedly grateful to the majority of citizens, who longed 
above all for a stable government. The Swedish envoy wrote 
just after the coup @’état: 
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A legitimate monarch has perhaps never found a people more 
ready to do his bidding than Bonaparte, and it would be inexcusable 
if this talented general did not take advantage of this to introduce 
a better form of government upon a firmer basis. It is literally 
true that France will perform impossibilities in order to aid him in 
this. The people (with the exception of a despicable horde of 
anarchists) are so sick and weary of revolutionary horrors and folly 
that they believe that any change cannot fail to be for the better. 

. . Even the royalists, whatever their views may be, are sincerely 
devoted to Bonaparte, for they attribute to him the intention of 
gradually restoring the old order of things. The indifferent element 
cling to him as the one most likely to give France peace. The en- 
lightened republicans, although they tremble for their form of 
government, prefer to see a single man of talent possess himself of 
the power rather than a club of intriguers. 


EUROPE ENJOYS A BRIEF GENERAL PEACE 


Upon becoming First Consul, General Bonaparte found 
France at war with Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Turkey, 
and Naples. These powers had formed a coalition in December, 
1798, had defeated the armies that the Directory sent against 
them, and had undone Bonaparte’s work in Italy. It now de- 
volved upon him to reéstablish the prestige of France abroad, 
as well as to restore order and prosperity at home. A success- 
ful campaign would, moreover, fill the empty treasury of the 
state; for Bonaparte always exacted large contributions from 
the defeated enemy and from those of his allies, like the ephem- 
eral Cisalpine Republic, who were under the “protection” of 
France. Besides, he must keep himself before the people as 
a military hero if he wished to maintain his supremacy. 

Early in the year 1800 Bonaparte began secretly to collect 
an army near Dijon. This he proposed to direct against an 
Austrian army which was besieging the French general Mas- 
séna in Genoa. Instead of marching straight into Italy, as 
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would have been most natural, the First Consul resolved to 
take the Austrian forces in the rear.. Emulating Hannibal, he 
led his troops over the famous Alpine pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, dragging his cannon over in the trunks of trees which 
had been hollowed out for the purpose. He arrived safely in 
Milan on the second of June to the utter astonishment of the 
Austrians, who were taken completely by surprise. 

Bonaparte now moved westward; but in his uncertainty as 
to the exact whereabouts of the Austrians, he divided his force 
when near the village of Marengo (June 14) and sent a con- 
tingent under Desaix southward to head off the enemy in that 
direction. In the meantime the whole Austrian army ap- 
proached from Alessandria, and the engagement began. The 
Austrians at first repulsed the French, and Bonaparte saw all 
his great plans in jeopardy as he vainly besought his soldiers 
to make another stand. The defeat was soon turned, however, 
into one of the most brilliant victories; for Desaix had heard 
the firing and returned with his division. Meanwhile the aged 
and infirm Austrian commander had returned to Alessandria, 
supposing that the battle was won. The result was that the 
French troops, reénforced, returned to the attack and carried 
all before them. The brave Desaix, who had really saved the 
day, was killed; Bonaparte simply said nothing of his own 
temporary defeat, and added one more to the list of his great 
military successes. A truce was signed next day, and the Aus- 
trians retreated behind the river Mincio, leaving Bonaparte 
to restore French influence in Lombardy. The districts that 
he had “freed” had to support his army, and the reestablished 
Cisalpine Republic was forced to pay a monthly tax of two 
million francs. 

A victory gained by the French at Hohenlinden in December 
of the same year brought Austria to terms, and she agreed 
to conclude a separate peace with the French republic. This 
was the beginning of a general pacification. During the year 
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1801 treaties were signed with all the powers with which 
France had been at war, even with Great Britain, which had 
not laid down its arms since war was first declared in 1793. 

Among many merely transitory results of these treaties, 
there were two provisions of momentous import. The first of 
these, Spain’s cession of Louisiana to France in exchange for 
certain advantages in Italy, does not concern us here directly. 
But when war again broke out, Bonaparte sold the district to 
the United States, and among the many transfers of territory 
that he made during his reign, none was more important than 
this. We must, however, treat with some detail the second of 
the great changes, which led to the complete reorganization of 
Germany and ultimately rendered possible the creation of a 
powerful German Empire. 


BONAPARTE BEGINS THE CONSOLIDATION OF GERMANY 


In the Treaty of Lunéville, February, 1801, the Emperor 
had agreed on his own part, as the ruler of Austria, and on 
the part of the Holy Roman Empire that the French repub- 
lic should thereafter possess in full sovereignty those terri- 
tories of the Empire which lay on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and that the Rhine should form the boundary of France from 
the point where it left the Helvetic Republic to the point 
where it entered the Batavian Republic. As an inevitable con- 
sequence of this cession numerous rulers and towns—nearly 
a hundred in number—found themselves wholly or in part dis- 
possessed of their lands. The territories involved included the 
Palatinate and the duchy of Jiilich (both of which then be- 
longed to Bavaria), the possessions of the archbishops of 
Tréves and Cologne and of the bishop of Liége, the ancient free 
cities of Worms, Speyer, and Cologne, Prussia’s duchy of 
Cleves, besides the tiny realms of dozens of counts and abbots. 

The Empire bound itself by the treaty to furnish the heredi- 
tary princes who had been forced to give up their territories 
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to France “an indemnity within the Empire.” Those who did 
not belong to the class of hereditary rulers were of course the 
bishops and abbots and the free cities. The ecclesiastical 
princes were forbidden as clergymen to marry and conse- 
quently could have no lawful heirs. Hence if they were de- 
prived of their realms they might be adequately indemnified by 
a pension for life, with no fear of injustice to their heirs, since 
they could have none. As for the towns, once so prosperous 
and important, they now seemed to the more powerful rulers 
of Germany scarcely worth considering. Indeed, it appeared 
absurd at the opening of the nineteenth century that a single 
town should be permitted to constitute an independent state 
with its own system of coinage and its particular customs 
lines. 

There was, however, no unoccupied land within the Empire 
with which to indemnify even the hereditary princes, such as 
the elector of Bavaria, the margrave of Baden, the king of 
Prussia, or the Emperor himself, who had seen their possessions 
on the left bank of the Rhine divided up into French depart- 
ments. It was understood by France and by the princes con- 
cerned that the ecclesiastical rulers and the free towns should 
pay the costs of this cession by sacrificing their territories on 
the right bank as well as on the left. The secularization 
of the Church lands (as the process of transferring them to 
lay rulers was called) and the annexation of the free towns 
implied a veritable revolution in the old Holy Roman 
Empire. 

A commission of German princes was appointed to under- 
take the reconstruction of the map; and the final distribution 
was preceded by an undignified scramble among the hereditary 
rulers for bits of territory. All turned to Paris for favors, since 
it was really the First Consul and his minister, Talleyrand, 
who determined the distribution. Needy princelings are said 
to have caressed Talleyrand’s poodle and played “drop the 
handkerchief” with his niece in the hope of adding a monastery 
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or a shabby village to their share. At last the Imperial Com- 
mission, with France’s help, finished its intricate task, and the 
Reichsdeputationshauptschluss (as the outcome of their labors 
was officially called) was ratified by the diet in 1803. 

All the ecclesiastical states except Mainz were turned over 
to lay rulers, and of the forty-eight imperial cities only six 
were left. Three of these—Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck 
— still exist as members of the new German Republic. No map 
could make clear all the shiftings of territory which the Im- 
perial Commission sanctioned. A few examples will serve to 
illustrate the complexity of their procedure and the previ- 
ously existing microscopic divisions of the Empire.* 
~ Prussia received in return for Cleves and other small terri- 
tories the bishoprics of Hildesheim and Paderborn, a part of 
the bishopric of Miinster and of the lands of the archbishop of 
Mainz, the territories of the abbots, or abbesses, of Herford, 
Quedlinburg, Elten, Essen, Werden, and Kappenberg, and the 
free towns of Mihlhausen, Nordhausen, and Goslar,—over 
four times the area that she had lost. The elector of Bavaria, 
for more considerable sacrifices on the left bank, was rewarded 
with the bishoprics of Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Freising, Augsburg, 
and Passau, besides the lands of twelve abbots and of seventeen 
free towns, which materially extended his boundaries. Austria 
got the bishoprics of Brixen and Trent; the duke of Wiirttem- 
berg and the margrave of Baden also rounded out and consoli- 
dated their dominions. A host of princes and counts received 
their little allotments of land or were assigned an income of a 
few thousand gulden to solace their woes,” but the more impor- 
tant rulers carried off the lion’s share of the spoils. Bonaparte 
wished to add Parma as well as Piedmont to France, so the 

1See Shepherd, Historical Atlas. 

*For example, the prince of Bretzenheim, for the loss of the villages of Bret- 
zenheim and Winzenheim, was given a “princely” nunnery on the Lake of Con- 
stance; the poor princess of Isenburg, countess of Parkstein, who lost a part of 


the tiny Reipoltskirchen, received an annuity of twenty-three thousand gulden 
and a share in the tolls paid by boats on the Rhine; and so on. 
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duke of Parma was given Tuscany, and the grand duke of 
Tuscany was indemnified with the archbishopric of Salzburg? 

These bewildering details are only given here to make clear 
the hopelessly minute subdivision of the old Holy Roman Em- 
_ pire and the importance of the partial amalgamation which 
took place in 1803. One hundred and twelve sovereign. and 
independent states lying to the east of the Rhine were wiped 
out by being annexed to larger states, such as Prussia, Austria, 
Bavaria, Wirttemberg, Baden, Hesse, and so on, and nearly a 
hundred more had disappeared when the left bank of the Rhine 
was converted into departments by the French. 

Although Germany never sank to a lower degree of national 
degradation than at this period, this consolidation was never- 
theless the beginning of her political regeneration. Bonaparte, 
it is true, hoped to weaken rather than to strengthen the Em- 
pire; for by increasing the territory and the power of the 
southern states— Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Hesse, and Baden— 
he expected to gain the permanent friendship of their rulers 
and so create a “third Germany,” which he could play off 
against Austria and Prussia. He succeeded for a time in this 
design, but the consolidation of 1803 paved the way, as we 
shall see, for the creation sixty-seven years later of the present 
German Empire.” 

1As for the knights, who were the least among the German rulers, those who 
had lost their few acres on the left bank were not indemnified, and within the 
next two or three years those on the right bank were quietly deprived of their 
political rights by the princes within whose territories they happened to lie. 


2 Although Germany became a republic after the World War it is still known 
by its former name, Das Deutsche Reich. 


CHAPTER XXX 


*EUROPE DURING THE NAPOLEONIC PERIOD 
BONAPARTE RESTORES ORDER AND PROSPERITY IN FRANCE 


Bonaparte was by no means merely a military genius; he 
was a distinguished statesman as well. He found France in a 
sad plight after ten years of rapid and radical change, incom- 
petent government, and general disorder. The turmoil of the 
Reign of Terror had been followed by the mismanagement and 
corruption of the Directory. There had been no opportunity 
to perfect the elaborate and thoroughgoing reforms introduced 
by the first National Assembly, and the work of the Revolution 
remained but half done. Bonaparte’s officials reported to him 
that the highways were infested with murderous bands of 
robbers, that the roads and bridges were dilapidated and the 
harbors filled with sand. The manufacturers and business men 
were discouraged, and industry was demoralized. 

The financial situation was intolerable. The disorder had 
reached such a pitch that scarcely any taxes were paid in the 
year 1800. The assignats had so depreciated in March, 1796, 
that three hundred francs in paper were required to procure 
one in gold. Thereupon the Directory had withdrawn them at 
one thirtieth of their value and substituted another kind of 
paper money, which rapidly declined in value in the same way 
that the assignats had depreciated. The hard-beset govern- 
ment had issued all sorts of government securities, which were 
at a hopeless discount, and had repudiated a considerable part 
of the public debt. 

The First Consul and his able ministers began at once to 


devise measures to remedy the difficulties, and his officials, 
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scattered throughout France, saw to it that the new laws were 
enforced. The police was everywhere reorganized, and robbers 
were brought to summary justice. The tax rate was fixed, and 
the taxes were regularly collected. A sinking fund was estab- 
lished which was designed gradually to extinguish the public 
debt; this served to raise the credit of the state. New govern- 
ment securities replaced the old ones, and a Bank of France 
was founded to stimulate business. The Directory had so 
grossly mismanaged the disposal of the lands of the clergy and 
emigrant nobles that they had brought in very little to the 
government. Bonaparte carefully cherished what remained 
unsold and made the most of them. 

In no respect had the revolutionary governments been less 
successful than in dealing with the Church. We have seen 
how those priests who refused to swear to support the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy had been persecuted. After Hébert’s 
attempt to replace Christianity by the worship of Reason 
and the attempt of Robespierre to establish a new deistic wor- 
ship of the Supreme Being, the Catholic churches began early 
in 1795 to be opened once more, and the Convention declared 
(February 21, 1795) that the government would no longer 
concern itself with religion; it would not in the future pay 
salaries to any clergyman, and everyone should be free to wor- 
ship in any way he pleased.* Thereupon both the “constitu- 
tional” and the nonjuring clergy began actively to reorganize 


1This first law separating Church and State is interesting in view of the 
separation of Church and State which was finally carried out in France at the 
opening of the twentieth century. The Convention’s decree read as follows: “No 
form of worship shall be interfered with. The Republic will subsidize none of 
them. It will furnish no buildings for religious exercises nor any dwellings for 
clergymen. The ceremonies of all religions are forbidden outside of the confines 
of the place choser. for their performance. The law recognizes no minister of 
religion and no one is to appear in public with costumes or ornaments used in 
religious ceremonies.” The Convention gruffly added other limitations on reli- 
gious practices. It required, for example, that all services be conducted in a semi- 
private manner, with none of the old gorgeous display or public ceremonials 
and processions. 
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their churches. But while thousands of priests managed to 
perform their duties the Convention, and later the Directory, 
continued to persecute those who did not take a new oath to 
submit to the laws of the republic, and many suspected of 
hostility to the government were exiled or imprisoned. 

General Bonaparte, although himself a deist, nevertheless 
fully appreciated the importance of gaining the support of the 
Church and the Pope, and consequently, immediately upon be- 
coming First Consul, he set to work to settle the religious diffi- 
culties. He freed the imprisoned priests upon their promising 
not to oppose the constitution, and those who had been exiled 
began to return.in considerable numbers after the 18th Bru- 
maire. Sunday, which had been abolished by the republican 
calendar (see page 251, note, above), was once more generally 
observed; and all the revolutionary holidays, except July 14, 
the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, and September 22, 
the first day of the republican year, were done away with. 

A formal treaty with the Pope, known as the Concordat, was 
concluded in September, 1801, which was destined to remain 
in force for over a hundred years. It declared that the Roman 
Catholic religion was that of the great majority of the French 
citizens and that its rites might be freely observed; that the 
Pope and the French government should arrange a new divi- 
sion of the country into bishoprics; that the bishops should be 
appointed by the First Consul and confirmed by the Pope, and 
the priests should be chosen by the bishops. Both bishops and 
priests were to receive a suitable remuneration from the gov- 
ernment, but were to be required to swear to support the con- 
stitution of the republic. The churches which had not been 
sold should be put at the disposition of the bishops, but the 
Pope agreed never to disturb in any way those who had 
acquired the former property of the clergy. 

It is to be observed that Bonaparte showed no inclination to 
separate Church and State, but carefully brought the Church 
under the control of the State by vesting the appointment of 
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the bishops in the head of the government—the First Consul. 
The Pope’s confirmation was likely to be a mere form. The 
bishops were to choose no priests who were not agreeable 
to the government, nor was any papal bull or decree to be 
published in France without its permission? 

In some ways the arrangements of the Concordat of 1801 
resembled those which prevailed under the ancien régime; but 
the Revolution had swept away the whole medieval substruc- 
ture of the Church, its lands and feudal rights, the tithes, the 
monks and nuns with their irrevocable vows enforced by law, 
-the Church courts, the monopoly of religion, and the right to 
persecute heretics,—all these had disappeared, and General 
Bonaparte saw no reason for restoring any of them. 

As for the emigrant nobles, Bonaparte decreed that no more 
names should be added to the lists. The striking of names 
from the list, and the return of confiscated lands that had not 
already been sold, he made favors to be granted by himself. 
Parents and relatives of emigrants were no longer to be re- 
garded as incapable of holding public offices. In April, 1802, 
a general amnesty was issued, and no less than forty thousand 
families returned to France. 

There was a gradual reaction from some of the innovations 
of the Reign of Terror. The old titles of address, Monsieur 
and Madame, again came into use instead of the revolutionary 
*Citizen.”’ Streets which had been rebaptized with republican 
names resumed their former names. Old titles of nobility were 
revived, and something very like a royal court began to develop 
at the Palace of the Tuileries; for Bonaparte, in all but his 
title, was already a king, and his wife Josephine a queen. 

It had been clear for some years that the nation was weary 
of political agitation. How great a blessing, after the anarchy 


1In the “Organic articles” which, at the instigation of the First Consul, were 
passed by the Legislative Body, all the old Gallican liberties were reaffirmed and 
all the teachers in the theological seminaries were to subscribe to, and agree to 
inculcate, the Declaration of 1682 (see page 177, above). 
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of the past, to put all responsibility upon one who showed him- 
self capable of concluding a long war with unprecedented 
glory for France and of reéstablishing order and the security 
of person and property, the necessary conditions for renewed 
prosperity! How natural that the French should welcome 
a despotism to which they had been accustomed for cen- 
turies, after suffering as they had’ under nominally republican 
institutions ! 

One of the greatest and most permanent of Bonaparte’s 
achievements still remains to be noted. The heterogeneous 
laws of the old régime had been much modified by the legisla- 
tion of the successive assemblies. All this needed a final revi- 
sion, and Bonaparte appointed a commission to undertake this 
task. Their draft of the new code was discussed in the Council 
of State, and the First Consul had many suggestions to make. 
The resulting codification of the civil law—the Code Napoléon 
—is still used today, not only in France but also, with some 
modifications, in Bavaria, Baden, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and 
even in the state of Louisiana. The criminal and commercial 
law was also codified. These codes carried with them into 
foreign lands the principles of equality upon which they were 
based, and thus diffused the benefits of the Revolution beyond 
the borders of France. 

Bonaparte had always shown the instincts of a despotic 
ruler, and France really ceased to be a republic except in name 
after the 18th Brumaire. The First Consul was able to bring 
about changes, one by one, in the constitution, which rendered 
his own power more and more absolute. In 1802 he was ap- 
pointed Consul for life, with the right to choose his successor. 
But this did not satisfy his insatiable ambition. He longed to 
be a monarch in name as well as in fact. He believed heartily 
in kingship and was not averse to its traditional splendor, its 
palaces, ermine robes, and gaudy courtiers. A royalist plot gave 
him an excuse for secretly urging that he be made emperor. 
France might, he argued, be replunged into civil war as long as 
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there was any chance of overthrowing the government. The 
only safety for a great nation lay in hereditary power “which 
can alone assure a continuous political life which may endure 
for generations, even for centuries.”” The Senate was induced 
to ask him (May, 1804) to accept the title of ‘Emperor of 
the French,” which he was to hand down to-his children or 
adopted heirs.* 

On December 2, 1804, General Bonsoaris was crowned in 
the Cathedral of Nie Dame as Napoleon I, Emperor of the 
French. The Pope consented to grace the occasion; but the 
new monarch seized the golden laurel chaplet before the Pope 
could take it up, and placed it on his own head, since he wished 
the world to understand that he owed the crown not to the 
head of the Church, but to his own sagacity and military genius. 
A royal court was reéstablished in the Tuileries; and Ségur, an 
emigrant noble, and Madame de Campan, one of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s ladies-in-waiting who had been earning an honest liveli- 
hood by conducting a girls’ school, were called in to show the 
new courtiers how to deport themselves according to the rules 
of etiquette which had prevailed before the red cap of liberty 
had come into fashion. A new nobility was established to take 
the place of that abolished by the first National Assembly in 
1790: Bonaparte’s uncle was made Grand Almoner; Talley- 
rand, Lord High Chamberlain; General Duroc, High Con- 
stable; and fourteen of the most important generals were 
exalted to the rank of Marshals of France. The stanch re- 
publicans, who had believed that the court pageantry of the 
old régime had gone for good, were either disgusted or amused 
by these proceedings. But Emperor Napoleon would brook 
no strictures or sarcastic comment. 

From this time on he became increasingly tyrannical and 
hostile to criticism. At the very beginning of his administra- 
tion he had suppressed a great part of the numerous political 
newspapers and forbidden the establishment of new ones. As 


1 Josephine had borne him no children. 
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emperor he showed himself still more exacting. His police 
furnished the news to the papers and carefully omitted all that 
might offend their suspicious master. Napoleon ordered the 
journals to “put in quarantine all news that might be disadvan- 
tageous or disagreeable to France.”* He would have liked to 
suppress all newspapers but’ one, which should be used for 
official purposes. 


NAPOLEON’s WAR WITH AUSTRIA (1805) 


A great majority of the French undoubtedly longed for 
peace, but Napoleon’s position made war a personal necessity 
for him. No one saw this more clearly than he. In the summer 
of 1802 he said to his Council of State: 


If the European states intend ever to renew the war, the sooner it 
comes the better. Every day the remembrance of their defeats grows 
dimmer and at the same time the prestige of our victories pales. . . . 
France needs glorious deeds, and hence war. She must be the first 
among the states or she is lost. I shall put up with peace as long as 
our neighbors can maintain it, but I shall regard it as an advantage 
if they force me to take up my arms again before they rust. . . . In 
our position I shall look on each conclusion of peace as simply a 
short armistice, and I regard myself as destined during my term of 
office to fight almost without intermission. 


On another occasion, in 1804, Napoleon said: 


There will be no rest in Europe until it is under a single chief — 
an emperor who shall have kings for officers, who shall distribute 
kingdoms to his lieutenants, and shall make this one king of Italy, 
that one of Bavaria; this one ruler of Switzerland, that one gov- 
ernor of Holland, each having an office of honor in the imperial 
household. 


This was the ideal that he now found himself in a position to 
carry out with marvelous exactness. 


‘When the French fleet was annihilated by Nelson at Trafalgar in 180s, the 
event was not mentioned in the Moniteur, the official newspaper. 
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There were many reasons why the peace with Great Britain 
(concluded at Amiens in March, 1802) should be speedily 
broken, especially as the First Consul was not averse to a 
renewal of the war. The obvious intention of Napoleon to bring 
as much of Europe under his control as he could, and the im- 
position of high duties on English goods in those territories 
that he already controlled, filled commercial and industrial 
England with apprehension. The English people longed for 
peace, but peace appeared only to offer an opportunity to 
Napoleon to develop French commerce at their expense. This 
was the secret of England’s pertinacity. All the other European 
powers concluded treaties with Napoleon at some time during 
his reign. Great Britain alone did not lay down her arms a 
second time until the Emperor of the French was a prisoner. 

War was renewed between Great Britain and France in May, 
1803. Bonaparte promptly occupied Hanover, of which it will 
be remembered that the English king was elector, and declared 
the coast blockaded from Hanover to Otranto. Holland, Spain, 
and the Ligurian Republic (formerly the republic of Genoa) 
were, by hook or by crook, induced to agree to furnish each 
their contingent of men or money to the French army and to 
exclude English ships from their ports. 

To cap the climax Great Britain was alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a French army at Boulogne, just across the Channel. 
A great number of flatboats were collected, and troops were 
trained to embark and disembark. Apparently Napoleon har- 
bored the firm purpose of invading the British Isles. Yet the 
transportation of a large body of troops across the English 
Channel, trifling as is the distance, would have been very haz- 
ardous, and by many it was deemed downright impossible.* No 
one knows whether Napoleon really intended to make the trial. 
It is quite possible that his main purpose in collecting an army 


1 The waves and currents caused by winds and tides make the Channel very 
uncertain for all navigation except by steam. Robert Fulton offered to put his 
newly invented steamboat at Napoleon’s disposal, but his offer was declined. 
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at Boulogne was to have it in readiness for the Continental 
war which he saw immediately ahead of him. He succeeded, 
at any rate, in terrifying Great Britain, who prepared to de- 
fend her coasts against the French invaders. 

The new Tsar, Alexander I,’ had submitted a plan for the 
reconciliation of France and Great Britain in August, 1803; 
the rejection of this, the continued aggressions of Napoleon, 
and, above all, his shocking execution of the duke of Enghien, 
a Bourbon prince whom he had arrested on the ground that he 
was plotting against the First Consul, roused the Tsar’s indig- 
nation and led him to conclude an alliance with Great Britain, 
the objects of which were the expulsion of the French from 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Hanover and the settlement 
of European affairs upon a sound and permanent basis by a 
great international congress. 

Russia and Great Britain were immediately joined by Aus- 
tria, who found Napoleon intent upon developing in northern 
Italy a strong power which would threaten her borders. He 
had been crowned king of Italy in May, 1805, and had annexed 
the Ligurian Republic to France. There were rumors, too, 
that he was planning to seize the Venetian territories which 
had been assigned to Austria at Campo-Formio. The timid 
king of Prussia, Frederick William III, could not be induced 
to join the alliance, nor would he ally himself with Napoleon, 
although he was offered the electorate of Hanover, a very 
substantial ‘nducement. He persisted in maintaining a neu- 
trality which was to cost him dear. 

Napoleon had been endeavoring to get the advantage of the 
British on the sea, for there was no possibility of ferrying his 
armies across to Great Britain so long as British men-of-war 
were blockading the French squadrons and guarding the Chan- 
nel. His efforts to free the French ships and concentrate them 
in the Channel proved vain, for Lord Cornwallis continued to 


1 Alexander had succeeded his father, Paul, when the latter was assassinated 
in a palace plot, March, r8or. 
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blockade one fleet in Brest, and the other was forced to take 
refuge in the harbor of Cadiz, where Lord Nelson watched it. 
These circumstances and the approach of the Austrian army 
through southern Germany, in 1805, led Napoleon to give 
up all thought of invading England and to turn his whole 
attention toward the east. 

He misled Austria by massing troops about Strasbourg and 
pretending that he was going to march through the Black 
Forest. Consequently the Austrian general, Mack, concen- 
trated his forces about Ulm in order to be ready for the 
French when they should appear. Napoleon was, however, 
really taking his armies around to the north through Mainz 
and Coblenz, so that he occupied Munich on October 14, and 
cut off the Austrians from Vienna by somewhat the same ma- 
neuvers that he had used when he crossed the St. Bernard pass 
in 1800. He then moved westward; and six days later General 
Mack, finding himself surrounded and shut up in Ulm, was 
forced to capitulate, and Napoleon made prisoners of a whole 
Austrian army, sixty thousand strong, without losing more 
than a few hundred of his own men. The French could now 
safely march down the Danube to Vienna, which they reached 
on October 31. 

Emperor Francis II had retired before the approaching 
enemy and was concentrating his troops north of Vienna in 
Moravia. Here he had been joined by the Russian army. The 
allies determined to risk a battle with the French and occupied 
a favorable position on a hill near the village of Austerlitz, 
which was to be made forever famous by the terrible winter 
battle which occurred there on December 2, 1805. The Rus- 
sians having descended the hill to attack the weaker wing of 
Napoleon’s army, the French occupied the heights which the 
Russians had deserted, and poured a deadly fire upon the 
enemy’s rear. The allies were routed, and thousands of their 
troops were drowned as they sought to escape across the thin 
ice of a little lake which lay at the foot of the hill. The Tsar 
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withdrew the remnants of his forces, and the Emperor in de- 
spair agreed to a humiliating peace, the Treaty of Pressburg. 

By this treaty Austria recognized all Napoleon’s changes in 
Italy, and ceded to his kingdom of Italy that portion of the 
Venetian territory which she had received at Campo-Formio. 
Moreover, she ceded Tyrol to Bavaria, which was friendly to 
Napoleon, and other of her possessions to Wiirttemberg and 
Baden, also friends of the French emperor. As head of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Francis II also agreed that the rulers of 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg should be raised to the rank of 
kings, and that they and the grand duke of Baden should 
enjoy “the plenitude of sovereignty” and all rights derived 
therefrom, precisely as did the rulers of Austria and Prussia. — 


THE END OF THE Hoty ROMAN EMPIRE 


These provisions of the Treaty of Pressburg, 1805, are of 
vital importance in the history of Germany. By explicitly 
declaring several of the larger of the German states altogether 
‘independent of the Emperor, Napoleon prepared the way for 
the formation in Germany of another dependency which, like 
Holland and the kingdom of Italy, should support France in 
future wars. In the summer of 1806 Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
Baden, and thirteen lesser German states united into a league 
known as the Confederation of the Rhine. This union was to 
be under the “protection” of the French emperor and to fur- 
nish him with sixty-three thousand soldiers, who were to be 
organized by French officers and to be at his disposal when he 
needed them. 

On August 1, 1806, Napoleon announced to the diet of the 
Holy Roman Empire at Ratisbon that he had, “in the dearest 
interests of his people and of his neighbors,” accepted the title 
of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, and that he 
could therefore no longer recognize the existence of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which had long been merely a shadow of its 
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former self. A considerable number of its members had be- 
come sovereign powers, and its continuation could only be a 
source of dissension and confusion. 

The Emperor, Francis II, like his Hapsburg predecessors 
for several hundred years, was the ruler of the various Aus- 
trian dominions. He was officially known as King of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Galicia, and Laodomeria, Duke 
of Lorraine, Venice, Salzburg, etc. When, however, the First 
Consul assumed as ruler of France the title of “Emperor of the 
French,” Francis determined to substitute for his long array 
of individual titles the brief and dignified formula Hereditary 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 

After the Treaty of Pressburg and the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, he became convinced of the utter 
impossibility of longer fulfilling the duties of his office as head 
of the Holy Roman Empire and accordingly abdicated on 
August 6, 1806. In this way he formally put an end.to a line 
of rulers who had, for well-nigh eighteen centuries, proudly 
maintained that they were the successors of Augustus Cesar, 
the first Roman Emperor. The slight bond that had held the 
practically independent German states together was now dis- 
solved, and the way was left clear for a series of reconstruc- 
tions which resulted in the formation of a new and powerful 
German Empire with the king of Prussia at its head. The 
story of this will be taken up later (see Chapter XXXII). 


NAPOLEON HUMILIATES PRUSSIA AND MAKES TERMS 
WITH THE TSAR (1806-1807) 


Napoleon went on steadily developing what he called “the 
real French Empire”; namely, the dependent states under his 
control which lay outside the bounds of France itself. Imme- 
diately after the battle of Austerlitz he had proclaimed that 
Ferdinand IV, the Bourbon king of Naples, had ceased to 
reign. He ordered one of his generals to proceed to southern 
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Italy, and “hurl from the throne that guilty woman,” Queen 
Caroline, who had favored the English and entertained Lord 
Nelson. In March he appointed his elder brother, Joseph, 
king of Naples and Sicily, and a younger brother, Louis, king 
of Holland. 

One of the most important of the Continental states, it will 
have been noticed, had taken no part as yet in the opposition 
to the extension of Napoleon’s influence. Prussia, the first 
power to conclude peace with the new French republic in 
1795, had since that time maintained a strict neutrality. Had 
it yielded to Tsar Alexander’s persuasions and joined the coali- 
tion in 1805, it might have turned the tide of Austerlitz, or at 
any rate have encouraged further resistance to the conqueror. 
The hesitation of Frederick William III at that juncture 
proved a grave mistake, for Napoleon now forced him into 
war at a time when he could look for no efficient assistance 
from Russia or the other powers. 

The immediate cause of the declaration of war was the 
disposal of Hanover. This electorate Frederick William had 
consented to hold provisionally, pending its possible transfer 
to him should the English king give his assent. Prussia was 
anxious to get possession of Hanover, because it lay just be- 
tween her older possessions and the territory which she had 
gained in the redistribution of 1803. 

Napoleon, as usual, did not fail either to see or to use his 
advantage. His conduct toward Prussia was most insolent. 
After setting her at enmity with Great Britain and promising 
that she should have Hanover, he unblushingly offered to re- 
store the electorate to George III. His insults now began to 
arouse the national spirit in Prussia; and the reluctant Fred- 
erick William was forced by the party in favor of war, which 
included his beautiful queen, Louise, and the great statesman 
Stein, to break with Napoleon. 

The Prussian army was, however, as has been well said, 
“only that of Frederick the Great grown twenty years older”; 
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one of Frederick’s generals, the aged duke of Brunswick, who 
had issued the famous manifesto in 1792, was its leader. A 
double defeat near Jena (October 14, 1806) put Prussia en- 
tirely in the hands of her enemy. This one disaster produced 
complete demoralization throughout the country. Fortresses 
were surrendered without resistance, and the king fled to the 
uttermost parts of his realm on the Russian boundary. 

After crushing Prussia, Napoleon led his army into what had 
once been the kingdom of Poland. Here he spent a winter of 
great hardships and dangers in operations against the Russians 
and their feeble allies, the Prussians. He closed a difficult 
campaign far from France by the signal victory of Friedland 
(not far from Konigsberg) and then arranged for an interview 
with the Tsar. The two rulers met on a raft in the river Nie- 
men (June 25, 1807), and there privately arranged the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Tilsit between France, Russia, and 
Prussia. The Tsar, Alexander I, was completely won over by 
Napoleon’s skillful diplomacy. He shamefully deserted his 
helpless ally, Frederick William III of Prussia, and turned 
against Great Britain, whose subsidies he had been accepting. 
- Napoleon had no mercy upon Prussia, which he ruthlessly 
dismembered by depriving it of all its possessions west of the 
river Elbe, and all that it had gained in the second and third 
partitions of Poland. From the lands which he forced Fred- 
erick William to cede to him at Tilsit, Napoleon established 
two new French dependencies by forming the Polish territo- 
ries into the grand duchy of Warsaw, of which his friend, the 
king of Saxony, was made ruler; and creating from the west- 
ern territory (to which he later added Hanover) the kingdom 
of Westphalia for his brother Jerome. 

Russia, on the other hand, he treated with marked consid- 
eration, and proposed that he and the Tsar should form an 
alliance which would enable him to have his way in western 
Europe and Alexander to have his in the east. The Tsar con- 
sented to the dismemberment of Prussia and agreed to recog- 
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nize all the sweeping changes which Napoleon had made during 
previous years. He secretly promised, if George III refused to 
conclude peace, to join France against England and to force 
Denmark and Portugal to exclude English ships from their 
ports. In this way England would be cut off from all western 
Europe, since Napoleon would have the whole coast practically 
under his ‘control. In return for these promises Napoleon en. 
gaged to aid the Tsar in seizing Finland from Sweden and 
annexing the so-called Danubian provinces,— Moldavia and 
Wallachia,—which belonged to the Sultan of Turkey.’ 


THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE 


In arranging the Treaty of Tilsit it is evident that Napoleon 
had constantly in mind his most persistent and inaccessible 
enemy, Great Britain. However marvelous his successes by 
land might be, he had no luck on the sea. He had beheld 
his Egyptian fleet sink under Nelson’s attack in 1798. When 
he was making preparations to transport his army across the 
Channel in 1805, he was humiliated to discover that the Eng- 
lish were keeping his main squadron penned up in the harbors 
of Brest and Cadiz. The day after he captured General Mack’s 
whole army with such ease at Ulm, Nelson had annihilated off 
Cape Trafalgar the French squadron which had ventured out 
from Cadiz. After Tilsit, Napoleon set himself more earnestly 
than ever to bring Great Britain to terms by ruining her com- 
merce and industry, since he had no hope of subduing her by 
arms. He proposed to make “that race of shopkeepers” cry for 
peace by absolutely cutting them off from trade with the Con- 
tinent of Europe and so drying up their sources of prosperity. 

In May, 1806, Great Britain had declared the coast from the 
mouth of the Elbe to Brest to be “blockaded”’; that is to say, 
she gave warning that her war vessels and privateers would 
capture any vessel that attempted to enter or leave any of the 


1They now form the basis of the kingdom of Rumania. 
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ports between these two points. After he had won the battle 
of Jena, Napoleon replied to this by his Berlin Decree (No- 
vember, 1806), in which he proclaimed that England had 
“disregarded all ideas of justice and every high sentiment 
which civilization should bring to mankind”; that it was a 
monstrous abuse on her part to declare great stretches of 
coast in a state of blockade which her whole fleet would be 
unable to enforce. Nevertheless he believed it a natural right 
to use the same measures against her that she employed against 
him. He therefore retaliated by declaring the British Isles in 
a state of blockade and forbidding all commerce with them. 
Letters or packages addressed to England or to an Englishman, 
or even written in the English language, were not to be per- 
mitted to pass through the mails in the countries he controlled. 
Ail trade in English goods was prohibited. Any British subject ° 
discovered in the countries occupied by French troops, or in 
the territories of Napoleon’s allies, was to be regarded as a 
prisoner of war and his property as a lawful prize. This was, 
of course, only a “paper” blockade, since France and her 
allies could do little more than capture, now and then, some 
unfortunate vessel which was supposed to be coming from, or 
bound to, an English port. 

A year later Great Britain established a similar paper block- 
ade of the ports of the French Empire and its allies, but hit 
upon the happy idea of permitting the ships of neutral powers 
to proceed, provided that they touched at a British port, 
secured a license from the British government, and paid a 
heavy export duty. Napoleon was ready with a still more out- 
rageous measure. In a decree issued from “our royal palace 
at Milan” (December, 1807), he ordered that all vessels, of 
whatever nationality, which submitted to the humiliating regu- 
lations of England should be regarded as lawful prizes by the 
French privateers. 

The ships of the United States were at this time the most 
numerous and important of the neutral vessels carrying on the 
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world’s trade, and a very hard time they had between the 
Scylla of the British orders and the Charybdis of Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees. The Baltimore Evening Post in 
September, 1808, calculated that if an American ship bound 
for Holland with four hundred hogsheads of tobacco should 
decide to meet England’s requirements and touch at London 
on the way, its owners would pay one and a half pence a 
pound on the tobacco and twelve shillings for each ton of the 
ship. With a hundred dollars for England’s license to proceed 
on her way, and sundry other dues, the totalewould come to 
about thirteen thousand dollars. On the way home, if the 
neutral vessel wished to avoid the chance of capture by an 
English cruiser, she might pay, perhaps, sixteen thousand five 
hundred dollars more to England for the privilege of returning 
to Baltimore with a cargo of Holland gin. This would make 
the total contributions paid to Great Britain for a single voy- 
age about thirty thousand dollars. 

Alarmed and exasperated at the conduct of England and 
France, the Congress of the United States, at the suggestion 
of President Jefferson, passed an embargo act (December, 
1807) which forbade all vessels to leave port. It was hoped 
that this would prevent the further loss of American ships and 
at the same time so interfere with the trade of England and 
France that they would make some concessions. But the only 
obvious result was the destruction of the previously flourishing 
commerce of the Atlantic coast towns, especially in New Eng- 
land. Early in 1809 Congress was induced to permit trade 
once more with the European nations, excepting France and 
England, whose vessels were still to be strictly excluded from 
all the ports of the United States. 

Napoleon expressed the utmost confidence in his plan of 
ruining England by cutting her off from the Continent. He 
was cheered to observe that a pound sterling was no longer 
worth twenty-five francs but only seventeen, and that the dis- 
couraged English merchants were beginning to urge Parliament 
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to conclude peace. In order to cripple England permanently 
he proposed to wean Europe from the use of those colonial 
products with which it had been supplied by English ships. 
He therefore encouraged the substitution of chicory for coffee, 
the cultivation of the sugar beet, and the discovery of new 
dyes to replace those—such as indigo and cochineal—which 
came from the tropics. This “Continental System” caused 
a great deal of distress and discontent and contributed to 
Napoleon’s downfall, inasmuch as he had to resort to despotic 
measures to break up the old system of trade. Then he was 
led to make continual additions to his already unwieldy empire 
in order to get control of the whole coast line of western 
Europe, from the boundaries of Prussia round to those of the 
Turkish Empire. 


NAPOLEON AT THE ZENITH OF HIS POWER (1808-1812) 


France owed much to Napoleon, for he had restored order 
and guaranteed many of the beneficent achievements of the 
Revolution of 1789. His boundless ambition was, it is true, 
sapping her strength by forcing younger and younger men 
into his armies to build up the vast international federation 
which he planned. But his victories and the commanding 
position to which he had raised France could not but fill the 
nation with pride. 

He sought to gain popular approval by great public im- 
provements. He built magnificent roads along the Rhine and 
the Mediterranean and across the Alps which still fill the 
traveler with admiration. He beautified Paris by opening up 
wide streets and quays and by constructing bridges and trium- 
phal arches that kept fresh in the people’s minds the recollec- 
tion of his victories. By these means he gradually converted a 
medieval town into the most beautiful of modern capitals. 

In order to be sure that the young people were brought up 
to venerate his name and support his government, Napoleon 
completely reorganized the schools and colleges of France. 
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These he consolidated into a single “‘university”* which com- 
prised all the instruction from the most elementary to the 
most advanced. A “grand master” was put at its head, and 
a university council of thirty members drew up regulations for 
all the schools, prepared the textbooks, and controlled the 
teachers, high and low, throughout France. The university had 
its own large endowment, and its instructors were to be suit- 
ably prepared in a normal school established for the purpose. 

The government could at any time interfere if it disapproved 
of the teaching; the prefect was to visit the schools in his de- 
partment and report on their condition to the minister of the 
interior. The first schoolbook to be drawn up was the Jmpe- 
rial Catechism; in this the children were taught to say: 


Christians owe to the princes who govern them, and we in particu- 
lar owe to Napoleon I, our emperor, love, respect, obedience, fidel- 
ity, military service, and the taxes levied for the preservation and 
defense of the empire and of his throne. We also owe him fervent 
prayers for his safety and for the spiritual and temporal prosperity 
of the State. 


Napoleon not only created a new nobility, but he endeav- 
ored to assure the support of distinguished individuals by 
making them members of the Legion of Honor, which he 
founded. The “princes” whom he nominated received an 
annual income of two hundred thousand francs. The ministers 
of state, the senators, the members of his Council of State, and 
the archbishops received the title of “Count” and a revenue of 
thirty thousand francs; and so on. The army was not forgot- 
ten, for Napoleon felt that to be his chief support. The incomes 
of his marshals were enormous, and brave actions among the 
soldiers were rewarded with the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. 


1Only the theological seminaries and the polytechnic schools were excluded 
from the university. Napoleon’s plan resembled the Board of Regents which 
constitutes the University of the State of New York. 
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Napoleon was, however, never content with his achievements 
or his glory. On the day of his coronation he complained to 
his minister, Decrés, that he had been born too late; that there 
was nothing great to be done any more. On his minister’s 
remonstrating, he added: 


I admit that my career has been brilliant and that I have made 
a good record. But what a difference is there if we compare ours — 
with ancient times. Take Alexander the Great, for example. When 
he announced himself the son of Jupiter, the whole East, except his 
mother, Aristotle, and a few Athenian pedants, believed this to be 
true. But now, should I nowadays declare myself the son of the 
Eternal Father, there isn’t a fishwife who wouldn’t hiss me. No, 
the nations are too sophisticated, nothing great is any longer possible. 


As time went on Napoleon’s despotism grew more and more 
oppressive. No less than thirty-five hundred prisoners of state 
were arrested at his command, one because he hated Napo- 
leon, another because in his letters he expressed sentiments 
adverse to the government. No grievance was too petty to 
attract the attention of the emperor’s jealous eye. He ordered 
the title of A History of Bonaparte to be changed to The 
History of the Campaigns of Napoleon the Great. He for- 
bade the performance of certain of Schiller’s and Goethe’s 
plays in German towns as tending to arouse the patriotic 
discontent of the people with his rule. 


NAPOLEON INTERVENES IN SPAIN 


Up to this time Napoleon had had only the opposition of 
the several European courts to overcome in the extension of 
his power. The people of the various states which he had con- 
quered showed an extraordinary indifference toward the polit- 
ical changes. It was clear, however, that as soon as the national 
spirit was once awakened, the highly artificial system created 
by the French emperor would collapse. His first serious re- 
verse came from the people, and from an unexpected quarter. 
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After concluding the Treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon turned his 
attention to the Spanish peninsula. He was on friendly terms 
with the court of Spain, but little Portugal continued to admit 
English ships to her harbors. In October he ordered the Por- 
tuguese government to declare war on Great Britain and to 
confiscate all English property. Upon its refusal to obey the 
second part of the order, he commanded General Junot to 
invade Portugal and take charge of the government. There- 
upon the royal family resolved to take refuge in their vast 
Brazilian empire, and when Junot reached Lisbon they were 
receiving the salutes of the English squadron as they moved 
down the Tagus on the way to their new home across the 
Atlantic. Easy and simple as was the subsequent occupation 
of Portugal, it proved one of Napoleon’s serious mistakes. 

Owing to quarrels and dissensions in the Spanish royal 
family, Spain also seemed to Napoleon an easy prey, and he 
determined to add it to his subject kingdoms. In the spring 
of 1808 he induced both Charles IV of Spain and the crown 
prince Ferdinand to meet him at Bayonne. Here he was able to 
persuade or force both of them to surrender their rights to the 
throne,’ and on June 6 he appointed his brother Joseph king of 
Spain. Murat, one of Napoleon’s ablest generals, who had 
married his sister, succeeded Joseph on the throne of Naples. 

Joseph entered Madrid in July, 1808, armed with excellent 
intentions and a new constitution. The general rebellion in 
favor of the crown prince Ferdinand, which immediately broke 
out, had an element of religious enthusiasm in it; for the monks 
stirred up the people against Napoleon, on the ground that he 


1 Charles IV resigned all his rights to the crown of Spain and the Indies “to 
the Emperor of the French as the only person who, in the existing state of 
affairs, can reéstablish order.” He and his disreputable queen retired to Rome, 
while Napoleon kept Ferdinand under guard in Talleyrand’s country estate. 
Here this despicable prince lived for six years, occasionally writing a cringing 
letter to Napoleon. In 1814 he was restored to the Spanish throne as Ferdi- 
nand VII, and, as we shall see in the next chapter, showed himself the consistent 
enemy of reform. 
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was an enemy of the Pope and an oppressor of the Church. 
One French army was captured at Bailén, and another capitu- 
lated to the British forces which had landed in Portugal. 
Before the end of July Joseph and the French troops had 
been compelled to retreat behind the river Ebro. 

In November, 1808, the French emperor himself led into 
Spain a magnificent army, two hundred thousand strong, in the 
best of condition and commanded by his ablest marshals. The 
Spanish troops, perhaps one hundred thousand in number, were 
ill clad and inadequately equipped; what was worse, they 
were overconfident in view of their late victory. They were, 
of course, defeated, and Madrid surrendered on December 4. 
Napoleon thereupon issued a proclamation to the Spanish 
people in which he said: 


Ii depends upon you alone whether this moderate constitution 
that I offer you shall henceforth be your law. Should all my efforts 
prove vain, and should you refuse to justify my confidence, then 
nothing will remain for me but to treat you as a conquered province 
and find a new throne for my brother. In that case I shall myself 
assume the crown of Spain and teach the ill-disposed to respect that 
crown, for God has given me the power and the will to overcome 
all obstacles. 


Decrees were immediately issued in which Napoleon abol- 
ished all vestiges of the feudal system, and declared that 
everyone who conformed to the laws should be free to 
carry on any industry that he pleased. The tribunal of the 
Inquisition, for which Spain had been noted for hundreds of 
years, was abolished and its property seized. The monasteries 
and convents were to be reduced to one third their number, 
and no one, for the time being, was to be permitted to take 
any monastic vows. The customs lines which separated the 
Spanish provinces and hampered trade were obliterated, and 
the customhouses were transferred to the frontiers of the king- 
dom. These measures illustrate the way in which Napoleon 
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spread the principles of the French Revolution by arms in 
those states which, in spite of their Benevolent Despots, still 
clung to their half-medieval institutions. 

The next month Napoleon was back in Paris, as he saw that 
he had another war with Austria on his hands. He left Joseph 
on a very insecure throne, and, in spite of the arrogant confi- 
dence of his proclamation to the Spaniards, he was soon to 
discover that they could maintain a guerrilla warfare against 
which his best troops and most distinguished generals were 
powerless. His ultimate downfall was in no small measure due 
to the persistent hostility of the Spanish people. 


GREATEST EXPANSION OF NAPOLEON’S EMPIRE 


Austria was fearful, since Napoleon had gained Russia’s 
friendship, that should he succeed in putting down the stub- 
born resistance of the Spaniards he might be tempted still 
further to increase his empire at her expense. She had been 
reorganizing and increasing her army, and decided that it was 
best to strike while some two hundred thousand of Napoleon’s 
troops were busy in Spain. So the Austrian emperor’s brother, 
the archduke Charles, led his forces westward in April, 1809, 
and issued an appeal to the German nation in which he urged 
them to imitate the heroic Spaniards and rise against their 
oppressors. Although there was an ever-growing party in 
Prussia and southern Germany which longed to throw off Na- 
poleon’s yoke, the king of Prussia refused to join Austria unless 
Russia would lend her aid. The monarchs who composed the 
Confederation of the Rhine also clung to their “Protector,” so 
Austria was left to meet “the enemy of Europe” single-handed. 

After defeating the archduke Charles in Bavaria, Napoleon 
marched on to Vienna, but he did not succeed in crushing the 
Austrian forces as easily and promptly as he had done at Aus- 
terlitz in 1805. Indeed, he was actually defeated at the battle 
of Aspern (May 21-22, 1809), but he finally gained a rather 
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doubtful victory in the fearful battle of Wagram, near Vienna 
(July 5-6). Austria was disheartened and again consented to 
conclude a peace quite as humiliating as that of Pressburg. 

She had announced that her object in going to war once 
more was the destruction of Napoleon’s system of dependent 
states and had proposed “to restore to their rightful pos- 
sessors all those lands belonging to them respectively before 
the Napoleonic usurpation.” The battle of Wagram put an 
end to these dreams, and the emperor of Austria was forced 
to surrender to the victor and his friends extensive territories, 
together with four million Austrian subjects. A strip of land, 
including Salzburg, was given to the king of Bavaria; on the 
north, Galicia (which Austria had received in the first partition 
of Poland) was ceded to Napoleon’s ally, the grand duke of 
Warsaw; and finally, along the Adriatic, Napoleon exacted a 
district which he added to his own empire under the name of 
the Illyrian Provinces. This last cession served to cut Austria 
entirely off from the sea. 

The new Austrian minister, Metternich, was anxious to 
establish a permanent alliance with the seemingly invincible 
Emperor of the French and did all he could to heal the breach 
between Austria and France by a royal marriage. Napoleon 
ardently desired an heir to whom he could transmit his vast 
dominions. As Josephine had borne him no children, he de- 
cided to divorce her; and after considering and rejecting a 
Russian princess, he married (April, 1810) the archduchess 
Maria Louisa, the daughter of the Austrian emperor and a 
grandniece of Marie Antoinette. In this way the former 
Corsican adventurer gained admission to one of the oldest 
and proudest of reigning families, the Hapsburgs. His second 
wife soon bore him a son, who was styled “King of Rome.” 

While Napoleon was in the midst of the war with Austria he 
had issued a proclamation “reuniting” the Papal States to the 
French Empire. He argued that it was Charlemagne, “ Emperor 
of the French,” his august predecessor, who had given the lands 
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to the Popes; and that now, since the tranquillity and welfare 
of his people required that the territory be reunited to France, 
it was his obvious duty to deprive the Pope of his dominions. 
_ Holland, it will be remembered, had been formed into a 
kingdom under the rule of Napoleon’s brother Louis. The 
brothers had never agreed ;* and in 1810 Holland was annexed 
to France, as was also the German territory to the north, 
including the great ports of Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck. 

Napoleon had now reached the zenith of his power. All 
western Europe, except Great Britain, was apparently under 
his control. France itself reached from the Baltic nearly to the 
Bay of Naples and included a considerable district beyond the 
Adriatic. The Emperor of the French was also king of Italy 
and “Protector” of the Confederation of the Rhine, which now 
included all the German states except Austria and the re- 
mains of the kingdom of Prussia. Napoleon’s brother Joseph 
was king of Spain, and his brother-in-law, Murat, was king of 
Naples. Poland once more appeared on the map as the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, a faithful ally of its “restorer.” The pos- 
sessions of the emperor of Austria had so shrunk on the west 
that Hungary was now by far the most important part of Fran- 
cis I’s realms,’ but he had the satisfaction of beholding in his 
grandson, the king of Rome, the heir to unprecedented power. 


THE RussIAN DISASTER (1812) 


But all Napoleon’s military genius, his statesmanship, his 
tireless vigilance, and his absolute unscrupulousness could not 
invent means by which an empire such as he had built up 
could be held together permanently. Even if he could, by 
force or persuasion, have induced the monarchs to remain his 


1 Louis Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon III and the most conscientious of 
the Bonaparte family, had been so harassed by Napoleon that he had abdicated. 

*Emperor Francis II of the Holy Roman Empire had become Francis I, 
emperor of Austria. 
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vassals, he could not cope with the growing spirit of nation- 
ality among their subjects which made subordination to a 
French ruler seem a more and more shameful thing to Span- 
iards, Germans, and Italians alike. Moreover, there were two 
governments that he had not succeeded in conquering: Great 
Britain and Russia. 

The British, far from begging for peace on account of the 
Continental blockade, had annihilated the French sea power 
and now began to attack Napoleon on land. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley (a commander who had made a reputation in India, and 
who is better known by his later title of “the Duke of Welling- 
ton’”’) had landed British troops in Portugal (August, 1808) 
and forced Junot and the French army to evacuate the country. 
While Napoleon was busy about Vienna in 1809, Wellesley 
had invaded Spain and gained a victory over the French there. 
He then retired again to Portugal, where he spent the winter 
constructing a system of fortifications—the lines of Torres 
Vedras—on a rocky promontory near Lisbon. From here he 
could carry on his operations against the French with security 
and success. He and his Spanish allies continued to occupy 
the attention of about two hundred thousand of Napoleon’s 
troops and some of his very best generals. So Napoleon never 
really conquered Spain, which proved a constant drain on his 
resources and a source of humiliation to him and of exultation 
and encouragement to his enemies. 

Among the Continental states Russia was entirely out of 
Napoleon’s control. Up to this time the agreement of Tilsit, 
of 1807, had been maintained. There were, however, plenty 
of causes for misunderstanding between the ardent young 
Tsar, Alexander I, and Napoleon. Napoleon was secretly 
opposing, instead of aiding, Alexander’s plans for adding the 
Danubian provinces to his possessions. Then the possibility 
of Napoleon’s reéstablishing Poland as a national kingdom, 
which might threaten Russia’s interests, was a constant source 
of apprehension to Alexander. 
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The chief difficulty lay, however, in Russia’s reluctance 
to enforce the Continental blockade. The Tsar was willing, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Tilsit, to continue to close his 
harbors to British ships, but he refused to accede to Napo- 
leon’s demand that he shut out vessels sailing under a neutral 
flag. Russia had to dispose of her own products in some way 
and to obtain English manufactures, as well as coffee, sugar, 
spices, and other tropical and semitropical products which she 
had no hope of producing herself. Her comfort and prosperity 
therefore depended upon the neutral vessels which visited her 
Baltic ports. 

Napoleon viewed the open Russian ports as a fatal flaw in 
his Continental system and began to make preparations for an 
attack upon his doubtful friend, who was already beginning to 
look like‘an enemy. In 1812 he believed that he was ready 
to subdue even distant Russia. His more farsighted coun- 
selors vainly attempted to dissuade him by pointing out the 
fearful risks that he was taking. Deaf to their warnings, he 
collected on the Russian frontier a vast army of half a million 
men, composed to a great extent of young French recruits 
and the contingents furnished by his allies. 

The story of the fearful Russian campaign which followed 
cannot be told here in detail. Napoleon had planned to take 
three years to conquer Russia, but he was forced on by the 
necessity of gaining at least one signal victory before he closed 
the first season’s campaign. The Russians simply retreated 
and led him far within a hostile and devastated country before 
they offered battle at Borodino (September 7). Napoleon won 
the battle, but his army was reduced to something over one 
hundred thousand men when he entered Moscow a week later. 
The town had been set on fire by the Russians before his 
arrival; he found his position untenable, and had to retreat 
as winter came on. The cold, the lack of food, and the har- 
assing attacks of the people along the route made that retreat 
one of the most terrible military tragedies on record. Napoleon 
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regained Poland early in December, accompanied by scarcely 
twenty thousand men of the five hundred thousand with whom 
he had opened the campaign less than six months before. 

* He hastened back to Paris, where he freely misrepresented 
the true state of affairs, even declaring that the army was in 

good condition up to the time when he had turned it over to 
Murat in December. While the loss of men in the Russian 
campaign was enormous, just those few had naturally survived 

who would be most essential in the formation of a new army; 

namely, the officers. With their help Napoleon soon had a force 
of no less than six hundred thousand men with which to return 
to the attack. This contained one hundred and fifty thousand 
conscripts who should not have been called into service until’ 
1814, besides older men who had been hitherto exempted. 


REVIVAL OF PRUSSIA 


The first of his allies to desert Napoleon was Prussia, and 
no wonder. She felt his tyranny as no other country had. 
He had not only taken her lands but he had cajoled and in- 
sulted her; he had forced her to send her ablest minister, 
Stein, into exile because he had aroused the French emperor’s 
dislike ; he had opposed every measure of reform which might 
have served to strengthen the diminished kingdom which he 
had left to Frederick William ITI. 

Prussia, notwithstanding the reforms of Frederick the Great, 
had retained its half-feudal institutions down to the decisive 
defeat of Jena in 1806. 

The first step toward Prussia’s regeneration was the royal 
decree of October 9, 1807, intended to “remove every obstacle 
that has hitherto prevented the individual from attaining such 
a degree of prosperity as he is capable of reaching.” Serfdom 


1 This does not mean that all but twenty thousand had been killed. Some of 
the contingents (that of Prussia, for example) did not take an active part in the 
war, 
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was abolished and the restrictions on landholding removed, so 
that anyone, regardless of class, was at liberty to Jue 
and hold landed property of every kind. 

Every thoughtful Prussian had been deeply shocked by the 
cowardly way in which the enemy had been permitted to 
occupy the whole country after a single defeat. Men like Wil- 
liam von Humboldt and the philosopher Fichte forwarded a 
moral and educational reform. The University of Berlin, to- 
day one of the foremost institutions of learning in the world, 
was founded, and four hundred and fifty-eight students ma- 
triculated during the first year (1810-1811). The Gymnasien, 
or high schools, were also greatly improved. A League of Vir- 
tue (Tugendbund), which was formed for the encouragement 
of morality and public spirit, did much to foster the growing 
love for the fatherland and the ever- increasing hatred of 
French domination. 

Fichte delivered a course of lectures in Berlin, Addresses to 
the German People. He told his audiences that the Germans 
were the one really superior race in the whole world. All other 
nations, he held, were declining and had seen their best days. 
Therefore the future belonged to the Germans, who would in 
due time, owing to their supreme natural gifts, come into their 
own and be recognized as world leaders. The German language, 
moreover, was infinitely stronger than the feeble speeches, like 
French and Italian, derived from the decadent Latin. He did 
what he could, in the name of patriotism, to cultivate the self- 
esteem of his countrymen and their contempt for all other 
peoples. His listeners heard him gladly, and his addresses be- 
came a sort of German classic, to be read in periods of national 
disappointment. 

The old army of Frederick the Great had been completely 
discredited ; and a few days after the signature of the Treaty 
of Tilsit a commission for military reorganization was ap- 
pointed, with a military genius, Scharnhorst, at its head. The 
main aim of Scharnhorst was to give every man a share in the 
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work of defending his country. Napoleon permitted Prussia 
to maintain an army of no more than forty-two thousand men, 
but Scharnhorst arranged that this should constantly be re- 
cruited by new men, and that those who had had some training 
in the ranks should retire and form a reserve. In this way, in 
spite of the small size of the regular army, there were as many 
as one hundred and fifty thousand men ready to fight when the 
opportunity should come. (This subterfuge of Scharnhorst 
proved to be of the utmost consequence in world history, for 
the system was later adopted by the other European states and 
formed the basis of all the great armies at the opening of the 
World War.) Moreover, the custom of permitting only nobles 
to be officers was abandoned, and foreign mercenaries were no 
longer to be employed. 

The Prussian contingent which Napoleon had ordered to 
support him in his Russian campaign was under the command 
of Yorck. It had held back and so was not involved in the 
destruction of the main army. On learning of Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow, Yorck, without waiting for the king’s 
permission, joined the Russians. 

This action of Yorck and the influence of public opinion 
finally induced the faint-hearted king, who was still apprehen- 
sive of Napoleon’s vengeance, to sign a treaty with the Tsar 
(February 27, 1813), in which Russia agreed not to lay down 
arms until Prussia should be restored to a total area equal to 
that she had possessed before the fatal battle of Jena. It was 
understood that she should give up to the Tsar all that she 
had received in the second and third partitions of Poland and 
should be indemnified by annexations in northern Germany. 
This proved a very important stipulation. On March 17 Fred- 
erick William issued a proclamation “To my People,” in which 
he summoned his subjects—Brandenburgers, Prussians, Sile- 
sians, Pomeranians, and Lithuanians—to follow the example 
of the Spaniards and free their country from the rule of a 
faithless and insolent tyrant. 
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THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 


Napoleon’s situation was, however, by no means desperate 
so long as Italy, Austria, and the Confederation of the Rhine 
stood by him. With the new army which he had collected 
after his disastrous campaign in Russia the previous year, he 
marched to Leipzig, where he found the Russians and the 
Prussians under Bliicher awaiting him. He once more defeated 
the allies at Liitzen (May 2, 1813), and then moved on to 
Dresden, the capital of his faithful friend, the king of Saxony. 
During the summer he inflicted several defeats upon the allies, 
and on August 26-27 he won his last great victory, the battle 
of Dresden. 

Metternich’s friendship had grown cold as Napoleon’s posi- 
tion became more and more uncertain. He was willing to 
maintain the alliance between Austria and France if Napoleon 
would abandon a considerable portion of his conquests since 
1806. As Napoleon refused to do this, Austria joined the 
allies in August. Meanwhile Sweden, which a year or two 
before had chosen one of Napoleon’s marshals, Bernadotte, _ 
as its crown prince, also joined the allies and sent an army 
into northern Germany. 

Finding that the allied armies of Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Sweden, under excellent generals like Bliicher and Berna- 
dotte, had at last learned that it was necessary to codperate if 
they hoped to crush their ever-alert enemy, and that they were 
preparing to cut him off from France, Napoleon retreated 
early in October to Leipzig. Here the tremendous “Battle of 
the Nations,” as the Germans love to call it, raged for four 
days. No less than one hundred and twenty thousand men 
were killed or wounded, and Napoleon was totally defeated 
(October 16-19). 

As the Emperor of the French escaped across the Rhine 
with the remnants of his army, the whole fabric of his vast 
political edifice crumbled. The members of the Confederation 
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of the Rhine renounced their “protector” and joined the allies. 
Jerome fled from his kingdom of Westphalia, and the Dutch 
drove the French officials out of Holland. Wellington had 
been steadily and successfully engaged in aiding the Spanish 
against their common enemy, and by the end of 1813 Spain 
was practically cleared of the French intruders so that Well- 
ington could press on across the Pyrenees into France. 

In spite of these disasters Napoleon refused the proposi- 
tions of peace made on condition that he would content him- 
self henceforth with his dominion over France. The allies 
consequently marched into France, and the almost superhuman 
activity of the hard-pressed emperor could not prevent their 
occupation of Paris (March 31, 1814). Napoleon was forced 
to abdicate; and the allies, in seeming derision, granted him 
full sovereignty over the tiny island of Elba, off the coast of 
Tuscany, and permitted him to retain his imperial title. In 
reality he was a prisoner on his island kingdom, and the 
Bourbons reigned again in France. 

Within a year, encouraged by the dissensions of the allies 
and the unpopularity of the Bourbons, he made his escape, 
landed in France (March 1, 1815), and was received with 
enthusiasm by a portion of the army. Yet France as a whole 
was indifferent, if not hostile, to his attempt to reéstablish his 
power. Certainly no one could place confidence in his talk of 
peace and liberty. Moreover, whatever disagreement there 
might be among the allies on other matters, there was perfect 
unanimity in their attitude toward “the enemy and destroyer 

1The United States, exasperated by England’s interference with her com- 
merce and her impressment of American seamen, declared war against Great 
Britain in June, 1812. This exercised no appreciable effect upon the course of 
affairs in Europe. The Americans succeeded in capturing a surprising number 
of English ships and prevented the enemy from invading New England or 
taking New Orleans. On the other hand, the English succeeded in defending the 
Canadian boundary and took and destroyed Washington (August, 1814) just 
before the opening of the Congress of Vienna. Peace was concluded at Ghent 


before the end of the year, after about a year and a half of hostilities, and thus 
brought the War of 1812 to a close. 
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of the world’s peace.” They solemnly proclaimed him an 
outlaw and devoted him to public vengeance. 

Upon learning that British troops under Wellington and a 
Prussian army under Bliicher had arrived in the Netherlands, 
Napoleon decided to attack them with such troops as he could 
collect. In the first engagements he defeated and drove back 
the Prussians. Wellington then took his station south of Brus- 
sels, at Waterloo. Napoleon advanced against him (June 18, 
1815) and might have defeated the British had they not been 
opportunely reénforced by Bliicher’s Prussians, who had re- 
covered themselves. As it was, Napoleon lost one of the most 
memorable of modern battles. Yet even if he had not been 
defeated at Waterloo, he could not long have opposed the 
vast armies which were being concentrated to overthrow him. 

The fugitive emperor hastened to the coast, but found it so 
carefully guarded by British ships that he decided to throw 
himself upon the generosity of the English nation. The British 
government treated him, however, as a dangerous prisoner of 
war rather than as a retired foreign general and statesman of 
distinction who desired, as he claimed, to finish his days in 
peaceful seclusion. He was banished with a few companions 
and guards to the remote island of Saint Helena. Here he 
spent the six years until his death on May 5, 1821, brooding 
over his past glories and dictating his memoirs, in which he 
strove to justify his career and explain his motives. 


For the general history of Europe the captivity at St. Helena 
possesses a double interest. Not only did it invest the career of the 
fallen hero with an atmosphere of martyrdom and pathos, which gave 
it a new and distinct appeal, but it enabled him to arrange a pose 
before the mirror of history, to soften away all that had been un- 
gracious and hard and violent, and to draw in firm and authoritative 
outline a picture of his splendid achievements and liberal designs. 

. The great captain, hero of adventures wondrous as the Arabian 
Nights, passes over the mysterious ocean to his lonely island and 
emerges transfigured as in some ennobling mirage—H. A. L. FISHER 


CHAPTER XXXI 
EUROPE AFTER THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 
THE SETTLEMENT AT VIENNA (1814-1815) 


With the passing of the spectacular figure of Napoleon from 
the European stage, and the collapse of the vast French empire 
which he had so skillfully built up with the realms of his 
neighbors, we enter a new phase of European history. We shall 
see that during the hundred years which separates the Napole- 
onic upheaval from the great disaster of our own generation, 
the map of Europe suffered many changes. In the nineteenth 
century the modern national states, great and small, developed 
strong sentiments of unity and self-importance. It was this 
nationalistic rivalry that finally precipitated the great war of 
1914, a catastrophe which, however, affected not only Europe 
but nearly every part of the globe. In order to discover how 
the conflicting ambitions of European states came to involve so 
large a portion of humanity we shall continue to take note 
of the way in which European nations kept reaching out with 
their colonies, their trade, and their business enterprise and 
so furthered the Europeanizing of a large part of the earth. 

This extension of European civilization and control through- 
out the world is one of the most striking phenomena of the 
nineteenth century. It was made possible by a series of 
astonishing inventions which substituted machinery for hand 
labor in manufacture, thereby multiplying indefinitely the pos- 
sibility of the world’s output of goods. The steam engine and 
the steamboat revolutionized the means of transporting men, 
food, and goods back and forth across land and sea and opened 
up ready access to far-distant countries. Later the telegraph. 
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the telephone, and the radio established almost instantaneous 
communication between all parts of the earth. During the brief 
period which has elapsed since Napoleon’s time the momentous 
changes that have taken place in the conditions of living, in 
business and commerce and science, have produced a world 
situation in which all the nations are as intimately involved in 
one another’s affairs as the European powers were in 1815. 

In such a changing world the peoples came gradually to 
change their ideas too. The suspicions aroused in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries about kings and diplomats and 
the special privileges enjoyed for so long by a small group only 
began to spread rapidly. Ever-larger numbers began to see 
that they too might play some part in affairs, and so they ques- 
tioned their relation to the government, to their own work, and 
to their chance of betterment in life. So it came about that 
the arrangements made by the old-fashioned statesmen in 1815 
to insure permanent peace by reéstablishing the old order 
proved but a temporary settlement, and the very tendencies 
which they took such careful measures to circumvent began, 
almost immediately, to show their strength. 

Immediately after Napoleon’s abdication the allies rein- 
stated the Bourbon dynasty on the throne of France in the 
person of the elder of Louis XVI’s brothers, the count of Prov- 
ence, who became Louis XVIII.’ They first restricted France 
to the boundaries that she had had at the beginning of 1792, 
but later deprived her of Savoy as a punishment for yielding to 
the domination of Napoleon after his return from Elba. A 
great congress of the European powers was summoned to meet 
at Vienna, where the allies proposed to settle all the difficult 
problems that faced them. They had no idea of reéstablish- 
ing things just as they were before the Napoleonic period, for 


1See Chapters XXIV and XXV\V, above. 

*The son of Louis XVI had been imprisoned and maltreated by the terror- 
ists. He died while still a boy in 1795, but nevertheless takes his place in the 
line of French kings as Louis XVII, 
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the simple reason that Austria, Russia, and Prussia all had 
schemes for their own advantage that precluded so simple an 
arrangement. 

The Congress of Vienna began its sessions on November 1, 
1814. The allies quickly agreed that Holland should become 
a hereditary kingdom under the House of Orange, which had 
long played so conspicuous a réle in the nominal republic. In 
order that Holland might be the better able to check any new 
encroachments on the part of France, the former Austrian 
Netherlands were given to her. Switzerland was declared inde- 
pendent, as were all the small Italian states which had existed 
prior to the innovations of Napoleon, except the ancient re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa, neither of which was restored. 
Genoa was given to the king of Sardinia; Venetia to Austria, 
as an indemnity for her losses in the Netherlands. Austria also 
received back her former territory of Milan and, by reason of 
her control of northern Italy, continued to be a powerful factor 
in determining the fate of the whole Italian peninsula. As to 
Germany, no one desired to undo the great work of 1803 and 
restore the old anarchy. The former members of the Rhine 
Confederation were bent upon maintaining the “sovereignty” 
which Napoleon had secured for them; consequently the allies 
determined that the several states of Germany should be inde- 
pendent, but “united in a federal union.” 

So far all was tolerably harmonious. Nevertheless, serious 
differences of opinion developed at the congress which nearly 
brought on war among the allies themselves and encouraged 
Napoleon’s return from Elba. These concerned the disposi- 
tion of the Polish territory that Napoleon had converted into 
the grand duchy of Warsaw. The Tsar was bent on restoring 
the kingdom of Poland as a separate state over which he was 
to rule as king, thus uniting Poland in a “personal union” with 
Russia. The king of Prussia was reluctantly persuaded to sup- 
port the Tsar in this scheme on condition that Prussia should 
be indemnified for her losses in the East by annexing the lands 
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of the king of Saxony. The Saxon king, it was argued, merited 
this retribution for remaining faithful to Napoleon after the 
other members of the Confederation of the Rhine had repudi- 
ated him. Austria and Great Britain, on the other hand, were 
bitterly opposed to this arrangement. They did not favor dis- 
possessing the king of Saxony, and they were hotly against 
seeing Russian influence extended westward by giving Poland 
to the Tsar. 

The great diplomatist Talleyrand, who represented Louis 
XVIII at the congress, now saw his chance. The allies had 
resolved to treat France as a black sheep and to permit the 
other four great powers to arrange matters to suit themselves. - 
But they were now hopelessly at odds. Talleyrand dexterously 
took advantage of this dissension to restore France to a place 
of importance. He offered to support Austria with arms, if 
necessary, against the schemes of the Tsar. In this way France 
became aligned with Austria and Great Britain against Russia 
and Prussia, and the disturber of the peace of Europe for the 
previous quarter of a century was received back into the family 
of nations. 

A compromise was finally reached, however. The Tsar was 
allowed to create a kingdom of Poland out of the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, but only half of the possessions of the king of 
Saxony were ceded to Prussia. As a further indemnity Fred- 
erick William III was given certain districts on the left bank 
of the Rhine which had belonged to ecclesiastical and petty lay 
princes before the Treaty of Lunéville. This seemingly inno- 
cent adjustment proved one of the most tremendous in its con- 
sequences of all the decisions of the Congress of Vienna. In 
ratifying it England and France had no suspicion that they 
were furnishing material for a far more terrible conflict than 
that from which they were emerging. Before Napoleon’s time 
Prussia held only two or three bits of territory on the Rhine, 
north of Cologne. As the allies contemplated the feeble Fred- 
erick William III, they could hardly have suspected that a 
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future Prussian king would become the aggressive head of a 
united Germany and would take advantage of the fact that his 
boundaries were contiguous to those of Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and France. Furthermore, if one hundred years later the 
diplomats at Vienna could have revisited the sleepy little towns 
of the Ruhr valley which they so negligently handed over to 
Prussia, they would have seen them transformed into busy 
centers for the production of the great modern machinery of 
commerce and war. For in Essen, Barmen, Diisseldorf, and 
Elberfeld they would have found hundreds of thousands of 
workers devoting their energy to the creation of Germany’s 
national wealth and military preéminence. 

The representatives of the allies at Vienna were not only in- 
tent on arranging peace but were determined as well to keep 
such additional territory as they had gained during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Austria had emerged from the disorder the domi- 
nant power in Europe,and for thirty years, under the leadership 
of her astute statesman Count Metternich, she held the fore- 
most place in European affairs and dictated the policy of the 
central European powers. The allies, however, restored in the 
smaller countries the monarchs who had been displaced by 
Napoleon and whom they regarded as “legitimately” entitled 
to rule. In Spain, Holland, northern Germany, and Naples 
the former ruling families were given back their thrones. 

Having arranged the map of Europe as they desired, the 
statesmen of the four great powers determined to provide 
against any future revolutionary uprising which might undo 
their work. On the same day that the final treaty was signed 
embodying the decisions of the Congress of Vienna (Novem- 
ber 20, 1815) Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain 
entered a secret alliance agreeing to hold meetings from time to 
time and to take such measures as might seem to them neces- 
sary to preserve order in Europe.” 


1This Quadruple Alliance, as it is called, has often been confused with the 
Holy Alliance, published in September, 1815. This was a pious document, pro- 
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In attempting to restore the old aristocratic régime, with its 
inequalities and unfairnesses, Metternich and his associates 
made use of all the old machinery of intimidation and force. 
They seemed to have learned but little from the English or the 
French revolutions, and to have believed that a small group of 
aristocrats could fasten permanently on the underlying popu- 
lation of Europe a system devised for its enslavement. They 
did not remember, or would not recognize, that in France at 
least men had experienced what it was to be free from the old 
feudal burdens, and that the idea of a constitution which ex- 
plicitly stated what the king might do and might not do and 
what the rights of the common people were had fired the 
imagination of progressive men throughout Europe. 

They also failed to appreciate the fundamental and grow- 
ing tendency of those who speak the same language and feel 
bound by ties of kinship to unite in a common cause and form 
a government of their own. For all their shrewd diplomacy 
in dealing with one another, the statesmen at Vienna showed 
a singular obtuseness in dealing with the forces hostile to their 
plans. They built their hopes of tranquillity on secret treat- 
ies, alliances, espionage, censorship of speech and writing, 
imprisonment, and war. Although from 1815 to 1848 they were 
able to put down all revolutionary uprisings, not long after 
that the supporters of the system of Metternich found them- 
selves outnumbered by the champions of constitutional govern- 
ment and national unity. 


moted by the Tsar, in which the members viewed themselves as “delegates of 
Providence” ruling over various branches of the same family, and promised to 
base their policy on “the sublime truths which are taught by the eternal religion 
of God our Savior.” The Tsar and the king of Prussia were the only monarchs 
who took this alliance seriously. Owing probably to its picturesque title and 
conception it has borne the responsibility for many of the deeds which were 
really the acts of the Quadruple Alliance. 
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PROBLEM OF GERMANY AFTER ITS RECONSTITUTION 
BY NAPOLEON 


One of the most important questions which the Congress of 
Vienna failed to settle satisfactorily was the problem of the 
federation of Germany. The formation of a strong union 
of German peoples as a protection against invasion by a 
foreign power had been the aspiration of German patriots 
ever since their disastrous defeat at Jena. The chief effects 
of the Napoleonic occupation of Germany were three in 
number : 

1. The consolidation of territory that followed the cession of 
the left bank of the Rhine to France had, as has been explained, 
done away with the anomalous ecclesiastical states, the ter- 
ritories of knights, and most of the free towns. Only thirty- 
eight German states, including four towns, were left when the 
Congress of Vienna took up the question of finding something 
to replace the defunct Holy Roman Empire. 

2. The external and internal conditions of Prussia had been 
so changed as to open the way for it eventually to supplant 
Austria as the controlling power in Germany. A great part of 
the Slavic possessions gained in the last two partitions of 
Poland had been lost; but as an indemnity Prussia had re- 
ceived half the kingdom of Saxony, in the very center of Ger- 
many, and also the Rhine provinces, which later proved to be 
so important. Prussia, moreover, was comparatively free from 
the presence of non-German races, and in this respect offered 
a marked contrast to the heterogeneous population of its great 
rival Austria. 

The internal changes were no less remarkable. ‘The reforms 
carried out after Jena by the distinguished minister Stein and 
his successor, Hardenberg, had done for Prussia somewhat the 
same that the first National Assembly had done for France. 
The abolition of serfdom, which in reality required several 
decades to carry out, and the removal of the feudal restrictions 
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on the buying and selling of land made the economic develop- 
ment of the country possible. The reorganization of the whole 
military system prepared the way for Prussia’s great victories 
in 1866 and 1870, which led to the formation of a new German 
empire under her headship. 

3. The agitations of the Napoleonic period had aroused the 
national spirit. The appeal to the people to aid in the freeing 
of their country from foreign oppression, and the idea of their 
participation in a government based upon a written constitu- 
tion, had produced widespread discontent with the old absolute 
monarchy and a growing demand that the rulers should grant 
constitutions to their subjects. 

When the form of union for the German states came up for 
discussion at the Congress of Vienna, two different plans were 
advocated. Prussia’s representatives submitted a scheme for a 
firm union like that of the United States, in which the central 
government should control the individual states in all matters 
of general interest. This idea was opposed by Austria, who was 
supported by the other German rulers. Austria realized that 
her possessions, as a whole, could never be included in any real 
German union, for even in the western portion of her territory 
there were many Slavs, whereas in Hungary and the southern 
provinces there were practically no Germans at all. She hoped, 
however, that she might be the leader in a very loose union in 
which all the members should be left practically independent. 
Her proposal of an international union of sovereign princes 
under her own headship was almost completely realized in the 
constitution which was adopted. 

The confederation was not a union of the various countries 
involved, but of ‘The Sovereign Princes and Free Towns of 
Germany,” including the emperor of Austria and the king of 
Prussia for such of their possessions as were formerly included 
in the Holy Roman Empire; the king of Denmark for Hol- 
stein; and the king of the Netherlands for the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg. The union thus included two sovereigns who 
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were out-and-out foreigners, and did not include all the posses- 
sions of its two most important members.? 

The diet, which held its meetings at Frankfurt, was com- 
posed (as was perfectly logical) not of representatives of the 
people, but of plenipotentiaries of the rulers who were mem- 
bers of the confederation. The several states reserved to them- 
selves the right of forming alliances of all kinds, but pledged 
themselves to make no agreement prejudicial to the safety of 
the union or of any of its members, or to make war upon any 
member of the confederation upon any pretense whatsoever. 
The constitution could not be amended without the approval 
of all the states of the union. In spite of its obvious weaknesses 
the confederation of 1815 lasted for half a century, until 
Prussia finally expelled Austria from the union by arms and 
incorporated the rest of Germany in the German Empire. 

The liberal and progressive party in Germany was sadly dis- 
appointed by the failure of the Congress of Vienna to weld 
Germany into a really national state. They were troubled, 
too, by the delay of the king of Prussia in granting the con- 
stitution that he had promised to his subjects. But Frederick 
William III was a timid monarch and had lived through such 
a period of revolutionary disorder that he was easily influenced 
by Metternich, who was devoting his energy to the suppression 
of every tendency toward democratic reform. Therefore, when 
German students began to form political societies and to join 
with other liberals in violent protests against a reactionary 
government, Metternich seized the opportunity to point out 
the terrible results which followed the freedom of speech and 
writing. He called a meeting at Karlsbad in 1819 of the repre- 
sentatives of the larger German states and persuaded the diet 
to adopt drastic resolutions providing that the teaching of the 
professors in the universities should be supervised and those 
who taught dangerous doctrines dismissed. The general Stu- 


1Qbserve the boundary of the German Confederation as indicated on the 
map, p. 322. 
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dents’ Union, which was regarded as too revolutionary, was to 
be suppressed. Moreover, no newspaper, magazine, or pam- 
phlet was to go to press without the previous approval of gov- 
ernment officials, who were to determine whether it contained 
anything tending to foster discontent with the government. 

This attack upon the freedom of the press, and especially 
the interference with the liberty of teaching in the great 
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institutions of learning, which were already becoming the home 
of the highest scholarship, scandalized all the progressive 
spirits in Germany. Yet no successful protest was raised, and 
Germany as a whole acquiesced for a generation in Metter- 
nich’s system of discouraging reform of all kinds. 
Nevertheless, important progress was made in southern Ger- 
many. As early as 1818 the king of Bavaria granted his people 
a constitution in which he stated their rights and admitted 
thein to a share in the government by establishing a parliament. 
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His example was followed within two years by the rulers of 
Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Hesse. These smaller German 
states had come to resent the interference of Austria in German 
affairs and were less afraid now that their “sovereign” rights 
would suffer from constitutional reform than from the dictation 
of Austria and Prussia. 

Another change for the better was the gradual formation of 
a customs union, Zollverein, which permitted goods to be sent 
freely from one German state to another without the payment 
of duties at each boundary line. ‘his yielded some of the 
advantages of a political union. This economic union, of which 
Prussia was the head and from which Austria was excluded, 
created a sense of business unity among its members and was 
a harbinger of the future German Empire. 


SPAIN AND THE REVOLT OF HER COLONIES 


Napoleon had been as thoroughly despotic in his government 
as any of the monarchs who regained their thrones after his 
downfall, but he was a son of the Revolution and had no sym- 
pathy with the ancient abuses that it had done away with. In 
spite of his despotism the people of the countries that had come 
under his influence had learned the great lessons of the French 
Revolution.. Nevertheless the restored monarchs in many of 
the smaller European states proceeded to reéstablish the 
ancient feudal customs and to treat their subjects as if there 
had been no French Revolution and no such man as Napoleon. 
In Hesse-Cassel, which had formed a part of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, all the reforms introduced by Napoleon and his 
brother were abolished. The privileges of the nobility and 
also the feudal burdens of the peasantry were restored. The 
soldiers were even required to assume the discarded pigtails 
and powdered wigs of the eighteenth century. In Sardinia 
and Naples the returning monarchs pursued the same policy 
of reaction. 
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In Spain the reaction following the restoration of Fer- 
dinand VII was especially striking. The constitution which 
enlightened liberals had succeeded in getting adopted in 1812 
was annulled, all the decrees of the Cortes were declared void, 
and an absolute monarchy was reéstablished. The renewed 
power of the nobles and clergy was immediately evident in the 
revival of the old feudal privileges, the exemption of the clergy 
from taxation, and the restoration of the monasteries. At the 
urgent request of the clergy the Inquisition was reéstablished. 
The great mass of the peasants were under the influence of the 
clergy and saw in the return of the king only freedom from 
foreign rule and the triumph of the mother Church. They 
understocd nothing of the character of the government, but 
had a slavish reverence for authority. On the other hand, the 
educated townspeople and liberals found themselves in a des- 
perate plight. The leaders of the Cortes were imprisoned and, 
by an arbitrary decree of the king, sentenced to long terms of 
confinement, although they had been proved innocent of the 
charge of treason. The country was filled with brigands who 
preyed on the people. The mismanagement of the king’s 
favorites had reduced the State to bankruptcy. Commerce 
and agriculture had fallen to ruin. Freedom of speech was 
denied, and books and newspapers were censored. Many lib- 
erals were seized and put in prison and in some cases executed. 
As time went on, affairs grew worse rather than better. 

More important, however, than the discontent at home was 
the revolt of the Spanish colonies in South America from the 
mother country. Spain had always treated her colonies harshly, 
monopolized their trade, and used them chiefly as a source of 
profit to her own grandees and merchants. As early as 1810 
Mexico, New Granada (now Colombia), Venezuela, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile, while they still professed to be loyal to the 
Spanish monarch, took their government into their own hands 
and drove out the Spanish officials. At first these revolts were 
put down with great cruelty ; but in 1817, under the leadership 
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of Bolivar, Venezuela won its entire independence. During the 
following five years the Spaniards also lost New Granada, 
Peru, Ecuador, Chile, Mexico, and lastly (1825) Upper Peru, 
which was named Bolivia after its liberator. 

The revolt against Ferdinand’s unyielding despotism that 
was growing throughout Spain finally spread to the army. 
Many of the soldiers had not received their pay for years, and 
sometimes even food was lacking. Moreover, thousands were 
sent to death in putting down the revolt in the South American 
colonies. At last in January, 1820, the army waiting at Cadiz 
to be dispatched overseas revolted. The revolution soon spread 
to Madrid, where a mob surrounded the palace and forced the 
king to take an oath to restore the constitution of 1812. Fer- 
dinand called upon the great powers for aid, and in 1822 the 
members of the Quadruple Alliance met at Verona to consider 
what should be done. Great Britain, the only one of the powers 
with a fleet large enough to be of assistance, refused to aid 
Ferdinand in trying to regain the South American colonies. 
But Louis XVIII was induced to send an army across the 
Pyrenees. The French easily defeated the revolutionists and 
put Ferdinand in a position to take vengeance on his enemies. 
The French government soon sickened of its part in the pro- 
ceeding when it saw the bloodthirsty manner in which Fer- 
dinand dealt with his foes. 

The Spanish were so occupied with their difficulties at home 
that they had neither money nor ships to subdue the colonies. 
However, the threats of Metternich and his friends to help 
Spain force the colonies into submission led President Monroe 
to call the attention of Congress in his message, December, 
1823, to the danger of European interference and to state 
clearly what has since become famous as the Monroe Doc- 
trine; namely, that the United States would consider any 
attempt on the part of the European powers to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the United States and as an unfriendly act. 
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ITALy “A GEOGRAPHICAL EXPRESSION” 


Italy was at this time what Metternich called merely “a geo- 
graphical expression”; it had no political unity whatever. 
Lombardy and Venetia, in the northern part, were in the hands 
of Austria; and Parma, Modena, and Tuscany belonged to 
members of the Austrian family. In the south the consider- 
able kingdom of the Two Sicilies was ruled over by a branch of 
the Spanish Bourbons. In the center, cutting the peninsula in 
twain, were the ancient Papal States, which extended north 
to the Po. The presence of Austria, and the apparent impossi- 
bility of inducing the Pope to submit to any government but 
his own, seemed to preclude all hope of making Italy into a 
true nation. Yet fifty years later the kingdom of Italy, as it 
now appears on the map of Europe, came into existence through 
the final expulsion of Austria from the peninsula and the ex- 
tinction of the political power of the Pope. 

Although Napoleon had governed Italy despotically, he had 
introduced a great many important reforms. He had estab- 
lished political equality and an orderly administration and had 
forwarded public improvements; the vestiges of the feudal 
régime had vanished at his approach. Moreover, he had held 
out the hope of a united Italy from which the foreign powers 
who had plagued and distracted her for centuries should be 
banished. But his unscrupulous use of Italy to advance his 
personal ambitions disappointed those who at first had placed 
their hopes in him, and they came to desire his downfall as 
eagerly as did the nobility and the dispossessed clergy, whose 
hopes were centered in Austria. It became clear to the more 
thoughtful Italians that Italy must look to herself and her 
own resources if she were ever to become an independent 
European state. 

The overthrow of Napoleon left Italy seemingly in a worse 
state than that in which he had found it. The hold of Austria 
was strengthened by her acquisition of Venice. The petty 
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despots of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, reseated on their 
thrones by the Congress of Vienna, hastened to sweep away 
the reforms of the Corsican and to reéstablish all the abuses 
of the old régime, now doubly conspicuous and obnoxious by 
reason of their temporary abolition. The lesser Italian princes, 
moreover, showed themselves to be heartily in sympathy with 
the hated Austria. Active discontent spread throughout the 
peninsula and led to the formation of numerous secret societies, 
which assumed strange names, practiced mysterious rites, and 
plotted darkly in the name of Italian liberty and independence. 
By far the most noted of these associations was that of the 
Carbonari; that is, charcoal burners. Its objects were individ- 
ual liberty, constitutional government, and national independ- 
ence and unity; these it undertook to promote by agitation, 
by conspiracy, and, if necessary, by revolution. 

The Italian agitators had a superstitious respect for a consti- 
tution; they appear to have regarded it not so much as a form 
of government, to be carefully adapted to the needs of a par- 
ticular country and time, as a species of talisman which would 
insure liberty and prosperity to its happy possessor. So when 
the Neapolitans heard that the king of Spain had been forced 
by an insurrection to grant a constitution, they made the first 
attempt on the part of the Italian people to gain constitutional 
liberty by compelling their king to agree to accept the Spanish 
constitution (July, 1820). However, at the same time that the 
monarch was invoking the vengeance of God upon his own 
head, should he violate his oath of fidelity to the constitution, 
he was casting about for foreign assistance to suppress the 
revolution and enable him to return to his old ways. 

He had not long to wait. The alert Metternich invited 
Russia, Prussia, France, and Great Britain to unite in order 
to check the development of “revolt and crime.” He de- 
clared that the liberal movements, if unrestrained, would 
prove “not less tyrannical and fearful” in their results 
than that which had raised Napoleon to power. ‘“Revolu- 
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tion” appeared to him and his conservative sympathizers as 
heresy appeared to Philip II: it was a fearful disease that not 
only destroyed those whom it attacked directly but spread 
contagion wherever it appeared, and justified prompt and 
sharp measures of quarantine and even violent intervention 
with a view of stamping out the devastating plague. 

To the great joy of the king of Naples, Austria marched its 
troops into his territory (March, 1821) and, meeting but an ill- 
organized opposition, freed him from the limitations which his 
subjects had for the moment imposed upon him. An attempt 
on the part of the subjects of the king of Sardinia to win a 
constitution was also repressed by Austrian troops. 

The weakness of the liberal movement in both southern and 
northern Italy appeared to be conclusively demonstrated. A 
new attempt ten years later, in Piedmont, Modena, and the 
Papal States, to get rid of the existing despotism was quite as 
futile as the revolution of 1820-1821. Yet there were two 
hopeful signs. Great Britain protested as early as 1820 against 
Metternich’s theory of interfering in the domestic affairs of 
other independent states for the purpose of preventing reforms 
of which he disapproved, and France emphatically repudiated 
the doctrine of intervention on the accession of Louis Philippe 
in 1830. A second and far more important indication of prog- 
ress was the increasing conviction on the part of the Italians 
themselves that their country ought to be a single nation and 
not, as hitherto, a group of small independent states under 
foreign influence. 

A great leader arose in the person of the delicately organized 
and highly endowed Mazzini. He quickly became disgusted 
with the inefficiency and the silly mystery of the Carbonari, 
and founded a new association, called “Young Italy.” This 
aimed to bring about the regeneration of Italy through edu- 
cating the young men in lofty republican principles. Mazzini 
had no confidence in princes or in treaties or in foreign aid. 

Mazzini’s party saw no hope except in republican institu- 
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tions, but others were confident that an enlightened pope could 
form an Italian federation, of which he should be the head. 
And when Pius IX, upon his accession in 1846, immediately 
began to consult the interests and wishes of his people by sub- 
jecting priests to taxation, admitting laymen to his councils 
and tribunals, granting greater liberty of the press, and even 
protesting against Austrian encroachments, there seemed to 
be some ground for the belief that the Pope might take the 
lead in the regeneration of Italy. 

The future belonged neither to the republicans nor to the ~ 
papal party, but to those who looked for salvation in the grad- 
ual reformation of the existing monarchies, especially the 
kingdom of Sardinia. Only in this way was there any prospect 
of ousting Austria, and until this was accomplished no union, 
whether federal or otherwise, could possibly be formed. 


THE RESTORED BOURBONS IN FRANCE 


When the allies entered Paris after the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, they once more restored the Bourbons to power 
by placing Louis XVIII on the throne. There was no danger 
now of an uprising of the people such as had occurred in 1792, 
when Austria and Prussia threatened to invade France in be- 
half of Louis XVI. During the intervening years the French 
had suffered such disaster at home and abroad that they were 
willing to accept as their ruler a king who seemed likely to 
restore peace and quiet to their land. Although the ill-advised 
conduct of Louis XVI had led to his deposition at a critical 
moment, the French were fond of having a king, and it had 
been an easy matter for Napoleon to reconvert the young 
French republic into a monarchy. 

Louis XVIII was not a brilliant man. He was something of 
a scholar, easy-going, and adapted himself to the circumstances 
he found at his accession. He very wisely left the administra- 
tive arrangements of Napoleon intact and made no attempt 
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to take away from his subjects the rights they had secured 
through the Revolution. He granted the nation a constitution, 
called the Charter, which with some changes was maintained 
down to 1848, when France again for a brief period became 
a republic. 

The provisions of the Charter furnish us with a statement of 
the permanent results of the Revolution. The concessions that 
Louis XVIII found it expedient to make “in view of the ex- 
pectations of enlightened Europe” help us to measure the 
distance that separates his time from that of his unfortunate 
elder brother. 

All Frenchmen are declared by the Charter to be equal 
before the law and equally eligible to civil and military posi- 
tions. Personal and religious liberty is insured, and all citizens, 
without distinction of rank, are required tc contribute to the 
taxes in proportion to their means. In short, almost all the 
great reforms proclaimed by the first Declaration of the Rights 
of Man are guaranteed. The laws are to be made by the king 
in codperation with a House of Peers and a representative 
body, the Chamber of Deputies; the latter may impeach the 
king’s ministers. 

In spite of these enlightened provisions constant efforts were 
made by the ultra-royalist party—-composed of the émigré 
nobles and led by the count of Artois—to force Louis to re- 
establish an absolute monarchy and restore the prerogatives 
which the privileged classes had formerly enjoyed. For some 
years Louis managed to keep the reactionary party in check, 
but in 1820 a tragic event occurred which altered the senti- 
ments of the king. The duke of Berry, son of the count of 
Artois, was assassinated by a fanatical liberal who hoped thus 
to put an end to the Bourbon line of monarchs in France. 
From this time on Louis ceased vigorously to oppose the actions 
of the ultra-royalists and permitted the parliament to pass vari- 
ous oppressive measures. He was even persuaded to codperate 
with the allies in attempting to quell the revolution in Spain. 
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In 1824 the aged king died, and the count of Artois at last 
came to the throne as Charles X. The new king had a very dif- 
ferent temperament from that of his predecessor. For over 
thirty years he had been fretting to restore the lost authority of 
the Bourbons, and he now determined to rule with the power if 
not the glory of Louis XIV. Regardless of the warnings of the 
past he proceeded to rouse antagonism on all sides by his tact- 
less methods and offensive measures. He soon showed his 
contempt for the Charter and made it plain that he intended 
to govern as he saw fit. He reéstablished the power of the 
Catholic Church and put education once more in the hands of 
the priests. He greatly increased the number of his enemies 
by enacting a law which provided for the indemnifying of the 
émigrés for their losses in the Revolution. The sum of a billion 
francs was to be raised for this purpose by reducing the pay- 
ment of interest on the 5-per-cent government bonds to 3 per 
cent and handing over the balance to the nobles. This measure 
greatly antagonized the merchants, business men, and bankers, 
who did not wish to see their income going into the pockets of 
the émigrés. 

The royalists, who had controlled the House of Deputies, 
finally lost their influence, and republicans were elected in 
their places. When, in 1830, the king found that he was no 
longer in command of the Chamber, he dissolved it and boldly 
issued a series of decrees forbidding the publication of any 
journal without royal permission, limiting the vote to wealthy 
landholders, and providing that in future the king alone could 
make new laws. These ordinances took away from the French 
people practically all the rights granted in the Charter and 
placed them once more at the mercy of the king. 

The following day (July 26, 1830) the newspapers published 
a protest and stated their intention to disregard the ordinances. 
Encouraged by the stand which the journalists had taken, the 
republicans, who had never given up their dreams of 1792 and 
had maintained their secret societies all along, proceeded to 
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organize an armed revolt. They were joined by workmen from 
the printing offices and from other establishments, and the 
revolt grew until Paris was in the hands of the insurgents. The 
king, who was at his palace at Saint-Cloud, refused to take 
the insurrection seriously, regarding it as a mere street fight. 

When he finally realized the situation, he promised to repeal 
the offensive measures, but it was too late. A group of business 
men and bankers had already made plans to place on the 
throne Louis Philippe, a descendant of Henry IV through the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family.’ Louis Philippe had 
associated with the Jacobins and fought in the army of the 
republic. Later he was exiled, but after the restoration he had 
become reconciled to Louis XVIII. He did not join the royal- 
ist party, however, but sought popular favor by professing 
democratic opinions and living the life of a plain citizen. He 
made friends with the bankers and business men of Paris and 
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sent his children to the public schools. He was therefore the 
natural candidate for those who wished to retain a monarchy 
but to establish the middle class in control in place of the 
nobles and clergy. When Charles X was convinced that he 
could no longer keep the crown, he abdicated, and Louis Phi- 
lippe was made king of France. The republicans, who had car- 
ried through the revolt, were sadly disappointed, for they found 
that their party was not yet strong enough to prevent another 
monarch from gaining the French throne. Both the aristocrats 
and the republicans had been forced to give way before the 
rising middle class of business men—the bourgeoisie. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848; THE SECOND EMPIRE 


The July revolution of 1830 had in reality brought few - 
changes. The new king professed more liberal views, but the 
government was hardly more democratic than before. Parlia- 
ment made the necessary changes in the Charter: freedom of 
the press was reaffirmed, and the provision which established 
the Roman Catholic religion as the religion of the State was 
stricken out; the tricolored flag of the Revolution replaced the 
white banner of the Bourbons; but France was still a mon- 
archy, and these changes seemed slight to the ardent repub- 
licans and socialists, who wished to see the middle class divested 
of their wealth as the nobles and clergy formerly had been. 
They maintained that the king had too much power and could 
influence the parliament to make laws contrary to the wishes 
of the people at large. They also protested against the laws 
which excluded the poorer classes from voting (only two hun- 
dred thousand among a population of thirty million enjoyed 
that right), and demanded that every Frenchman should have 
the right to vote so soon as he reached maturity. As Louis 
Philippe grew older he became more and more suspicious of 
the liberal parties which had helped him to his throne. He 
not only opposed reforms himself but also did all he could to 
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keep the parliament and the newspapers from advocating any 
changes which the progressive parties demanded. Neverthe- 
less the strength of the republicans gradually increased. They 
found allies in a new group of socialistic writers who desired a 
fundamental reorganization of the State.’ 

On February 24, 1848, a mob attacked the Tuileries. The 
king abdicated in favor of his grandson, but it was too late; 
he and his whole family were forced to leave the country. The 
mob invaded the assembly, as in the time of the Reign of 
Terror, crying: ‘Down with the Bourbons, old and new! 
Long live the Republic!” A provisional government was es- 
tablished which included the writer Lamartine; Louis Blanc, 
a prominent socialist; two or three editors; and several other 
politicians. The first decree of this body, ratifying the estab- 
lishment of the republic, was solemnly proclaimed on the 
former site of the Bastille, February 27. ; 

The provisional government was scarcely in session before 
it was threatened by the “red republic,”’ whose representatives, 
the social democrats, desired to put the laboring classes in con- 
trol of the government and let them conduct it in their own 
interests. Some advocated community of property, and wished 
to substitute the red flag for the national colors. The govern- 
ment went so far as to concede the so-called ‘right to labor,” 
and engaged to establish national workshops in which all the 
unemployed were to be given an opportunity to work. 

A National Assembly had been convoked whose members 
were elected by the ballots of all Frenchmen above the age of 
twenty-one. The result of the election was an overwhelming 
defeat for the social democrats. Their leaders then attempted 
to overthrow the new assembly on the pretext that it did not 
represent the people, but the national guard frustrated the 
attempt. The number of men now enrolled in the merely 
promised “national workshops” had reached one hundred and 
seventeen thousand, each of whom received two francs a day 


+See Chapter XL for an account of the development of socialism. 
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in return for either useless labor or mere idleness. The aboli- - 
tion of this nuisance led to a serious revolt. Battle raged in 
the streets of Paris for three days, and over ten thousand 
persons were killed. 

This wild outbreak of the forces of revolution resulted in a 
general conviction that a strong hand was essential to the main- 
tenance of peace. The new constitution decreed that the presi- 
dent of the republic should be chosen by the people at large. 
Their choice fell upon the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Louis Napoleon, who had already made two futile attempts 
to make himself the ruler of France. Before the expiration of 
his four years’ term he succeeded, by.a coup d’état on the 
anniversary of the coronation of his uncle (December 2, 1851), 
in setting up a new government. He next obtained, by means 
of a plebiscite, the consent of the people to his remaining presi- 
dent for ten years. A year later (1852) the second empire was 
established, and Napoleon III became ‘“‘Emperor of the French 
by the grace of God and the will of the people.” 


BELGIUM AND GREECE 


Two events, at least, during the period of Metternich’s in- 
fluence served to encourage the liberals of Europe. In 1821 
the inhabitants of Greece had revolted against the oppressive 
government of the Turks and succeeded in forcing the Sultan 
to acknowledge their independence in 1829." 

Another little kingdom— Belgium—was added to the Euro- 
pean states by the revolt of the former Austrian Netherlands 
from the king of Holland, to whom they had been assigned by 
the Congress of Vienna. The southern Netherlands were still 
as different from the northern as they had been in the time 
of William the Silent. Holland was Protestant and German, 
whereas the southern provinces, to whom the union with Hol- 
land had always been distasteful, were Catholic and akin to 


1See page 433, below. 
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the French in their sympathies. Encouraged by the revolu- 
tion at Paris in 1830, the people of Brussels rose in revolt 
against their Dutch king and forced his troops to leave the 
city. Through the influence of Great Britain and France 
the European powers agreed to recognize the independence 
of the Belgians, who established a kingdom and introduced 
an excellent constitution providing for a limited monarchy 
modeled upon that of Great Britain. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY AND GERMANY: THE 
THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 


THE FALt oF METTERNICH (1848) 


When Metternich heard of the February revolution of 1848 
in France, he declared that “Europe finds herself today in 
the presence of a second 1793.” This was not true, however. 
It was no longer necessary for France to promote liberal ideas 
by force of arms, as in 1793. For sixty years ideas of reform 
had been spreading in Europe, and by the year 1848 there 
were many representatives of democratic and national ideas 
from Berlin to Palermo. The Europe of 1848 was no longer 
the Europe of 1793. 

The overthrow of Louis Philippe encouraged the opponents 
of Metternich in Germany, Austria, and Italy to attempt to 
make an end of his system at once and forever. In view of 
the important part that Austria had played in central Europe 
since the fall of Napoleon I, it was inevitable that she should 
appear the chief barrier to the attainment of national unity and 
liberal government in Italy and Germany. As ruler of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia she practically controlled Italy, and as pre- 
siding member of the German Confederation she had been able 
to keep even Prussia in line. It is not strange that Austria 
felt that she could make no concessions to the spirit of nation- 
ality, for the territories belonging to the House of Hapsburg, 
some twenty in number, were inhabited by four different races: 
Germans, Slavs, Hungarians, and Italians. The Slavs (espe- 
cially the Bohemians) and the Hungarians longed for national 
independence, as well as the Italians. 
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On March 13 the populace of Vienna rose in revolt against 
their old-fashioned government. Metternich fled, and all his 
schemes for opposing reform appeared to have come to naught. 
Before the end of the month the helpless Austrian emperor had 
given his permission to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia to draw up constitutions for themselves incorporating 
the longed-for reforms algae of all classes in the matter 
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of taxation, religious freedom, liberty of the press, and the 
rest) and providing that both countries should have a par- 
liament of their own, which should meet annually. The Aus- 
trian provinces were promised similar advantages. None of 
them, however, showed any desire to throw off their allegiance 
to the Austrian ruler. 

The rising in northern Italy, on the contrary, was directed to 
that particular end. Immediately on the news of Metternich’s 
fall the Milanese expelled the Austrian troops from their city, 
and soon Austria had evacuated a great part of Lombardy. 
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The Venetians followed the lead of Milan and set up a republic 
once more. The Milanese, anticipating a struggle, appealed 
to Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, for aid. By this time a 
great part of Italy was in revolt. Constitutions were granted 
in Naples, Rome, Tuscany, and Piedmont by their rulers. The 
king of Sardinia was forced by public opinion to assume the 
leadership in the attempt to expel the interloping Austria and 
ultimately, perhaps, to found some sort of an Italian state 
which should satisfy the longings for national unity. The Pope 
and even the Bourbon king of Naples were induced to consent 
to the arming and dispatch of troops in the cause of Italian 
freedom, and Italy began its first war for independence. 

The crisis at home and the Italian war made it impossible 
for Austria to prevent the progress of revolution in Germany. 
So spontaneous was the movement that before the fall of 
Metternich movements for reform had begun in Baden, Wiirt- 
temberg, Bavaria, and Saxony. Now that Austria was hope- 
lessly embarrassed the opportunity seemed to have come to 
reorganize the German Confederation. 

The king of Prussia suddenly reversed his policy of obe- 
dience to Austria and determined to take the lead in Germany. 
He agreed to summon an assembly to draw up a constitution 
for Prussia. Moreover, a great national assembly was con- 
voked at Frankfurt to draft a new constitution for Germany. 

By the end of March, 1848, the prospects of reform were 
bright indeed. Hungary and Bohemia had been guaranteed 
constitutional independence; the Austrian provinces awaited 
their promised constitutions; Lombardy and Venetia had 
declared their independence of Austria; four Italian states 
had obtained their longed-for constitutions, and all were ready 
for a war with Austria; Prussia was promised a constitution ; 
and, lastly, the National Assembly at Frankfurt was about to 
prepare a constitution for a united Germany. 

The moderate reformers who had gained these seeming 
victories had, however, only just reached the most difficult 
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part of their task. They had two kinds of enemies, who ab- 
horred each other but who effectually combined to undo the 
work of the moderates. These were, first, the conservative 
party, represented by Austria and the Italian rulers, who had 
been forced most reluctantly to grant constitutions to their 
subjects; secondly, the radicals, who were not satisfied with 
the prospect of a liberal monarchy and desired a republican 
or socialistic form of government. While the princes were 
recovering from the astonishing humiliations of March, the 
radicals began to discredit the revolutionary movement and 
alienate public opinion by fantastic programs and the murder 
of hostile ministers. 

Although for the moment Austria’s chief danger seemed to 
lie in Italy, which was the only one of her dependencies that 
had actually taken up arms against her, the Italians had been 
unable to drive out the Austrian army under the indomitable 
general Radetzky. Charles Albert of Sardinia found himself 
almost unsupported by the other Italian states. The best allies 
of Austria were the absence of united action on the part of 
the Italians and the jealousy and indifference that they showed 
as soon as war had actually begun. The Pope decided that his 
mission was one of peace and that he could not afford to join in 
a war against Austria, the stoutest supporter of the Roman 
Church. The king of Naples easily found a pretext for recalling 
the troops that public opinion had compelled him to send to the 
aid of the king of Sardinia. Charles Albert was defeated at 
Custozza, July 25, 1848, and was compelled to sign a truce 
with Austria and to withdraw his forces from Lombardy. 

The Italian republicans, who had imputed to Charles Albert 
merely personal motives in his efforts to free Italy, now at- 
tempted to carry out their own program. Florence, as well as 
Venice, proclaimed itself a republic. At Rome the liberal and 
enlightened Rossi, whom the Pope had put at the head of 
affairs, was assassinated in November just as he was ready to 
promulgate his reforms. Pius LX fled from the city and put 
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himself under the protection of the king of Naples. A constitu- 
tional assembly was then convoked by the revolutionists, and 
in February, 1849, under the influence of Mazzini, it declared 
the temporal power of the Pope abolished and proclaimed 
a Roman republic. 


How AUSTRIA REESTABLISHED HER CONTROL (1849) 


Meanwhile the conditions in Austria began to be favorable 
to a reéstablishment of the emperor’s former influence. Race 
rivalry proved his friend in his Austrian domains just as re- 
publicanism tended to his ultimate advantage in Italy. The 
Czechs in Bohemia hated the Germans in 1848, much as 
they had hated them in the time of Huss. The German 
part of the population naturally opposed the plan of making 
Bohemia practically independent of the government at Vienna, 
for it was to German Vienna that they were wont to look for 
protection against the enterprises of their Czechish fellow 
countrymen. The Germans wanted to send delegates to the 
Frankfurt convention and to maintain the union between 
Bohemia and the German states. 

The Czechs determined to offset the movement toward Ger- 
man consolidation by a Pan-Slavic Congress, which should 
bring together the various discontented Slavic peoples com- 
prised in the Austrian empire. To this assembly, which met 
in Prague in June, 1848, came delegates from the Czechs, 
Moravians, Slovaks, and Polish population in the north, and 
the Serbians and Croatians in the south. Its deliberations were 
interrupted by an insurrection that broke out among the peo- 
ple of Prague and gave the commander of the Austrian forces 
a sufficient excuse for intervening. He established a military 
government, and the prospect of independence for Bohemia 
vanished. This was Austria’s first real victory. 

The eastern and southern portions of the Hapsburg domains 
were not more homogeneous than were the west and the north. 
When a constitution was granted to Hungary, it was inevitable 
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that the races which the Hungarians (Magyars) had long dom- 
inated should begin to consider how they might gain the right 
to govern themselves. The Slavs inhabiting Carniola, Carin- 
thia, Istria, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and Serbia had long 
meditated upon the possibility of a united Slavic kingdom 
in the south. Both the Serbians and the Croatians now re- 
volted against Hungary, fearing that the establishment of 
Hungarian independence would put them at the mercy of the 
Magyars. 

In October, 1848, the radical party rose in Vienna as it had 
in Paris after the deposition of Louis Philippe. The minister 
of war was brutally murdered, and the emperor fled. The city 
was, however, besieged by the same commander who had put 
down the insurrection in Prague, and was forced to surrender. 
The imperial government was now in a position still further to 
strengthen itself. The emperor, a notoriously inefficient per- 
son, was forced to abdicate (December 2, 1848) in favor of 
his youthful nephew, Francis Joseph I, who ruled for sixty- 
eight years. Moreover, a new Metternich appeared in the 
person of Schwarzenberg. 

A vigorous campaign was begun against Hungary, which, 
under the influence of the patriotic Kossuth, had deposed its 
Hapsburg king, declared itself an independent republic, and 
chosen him president. The Tsar placed his forces at the dis- 
posal of Francis Joseph, and with the aid of an army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand Russians, who marched in from the 
east, the Hungarians were compelled, by the middle of Au- 
gust, 1849, to surrender. Austria took terrible vengeance upon 
the rebels. Thousands were hanged, shot, and imprisoned, 
and many, including Kossuth, fled to the United States or else- 
wheres But within a few years Hungary won its independence 
by peaceful measures, and it was able to assume the same foot- 
ing as the western dominions of Francis Joseph in the dual 
federation of Austria-Hungary (1866). 


1This ambition was realized only after the World War in 1018. 
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It remained for Austria to reéstablish her prestige in Italy 
and in the German Confederation. In March, 1849, Charles 
Albert renewed the war which had been discontinued after 
the defeat at Custozza. The campaign lasted but five days 
and closed with his crushing and definitive defeat at Novara 
(March 23), which put an end to the hopes of Italian liberty 
for the time being. Charles Albert abdicated in favor of his 
son, Victor Emmanuel, who was destined before many years 
’ to become king of Italy. 

After bringing the king of Sardinia to terms, Austria pushed 
southward, reéstablishing the old order as she went. The 
ephemeral Italian republics were unable to offer any effectual 
resistance. The former rulers were restored in Rome, Tuscany, 
and Venice, and the constitutions were swept away from one 
end of the peninsula to the other, except in Piedmont, the most 
important part of the king of Sardinia’s realms. There Victor 
Emmanuel not only maintained the representative govern- 
ment introduced by his father, but, by summoning to his 
councils men known throughout Italy for their liberal senti- 
ments, he prepared to lead Italy once more against her foreign 
oppressors. 


FAILURE TO RECONSTRUCT GERMANY 


In Germany, as elsewhere, Austria profited by the dissen- 
sions among her opponents. On May 18, 1848, the National 
Assembly, consisting of nearly six hundred representatives of 
the German people, had met at Frankfurt. It immediately 
began the consideration of a new constitution that should 
satisfy the popular longings for a great free German state to 
be governed by and for the people. But what were to be the 
confines of this new German state? The confederation of 1815 
did not include all the German inhabitants of Prussia and did 
include the heterogeneous western possessions of Austria; 
Bohemia and Moravia, for example, where a great part of the 
people were Slavs. There was no hesitation in deciding that all 
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the Prussian territories should be admitted to the new union. 
As it appeared impossible to exclude Austria altogether, the 
Assembly agreed to include those parts of her territory which 
had belonged to the confederation formed in 1815. This deci- 
sion rendered the task of founding a real German state practi- 
cally impossible; for the new union was to include two great 
European powers who might at any moment become rivals, 
since Prussia would hardly consent to be led forever by Aus- 
tria. So heterogeneous a union could only continue to be, as 
it had been, a loose confederation of practically independent 
princes. 

In spite of her partiality for the old union, Austria could not 
prevent the Assembly from completing its new constitution. 
This provided that there should be a hereditary emperor at the 
heed of the government, and that exalted office was tendered 
to the king of Prussia. Frederick William IV had been alien- 
ated from the liberal cause, which he had at first espoused, by 
an insurrection in Berlin. He was, moreover, timid and con- 
servative at heart; he hated revolution and doubted if the 
National Assembly had any right to confer the imperial title. 
He also greatly respected Austria, and felt that a war with her, 
which was likely to ensue if he accepted the crown, would not 
only be dangerous to Prussia, since Francis Joseph could rely 
upon the assistance of the Tsar, but dishonorable as well, in 
Austria’s present embarrassment. So he refused the honor 
of the imperial title and announced his rejection of the new 
constitution (April, 1849). 

This decision rendeted the year’s work of the National As- 
sembly fruitless, and its members gradually dispersed, with the 
exception of the radicals, who made a last desperate effort to 
found a republic. Austria now insisted upon the reéstablish- 
ment of the old diet, and nearly came to war with Prussia over 
the policy to be pursued. Hostilities were only averted by the 
ignominious submission of Prussia to the demands of Austria 
in 1851. 
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While the revolutions of 1848 seem futile enough when 
viewed from the standpoint of the hopes of March, they left 
some important indications of progress. The king of Prussia 
had granted his country a constitution which, with some modi- 
fications, served Prussia down to the end of the World War. 
Piedmont also had obtained a constitution. The internal re- 
forms, moreover, which these countries speedily introduced, 
prepared them to head once more, and this time with success, 
a movement for national unity. 

It will be noted that the revolution of 1848 aimed to do 
more than the French Revolution of 1789. Not only was the 
national question everywhere an important one, but there were 
plans for the economic reorganization of society. It was no 
longer simply a matter of abolishing the remnants of feudalism 
and insuring equal rights to all and the participation of the 
more prosperous classes in the government: those who lived 
by the labor of their hands and were employed in the vast 
industries that had developed with the application of steam 
machinery to manufacture also had their spokesmen. The 
relation of the state to the industrial classes, and of capital 
to labor, had emerged as vital problems. In 1851 Austria had 
once more, in spite of the greatest obstacles, reestablished the 
system of Metternich. But this victory was of short duration, 
and it was her last. 


FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM oF ITALY (1861) 


Under Victor Emmanuel and his great minister, Cavour, 
Piedmont had rapidly developed into a modern state. It sent 
a contingent to the aid of the western powers in the Crimean 
War waged by France and England against Russia (1853— 
1856) ; 1 it developed its resources, military and economic, and 
at last found an ally to help it in a new attempt to expel Austria 
from Italy. 

1See page 434, below. 
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Napoleon III, like his far more distinguished uncle, was a 
usurper. He knew that he could not rely upon mere tradition, 
but must maintain his popularity by deeds that should redound 
to the glory of France. A war with Austria for the liberation 
of the Italians, who, like the French, were a Latin race, would 
be popular, especially if France could thereby add a bit of 
territory to her realms and perhaps become the protector of 
the proposed Italian confederation. A conference was arranged 
between Napoleon and Cavour. Just what agreement was 
reached we do not know, but Napoleon apparently engaged to 
come to the aid of the king of Sardinia should the latter find 
a pretense for going to war with Austria. Should they together 
succeed in expelling Austria from northern Italy, the king of 
Sardinia was to reward France by ceding to her Savoy and 
Nice, which both geographically and racially belonged to her. 

By April, 1859, Victor Emmanuel had managed to provoke 
a war with Austria. The French army promptly joined forces 
with the Piedmontese and defeated the Austrians at Magenta, 
and on June 8 Napoleon III and Victor Emmanuel entered 
Milan amid the rejoicings of the people. The Austrians man- 
aged the campaign very badly, and were again defeated at 
Solferino (June 24). 

Suddenly Europe was astonished to hear that a truce had 
been concluded and that the preliminaries of a peace had been 
arranged which left Venetia in Austria’s hands, in spite of 
Napoleon III’s boast that he would free Italy to the Adriatic. 
The French emperor had begun to fear that, with the growing 
enthusiasm throughout the peninsula for Piedmont, there was 
danger that it might succeed in forming a national kingdom 
so strong as to need no French protector. By leaving Venetia 
in possession of Austria, and agreeing that Piedmont should 
only be increased by the incorporation of Lombardy and the 
little duchies of Parma and Modena, Napoleon III hoped to 
prevent the consolidation of Italy from proceeding too far. 
Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. 
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He had, however, precipitated changes which he was power- 
less to check. Italy was now ready to fuse into a single state. 
Tuscany, as well as Modena and Parma, voted (March, 1860) 
to unite with Piedmont. Garibaldi, a famous republican leader, 
with his red-shirted followers, sailed for Sicily, where he as- 
sumed the dictatorship of the island in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, “King of Italy.” After expelling the troops of the 
king of Naples from Sicily he crossed to the mainland and, 
early in September, entered Naples itself, just as the king fled 
from the capital. 

Garibaldi now proposed to march on Rome and proclaim 
the kingdom of Italy from the Quirinal. This would have 
imperiled all the previous gains; for Napoleon III could not, 
in view of the strong Catholic sentiment in France, possibly 
permit the occupation of Rome and the destruction of the 
political independence of the Pope. He agreed that Victor 
Emmanuel might annex the outlying papal possessions to the 
north and reéstablish a stable government in Naples instead of 
. Garibaldi’s dictatorship. But Rome, the imperial city, with the 
territory immediately surrounding it, must be left to its old 
master. Victor Emmanuel accordingly marched southward and 
occupied Naples (October). Its Bourbon king capitulated, 
and all southern Italy became a part of the kingdom of Italy. 

In February, 1861, the first Italian parliament was opened at 
Turin, and the slow process of really amalgamating the hetero- 
geneous portions of the new' kingdom began. Yet the joy of the 
Italians over the realization of their hopes of unity and national 
independence was tempered by the fact that Austria still held 
one of the most famous of the Italian provinces, and that 
Rome, which typified Italy’s former grandeur, was not included 
in the new kingdom. Within a decade, however, both these 
districts became a part of the kingdom of Italy through the 
action of Prussia. William I and his minister and adviser, 
Bismarck, were about to do for Germany what Victor Em- 
manuel and Cavour had accomplished for Italy. 
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‘FOUNDING OF THE NorTH GERMAN FEDERATION, 1866 


With the accession of William I in 18587 a new era dawned 
for Prussia. A practical and vigorous man had come into power 
whose great aim was to expel Austria from the German Con- 
federation and to construct out of the remaining states a firm 
union, under the leadership of Prussia, which should take its 
place among the most powerful of the states of Europe. He 
saw that war would come sooner or later, and his first business 
was to develop the military resources of his realms. 

The German army, which was the outgrowth of the early 
reforms of William I, became so extraordinary a feature of 
later Europe that its organization merits attention. The war 
of independence against Napoleon in 1813 had led to the 
summoning of the nation to arms, and a law was passed in 
Prussia making military service a universal obligation of every 
healthy male citizen. The first thing that William I did was to 
increase the annual levy from forty to sixty thousand men and 
to see that all the soldiers remained in active service three . 
years. They then passed into the reserve, according to the 
existing law, where for two years more they remained ready at 
any time to take up arms should it be necessary. William 
wished to increase the term of service in the reserve to four 
years. In this way the state would claim seven of the years of 
early manhood and have an effective army of four hundred 
thousand, which would permit it to dispense with the service of 
those who were approaching middle life. The lower house of 
the Prussian parliament refused, however, to make the neces- 
sary appropriations for increasing the strength of the army. 

Nevertheless the king proceeded with his plan, and in 1862 
called to his side a Prussian statesman, Bismarck, who would 
carry out that plan. The new minister conceived a scheme for 
laying Austria low and exalting Prussia, which he succeeded in 


1He ruled until 1861 as regent for his brother, Frederick William IV, who 
was incapacitated by disease. 
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accomplishing with startling precision. He could not, however, 
reveal it to the lower chamber ; he would, indeed, scarcely hint 
its nature to the king himself. In defiance of the lower house 
and of the newspapers he carried on the strengthening of the 
army without formal appropriations, on the theory that the 
constitution had not provided for a deadlock between the upper 
and the lower house, and that consequently the king might in 
such a case exercise his former absolute power. For a time it 
seemed as if Prussia was returning to a pure despotism, for 
there was assuredly no more fundamental provision of the 
constitution than the right of the people to control the grant- 
ing of the taxes. Yet Bismarck was eventually fully exonerated 
by public opinion in Prussia, for it was agreed that the end 
had amply justified the means. 

Prussia now had a military force that appeared to justify 
the hope of victory should she undertake a war with her old 
rival. In order to bring about the expulsion of Austria from 
the Confederation, Bismarck took advantage of a knotty 
problem that had been troubling Germany, and which was 
known as the Schleswig-Holstein affair. The provinces of 
Schleswig and Holstein, although inhabited partly by Ger- 
mans, had for centuries belonged to the king of Denmark. 
They were allowed, however, to retain their provincial as- 
semblies, and were not considered a part of Denmark any 
more than Hanover was a part of Great Britain in the last 
century. 

In 1847, just when the growing idea of nationality was 
about to express itself in the Revolution of 1848, the king of 
Denmark proclaimed that he was going to make these Ger- 
man provinces an integral part of the Danish kingdom. This 
aroused great indignation throughout Germany, especially as 
Holstein was a member of the Confederation. The controversy 
over the relation of these provinces to the Danish kingdom 
continued for nearly twenty years, until in 1863 the king of 
Denmark, in spite of the opposition of Prussia, incorporated 
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Schleswig into his kingdom. In this situation Bismarck saw 
an opportunity to carry out his plans. 

Bismarck’s first step was to invite Austria to codperate with 
Prussia in settling the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. As Den- 
mark refused to make any concessions, the two powers de- 
clared war, defeated the Danish army, and forced the king of 
Denmark to cede Schleswig-Holstein to the rulers of Prussia 
and Austria jointly (October, 1864). They were to make such 
disposition of the provinces as they saw fit. There was now 
no trouble in picking a quarrel with Austria. Bismarck sug- 
gested that the duchies should be nominally independent, but 
that they should become practically a part of Prussia. This 
plan was of course indignantly rejected by Austria; and it was 
arranged that, pending an adjustment, Austria should govern 
Holstein, and Prussia should govern Schleswig. 

Bismarck now obtained the secret assurance of Napoleon III 
that he would not interfere if Prussia and Italy should go to 
war with Austria. In April, 1866, Italy agreed that should 
the king of Prussia take up arms during the following three 
months, with the aim of re-forming the German union, it too 
would immediately declare war on Austria, with the hope, of 
course, of obtaining Venice. The relations between Austria 
and Prussia grew more and more strained, until finally in June, 
1866, Austria induced the German diet to call out the forces 
of the Confederation with a view to making war on Prussia. 
This act, the representative of Prussia declared, put an end 
to the existing union. He accordingly submitted to the diet 
Prussia’s scheme for the fundamental reorganization of Ger- 
many, and withdrew from the assembly. 

On June 12, 1866, war was declared between Austria and 
Prussia. With the exception of Mecklenburg and the small 
states of the north, all Germany sided with Austria against 
Prussia. Bismarck immediately demanded of the rulers of the 
larger North German states, Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse- 
Cassel, that they stop their warlike preparations and agree to 
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accept Prussia’s plan of reform. On their refusal Prussian troops 
immediately occupied these territories, and war actually began. 

So effective was the organization of the Prussian army that 
in spite of the suspicion and even hatred which the liberal party 
in Prussia entertained for the despotic Bismarck, all resist- 
ance on the part of the states of the north was promptly 
prevented, Austria was miserably defeated on July 3 in the 
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decisive battle of Koniggratz, or Sadowa, and within three 
weeks after the breaking off of diplomatic relations the war 
was practically over. Austria’s influence in Germany was at 
an-end, and Prussia had won the power to do with Germany 
as she pleased. 

Prussia was aware that the larger states south of the river 
Main were not ripe for the union that she desired. She there- 
fore organized a so-called North German Federation, which 
included all the states north of the Main. Prussia had seized 
the opportunity to increase considerably her own boundaries 
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and round out her territory by annexing the North German 
states (with the exception of Saxony) that had refused to join 
her against Austria. Hanover,’ Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and the 
free city of Frankfurt, along with the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, all became Prussian. 

Prussia, thus enlarged, summoned the lesser states about 
her to confer upon a constitution that should accomplish four 
ends. First, it must give all the people of the territory included 
in the new union, regardless of the particular state in which 
they lived, a voice in the government. A popular assembly 
satisfied this demand. Secondly, the predominating position of 
Prussia must be secured, but at the same time (thirdly) the 
self-respect of the other monarchs whose lands were included 
must not be sacrificed. To accomplish this double purpose 
the king of Prussia was made president of the federation but 
not its sovereign. The chief governing body was the Federal 
Council (Bundesrath). In this each ruler, however small his 
state, and each of the three free towns, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck, had at least one vote; in this way it was arranged 
that the other rulers did not become subjects of the king of 
Prussia. The real sovereign of the North German Federation 
and of the later German Empire was not the king of Prussia, 
but “all of the united governments.” The votes were dis- 
tributed as in the old diet, so that Prussia, with the votes of the 
states that she annexed in 1866, enjoyed seventeen votes out 
of forty-three. Lastly, the constitution must be so arranged 
that when the time came for the southern states— Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, and south Hesse—to join the union, it 
would be adapted to the needs of the widened empire. 

The union was a true federation like that of the United 
States, although its organization disregarded many of the rules 
which were observed in the organization of the American union. 
It was inevitable that a union spontaneously developed from a 


1The “personal union” of Hanover and Great Britain had ceased with Vic- 
toria’s accession in 1887, as its laws precluded a woman sovereign. 
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group of sovereign monarchies, with their traditions of abso- 
lutism, would be very different from one in which the members, 
like the states of the American union, had previously been 
governed by repudlican institutions. . 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WaR (1870-1871) 


No one was more chagrined by the abrupt termination of 
the war of 1866 and the victory of Prussia than Napoleon III. 
He had hoped that both the combatants might be weakened by 
a long struggle, and that at last he might have an opportunity 
to arbitrate and incidentally to gain something for France, as 
had happened after the Italian war. But Prussia came out of 
the conflict with greatly increased power and territory, while 
France had gained nothing. An effort of Napoleon’s to get a 
foothold in Mexico had failed, owing to the recovery of the 
United States from the Civil War and their warning that they 
should regard his continued intervention there as a hostile act. 
His hopes of annexing Luxemburg as an offset for the gains 
that Prussia had made were also frustrated. 

One course remained for the French emperor; namely, to 
permit himself to become involved in a war against the power 
which had especially roused the jealousy of France. The nom- 
inal pretext for hostilities was relatively unimportant. In 1869 
Spain was without a king, and the crown was tendered to Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern, a very distant relative of William I of 
Prussia. This greatly preted the people of Paris, for it seemed 
to them only an indirect way of bringing Spain under the influ- 
ence of Prussia. The French minister of foreign affairs de- 
clared that the candidacy was an attempt to “reéstablish the 
empire of Charles V.” In view of this opposition Leopold 
withdrew his acceptance of the Spanish crown early in July, 
1870, and Europe believed the incident to be at an end. The 
French ministry, however, was not satisfied with this, and de- 
manded that the king of Prussia should pledge himself that the 
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candidacy should never be renewed. This William refused to 
do. Bismarck did not hesitate to report the circumstances in 
the German newspapers in such a way that it appeared as if 
the French ambassador had insuited King William. The Pari- 
sians, on the other hand, received the impression that their am- 
bassador had been affronted, and they demanded an immediate 
declaration of war. 

Bismarck welcomed the war because he believed that it 
would force the South German states into a union under Prus- 
sia. On the other hand, the hostility which the South German 
states had hitherto shown toward Prussia encouraged Napo- 
leon III to believe that as soon as the French troops should 
gain their first victory, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden 
would join him. This frst French victory was never won. War 
had no sooner been declared than the Germans laid all jealousy 
aside and ranged themselves as a nation against a foreign 
power. The French army, moreover, was neither well equipped 
nor well commanded. The Germans hastened across the Rhine 
and within a few days were driving the French before them. 
In a series of bloody encounters about Metz one of the French 
armies was defeated and finally shut up within the fortifica- 
tions of the town. Seven weeks had not elapsed after the begin- 
ning of the war before the Germans had captured a second 
French army and made a prisoner of the emperor himself in 
the great battle of Sedan, September 1, 1870. 

The Germans then surrounded and laid siege to Paris. 
Napoleon III had been completely discredited by the disasters 
about Metz and at Sedan, and consequently the empire was 
abolished, and France for the third time was declared a repub- 
lic. In spite of the energy which the new government showed 
in arousing the French against the invaders, prolonged resist- 
ance was impossible. The capital surrendered on January 28, 
1871, and an armistice was arranged. Bismarck greatly humili- 
ated France in drafting the treaty of peace by requiring the | 
cession of two French provinces, Alsace and northeastern Lor- 
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raine.* In this way France was cut off from the Rhine, and the 
crest of the Vosges Mountains was established as its boundary. 
The Germans exacted, further, an indemnity enormous for 
those days,—five billion francs,—and German troops were to 
occupy France till it was paid. The French people made per- 
sonal sacrifices to hasten the payment of this indemnity in 
order that the country might be freed from the presence of 
the hated Prussians. The bitter feeling of the French for the 
Germans dates from this war, and the fate of Alsace-Lorraine 
was one of the crucial issues of the World War of 1914. Until 
1919 a Statue in Paris, representing the lost city of Strasbourg, 
was draped in mourning. 

The war between France and Prussia in 1870, instead of 
hindering the development of Germany as Napoleon III had 
hoped it would, only served to consummate the work of 1866. 
The South German states (Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and 
south Hesse), having sent their troops to fight side by side 
with the Prussian forces, consented after their common victory 
over France to join the North German Federation. Surrounded 
by the German princes, William, king of Prussia and presi- 
dent of the North German Federation, was proclaimed German 
Emperor in the palace at Versailles in January, 1871. In this 
way the German Empire came into existence. With its power- 
ful and victorious army and its chancellor, Bismarck, it im- 
mediately took a leading place among the western powers of 
Europe. 

Immediately after the surrender of Paris the new republican 
government had been called upon to subdue a terrible insur- 


1 Alsace had, with certain reservations, especially as regarded Strasbourg and 
the other free towns, been ceded to the French king by the Treaty of West- 
phalia (see Vol. I, p. 497). During the reign of Louis XIV all of Alsace had 
been annexed by France (1681). The duchy of Lorraine had upon the death of 
its last duke fallen to France in 1766. It had previously been regarded as a 
part of the Holy Roman Empire. The part of Lorraine demanded by Germany 
in 1871 included about one third of the original duchy, in which was the forti- 
fied city of Metz. 
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rection of the Parisian populace. The insurgents reéstablished 
the commune of the Reign of Terror, and rather than let Paris 
come again into the hands of the national government, they 
proposed to burn the city. When, after two months of dis- 
order, their forces were completely routed in a series of bloody 
street fights, the city was actually set on fire; but only two 
important public buildings were destroyed, the palace of the 
Tuileries and the city hall. 

A National Assembly had been elected by the people in 
February, 1871, to make peace with Germany and to draw up 
a new constitution. Under this temporary government France 
gradually recovered from the terrible loss and demoralization 
caused by the war. There was much uncertainty for several 
years as to just what form the constitution would permanently 
take, for the largest party in the National Assembly was com- 
posed of those who favored the reéstablishment of a monarchy.* 
Those who advocated maintaining the republic prevailed, how- 
ever, and in 1875 the assembly passed a series of laws organiz- 
ing the government. These have since served France as a 
constitution. ; 


ROME BECOMES THE CAPITAL OF ITALY 


The unification of Italy was completed, like that of Ger- 
many, by the Franco-Prussian War. After her defeat in 
1866 Austria had ceded Venetia to Italy. Napoleon III had, 
however, sent French troops in 1867 to prevent Garibaldi 
from seizing Rome and the neighboring districts, which had 


1The monarchical party naturally fell into two groups. One, the so-called 
Legitimists, believed that the elder Bourbon line, to which Louis XVI and 
Charles X had belonged, should be restored in the person of the count of Cham- 
bord, a grandson of Charles X. The Orleanists, on the other hand, wished the 
grandson of Louis Philippe, the count of Paris, to be king. In 1873 the Orlean- 
ists agreed to help the count of Chambord to the threne as Henry V, but that 
prince frustrated the plan by refusing to accept the national colors (red, white, 
and blue), which had become so endeared to the nation that it appeared danger- 
ous to exchange them for the white of the Bourbons. See table on page 336. 
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been held by the head of the Catholic Church for more than a 
thousand years. In August, 1870, the reverses of the war com- 
pelled Napoleon to recall the French garrison from Rome, and 
the Pope made little effort to defend his capital against the 
Italian army, which occupied it in September. The people of 
Rome voted by an overwhelming majority to join the kingdom 
of Italy; and the work of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour was 
consummated by transferring the capital to the Eternal City. 

Although the papal possessions were declared a part of the 
kingdom of Italy, a law was passed which guaranteed to the 
Pope the rank and privileges of a sovereign prince. He was to 
have his own ambassadors and court like the other European 
powers. No officer of the Italian government was to enter the 
Lateran or Vatican palaces upon any official mission. As head 
of the Church the Pope was to be entirely independent of the 
king of Italy, and the bishops were not required to take the 
oath of allegiance to the government. A sum of over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually was also appropriated to aid 
the Pope in defraying his expenses. The Pope, however, re- 
fused to recognize the arrangement. He continued to regard 
himself as a prisoner and the Italian government as a usurper 
who had robbed him of his possessions. He never accepted the 
income assigned to him, and still maintained that the inde- 
pendence which he formerly enjoyed as ruler of the Papal 
States was essential to the best interests of the head of a great 
international Church (see below, pp. 591-592). 

In order to maintain the dignity and security of her new 
position Italy rapidly increased her army and navy. Universal 
military service was introduced as in other European states, 
and modern warships were built. Then the Italians decided to 
seek colonies in Africa, and in 1887 sent an army into Abys- 
sinia; but after fifteen years of intermittent warfare they were 
able to retain only a strip along the coast of the Red Sea. 
Later, in 1912, after a war with Turkey they took Tripoli, on 
the south shore of the Mediterranean. 
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The cost of armaments reduced Italy almost to bankruptcy 
at times, and, as it was not a rich country, made the taxes 
excessive. Since these fell largely on the poor, hundreds of 
thousands of Italians left their own land and sought new 
homes in the United States or in Argentina. Many of those 
who stayed at home were discontented with the government 
and became socialists. Progress, however, was made in spite 
of these drawbacks; railroads were built by the state to open 
up the country, and manufactures have grown up in the north- 
ern part so that Milan and Turin are today among the great 
manufacturing cities of Europe. National schools are provid- 
ing better education, although the peasants in the mountainous 
districts are still very ignorant and superstitious. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


In the new German Empire the dominating position was 
occupied by Prussia. Her territory comprised nearly two 
thirds of the whole empire, and her citizens amounted to nearly 
two thirds of the entire population of Germany. The consti- 
tution of 1866 had been drawn up with the hope that the 
southern states would later become a part of the union; con- 
sequently little change was necessary when the empire was 
established. The head of the federation was the king of Prus: 
sia, who bore the title of “German Emperor.” According to 
the constitution the sovereignty was vested in the whole body 
of German rulers who were members of the union, all of whom 
sent their representatives to the Federal Council, or Bundes- 
rath. Prussia’s control of the Bundesrath was secured, how- 
ever, by assigning her king a sufficient number of votes to 
enable him to block any measure he wished. Moreover, as Ger- 
man emperor (Kaiser) he enjoyed many powers exercised by 
an absolute monarch. He appointed and dismissed the chan- 
cellor, who was, next to the Kaiser, the highest official in the 
government. He commanded the unconditional obedience of 
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all German soldiers and sailors and appointed the chief offi- 
cers of the army and navy. 

The House of Representatives, or Reichstag, consisting of 
about four hundred members, was elected by universal male 
suffrage for a period of five years. The emperor might, how- 
ever, with the consent of the Bundesrath dissolve it at any 
time if it refused to pass the measures of his ministers. 

The constitution gave the federal government power to reg- 
ulate commerce, railways, telegraphs, and the currency. Under 

Bismarck as chancellor the old systems of the various states 
_ were subjected to uniform regulations. The bewildering variety 
of coins and paper money in the several states was done away 
with, and the mark (normally worth about twenty-five cents) 
became the basis for the currency of the whole empire. A 
tariff system was introduced to encourage home industries by 
protecting the entire kingdom from foreign competition. The 
period between 1871 and 1914 was one of rapid development. 
Large manufacturing towns sprang up, railways were built, 
and industry made remarkable progress. 

A new political party soon appeared, known as the Social 
Democratic Labor Party, which based its platform on the theo- 
ries of Karl Marx.’ Socialism developed in Germany as else- 
where with the introduction of machinery and the growth of 
factories. Bismarck became alarmed, and in 1878 a law was 
passed to suppress socialistic agitation. To allay the discon- 
tent caused by the measure the government undertook to 
introduce various socialistic measures of its own. The state 
gradually acquired the ownership of railways and mines until, 
at the opening of the World War, the national property was 
valued at about seven billion dollars, with an income of about 
three hundred million dollars. The federal government also 
arranged a system of insurance for workingmen against sick- 
ness and accident and required the employers to contribute 
to the expense. Similar laws later were passed to provide 

1See Chapter XL, below. 
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pensions in old age. These measures, however, failed to satisfy 
the socialists, for they claimed that this kind of “state” 
socialism did not really alter the conditions of labor for the 
workingmen or give them greater control of industry. 

On the death of Kaiser William I in 1888 his grandson, the 
“Kaiser” of the World War, William II,* succeeded to the 
throne. Bismarck soon fell out with the arrogant new ruler 
and resigned in 1890. None of the chancellors appointed by 
William II, however, exhibited the capacity of the “iron chan- 
cellor,”’ as Bismarck was called. 

During the reign of William II (1888-1918) Germany in- 
creased rapidly in wealth and population. Vast new cities grew 
up; old ones were improved and laid out with great boule- 
vards. German steamship lines, heavily subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, developed rapidly, and their vessels were soon sailing 
on every sea. The farmers and manufacturers flourished, 
owing to the distant markets opened up by the new German 
merchant marine. 

Germany also sought colonies and got control of the large 
provinces of Togo and Cameroons in West Africa. She estab- 
lished a protectorate called German Southwest Africa, far 
larger than the area of the German Empire. Germans also 
established themselves in German East Africa. In 1897 they 
seized the port of Kiaochow in China and began to look about 
for still further colonial expansion. Few Germans, however, 
cared to emigrate to the new colonies, and they proved a 
costly luxury. 

From a relatively poor country in 1871, Germany became 
by 1914 a rich and powerful nation with thriving industries at 
home and an almost unrivaled commerce abroad. As one re- 
calls the condition of the ancient Holy Roman Empire in 
Napoleon’s day the revolution of affairs is truly astonishing. 


1 William IT’s father, Frederick, lived for only a few months after the death 
of the old Kaiser. The new Kaiser was a grandson of Queen Victoria and spoke 
and wrote English excellently, 
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THE Tuirp FRENCH REPUBLIC 


As one reviews the history of France since the establishment 
of the First Republic in 1792, it appears as if revolutionary 
changes of government had been very frequent. As a matter 
of fact the various revolutions produced far less change in the 
system of government than is usually supposed. They neither 
called in question the main provisions of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man drawn up in 1789, nor did they materially 
alter the system of administration which was established by 
Napoleon immediately after his accession in 1800. So long as 
the latter was retained, the civil rights and equality of all citi- 
zens secured, and the representatives of the nation permitted 
to control the ruler, it really made little difference whether 
France was called an empire, a constitutional monarchy, or a 
republic. 

The president of the French republic is elected for seven 
years by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies meeting 
together. The real head of the government, however, is the 
prime minister, who, with the other ministers, forms a cabinet, 
responsible to parliament as in England. The parliament of 
France differs from the Congress of the United States (and 
from the Parliament of Great Britain, in former days) in the 
way it works. Instead of two great parties, there are about ten 
groups of members, each representing certain ideas. A few 
monarchists still sit on the seats at the extreme right of the 
speaker’s desk. Next to them are the very conservative repub- 
licans. The largest group is that of the “radicals,” or reform- 
ers, and at the left are a number of socialists representing the 
working classes. 

In order to remain in power the cabinet must have the sup- 
port of a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, as the house of 
representatives is called. This is elected every four years by 
universal male suffrage. When the cabinet loses the confidence 
of the Chamber of Deputies it resigns, and the president ap- 
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points a new prime minister. It is his task to form a new cab- 
inet whose policy is likely to win the favor of the Chamber. 
The Senate is elected for nine years, in a more complicated 
fashion than the lower house—one hundred members being 
elected every third year—and tends to be more conservative 
than the Chamber. 

France under the Third Republic steadily increased in 
wealth, the French peasants being noted for their thrift and 
economy. The savings of the French peasants enabled the 
great banks to lend money to other nations, particularly to 
Russia, so that Paris came to rival London and New York 
as a money center. 

A system of national education was introduced. A public- 
school system was established in which priests and members 
of religious orders were forbidden to teach, and the private 
schools which had been run mainly by religious orders were 
placed under strict government inspection. The government 
granted large sums of money to carry on its system of educa- 
tion and established normal schools for the training of teachers. 

By the treaty, or “Concordat,” of 1801, between Napoleon 
and the Pope the bishops were appointed by the government, 
and the salaries of all the clergy were paid by the state. The 
clergy, therefore,—naturally a very influential class because 
of their religious duties,—were in a sense government officials 
as well as clergymen. Many of the republicans had ceased to 
believe in what the Catholic Church taught, and finally a law 
was passed in 1905 to separate the Church and State in France. 
The government discontinued the contributions to the clergy, 
but placed the churches at the disposal of the priests. On the 
other hand, to punish the clergy for refusing to accept the new 
arrangement, palaces of bishops and theological seminaries 
were turned into schools and hospitals. The Catholic Church 
in France is now dependent, as are all churches in America, 
upon the voluntary contributions of those who are interested 
in supporting it. 


« 
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France also followed a policy of colonial expansion. The 
French had earlier conquered Algeria and made settlements on 
the western coast of Africa. After the Franco-Prussian War 
there was still greater activity and interest in gaining colonies. 
Before the World War in 1914 France had succeeded in cre- 
ating an empire in Africa many times her size, as Germany 
had done. The exports and imports from these colonies repre- 
sented a business of millions of dollars. France also acquired 
in southern Asia a large territory lying between India and 
China, usually called Indo-China. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
GREAT BRITAIN AND HER EMPIRE 
THE COMING OF MACHINERY 


While the governments of Europe were absorbed in the 
events of the French Revolution and the audacious exploits of 
Napoleon, a silent but mighty revolution was taking place in 
England which was to make her in the nineteenth century the 
foremost manufacturing and exporting country in the world. 
This revolution was destined, moreover, to spread and affect 
mankind more widely and permanently than any of the politi- 
cal changes which for the time being seemed so momentous, 
for it was to create our modern industrial world as we know 
it today. 

This far-reaching change, which had its beginning in Eng- 
land in the latter part of the eighteenth century, was due to the 
discovery that mechanical energy could be brought into the 
service of man on an unprecedented scale; that machines could 
be devised which would rapidly and tirelessly perform many of 
the tasks which had been done slowly and painfully by hand; 
that the steam engine would supply power not only to drive 
machines for the manufacture of goods but to propel trains 
and ships which would carry these goods across land and sea. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the people of 
western Europe had made little progress in practical inven- 
tion; for the most part they continued, like the rest of the 
world, to till their fields, weave their cloth, and saw and plane 
their boards by hand, much as the ancient Egyptians had 
done. Merchandise was still transported in slow, lumbering 


carts, and letters were as long in getting from London to Rome 
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as in the time of Constantine. The series of ingenious devices 
which were invented in Enyland eclipsed the achievements of 
centuries and ultimately revolutionized every branch of busi- 
ness. The change which overtook industry as a result of the 
introduction of machinery is popularly known as the Industrial 
or Mechanical Revolution. These mechanical inventions, be- 
ginning in a humble way in the eighteenth century, have con- 
tinued to grow in number and complexity down to our own 
time, until today we live in a world of such perfected and 
standardized accomplishment that we are scarcely aware of 
the gradually accumulated knowledge and skill which lie 
behind the most familiar processes of our everyday life.* 
Among the first inventions were those which completely 
changed the process of the manufacture of cloth. The simple 
method of spinning which had been in use for thousands of 
years had enabled the spinner to twist only one or at best two 
threads at a time. In 1767 James Hargreaves, an English 
spinner, invented a “spinning jenny,” a device which would 
twist eight or ten threads at once, so that a workman by turning 
a wheel could do the work of eight or ten spinners. This ma- 
chine was soon improved so that it spun twenty threads. The 
- next year Richard Arkwright, a barber, patented a device that 
consisted of a series of rollers which drew out the threads very 
firmly. Before the end of the century improved machines 
were able to spin two hundred threads simultaneously. These 


1A discussion of the complexity of our present conditions of living would 
carry our story too far afield, but even a little reflection will serve to show the 
marvelous progress that has been made since Napoleon’s time in increasing the 
number of comforts and luxuries within the reach of those of even very moderate 
means. The trifling sum which we pay for the daily delivery at our door of 
pasteurized milk, and of the morning newspaper, which brings to our knowl- 
edge the striking events which have happened throughout the world within the 
past few hours; the distances which the various articles of food have traveled to 
reach our breakfast table; the ride to business in an electric-driven street car or 
train, and the telephone which enables us to communicate with a friend many 
miles away, are but a few of the results of the patient research of scientists and 
inventors who produced the great revolution of the nineteenth century. 
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devices were driven by water or steam power, required only 
one or two watchers, and produced thread so cheaply that the 
hand workers could not compete with them. 

The enormous increase in the output of thread made the old 
hand looms seem slow and clumsy, and there was great need 
for a new loom which could weave the thread as fast as it was 
spun. In 1784 Dr. Cartwright, a clergyman of Kent, patented 
a loom run by water power which automatically threw the 
shuttle and shifted the warp. This machine was steadily im- 
proved during the nineteenth century until today a single 
machine can weave as much cloth in a day as two hundred 
weavers could have made with the old-fashioned hand loom. 
Other important inventions followed. The bleaching of cloth, 
which had required several months’ exposure to sunlight, was 
now accomplished in a few days by the use of chemicals. 

In 1792 Eli Whitney, in the United States, invented a power 
‘“‘gin” which enabled one man to clean the seeds from fifty 
pounds of cotton a day instead of five or six pounds, which had 
been the average for a hand worker. Previous to this time 
linen and woolen cloth had been used almost exclusively for 
clothing, but the invention of the cotton gin soon made it pos- 
sible to produce cotton goods more cheaply than other ma- 
terials and led to the widespread use of cotton clothing at the 
present day. The cotton gin has been greatly improved since 
Whitney’s time, and modern machines clean from fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand pounds of cotton a day. 

At first the new machines were run by water power, and 
consequently mills or factories were placed near waterfalls or 
streams. This, however, often proved an inconvenience, and, 
moreover, it was necessary to have a more powerful and reli- 
able driving force than wind or stream for the increased num- 
ber of factories that had sprung up since the new inventions. 
James Watt, an instrument maker of Glasgow, was the first to 
improve the early, crude steam engine (known as Newcomen’s 
engine) so that it could be used to furnish power for the fac- 
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tories. In 1785 the steam engine was first used to operate spin- 
ning machinery in a factory in Nottinghamshire. Arkwright 
adopted it in 1790, and by the end of the century steam engines 
were generally replacing the old windmills and water mills. 

While new methods of spinning and weaving were being 
introduced, other inventors were improving the ways of melt- 
ing and forging iron out of which machines could be made. 
New processes were found for reducing the iron from the ore 
and working it up into a durable material of which to make the 
new machines. After 1750 coal began to be used instead of 
charcoal as fuel for the furnace, and the old-fashioned bellows 
were replaced by blast furnaces. Steam hammers weighing 
hundreds of pounds were invented to beat the hot iron into 
shape. 


EFFECTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM 


The new machines not only revolutionized the process of 
making goods but entirely changed the conditions under which 
people lived and worked. Artisans had been able formerly 
to carry on their trades with their own tools in their own 
cottages or in small shops, as the cobbler does today. They 
were often able to give some time to cultivating a garden plot 
from which they derived part of their support. But with the 
introduction of machinery the domestic system had to be given 
up, for the workmen no longer owned their tools but had to be 
gathered into mills or factories to manage the machines. The 
workmen, moreover, had to live near their work ; and since the 
factories usually were in towns, the operatives had to leave 
their village homes and move into town. Long rows of houses, 
without grassplots or gardens, were hastily built for the work- 
ers near the factories, and since these were the best lodgings 
they could afford, the ugly tenement districts of our cities came 
into existence. 

The factory system also produced two distinct classes in the 
business world. There was on the one hand the capitalist, who 
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owned the buildings and machinery, and on the other the 
worker, who was entirely dependent on the capitalist employer 
for his daily bread. As long as there were plenty of workmen 
seeking employment the owner could fix a low wage and long 
hours. Since the labor in the modern factory was largely con- 
fined to watching machines, piecing broken threads, and work- 
ing levers, women and children could be utilized as effectively 
as men and much more cheaply. So the factory system tended 
greatly to increase the number of women and children who 
were forced to leave their homes and seek employment in the 
factories. The long hours of monotonous labor and the con- 
dition of the factories led to grave abuses, which the State 
finally sought to remedy by law. Although some of the worst 
hardships have been removed, there is still much to be done 
in lightening the burden, which falls especially on women 
workers. 

The Industrial Revolution, in addition to changing the old 
methods of living, traveling, and working, gave an entirely new 
direction to European politics and to theories of government 
and industry. The two great classes created by the Industrial 
Revolution, the capitalist class and the working class, each 
entered politics on its own account, and each had a theory of 
government. 

The capitalist and business classes maintained that the gov- 
ernment should not attempt to regulate the prices of goods or 
their quality. Neither should it interfere with the employer 
and his workmen, except to protect them from violence; it 
should not fix the hours of work or the conditions in the fac- 
tories. Prices, they maintained, would be kept down by com- 
petition among the manufacturers, and wages would be fixed 
by the supply and demand. Everyone should have the greatest 
freedom to do what he was able to do. If he were a person of 
ability, he would prosper; if he had no special ability, he could 
only hope to get the wages that the employer found it advan- 
tageous to pay him. 
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The chief trouble with this political economy was that it did 
not work well in practice. On the contrary, the great manu- 
facturing cities, instead of being filled with happy and prosper- 
ous people, became the homes of a small number of capitalists 
who had grown rich as the owners and directors of the fac- 
tories, and multitudes of poor working people with no other 
resources than their wages, which were often not enough to 
keep their families from starvation. 

After the close of the Napoleonic wars, as things got worse 
rather than better, there were increasing signs of discontent in 
England. This led to various attempts to improve matters. 
In the first place there were those who hoped to secure reforms 
by extending the right to vote, in order that the working classes 
might be represented in Parliament and so have laws passed to 
remedy the worst evils at least. 

In addition to this attempt to secure reform by political 
action, the workingmen formed unions of their own in the 
various trades and industries, for the purpose of protecting 
themselves by dealing in a body with their employers. This 
trade-union movement is one of the most important social de- 
velopments in modern times. It began in the early part of the 
nineteenth century.’ At first the formation of unions was for- 
bidden by English law, and it was regarded as a crime for 
workingmen to combine together to raise wages. Men were 
sentenced to imprisonment or deportation as convicts because 
they joined such “combinations,” or unions. In 1824 Parlia- 
ment repealed this harsh law, and trade-unions increased 
rapidly. They were hampered, however, by various restric- 
tions; and even now, although they have spread widely all 
over the world, people are by no means agreed as to whether 
they are the best means of improving labor conditions. 


1The craft guilds described in a previous chapter (Vol. I, pp. 270 ff.) some- 
what resembled modern labor unions, but they included both capitalists and 
laborers. Our labor unions did not grow out of the medieval guilds, but were 
organized to meet conditions that resulted from the Industrial Revolution. 
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A third general proposal for improving the situation of the 
great mass of the working people was what is known as social- 
ism. This contemplated the overthrow of the whole capitalistic 
system and the substitution for the capitalists of the workers 
themselves, who were to control industry in their own interest. 
The growth and power of socialistic parties, which have re- 
cently come to play a great réle in European politics, will be 
taken up in the final chapter. 

While England was the leader in the Industrial Revolution 
and the modern development of manufacture and business, the 
introduction of machinery began to take place on the Conti- 
nent after the Napoleonic wars. Factories sprang up in France, 
Germany, and all the leading countries, and it was on the 
Continent rather than in England that socialism made its most 
rapid progress. 


REFORMING THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Within fifty years of the introduction of the factory sys- 
tem many of the farms and small villages of southern Eng- 
land had been deserted, and the people had flocked to the new 
manufacturing centers in the north in search of work. While 
in the south the birth rate declined, in the crowded factory 
towns the population was almost doubled, and men, women, 
and children labored day and night amidst the roar of machin- 
ery to earn enough to subsist in crowded and unsanitary 
lodgings. 

As the Industrial Revolution changed England from a placid 
country of farms with an occasional town into a busy manu- 
facturing nation with vast cities crowded with factories and 
tenement houses, it became more and more apparent that Par- 
liament would have to introduce some reforms to remedy the 
often distressing conditions which accompanied this great and 
sudden business development. 

The reform that was most insistently called for was the 
privilege of voting, for many of the workers believed that it 
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was only through the ballot that they could secure an improve- 
_ ment in their wretched lot. 

In comparison with other European countries in the eight- 
eenth century England seemed to have a free and representa- 
tive government. The powers of the king were strictly limited ; 
the making of laws and the levying of taxes were in the hands 
of Parliament; a system of courts saw that the laws were 
carried out and the liberties of the subjects safeguarded. But, 
for all the seeming advance of constitutional government over 
the benevolent despotisms of the Continent, Parliament did not 
really represent the great mass of the people of England. The 
vote was not regarded as the right of every citizen, rich and 
poor, as it is with us today, but was looked upon as a privilege 
to which a property holder was entitled in virtue of his pos- 
sessions. The great working population were naturally not in 
this group. 

Parliament had become a council of wealthy landholders, 
nobles, and successful business men, who ran the government 
in their own interests and were opposed to any further exten- 
sion. of the right to vote. Besides the property qualifications 
which excluded the great majority of the people from electing 
representatives to Parliament, the apportionment of members 
was entirely out of date, taking no account of the increase in 
population or its altered distribution. No new assignment of 
seats had been made for two centuries. The old towns which 
long ago had been bidden by the king to send two representa- 
tives continued to do so, although some of them had now 
almost no inhabitants, while others had entirely disappeared. 
The great industrial centers which had recently sprung up, 
such as Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, were given no 
representatives at all. Many of the boroughs were owned by 
members of the House of Lords, so that these seats in the 
House of Commons were controlled by peers. 

Since the civil war of the seventeenth century there have 
been, as was earlier pointed out, two great parties in Parlia- 
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ment: the Tories (later called Conservatives), the succes- 
sors of the Cavaliers, who believed in the high prerogative 
of the king; and the Whigs (later Liberals), the successors ~ 
of the Roundheads, who were eager to get the government 
into the hands of the elected representatives of the people. 
To the Whig, or parliamentary, party belonged many liberal- 
minded nobles, wealthy merchants, and business men; the 
Conservative party was made up of large landholders, peers, 
and the clergy. 

The outcome of this situation has been party government : 
the party which happens to have the majority of votes in the 
House of Commons claims the right to manage the govern- 
ment of the country as long as it retains the majority. The 
leader of the party in power is accepted by the monarch as 
his prime minister, or premier. He and his associates form 
a cabinet which for the time being is the real ruler of the 
British Empire. 

This device of cabinet government under a premier was put 
into operation in the time of George I, a German unable to 
speak English, who did not attend the meetings of his minis- 
ters. The little group of ministers constituting the cabinet got 
into the habit of holding its sessions and reaching its decisions 
without the presence of the king (see pages 186 f., above). 

Since the House of Commons will not vote the money neces- 
sary to carry on the government after it has lost confidence in 
the cabinet, the cabinet has to resign as soon as it is convinced 
by the defeat of any of its measures that it no longer controls 
a majority of votes. The king then appoints the leader of the 
opposite party as premier and asks him to form a cabinet. It 
may happen, however, that the defeated cabinet believes that 
the country is on its side. In this case it will ask the king to 
dissolve Parliament and have a new election, with the hope 
that it will gain a majority in that way. So the cabinet regards 
itself as responsible not merely to Parliament but to the nation 
at large. 
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Since the members of the House of Commons are not elected 
for a definite term of years (though, according to a law passed 
in 1911, a new general election must be held at least every 
five years), that body may be dissolved at any time for the 
purpose of securing an expression of the popular will on any 
important issue. It is thus clear that the British government 
is more sensitive to changes in public opinion than are govern- 
ments where the members of the legislatures are chosen for a 
definite term of years.’ 

The reform of the suffrage proved to be a slow and difficult 
matter. There was continued opposition on the part of the 
Conservatives, but ir. 1832 a reform bill was forced through 
Parliament in spite of the opposition of the House of Lords. 
This measure deprived the “rotten boroughs” (those with few 
or no inhabitants) of their representatives in Parliament and 
reduced the number of seats assigned to small districts; at the 
same time it increased the number of members for larger towns 
and created forty-three new boroughs. The property qualifi- 
cations for voting were lowered so that a greater number of 
persons could vote, but all workingmen and farm hands were 
still excluded. 

The reformers were dissatisfied with this bill and presented 
a Charter, or petition, to Parliament in 1839 which demanded 
that all men should be allowed to vote, that balloting should be 
secret, and that members of the House of Commons should be 
paid, so that poor men might be able to seek office. This peti- 
tion, and a similar one presented in 1848, were disregarded. 

1The English sovereign is still crowned with traditional pomp; coins and 
proclamations still assert that he rules “by the grace of God”; and laws pur- 
port to be enacted “by the king’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Commons... .” But the monarch reigns rather than 
rules; he is still legally empowered to veto any bill passed by Parliament, but 
he never exercises this power. He has in reality only the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, and the right to warn. He cannot permanently oppose 
the wishes of the majority in Parliament, for should he venture to do so Parlia- 


ment could always bring him to terms by cutting off the appropriations neces- 
sary to conduct his government. 
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In 1867 the Conservatives, realizing that something must be 
done, passed a bill with such low property restrictions that 
nearly twice as many men in England could vote as had been 
able to previously. In 1884 a further extension included farm 
hands and other poorer classes. In 1917 the vote was granted 
to all adult males and to about six million women who “oc- 
cupied” land or houses or were the wives of “occupiers.” 


GENERAL REFORMS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


During the nineteenth century Great Britain made other 
notable advances in addition to the reform of Parliament and 
the extension of the suffrage. From 1833 on, Parliament began 
to pass laws to improve the wretched conditions in the fac- 
tories. The working hours for women and children were re- 
duced, and their employment in the mines was prohibited. 
During the long reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901) and her 
successors, labor laws were enacted from time to time to 
safeguard the worker, so that today Great Britain claims to 
do more than any other European country for the welfare of 
factory operatives. 

England achieved religious toleration by abolishing in 1828 
the old laws forbidding dissenters from holding office; and in 
the following year Catholics were put on the same footing as 
other subjects by the passage of the Emancipation Act, which 
admitted them to both Houses of Parliament and to almost all 
government offices. The English criminal law, which had been 
very harsh (two hundred and fifty offenses were regarded as 
punishable by death), was revised, and measures were passed 
providing for government inspection and for improved admin- 
istration of the prisons. A free public-school system was estab- 
lished in 1870. Full liberty of speech was attained and full 
liberty of meeting for political discussion. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century Great Britain had 
continued to maintain her old shipping laws, which permitted 
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only British vessels to transport goods between different parts 
of the empire. She had also a system of tariffs on imported 
goods which were designed to protect British manufacturers 
and business men. A great difference of opinion arose as to 
whether these old restrictions helped or hindered the develop- 
ment of business. The Conservative party believed in protec- 
tive duties; the Liberal party advocated free trade with all 
nations. After much discussion, in 1846 the so-called Corn 
Laws (which imposed duties on grain) were repealed, and 
between 1852 and 1867 all navigation laws were rescinded 
and protective duties were abolished. England became a free- 
trading country, and her policy resulted in a long period of 
business prosperity. 

Except for a short period the Conservatives were in power 
for twenty years, from 1886 to 1906, and interest in general 
reform seemed to have died out in England. But in 1906 the 
Liberals, reénforced by a new labor party and by the Irish 
Nationalists, came into control of the House of Commons. 
A new period of reform then began which continued until it 
was interrupted by the outbreak of the World War in rog14. 

The parties in power agreed that something must be done 
to relieve the poverty in which it was found that a great 
part of the population lived. Bills were introduced providing 
help for those injured in factories and pensions for aged work- 
men no longer able to earn a livelihood; for diminishing the 
evils of sweatshops, where people toiled for cruelly low wages; 
for securing work for the unemployed; for providing meals for 
poor school children; and for properly housing the less well- 
to-do and so getting rid of slums. 

In 1908 Asquith became prime minister and David Lloyd 
George became chancellor of the exchequer, in charge of the 
nation’s finances. In April, 1909, Lloyd George made his 
famous budget speech, in which he declared that if the re- 
forms were to be carried out a great deal of money was neces- 
sary. More taxes must be collected, not from the poor but 
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ftom those best able to pay them. Everyone should make his 
contribution according to his ability. So he advocated that the 
income tax should be increased on incomes above $25,c00 and 
should be lighter on earned than on unearned incomes; that 
those holding land in the neighborhood of cities with a view 
to a rise in value and those: who happened to have mineral 
deposits under their property should share their profit with 
the government; that automobiles, and gasoline for their use, 
should pay a heavier tax; lastly, that the tax on large inherit- 
ances, already large, should be increased. In closing he said: 


Tam told that no chancellor of the exchequer has ever been called on 
to impose such heavy taxes in 1 time of peace. This is a war budget. 
It is for raising money to wage implacable warfare against poverty and 
squalidness. I cannot help hoping and believing that before this gen- 
eration has passed away we shall have advanced a great step towards 
that good time when poverty and wretchedness and human degrada- 
tion, which always follow in its camp, will be as remote to the people 
of this country as the wolves which once infested its forests. 


The budget advocated by Lloyd George passed the House of 
Commons but was rejected by the indignant House of Lords. 
Parliament was dissolved and a new election held to show that 
the voters were on the side of the ministry. Then the Lords 
yielded; but the Liberals had been so exasperated at their 
opposition that, by the Parliament Act of ro1z, they took 
away the power of the Lords to interfere effectively in future 
with the will of the people as expressed in the elections. 


1 According to the terms of this important act, any bill relating to raising 
taxes or making appropriations which the House of Commons passes and sends 
up to the House of Lords, at least one month before the close of a session, may 
become a law even if the House of Lords fails to ratify it. Other bills passed by 
the Commons at three successive sessions and rejected by the Lords may also 
be presented to the king for his signature and become laws in spite of their 
rejection by the Upper House. In this way control of the financial policy of the 
government is practically taken out of the hands of the House of Lords, and in 
the case of all other laws the House of Commons is able, by a little patience and 
by waiting a couple of years, to do what it pleases without regard to the senti- 
ments of the peers, 
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THE IRISH QUESTION 


One of the most acute problems with which Great Britain 
has had to deal has been Ireland. For centuries most of the 
Irish have hated the English, regarding them as their conquer- 
ors and as responsible for the backwardness of the country 
and the poverty of the people. Their grievance goes back as 
far as the days of Henry II, who, in 1172, established his 
overlordship in Ireland and encouraged the English to settle 
around Dublin. From that date the English have from time 
to time seized the lands of the Irish, sometimes crowding 
out the owners and settling on the estates themselves, or, as 
absentee landlords, merely enjoying the revenue which their 
agents sent to them in England. The Tudors adopted a policy 
of Anglicizing the island which was highly exasperating to 
the Irish. The famous ‘‘Poynings’s Act” of 1494 was one of 
the most outstanding affronts, for it gave the English Par- 
liament the power to veto acts of the Irish parliament, and 
amounted to English control of the government. Moreover, 
Henry VIII established the Anglican Church as the official 
form of religion. This was especially distasteful to the Irish, 
since the larger part of the population was, and has remained 
to this day, loyal to the Roman Catholic Church. The griev- 
ances of the Irish have been many and long-standing. 

- The aggressions on the part of the English were the cause 
of constant rebellions. A revolt in the province of Ulster fur- 
nished an excellent opportunity for the English government to 
confiscate a large area in the north of Ireland, and these estates 
were settled chiefly by Scotch colonists who were Protestants 
—the so-called Scotch-Irish. By planting this colony in Ire- 
land (1608) James I hoped to raise up future generations 
which would be more loyal to the crown. Further confiscations 
of property and frightful massacres followed revolts in the 
times of Cromwell and William III. Driven from their homes, 
the Irish sank into poverty or sought their fortune in other 
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countries. The high export duties which the English placed 
on cattle and wool prevented the Irish from developing these 
industries. . 

In addition to the practical difficulties of earning a liveli- 
hood, a large part of the population suffered from the severe 
laws discriminating against Roman Catholics. Catholics could 
not buy or sell land to Protestants nor lease from them for a 
longer period than thirty-one years; they could neither vote 
nor hold office under the government; they were forbidden to 
enter various professions; a special tax was laid on those who 
engaged in certain industries and provision was made against 
their business growing too large; their children were compelled 
to be educated by Protestants; monks were not tolerated, and 
the number of priests was fixed by law. Fortunately these 
rigorous laws were not always carried out. Although Protes- 
tants constituted hardly more than one tenth of the population, 
Catholics were required to pay regular tithes to the Established 
Church from their meager incomes. The collection of this tax 
often resulted in riots and disorder. Discontent finally became 
so widespread that Parliament was compelled to repeal most 
of the anti-Catholic laws and permit Catholics to vote if they 
possessed the necessary property qualifications. Poynings’s 
Act was also repealed, in 1782, and the Irish parliament be- 
came once more independent of London. 

This situation did not last long, however, for a revolt in 1798 
led to the abolition of the Irish parliament. By the Act of 
Union (1801) Ireland was given instead representation in the 
British Parliament through twenty-eight peers in the House of 
Lords and one hundred representatives in the House of Com- 
mons. During the nineteenth century the Irish fought for the 
repeal of all laws which still discriminated against Catholics, 
for a revision of the system of land tenure, and for the restora- 
tion of self-government. 

The first reform to be secured was the abolition of the 
remaining laws against Catholics. After the Catholic Emanci- 
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pation Act of 1829, Catholics were admitted as members of 
Parliament. After a struggle lasting forty years the Protestant 
Church in Ireland was disestablished as the national church, 
and Catholics were no longer compelled to contribute toward 
its support. The satisfactory settlement of the land question 
was a more difficult matter. It was, however, a very vital prob- 
lem, since most of the population were dependent on their 
farms for a living. The absentee landlords or their agents 
refused to keep the farms in proper condition, although they 
sought every excuse for raising the rent of the poor tenant. 
When the peasant himself made any improvement, the agent 
promptly demanded a higher rent for the improved property ; 
and if the tenant could not pay the advanced price, he was 
evicted and his improvements were confiscated. Thousands of 
families were driven from their lands, and those who held on 
to their farms had no incentive to repair the property as it 
gradually fell to ruin. The failure in 1847 of the potato crop, 
on which the peasants depended for food, caused the death of 
many thousands of persons. It was during this period of fam- 
ine that over a million Irishmen emigrated to America, forming 
the beginning of the large Irish population in the United States. 
The peasants took revenge on their landlords for their heart- 
less treatment by various acts of violence. 

There were many thoughtful people in England who felt 
that the Irish situation was intolerable. In 1881 Gladstone, 
the great leader of the Liberal party, succeeded in getting a 
land act passed which provided for the appointment of a land 
commission, to act between landlord and tenant for the purpose 
of seeing that the peasants received fair consideration. The 
good effects of this bill were immediately evident. The Con- 
servative party went even farther in passing the land laws of 
1891 and 1903, which provided for the gradual transfer of the 
land from the owners to the tenants. To assist the Irish in 
buying their farms the government advanced a large sum of 
money in loans, which were to be repaid in installments. 
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The Conservatives hoped by these measures so to improve 
conditions in Ireland as to put an end to the agitation for 
“home rule,” which had been carried on ever since the Irish 
were deprived of their parliament. Secret societies had been 
formed which resorted even to terrorism to force the English 
to restore to them their independent government. The violence 
of these agitators led the moderates in 1870 to form a political 
party, called the Irish Nationalists, which sought to secure 
home rule through constitutional methods by a campaign in 
Parliament. Gladstone, who had been won over to the Irish 
cause, introduced a home rule bill in Parliament in 1886, pro- 
viding for a separate parliament in Dublin. The bill was 
opposed by the Conservatives, who viewed it as threatening 
the unity of the empire. It was defeated, as was also a later 
bill introduced in 1893. 

While the land laws had improved the condition of the Irish 
farmers and had enabled them to regain possession of some of 
the land, these reforms had not, as the Conservative party 
hoped, put an end to the determination of the Irish to rule 
themselves. When a few years later the financial provisions of 
the Land Act broke down and the purchase of land was 
brought to a standstill, the agitation for home rule was re- 
newed with greater earnestness than ever. Just at this time 
the parliamentary elections (1910) showed the Conservative 
and Liberal parties to be almost evenly matched in strength, 
and the Irish Nationalists in the House of Commons found 
themselves holding the balance of power. The Liberals imme- 
diately sought their support by reviving and sponsoring the 
home rule issue. This seeming victory for the Irish cause was 
not received in Ireland itself as might have been expected. The 
Nationalists, who fell in with the plan of the Liberals, found 
that they did not by any means represent the united senti- 
ments of their country. They were attacked by members of their 
own party, by Ulster, and by men of a new party who called 
themselves Sinn Fein (‘We Ourselves”). The members of 
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this group were ardent patriots, eager to revive the Gaelic 
language and culture and bitterly opposed to any connection 
with their ancient enemy, England. They began to work for 
complete independence and the establishment of an Irish re- 
public. From this time on the violent differences in Ireland 
itself among those who wished to remain a part of the empire, 
those who wished to have home rule within the empire, and 
those who wished an independent republic, were as responsible 
for the difficulty in settling the Irish question as the attitude 
of the English had formerly been. 

For the following ten years Ireland found itself in a condi- 
tion of violence and confusion bordering upon downright civil 
war. Ulster refused to listen to any suggestions of uniting with 
the south of Ireland, and collected arms to resist by force any 
attempt to make her do so. Her protest was based upon the 
long-standing animosity between Protestants and Catholics 
and the fear that separation from Great Britain would endan- 
ger her business prosperity. The republican party in the other 
parts of Ireland continued to grow in strength and audacity, 
and during the World War entered into negotiations with 
Germany. This was deemed treasonable by the British govern- 
ment, and a number of Sinn Fein conspirators were executed 
in 1916. This event tended to strengthen the republican party 
through sympathy for the Irish “martyrs.” In January, 19109, 
the independence of Ireland was proclaimed, and an Irish 
legislative body, the Dail Eireann, was created. It chose as 
president of the new republic Eamon de Valera, a college pro- 
fessor. The new government was not recognized by Great 
Britain, and there followed two years of assassinations, im- 
prisonments, executions, and vicious fighting between the Irish 
troops and the so-called ‘Black and Tans” sent over by the 
British to maintain order. For a time all attempts to reéstab- 
lish peace seemed fruitless. 

At length a conference was arranged by Lloyd George with 
the more moderate Irish republicans, which met in London and 
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worked out a form of Irish freedom. Article I of the treaty 
concluded in December, 1921, reads: ; 


Ireland shall have the same constitutional status in the community 
of nations known as the British Empire, as the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa, with a Parliament having powers to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good government of Ireland, 
and an executive responsible to that Parliament, and shall be styled 
and known as the Irish Free State. 


The new government was set up at Dublin, and the Irish Free 
State was admitted to the League of Nations. 

Ulster refused to join with the south and was permitted to 
have its own “Government of Northern Ireland.” De Valera 
and the more extreme republicans continued to fight for the 
absolute and complete independence of Ireland, not only in the 
matter of its domestic affairs but in all military and interna- 
tional matters. But it is hard to convince the British that it 
would be safe to have a power to the west which might support 
their enemies should war come. Ireland at last has home rule, 
but she is neither unified nor completely independent. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: CANADA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND NEw ZEALAND 


The kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State form but a very small part of the vast 
empire now under British dominion. Scattered throughout 
Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and Oceania, the imperial 
territory covers nearly one fourth of the inhabited portions of 
the earth, and one quarter of the peoples of the world owe 
allegiance to the British sovereign. This great commonwealth 
of nations, composed of peoples of diverse race and language 
and of every degree of civilization from the savage to the most 
highly cultivated gentleman, has been built up by occupation, 
conquest, or agreement, since the opening of the seventeenth 
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century. To her supremacy on the sea Britain owes the un- 
rivaled extent of her empire. Her widely distributed realms 
fall into three categories: (1) the self-governing dominions — 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and the Irish Free State—which enjoy complete independence 
within the empire; (2) India; (3) all the rest of the British 
colonies, dependencies, and mandates, some of which exercise 
a measure of self-government, whereas others (the Crown 
Colonies) are governed by Parliament. We turn first to the 
self-governing dominions, the oldest of which is Canada. 
When after a long struggle the British wrested Canada from 
the French in 1760 (see above, p. 88), there were but a quarter 
of a million inhabitants of English extraction. On the eve of 
the American Revolution Parliament passed the Quebec Act 
(1774). In an age of intolerance it recognized the Catholic 
faith and left the French inhabitants their civil laws and 
customs. Many loyalists (called Tories) emigrated during the 
American Revolution and following years, peopling what are 
now called the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. This influx 
of English-speaking people led to the creation of two prov- 
inces, Ontario and Quebec, the one inhabited by English set- 
tlers, the other by the older French colonists. In the course of 
the American Revolution and the War of 1812 the Canadians 
valiantly withstood all invasions from the south and attempts 
to bring about a union with the United States. When in 1837 | 
discontent threatening violence arose over the existing govern- 
ment and its officials, the British government sent over the 
wise Lord Durham to investigate the sources of trouble. His 
report made in 1839, called the Magna Charta of the Colonies, 
strongly advocated responsible government for the British 
colonies. It marks a turning point in the policy of Great 
Britain toward her possessions beyond the sea. Thereafter all 
colonies were accorded the widest liberty that could be recon- 
ciled with the maintenance of the empire. The two provinces 
were united under one government responsible to the people. 
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This was an important step in the direction of the Canadian 
federation, which was organized a few years later. By the 
British North America Act of 1867, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were united into the Dominion 
of Canada, with the provision that the remaining provinces and 
territories might be admitted later. This federation was given 
a constitution, providing for a governor-general representing 
the sovereign of England; a Senate, the members of which are 
appointed for life by the governor-general; and a House of 
Commons, which is the real governing body, elected by popular 
vote. The new plan of federation went into effect on July 1, 
1867, a day which is celebrated as the Canadian national 
holiday, like the Fourth of July in the United States. 

The Dominion of Canada has spread westward and north- 
ward. The rights of the old Hudson’s Bay Company were 
purchased in 1869. The provinces of Manitoba and British 
Columbia were admitted to the union in 1870-1871. In 1905 
the vast regions of Alberta and Saskatchewan were added. 
Railroads were built and projected, and the population, which 
was little over half a million in 1820, had ina century increased 
to eight million. The Canadians have shown little tendency to 
join the great republic to the south of them and they remain 
a distinct nation in that British Commonwealth of Nations 
which is commonly known as the British Empire.* 

Australia and Tasmania are together somewhat larger than 
the United States. Before the coming of the English, late in 
the eighteenth century, they were inhabited by a scanty popu- 
lation of aborigines in a low state of civilization. Captain Cook, 
a distinguished navigator, had taken possession of this scarcely 
known continent in 1770 in the name of the British sovereign. 
For a time England used this distant land as a place to which 
she deported lawbreakers. The discovery of gold in 1851 
brought many settlers and a rapid development of towns and 


1 Newfoundland and Labrador together form a self-governing colony and are 
not a part of the Dominion of Canada. 
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plantations. The several colonies secured self-government 
under the general control of the British crown. 

It was natural that in time the people of these colonies, 
speaking the same language and having the same institutions, 
should seek a closer union. The question of a federation was 
long discussed ; and at last, in 1891, a general convention com- 
posed of delegates from all the states drafted a federal consti- 
tution, which was submitted to the people for their ratification. 
In 1900 the British Parliament passed an act founding the 
Commonwealth of Australia on the basis of this draft. The six 
states—New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia—are now formed 
into a union similar to that of the United States. The king is 
represented by a governor-general; the federal parliament is 
composed of two Houses: a Senate, consisting of six senators 
from each state, and a House of Representatives, chosen in 
the same way as.in the United States. 

To the southeast of Australia, twelve hundred miles away, 
lie the islands of New Zealand, to which English pioneers 
began to go in the early part of the nineteenth century. In 1840 
the English concluded a treaty with the native Maoris, by 
which the latter were assigned a definite reservation of lands on 
condition that they would recognize Queen Victoria as their 
sovereign. Twenty-five years later New Zealand became a 
separate colony, with the seat of government at Wellington. 

During the closing decade of the nineteenth century New 
Zealand became famous for its experiments in social reform. 
Organized labor rose to great power in politics and carried 
through a number of measures conceived in the interest of 
workingmen. Special courts were established to settle disputes 
between employers and their workmen. 

The colony of Victoria vied with New Zealand in respect to 
social reform. Public boards composed of employers and 
workmen were established for the purpose of fixing the min- 
imum wages and standards of work, so that these matters 
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were no longer arranged by private bargaining between in- 
dividuals. The system of secret voting which originated in 
Australia—the so-called ‘Australian ballot”—is a reform 
which has already spread beyond Australasia and is in use 
both in England and in the United States. 


SouTH AFRICA 


Cape Colony, a Dutch settlement in South Africa, was 
turned over to Great Britain at the Congress of Vienna. The 
Dutch farmers (Boers, as they are commonly called) were an 
independent class, strongly attached to their customs (includ- 
ing slavery), and were greatly incensed by the regulations | 
introduced by British officials. The more enterprising Boers 
moved northward and eastward into what later was called 
Natal and Transvaal. They fought the warlike savages and 
took possession of vast areas of farming and grazing land. 
The British pressed after, but concluded that it was not 
worth while to try to control the Dutch beyond the Vaal River, 
so they guaranteed them the right to manage their own affairs 
without interference (1852). Two years later a region south 
of the Vaal, the Orange Free State, was also recognized as a 
practically independent colony of Boers. 

In 1885 the discovery of gold in Transvaal attracted thou- 
sands of miners, speculators, and adventurers, who soon out- 
numbered the Boers. These foreign newcomers (Uitlanders) 
were largely British. They wished to run the government in 
their own interests and planned an uprising to overturn the 
constitution. Transvaal, under its president, Paul Kruger, 
formed an alliance with the Orange Free State, collected arms 
and supplies, and prepared to defend itself against British 
encroachments. 

The British now began to claim that the Boers would not 
be satisfied until they had control of all the British posses- 
sions in South Africa. The Boers, with more reason, as it 
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seemed to the rest of the world, declared that Great Britain was 
only trying to find an excuse for annexing the two republics 
which the Dutch farmers had built up in the wilderness after a 
long fight with the native savages. Finally, in 1899, the weak 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State boldly declared war on 
Great Britain. The Boers made a brave fight, and the British 
managed the war badly. Many Englishmen thought it a shame 
to be fighting Paul Kruger and his fellow farmers; but although 
the general sentiment throughout the world was heartily in 
favor of the Boers, none of the foreign powers intervened. 
The British, after some smarting defeats, soon won the war 
and annexed the two Boer republics. 

With her victory over the brave farmers Great Britain re- 
versed her former policy of harassing them and extended to 
them all the freedom enjoyed by her other colonies. In 1910 
a Union of South Africa was organized on the model of the 
Canadian and Australian federations. 

When war broke out between Great Britain and Germany in 
1914, the Germans expected all the Boers to rise against Great 
Britain, but they were disappointed. There was only a small 
revolt, which was easily suppressed. The prime minister of the 
Union of South Africa, General Botha, who had been the best 
Boer general in the war against Great Britain fifteen years 
before, not only frustrated the uprising of his old comrades but 
conquered German Southwest Africa for the British Empire. 
In addition, South African troops invaded German East Africa 
and fought on the main battle line in France. General Smuts, 
another Boer commander, was prominent in the peace confer- 
ence and showed great wisdom in his recommendations. The 
British look with much natural pride upon this tribute to their 
insight in granting freedom and self-government to the Boers.” 


1There are about six million people in the Union of South Africa, and a large 
portion of these are colored. The white population, including both those of 
English and those of Dutch descent, do not equal in number the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia. 
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In addition to the Union of South Africa, Great Britain has 
three enormous provinces in Africa occupied almost entirely by 
negroes. Lying to the north is the Bechuanaland protectorate, 
inhabited by peaceful native tribes. Beyond Bechuanaland 
and the Transvaal is Rhodesia, which was acquired through 
the British South Africa Company by two annexations in 1888 
and 1898 and, with subsequent additions, brought under the 
protection of the British government. On the east coast, ex- 
tending inland to the great lakes at the source of the Nile, lies 
the valuable grazing land of British East Africa. It is of 
especial importance as controlling the southern approach to the 
Sudan and Egypt. 

In addition to these colonies in Africa, British Somaliland 
was secured on the strait of Bab el Mandeb in 1884 in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the British power in Egypt. 
Along the west coast Great Britain has five centers, Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, and Nigeria, the begin- 
nings of which date back to the times of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the English were ravaging the coast for slaves to carry 
to the New World. The English now, however, are making 
atonement for the past by helping the natives to become 
civilized, sending physicians to fight tropical diseases, and 
governing well. 

Several railways have been built in South Africa, one run- 
ning through the whole country from Cape Town to the north- 
ern border of Rhodesia. There was once much talk of an 
“all-British line from the Cape to Cairo” across Africa, but 
the extension of the Belgian Congo Free State on the north- 
west and especially of German East Africa on the northeast, 
blocked this plan. The hope was revived, however, by the 
victory over the Germans during the World War. At the close 
of the conflict German East Africa was handed over to Great 
Britain under the so-called ““mandatory system,” and German 
Southwest Africa was transferred to the Union of South Africa. 
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India occupies a unique position in the British Empire. 
Four fifths of the colonial subjects of the king of Great Britain 
live in this peninsula, and are alien in race, language, and tradi- 
tion to the mother country. The East India Company, a 
purely business organization, secured the original foothold for 
the English in India, and as early as 1686 declared its inten- 
tion to “establish such a policy of civil and military power and 
create and secure such a large revenue as may be the founda- 
tion of a large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India 
for all time to come.” In Clive’s time the Company succeeded 
in supplanting the French and extending its control into the 
central portion of the peninsula and partially conquering Ben- 
gal. The Company steadily increased in wealth and power, 
and, as its charter permitted, maintained itself much like an 
aggressive state, with its host of officials and its troops, which 
it did not hesitate to employ in its constant conflicts with native 
rulers. 

The scandalous stories which reached London of the graft 
and the despotic behavior of its officials led Parliament in 1784 
to assume the control of political matters and leave only the 
business interests in the hands of the Company. British con- 
trol was extended on all sorts of pretenses and encouraged by 
the constant rivalry of the native princes. During the nine- 
teenth century almost all northern India and Burma were 
brought into the power of the British. 

Great Britain’s conquests naturally caused great bitterness 
among the native princes who lost their thrones and among the 
Mohammedans, who hated the Christians. In 1857 a terrible 
revolt of the Indian troops, known as sepoys, serving under 
British officers took place. The sepoys mutinied at Delhi and 
massacred the English inhabitants of the city; the inhabitants 
of Lucknow rose against the foreigners; and at Cawnpore a 


1See pages 82 ff., above. 
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thousand British men, women, and children were cruelly mas- 
sacred. Many of the sepoys remained loyal, however, and the 
British armies were able to put down the mutiny, with some 
terrible reprisaJs. 

After the suppression of the sepoy rebellion the Parliament 
of Great Britain revolutionized the government of India. The 
administration of the peninsula was finally taken entirely out 
of the hands of the East India Company, which had directed 
it for more than two hundred and fifty years. It was vested 
in the British sovereign (1858), to be exercised under Par- 
liamentary control. On January 1, 1877, Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India amid an illustrious gathering of 
Indian princes and British officials. So the British monarch, 
as Emperor of India, came to rule over more than three hun- 
dred millions of Indian subjects inhabiting a domain embracing 
about eighteen hundred thousand square miles. The Secretary 
of State for India was responsible for Indian affairs; the 
actual administration in India was headed by a viceroy, or 
governor-general, appointed by the British government. 

The construction of railway lines was pushed forward with 
great rapidity, so that the vast interior might be quickly 
reached by troops and an outlet opened for its crops of cot- 
ton, rice, wheat, indigo, and tobacco. Cotton mills arose by 
the tombs of ancient kings, cities increased rapidly in popu- 
lation, and the foreign trade by sea multiplied twenty-fold in 
the following seventy years. About eight hundred newspapers, 
printed in twenty-two languages, including Burmese, Sanskrit, 
and Persian, are published ; educational institutions have been 
provided for nearly five million students. 

There was, however, an ever-increasing discontent with Brit- 
ish rule, especially on the part of Hindus who had had a Euro- 
pean education. As early as 1885 these organized a political 
party called the National Congress, which increased in num- 
bers and became more and more influential. The result was 
that natives began to be admitted to the Indian councils before 
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the World War. There were, nevertheless, somewhat serious 
revolts and disorders, and, in 1912, an attempt was made to 
kill the new viceroy with a bomb. 

When the war came the Indian princes rallied with great 
enthusiasm to the British cause, and by the end of rors over 
two hundred thousand Indian officers and men had joined in 
the conflict. Even the Mohammedans cooperated, in spite of 
the fact that their fellow religionists, the Turks, were on the 
other side. In 1917 the Secretary of State announced in the 
House of Commons that it was the policy of the government 
to increase the number of Indians in every branch of the ad- 
ministration and to foster “the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire.” 

In spite of this there were renewed disorders after the 
armistice was signed. Harsh measures seemed justified, and 
emergency powers were granted to the viceroy and his council. 
The worst outbreak occurred in Amritsar, a large city in the 
Punjab, where two Europeans were killed, a missionary bru- 
tally beaten, and banks and other buildings burned. The 
troops fired on an “unlawful assembly,” killing four hundred 
natives. 

Gandhi, a revered ascetic and holy man, now became prom- 
inent. He denounced the British government in India as 
guilty of “wanton cruelty” and proposed that the Indians 
should adopt a policy of “noncodperation.” British goods 
were to be boycotted, British schools and courts were to be 
eschewed, and no governmental office was to be accepted. 

Under these circumstances a new constitution was worked 
out and approved by Parliament in December, 1919. This 
will be described later (see Chapter XLI). Gandhi continued 
what the government regarded as seditious activities. He was 
sentenced in March, 1922, to six years’ imprisonment, but was 
released at the end of two years on account of ill health. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


WORLD TRADE AND THE GROWTH OF IMPERIALISM 
MopERN MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


As a result of the Industrial Revolution, Europe developed 
her industries so rapidly that her factories produced much 
more than Europeans could use, so new markets were con- 
stantly sought in distant parts of the world. The trade with 
the Far East, which, as we have seen, led to the discovery of 
America, had grown in the nineteenth century to an enormous 
extent, scattering the wares of England, Germany, France, and 
Italy through China and India and the islands of the Pacific. 
The eagerness to secure world trade is one of the great facts of 
modern history, for it led the European nations to plant new 
colonies and to try to monopolize markets in Asia and Africa 
and wherever else they could. This business rivalry fostered 
jealousies and conflicts between the European states and was 
one of the causes of the World War. 

The prodigious expansion of commerce was made possible 
by the discovery that steam could be used to carry goods 
cheaply and speedily to all parts of the earth. Steamships and 
railways have made the world one great market place. 

The problem of using steam to propel ships had long occu- 
pied inventors, but the honor of making the steamship a suc- 
cess commercially belongs to Robert Fulton. In the spring 
of 1807 he launched his Clermont at New York, and in the 
autumn of that year it made its first trip to Albany. Trans- 
oceanic steam navigation began in 1819 with the voyage of the 
steamer Savannah from Savannah to Liverpool, which took 
twenty-five days, sails being used to help the engine. The 
Great Western, which startled the world in 1838 by steaming 
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from Bristol to New York in fifteen days and ten hours, was a 
ship of 1378 tons, 212 feet long, with a daily consumption of 
36 tons of coal.* A commercial map of the world today shows 
that the globe is crossed in every direction by definite routes 
which are followed by innumerable freight and passenger 
steamers plying regularly from one port to another, and few of 
all these thousands of ships are as small as the famous Great 
Western. 

The East and the West have been brought much nearer 
together by the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez, which formerly 
barred the way from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian 
Ocean. This enterprise was carried out under the direction of 
the French engineer Ferdinand de Lesseps. After ten years 
of work the canal was opened to traffic in November, 1860. 

The construction of a canal through the Isthmus of Panama 
was undertaken later, in 1881, by a French company organized 
by De Lesseps; but the company failed, and in 1902 the Con- 
gress of the United States authorized the president to purchase 
for forty million dollars the property in which the French 
investors had sunk so much money. Arrangements with the 
republic of Colombia for the construction of the canal by the 
United States having come to naught, the state of Panama, 
through which the line of the proposed canal passed, seceded 
from Colombia in 1903, and its independence was immediately 
recognized by President Roosevelt. A treaty in regard to the 
Canal Zone was then duly concluded with the new republic, 
and after some delays the work of the French company 
was resumed by the United States and practically completed 
in I915. 

Just as the huge modern steamship has taken the place of 
the schooner for the rapid trade of the world, so, on land, the 


1Compare this with the Lusitania, which had a tonnage of 32,500 tons, en- 
gines of 68,000 horse power, was 785 feet long, and carried a supply of over 5000 
tons of coal for its journey across the Atlantic, which lasted less than five days. 
Later vessels have been constructed of over 50,000 tons. 
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merchandise which used to be dragged by means of horses and 
oxen or carried in slow canal boats is being transported in long 
trains of capacious cars, each of which holds as mvch as fifteen 
or twenty large wagons. The story of the locomotive, like that 
of the spinning machine or the steam engine, is the history of 
many experiments and their final combination by a successful 
inventor, George Stephenson. 

In 1814 Stephenson built a small locomotive, which was used 
at the mines; and in 1825, with the authorization of Parlia- 
ment, he opened between Stockton and Darlington, in the 
northern part of England, a line for the conveyance of passen- 
gers and freight. A road between Liverpool and Manchester 
was formally opened in 1830. The locomotive used weighed 
about seven tons and ran at an average speed of thirteen miles 
an hour—a small affair when compared with the giant loco- 
motive of our day, weighing a hundred tons and running 
fifty miles an hour. Within fifteen years trains were running 
regularly between Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London, and at the close of the century Great Britain had 
twenty-two thousand miles of railway carrying over a billion 
passengers annually. 

The first railway in France was opened in 1828, and the first 
in Germany in 1835. Europe is now bound together by a 
network of over two hundred thousand miles of railway, and 
railway construction before the World War was advancing 
rapidly in Africa and Asia, preparing cheap transportation for 
the products of Western mills and mines. As we shall see, 
the Trans-Siberian road connected Europe overland with the 
Pacific, and Russia also pushed lines southward toward Persia 
and Afghanistan. British India has over thirty-five thousand 
miles of railway; and the importance of the new roads in 
China and Turkey became so great as to involve rival Euro- 
pean nations, each of which wished to control them. 

Quite as essential to the world market as railway and steam- 
ship lines are the easy and inexpensive means of communica- 
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tion afforded by the post, the telephone, the telegraph, and 
the cable. The English “penny post” is now so commonplace 
as no longer to excite wonder, but to men of Frederick the 
Great’s time it would have seemed impossible. In England, 
until 1839, the postage on an ordinary letter was a shilling for 
a short distance. In that year a reform measure long advocated 
by Rowland Hill was passed, establishing a uniform penny 
post throughout Great Britain. Other European countries 
followed the example of Great Britain in reducing postage, 
and before long a letter could be sent almost anywhere in 
the world for five cents. 

Still more wonderful is the development of the telegraph 
system. Cables have been laid under the ocean, connecting all 
countries. Distant and obscure places in Africa and Asia have 
been brought into close touch with one another and with 
_Europe. China now has lines connecting all the important 
cities of the republic and affording direct overland communica- 
tion between Peking and Paris. In October, 1907, Marconi 
established regular communication across the Atlantic by 
means of the wireless system of telegraphy discovered some 
years before; and now the radio permits a person in South 
Africa to listen to an address or a concert in New York. 


MopERN IMPERIALISM 


The Industrial Revolution, which enabled Europe to pro- 
duce far more goods than it could sell in its own markets, 
and the rapid transportation which permitted producers to dis- 
tribute their commodities over the whole surface of the globe, 
combined, as we have seen, to produce a keen competition for 
foreign markets. The European nations secured the control 
of practically all the territory occupied by less progressive 
peoples in Africa and Asia and introduced Western ideas of 
business into China and Japan, where steamships now ply the 
navigable rivers, and railroads are being rapidly built. 
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The process of colonization and of Westernizing the Oriental 
peoples was further hastened by European and American capi- 
talists investing in railroads, mines, and oil wells in backward 
countries. At the opening of the twentieth century Great 
Britain alone had about ten billion dollars invested abroad; 
one fifth of the Russian industrial enterprises were financed ~ 
by foreigners, who were also to a considerable extent con- 
structing the railroads in China. The Germans supplied the 
money for large banking concerns in Brazil, Buenos Aires, 
and Valparaiso, which in turn stimulated industry and the 
construction of railways in South America. 

These two great forces—manufacturers seeking markets for 
their goods and men of wealth seeking investment—affected 
the foreign and commercial relations of every important Euro- 
pean country. They explain why the great manufacturing 
nations embarked on a policy of so-called imperialism, which 
means the business of adding distant territories for the purpose 
of controlling their products, getting the trade with the natives, 
and investing money in the development of natural resources. 
Sometimes this imperialism took the form of outright annexa- 
tion; again, it assumed the form of a “protectorate,” which 
proclaimed the intention of taking advantage of a country’s 
resources without undertaking the full responsibility of gov- 
erning it. Sometimes imperialism went no farther than the 
securing of concessions or privileges in undeveloped countries, 
such as foreigners obtained in China or citizens of the United 
States in Mexico. 

The way for imperialism was smoothed by the missionaries. 
No sooner was a new country brought to the attention of Euro- 
peans than missionaries flocked thither along with the traders 
and soldiers. 

Missionaries not only have spread the knowledge of the 
Christian religion but have carried with them modern scientific 
ideas and modern inventions. They have reduced to writing 
the languages of peoples previously ignorant of the existence 
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of an alphabet. Their physicians have introduced scientific 
methods of treating the sick, and their schools have given 
an education to millions who without them would have been 
left in complete barbarism. Finally, they. have encouraged 
thousands of Japanese, Chinese, and representatives of other 
peoples to visit Europe and America and thus prepare them- 
selves to become apostles of Western ideas among their fel- 
lows. The missionaries have also created a demand for 
Western goods and opened the way for trade. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST 


The relations of Europe to China extend back into ancient 
times. Some of the Roman emperors, including Marcus 
Aurelius, sent embassies to the Chinese monarchs, and in the 
Middle Ages Nestorian missionaries labored to introduce Chris- 
tianity into China. However, it was not until after the open- 
ing of the water route around the Cape of Good Hope that 
European trade with China became important. Early in the 
sixteenth century Portuguese merchants appeared in Chinese 
harbors offering Western merchandise in exchange for tea 
and silks. In 1557 the Portuguese rented a bit of land at 
Macao, off Canton—a post which they hold today. 

However, the Chinese did not welcome foreign interference. 
Their officials regarded the European merchants as barbarians. 
Nevertheless Dutch and English merchants flocked to Canton, 
the sole port at which the Chinese emperor permitted regular 
commerce with foreign countries. 

When in 1839 the Chinese government tried to put a stop 
to the opium trade, which was carried on with great profit by 
English merchants, and informed the British government that 
the traffic would have to be given up, the so-called Opium 
War broke out. 

The British, of course, with their modern means of warfare, 
were speedily victorious, and the Chinese were forced to agree, 
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in the Treaty of Nanking, to pay a heavy indemnity; to cede 
to the British the island of Hongkong, which lies at the mouth 
of the Canton River; and to open to foreign commerce four 
ports, including Shanghai, on the same terms as those that 
held for Canton. The United States, taking advantage of this 
war, secured similar commercial privileges in 1844. 

From the Opium War until recently China has been troubled 
with foreign invasions. Napoleon III, supported by the Brit- 
ish, waged war on China in 1858 and compelled the Chinese 
government to open new ports to European trade, including 
Tientsin, which was dangerously near the capital, Peking. 
But it was not only the distant Europeans who longed to get 
control of Chinese trade; there was a neighboring business 
rival, Japan. 

To the northeast of China lies a long group of islands which, 
if they lay off the eastern coast of North America, would 
extend from Maine to Georgia. This archipelago, comprising 
four main islands and some four thousand smaller ones, is 
the center of the Japanese empire. Before the middle of the 
nineteenth century Japan was still almost completely isolated 
from the rest of the world; but now, through a series of ex- 
traordinary events, she has become one of the conspicuous 
members of the family of nations. Her people, who are some- 
what more numerous than the inhabitants of the British Isles, 
resemble the Chinese in appearance and owe to China the 
beginnings of their culture and their art. 

During the sixteenth century Dutch and English traders 
carried on some business in Japan, but they, as well as the 
missionaries, became disliked and were all driven cut. Fo1 
nearly two centuries Japan cut herself off almost entirely from 
the outer world. In 1853 Commodore Perry landed in Yoko- 
hama and asked that United States ships be permitted to dis- 
pose of their cargoes at one or two ports at least. This was 
allowed, and soon other powers got the right to trade with 
Japan, The Japanese decided that they must acquaint them- 
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selves with European science and inventions if they hoped to’ 
protect themselves against European encroachments. In 1871 
feudalism was abolished, serfdom was done away with, and 
the army and navy were rapidly remodeled on a European 
pattern. In 1889 a constitution was established providing for 
a parliament. Factories were built, several thousand miles 
of railroad were constructed, and Japan was pretty thoroughly 
modernized within a generation. _ 

Japan, having become a manufacturing country, wished to 
extend her trade and was specially anxious to get control of the 
neighboring peninsula of Korea, which was claimed by China. 
The Japanese easily defeated the Chinese in a short war 
(1894-1895). Korea was declared independent (which prac- 
tically meant opening it up to Japan). Russia, however, inter- 
vened to discourage the Japanese from getting a foothold on 
the mainland by inducing China to permit her to build a rail- 
road across Manchuria and to lease Port Arthur to her. This 
she fortified and connected by rail with the T'rans-Siberian 
Railroad. 

Meanwhile the Germans found an excuse for strengthening 
themselves in the same region. A German missionary having 
been murdered in the province of Shantung, which lies oppo- 
site Korea, a German squadron appeared in Kiaochow Bay, 
in November, 1897, landed a force of marines, and raised 
the German flag. As a compensation for the murder of the 
missionary Germany demanded a long lease of the town of 
Kiaochow on the Shantung peninsula, with the right to build 
railways in the region and to work mines. Upon acquiring 
Kiaochow the Germans built harbors and constructed forts, 
military barracks, and machine shops; in short, a German 
town sprang up on the Chinese coast, which, with its defenses, 
was designed to form a base for further extension of Ger- 
many’s sphere of influence. 

Great Britain, learning of the negotiations, sent a fleet north- 
ward from Hongkong to the Gulf of Chihli (or Pechili) and 
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forced China to lease to her Weihaiwei, just between the recent 
acquisitions of Germany and of Russia. 

Great Britain, moreover, believed it to be for her interest to 
be on good terms with Japan; and in 1902 an offensive and 
defensive alliance was concluded between the two powers, bind- 
ing each to assist the other in case a third party joined in a con- 
flict in which either was involved. For example, Great Britain 
was bound to aid Japan in a war with Russia if France or 
Germany intervened on Russia’s side (see footnote, p. 447). 


WESTERN INFLUENCES IN CHINA 


The foreigners were by no means content with establishing 
trading posts in China; they longed to develop the neglected 
natural resources of the empire, to open up communication by 
railroads and steamships, and to Westernize the Orientals, in 
order that business might be carried on more easily with them 
and new opportunities be found for making money for Western 
investors. 

The Chinese at first opposed the building of railroads, but 
several thousand miles of track were laid and many other lines 
planned. Telegraphs and post offices of the European type 
were established. In 1898, after the war with Japan, China 
began to remodel her army and to send her students to study 
in foreign universities. These changes aroused the violent 
opposition of a party known as the “Boxers,” who hated the 
missionaries and business men from the West. They declared 
that the new ideas would ruin their country and that the Euro- 
pean powers would tear China to pieces if given a chance. 

In June, 1900, the Boxers killed the German ambassador, 
besieged the Europeans in Peking, and appeared to be on the 
point of massacring them all. The foreign powers—Japan, 
Russia, Great Britain, the United States, France, and Germany 
—immediately collected a joint army which fought its way 
from the coast to Peking and brought relief to their imperiled 
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fellow countrymen in the Chinese capital. The European troops 
looted the palace of the Chinese emperor, and China was forced 
to pay an indemnity of three hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars and to pledge itself to suppress the Boxers and every 
society that was opposed to the presence of foreigners. 

After the trouble in Peking was over, the Chinese govern- 
ment took up the reforms once more, and in 1906 a proclama- 
tion was issued promising that a Chinese parliament should be 
established and the old system of absolute rule abandoned 
forever. 

Meanwhile the Boxer rising had scarcely been put down 
when it became apparent that Japan and Russia were drifting 
into war. Russia refused to evacuate Manchuria, a province 
of China, and insisted on getting a hold in Korea, even sending 
Cossacks to build forts there. Japan declared that Russia had 
repeatedly promised to withdraw her troops from Manchuria 
and had agreed that Korea should be independent. As the 
Tsar’s government gave the Japanese no satisfaction, they 
boldly went to war with Russia in February, 1904. 

Japan was well prepared for war and was, moreover, within 
easy reach of the field of conflict. The Russian government, 
on the contrary, was corrupt and inefficient and was already 
engaged in a terrible struggle with the Russian people.* The 
eastern boundary of European Russia lay three thousand miles 
from Port Arthur, and the only means of communication was 
the single line of lightly constructed railroad that stretched 
across Siberia to the Pacific. 

The Japanese laid siege to Port Arthur, and for months the 
world watched in suspense the deadly attacks which the Jap- 
anese made upon the Russian fortress. On January 1, 1905, 
after a siege of seven months, Port Arthur surrendered. 

Russia, meanwhile, dispatched its Baltic squadron to the 
Orient. It arrived, May, 1905, in the straits of Korea, where 
Admiral Togo was waiting for it. The Tsar’s fleet was prac- 

1See the following chapter. 
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tically annihilated in a few hours, with terrible loss of life, 
whereas the Japanese came out of the conflict almost un- 
scathed. 

Lest the war should drag on indefinitely, President Roose- 
velt, acting under the provisions of the Hague Convention, 
took measures which brought about a peace. The conference 
between the representatives of Japan and Russia was held at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and on September 5, 1905, the 
Treaty of Portsmouth was signed. This recognized the Japa- 
nese influence as paramount in Korea, which, however, was 
to remain independent.’ Both the Japanese and the Russians 
were to evacuate Manchuria; the Japanese were, nevertheless, 
given those rights in the Liaotung peninsula and Port Arthur 
which Russia had formerly enjoyed. 

Thus this great conflict, produced by the rivalry of the Euro- 
pean powers in the East, was brought to an end, but the 
resources of China and the fact that it had not yet organized 
a strong army or navy encouraged foreign powers to continue 
their interference in Chinese affairs. Nevertheless China was 
changing rapidly, as Japan formerly had changed. Students 
returning home from Western countries determined to over- 
throw the Manchu (or Manchurian) dynasty, which had 
ruled for two hundred and sixty-seven years, and their cor- 
rupt officials. After a short struggle they forced the court 
on February 12, 1912, to declare the abdication of the boy 
emperor then on the throne and the creation of a republic. 

The president of the new republic, Yuan Shih-kai, although 
he posed as a revolutionist, really believed that a monarchy was 
the best form of government for China and longed to become 
the successor of the old Manchu dynasty. He soon fell out 
with the National Convention over the powers which were to 
be enjoyed by the president; and the radicals, realizing their 

1The Japanese did not leave Korea independent. They immediately took con- 


trol of the administration, and finally, by the treaty of August 23, 1910, Korea 
was annexed to the Japanese empire. 
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mistake, attempted to bring about a second revolution. When, 
however, this revolt failed, Yuan Shih-kai proceeded to make 
himself dictator and to work toward reéstablishing the mon- 
archy. He appointed military governors (Tuchuns) over the 
provinces to assist him in keeping the country under his con- 
trol. After his death (June, 1916) the Tuchuns began to fight 
among themselves for supremacy, and the new president and 
the parliament were entirely in their power. Serious dissension 
arose among the various political factions in Peking over the 
entrance of China into the World War, and when parliament 
refused to declare war against Germany it was illegally dis- 
solved. This led to a violent protest on the part of the radicals 
in the south and to the secession of Canton. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a distinguished man of European 
education, an independent government was set up in southern 
China which was to follow more constitutional methods; and 
members of the dissolved parliament hastened to Canton. But 
no real settlement was reached. 

It is very difficult ‘to follow the confused history of China 
since the establishment of the so-called republic. The country 
has been at the mercy of rival military chieftains, who have 
carried on incessant warfare and intrigue to gain power for 
themselves and their party. Brigands have overrun the land 
and made the life of foreigner and of native unsafe. Although 
the parliament has been assembled from time to time at Pe- 
king, it has usually dispersed in disorder. In 1922 one of the 
generals, Wu Pei-fu, won a victory over his rivals and set up 
his candidate as president in 1923. It seemed as if order were 
to be restored; but the parliament broke up, again without 
a constitution. The next year Wu Pei-fu was overthrown by 
his enemies, and a group of generals combined to form a uni- 
fied government with Tuan Chi-jui as president. This move 
was approved by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The numerous parties 
seemed for the time being to be reduced to two, which differed 
in their conception of what the government should be. Wu 
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Pei-fu favored a strong central militaristic government, and 
the opposing party preferred a loose federation with more 
responsibility in the provinces. 

About 1900 China seemed to be entering on a new period 
of industrial activity and progress. Machinery was introduced, 
mills and factories rapidly increased, plans for improved trans- 
portation were made, and the natural resources of the country 
were to be developed. This beginning was checked by con- 
stant civil war and by the intervention of foreigners who strove 
to obtain control of the rich opportunities for business. Foreign 
business men, especially the Japanese, advanced large sums of 
money toward new enterprises, and when China was unable to 
meet her obligations they obtained mortgages and the control 
of the industry. 

While the mass of the population still cling to the ideas and 
customs of their forefathers, Western civilization has begun to 
influence the younger generation, who tend to break away from 
the authority and tradition of the past, much to the horror of 
the older generation. A modern system of education was intro- 
duced about 1905; but the country was kept bankrupt by mili- 
tary expenses, and there were no funds for the development of 
the new type of instruction. 


PARTITION OF AFRICA AMONG EUROPEAN POWERS 


The last great region to attract the attention of Europeans 
looking for trade was Africa. Little was known of the interior 
before 1870. Between 1850 and 1880 many explorers braved 
the torrid heat and the dangers from disease, savages, and 
wild beasts to discover the sources of the Nile and to trace the 
courses of the Zambezi River and the upper Congo. Of these, 
Livingstone and Stanley are best known. 

Stanley’s famous journey through the heart of ‘Darkest 
Africa” naturally aroused the intense interest of all the Euro- 
pean powers, and within ten years after his triumphant return 
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to Marseille in 1878 almost the whole surface of Africa had 
been divided among the European powers or marked out into 
“spheres of influence.’ 

France has almost the whole of the northwestern shoulder of 
the continent, from the mouth of the Congo to Tunis. To be 
sure, a very considerable portion of the French claim is nothing 
but a desert, totally useless in its present state. On the east 
coast of Africa the French control French Somaliland. They 
also hold the island of Madagascar. 

Between 1884 and 1890 Germany, as we have seen, acquired 
four considerable areas of African territory: Togoland, the 
Cameroons, German Southwest Africa, and German East 
Africa, which together included nearly a million square miles. 
The Germans attempted to develop these regions by building 
railways and schools and expending enormous sums in other 
ways, but the wars with the natives and the failure to develop 
much commerce left the experiment one of doubtful value. 

Wedged in between German East Africa and the French 
Congo is the Belgian Congo. King Leopold of Belgium or- 
ganized a company in 1876 to explore this region, and later 
announced that he regarded himself as the ruler of the vast ter- 
ritories of the company. The conduct of this company illus- 
trates the way in which the European invaders were tempted to 
force the natives to work. The savage natives, accustomed to 
a free life in the jungle, hated laying railroad ties, collecting 
rubber juice, or draining swamps for Belgian business men. 
Therefore the company required native chiefs to furnish a 
certain number of workmen, and on their failure to supply 
the demand their villages were often burned. The company 
also required the natives to deliver a-certain quantity of 
rubber each year; failure to comply with these deminands was 
cruelly punished. Protests in Europe and America led the 
Belgian ministry in 1908 to assume complete ownership of 
this territory, heretofore called the Congo Free State, which 
now took the name of the Belgian Congo. 
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South Africa, as has already been explained, had fallen to 
the English. They also gained important territories on the 
east coast running inland to the great lakes of Africa. But 
more important, in some ways, was their control over Egypt, 
which they enjoyed until the end of the World War. That 
ancient seat of civilization had been conquered by the Arabs in 
the seventh century, and in 1517 it fell under Turkish control. 
Shortly after Nelson and the English had frustrated Bona- 
parte’s attempt to bring Egypt under French rule a military 
adventurer from Albania, Mehemet Ali, compelled the Sultan 
to recognize him as governor of Egypt in 1805. Mehemet Ali 
built up an army and a fleet and not only brought all Egypt 
under his sway but established himself at Khartum, where 
he could control the Sudan, or region of the upper Nile. 
Before his death, in 1849, he had induced the Sultan to rec- 
ognize his heirs as rightful rulers (Khedives) of Egypt. 

The importance of Egypt for the Western powers was greatly 
increased by the construction of the Suez Canal, begun in 1859, 
for both Port Said on the Mediterranean and Suez on the Red 
Sea are Egyptian ports. The English were able to get a foot- 
hold in Egypt through the improvidence of the Egyptian ruler, 
Ismail I, who came to the throne in 1863. By reckless extrava- 
gance Ismail involved his country in a heavy debt, which forced 
him to sell a block of his canal shares to the British govern- 
ment. Still badly in debt, however, Ismail was forced by his 
English and French creditors to let them oversee his financial 
administration. This foreign intervention aroused discontent 
in Egypt, and the natives revolted in 1882, demanding “Egypt 
for the Egyptians.” Inasmuch as France declined to join in 
suppressing the rebellion, England undertook it alone and, 
after putting down the uprising, assumed a temporary occupa- 
tion of the country and the supervision of the army and 
finances of Egypt. The British continued their “temporary” 
occupation until shortly after the opening of the World War 
in 1914, when they assumed a protectorate over Egypt. 
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Soon after the British occupation of Egypt trouble arose in 
the Sudan, where a revolt against the Khedive’s government 
was organized under the leadership of Mohammed Ahmed, who 
claimed to be the Messiah and found great numbers of fanatical 
followers, who called him El Mahdi, “the leader.” General 

Gordon was in charge of the British garrison at Khartum. 
Here he was besieged by the followers of the Mahdi in 1885 
and, after a memorable defense, fell a victim to their fury. This 
disaster was avenged twelve years later, when in 1897-1898 
the Sudan was reconquered and the city of Khartum was taken 
by the British under General Kitchener. 

During the occupation of Egypt by the British the progress 
of the country was unquestioned ; industry and commerce de- 
veloped steadily, public works were constructed, and financial 
order was reéstablished under the supervision of the British 
agent, whose word was law. A large dam was built across the 
Nile at Aswan to control the irrigation. There was strict 
honesty in the government, and Egypt had never, in all its 
long history, been so prosperous. 

Nevertheless there was a growing feeling among the Egyp- 
tians that their country should be ruled by their own people 
and not by the British. During the years following the close 
of the World War the Nationalist party under the able leader- 
ship of Zaghlul Pasha made vigorous efforts to force Great 
Britain to terminate its protectorate. Disorder and uprisings 
became so serious that the British finally acknowledged the 
independence of Egypt in 1922. The British reserved the 
right, however, to protect their own and foreign interests in 
Egypt and so retained some control over the new government. 
Sultan Ahmed Fuad Pasha was made king of Egypt. The 
Egyptian constitution establishes a hereditary monarchy and 
provides for a Senate, partly chosen by the king, partly 
elected, and a Chamber of Deputies elected by universal 
suffrage. It also provides for free and compulsory education. 

The Nationalists, however, vigorously protested against the 
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restrictions which Great Britain had placed on Egyptian sover- 
eignty. In September, 1924, Zaghlul Pasha, then Egyptian 
premier, presented to Ramsay MacDonald, the British pre- 
mier, a demand that he withdraw all British troops, officials, 
and advisers from Egypt and the Sudan, that Britain’s control 
over Egypt’s foreign affairs should cease, and that the Suez Ca- 
nal should be placed under international control. The refusal 
by the British of these demands led to a great nationalist 
demonstration, during which General Stack, sirdar of the Egyp- 
tian army and governor-general of the Sudan, was murdered. 
The British seized this opportunity to present a harsh ulti- 
matum, in which they reaffirmed all their claims to control 
Egyptian policy and required the payment of a fine of five hun- 
dred thousand pounds as an indemnity for the murder of their 
general. They demanded the recall of all Egyptian troops 
from the Sudan and gave notice that they proposed to extend 
their irrigation of the Sudan as far as they saw fit. As this 
enterprise threatened to deflect the headwaters of the Nile and 
decrease Egypt’s own water supply, the Egyptians felt this 
to be a more terrifying grievance even than the restrictions on 
their sovereignty. The Egyptian parliament appealed to the 
League of Nations, which refused to take up the matter. The 
British claimed the Sudan, and pronounced the question a 
“domestic” one outside the jurisdiction of the League. 


END OF SPANISH DOMINION IN THE NEw WorLpD 


In striking contrast to the other powers of Europe, occu- 
pied with colonial expansion, stand the two countries which 
in the era of discovery led them all in enterprise and achieve- 
ment—Spain and Portugal.‘ Spain, who once could boast 


1 Portugal, who lost her greatest possession, Brazil, about the same time that 
Spain lost her South American colonies, still retains considerable stretches of 
Africa, as a glance at the map will show, but her holdings in Asia are reduced 
to the posts of Macao in China and of Goa in India. In rg9ro the monarchy was | 
overthrown, and Portugal became a republic. 
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that the sun never set on her empire, had been in decline since 
the days of Philip II. After losing her colonies on the Ameri- 
can continents in the early nineteenth century she made no 
further gains in the other parts of the world to offset her losses. 

In the meantime there was rising to predominance in North 
America a nation that was destined to deal the final blow to the 
Spanish empire. In the universal search for trade American 
business men were in no respect behind their European com- 
petitors. The natural resources of the United States and the 
skill of the American people placed that country among the 
first industrial and commercial powers of the whole world. 
In 1878 a coaling station was secured in the Samoan Islands, 
and later one of the islands was brought under the United 
States flag. In 1898 the Hawaiian Islands were annexed. In 
that same year came the clash between the United States 
and Spain, which put an end to Spanish dominion in the 
New World. 

In 1895 the last of many Cuban insurrections against Spain 
broke out, and sympathy was immediately manifested in the 
United States. In February, 1898, the battleship Maine was 
mysteriously blown up in the harbor of Havana, where it 
had been sent in American interests. Although the cause of 
this disaster could not be discovered, the United States, main- 
taining that the conditions in Cuba were intolerable, declared 
war on Spain in April. The war was brief, for the American 
forces were everywhere victorious. Cuba was declared inde- 
pendent, and Spain ceded Puerto Rico and the Philippines to 
the United States. The following year the Caroline Islands 
were transferred to Germany, and thus the territory of Spain 
was reduced to the Spanish peninsula, a few islands, and her 
holdings in northwest Africa. 

Many forces conspired to extend the influence of the United 
States into Mexico, Central and South America, and the Carib- 
bean. In general the Latin-American peoples were formed 
from an amalgamation of native and European races, both 
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inexperienced in the art of self-government. They were rich in 
natural resources but backward in industries. They needed 
capital to develop their business and foreign enterprise to start 
their factories and railways. As they were near neighbors, the 
United States could not avoid taking an interest in their affairs. 
A Pan-American Congress, composed of delegates from nine- 
teen countries of Latin America, first met in Washington in 
1889 to discuss mutual interests. A bureau of American repub- 
lics—later called the Pan-American Union—was founded in 
Washington, and a handsome building was erected to house it. 

The large population and vast resources of the Latin- 
American countries promise to make them a very important 
factor in the history of the future. The cultivation of friendly 
relations between the United States and the countries to the 
south is one of the chief tasks of the American government. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


RUSSIA AND THE NEAR-EASTERN QUESTION 


RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER I AND NICHOLAS I 


During the nineteenth century Russia came steadily into 
ever closer relations with western Europe. Although still a 
backward country in many respects, she was engaged in slowly 
modernizing herself. The works of some of her writers are 
widely read in foreign lands, especially those of Leo Tolstoi, 
Chekhov, and Turgeniev. The music of Rubinstein, Tschaikov- 
sky, and Rimsky-Korsakov is as highly esteemed in London or 
New York as in Moscow. Even in the field of science such 
names as that of Mendelyeev the chemist and of Metchnikov 
the biologist are well known to their fellow workers in Germany, 
France, England, and America. In 1917 the great social revo- 
lution in Russia roused the keen interest of the whole world. 

When in 1815 Tsar Alexander I returned to St. Petersburg 
after the close of the Congress of Vienna, he could view his 
position and achievements with pride. He had participated in 
Napoleon’s overthrow and had succeeded in uniting the rulers 
of western Europe in that Holy Alliance which he had so much 
at heart. He was the undisputed and autocratic ruler of more 
than half the entire Continent of Europe, not to speak of the 
vast reaches of northern Asia which lay beneath his scepter. 

Under Alexander’s dominion there were many races and 
peoples, differing in customs, language, and religion: Finns, 
Germans, Poles, Jews, Tatars, Armenians, Georgians, and 
Mongols. The Russians themselves, it is true, had colonized 
the southern plains of European Russia and had spread north- 
eastward, even into Siberia. They made up a large proportion 
of the population of the empire, and their language was every- 
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where taught in the schools and used by the officials." The 
people of the grand duchy of Finland, speaking Swedish and 
Finnish, did not like their incorporation with Russia; and the 
Poles, recalling the time when their kingdom far outshone the 
petty duchy of Moscow among the European powers, still 
hoped that some day the kingdom of Poland might form an 
independent nation with its own language and constitution. 

In the time of Alexander I the Russians had not begun to 
flock to the cities, which were small and ill built compared with 
those of western Europe. The great mass of the population 
still lived in the country, and most of the peasants were serfs, 
as ignorant and wretched as those of France or England in the 
twelfth century. 

Alexander I had inherited, as ‘‘Autocrat of all the Russias,” 
a despotic power over his subjects as absolute as that to which 
Louis XIV laid claim. He could appoint or dismiss his minis- 
ters and order the arrest, imprisonment, exile, or execution of 
anyone he chose without consulting or giving an account to 
any living being. Even the Russian national church was under 
his personal control. 

During his early years Alexander entertained liberal ideas, 
but after his return from the Congress of Vienna he began to 
dismiss his liberal advisers. He became as apprehensive of 
revolution as his friend Metternich, and threw himself into the 
arms of the “Old Russian” party, which obstinately opposed 
the introduction of all Western ideas. The Tsar was soon de- 
nouncing liberalism as a frightful illusion which threatened the 
whole social order. He permitted his officials to do all they 
could to stamp out the ideas which he had himself formerly 
done so much to encourage. The censorship of the press put 
an end to the liberal periodicals which had sprung up, and 


1The Cossacks, or light cavalry, who constituted so conspicuous a feature of 
the Russian army, were originally nomadic horsemen on the southern and eastern 
frontiers, composed mainly of adventurous Russians with some admixture of other 
peoples, Certain districts were assigned to them by the government—on the lower 
Don, near the Black Sea, the Urals, and elsewhere—in return for military service. 
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professors in the universities were dismissed for teaching mod- 
ern science. The attraction of the new ideas was, however, so 
strong that the Tsar could not prevent some of his more 
enlightened subjects from following eagerly the course of the 
revolutionary movements in western Europe and reading the 
new books dealing with scientific discoveries and questions 
of political and social reform. 

Alexander I died suddenly on December 1, 1825. The 
revolutionary societies seized this opportunity to precipitate a 
revolt known as the “Decembrist conspiracy.” But the move- 
ment was badly organized; a few charges of grapeshot brought 
the insurgents to terms, and some of the leaders were hanged. 

Nicholas I, Alexander’s successor, never forgot the rebellion 
which inaugurated his reign, and he proved one of the most 
despotic of all the long list of autocratic rulers. His arbitrary 
measures speedily produced a revolt in Poland. Russian troops 
were stationed there in great numbers, Russian officials forced 
their way into the government offices, and the petitions of the 
Polish diet were contemptuously ignored by the Tsar. Secret 
societies then began to promote a movement for the reéstab- 
lishment of the ancient Polish republic, which Catherine II and 
her fellow monarchs had destroyed (see pages 62 ff., above). 
Late in 1830 an uprising occurred in Warsaw; the insurgents 
secured control of the city, drove out the Russian officials, 
organized a provisional government, and, appealing to the 
European powers for aid, proclaimed the independence of 
Poland, January 25, 1831. 

The Tsar’s armies were soon able to crush the rebellion, and 
when Poland lay prostrate at his feet Nicholas gave no quarter. 
He revoked the constitution, abolished the diet, and suppressed 
the national flag. To all intents and purposes Poland became 
henceforth merely a Russian province, governed, like the rest 
of the empire, from St. Petersburg.* 


1Thirty years later, in 1863, the Poles made another desperate attempt to 
free themselves from the yoke of Russia, but without success. 
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Nicholas I sincerely believed that Russia could be saved 
from the “decay” of religion and government, which he was 
convinced was taking place in western Europe, only by main- 
taining autocracy, for this alone was strong enough to make 
head against the destructive ideas which some of his subjects 
mistook for enlightenment. The Russian-Greek Church and 
all its beliefs must be defended and the Russian nation be 
preserved as a separate and superior people who should main- 
tain forever the noble ideas and institutions of the past. Cer- 
tainly a great many of his advisers were well content with the 
system, and his army of officials were loath to recommend 
reform. 

Accordingly the Tsar adopted strong measures to check the 
growth of liberalism. The officials bestirred themselves to 
prevent in every way the admission into Russia of advanced 
Western ideas. Books on religion and science were carefully 
examined by the police or the clergy; foreign works containing 
references to politics were confiscated or the objectionable 
pages were blotted out by the censors. The government offi- 
cials did not hesitate freely to open private letters committed 
to the post. It may be said that, except for a few short in- 
tervals of freedom, this whole system was continued down to 
the World War. 

In 1854 the efforts of Russia to increase her influence in 
Turkey led to a war with France and England. The Russians 
were defeated, and their strong fortress of Sevastopol, in the 
Crimea, was captured by the allies (see below). Nicholas I 
died in the midst of the reverses of the Crimean War, leaving 
to his son, Alexander II, the responsibility of coming to terms 
with the enemy and then, if possible, strengthening Russia by 
reducing the disgraceful political corruption and bribery which 
had been revealed by the war and by improving the lot of the 
people at large, who lived in poverty and degradation. 
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Nearly half the Tsar’s subjects were serfs, whose bond- 
age and wretched lives seemed to present an insurmountable 
barrier to general progress and prosperity. The landlord 
commonly reserved a portion of his estate for himself and 
turned over to his serfs barely enough to enable them to keep 
body and soul together. They usually spent three days in the 
week cultivating their lord’s fields. He was their judge as 
well as their master and could flog them at will. The Rus- 
sian serfs were indeed practically slaves and were viewed as 
scarcely more than beasts of burden. 

From time to time the serfs, infuriated by the hard condi- 
tions imposed upon them, revolted against their lords. During 
the reign of Catherine the Great a general uprising had taken 
place and was put down only with terrible bloodshed and 
cruelty. Under Nicholas I over five hundred riots had oc- 
curred, and these seemed to increase rather than diminish, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the police and the severity 
of the government. 

Alexander IJ, fearful lest the peasants should again attempt 
to win their liberty by force, decided that the government must 
undertake the difficult task of freeing forty millions of his 
subjects from serfdom. After much discussion he issued an 
emancipation proclamation on March 3, 1861, on the eve of 
the great civil war which was to put an end to negro slavery 
in the United States. 

In his anxiety to prevent any loss to the landowners, who 
constituted the ruling class in the Russian government, the 
Tsar did his work in a very half-hearted manner. It is true 
that the government deprived the former lord of his right to 
force the peasants to work for him and pay him the old dues; 
he could no longer flog them or command them to marry 
against their will; but the peasants still remained bound to 
the land, for they were not permitted to leave their villages 
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without a government pass. The landlords surrendered a 
portion of their estates to the peasants, but this did not 
become the property of individual owners, but of the village 
community as a whole. The land assigned to each village 
was to be redistributed periodically among the various fam- 
ilies of the community so that, aside from his hut and garden, 
no peasant could lay claim permanently to any particular plot 
of land. 

The Russian government dealt very generously with the 
landlords. It not only agreed that the peasants should be 
required to pay for such land as their former masters turned 
over to them, but commonly fixed the price at an amount far 
greater than the real value of the land—a price which the 
government paid and proposed to collect in installments from 
the serfs. 

His new “freedom” seemed to the peasant little better than 
that of a convict condemned to hard labor in the penitentiary. 
Indeed, he sometimes refused to be “freed” when he learned 
of the hard bargain which the government proposed to drive 
with him. There were hundreds of riots while the readjust- 
ments were taking place, which were sternly suppressed by the 
government. The peasants were compelled by force of arms. 
to accept their “liberty” and pay the land tax which emancipa- 
tion imposed upon them. 

Naturally, if the people in a given community increased, the 
size of the individual allotments inevitably decreased, and with 
that the chances of earning a livelihood. More than fifty years 
after the “freeing” of the serfs the peasant had on the average 
scarcely half as much land as that originally assigned to him. 
Although he lived constantly on the verge of starvation, he fell 
far behind in the payment of his taxes, so that in 1904 the Tsar, 
in a moment of forced generosity, canceled the arrears, which 
in any case the peasants could never have paid. A little later 
the Tsar issued an order permitting the peasants to leave their 
particular village and seek employment elsewhere. They might, 
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on the other hand, become owners of their allotments. This led 
to the practical abolition of the ancient mir, or village commu- 
nity, and left millions of peasants as tenants of great landlords 
and sometimes as owners of their holdings.’ All these bitter 
‘ancient grudges of the Russian peasants explain the ruthless 
way in which they dispossessed the hated landlords as soon 
as the Bolshevik revolution afforded them a chance. 


THE RUSSIAN TERRORISTS 


In spite of freeing the serfs Alexander IT regarded reformers 
with the utmost suspicion and began to arrest the more ac- 
tive among them. The prisons were soon crowded, and hun- 
dreds were banished to Siberia. The Tsar and his police 
seemed to be the avowed enemies of all progress, and anyone 
who advanced a new idea was punished as if he had committed 
a murder. No preparation of the people for representative 
government could go on so long as the police were arresting 
men for forming debating clubs. It seemed to the more ardent 
reformers that there was no course open but to declare war 
on the government as a body of cruel, corrupt tyrants who 
would keep Russia in darkness forever. They argued that the 
atrocious acts of the officials must be exposed, the govern- 
ment intimidated, and the eyes of the world opened to the 
horrors of the situation, by startling acts of violence. So some 
of the reformers became terrorists, not necessarily because 
they were depraved men or loved bloodshed but because some, 
at least, were convinced that there was no other way to save 
their beloved land from the fearful oppression under which 
it groaned. 

The government fought terrorism with terrorism. In 1879 
sixteen suspected revolutionists were hanged and scores were 
sent to the dungeons of St. Petersburg or to the mines of 

1These village communities had long existed in Russia, since the lords had 


usually found it convenient to have the village redistribute the land from time 
to time among the serfs as the number of inhabitants changed. 
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Siberia. The terrorists, on their part, retaliated by attacks on 
the Tsar and his government. Attempts were made to blow 
up a special train on which the Tsar was traveling, and in 
another effort to kill him the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg 
was wrecked by a revolutionist disguised as a carpenter. 

In short, the efforts of the Tsar’s officials to check the revolu- 
tionists proved vain, and the minister to whom the Tsar had 
given almost dictatorial powers to suppress the agitation finally 
saw that the government must make some concessions in order 
to pacify its enemies; so he advised Alexander II to grant a 
species of constitution, in which he should agree to convoke an 
assembly elected by the people and thereafter ask its opinion 
and counsel before making new and important laws. The Tsar 
finally consented, but it was too late. On the afternoon that he 
gave his assent to the plan he was assassinated as he was driv- 
ing to his palace (March, 1881). 

The reign of Alexander II had not been entirely given up to 
internal changes and repression, however. In 1877 Russia was 
again at war with Turkey, aiding the “south Slavs’’—Serbians, 
Montenegrins, and Bulgarians—in their attempt to throw off 
the Turkish yoke. Successful in arms, Russia was, however, 
obliged to relinquish most of her gains and those of her allies 
by a congress of the European powers held at Berlin in 1878 
(see page 437, below). 

While the body of the murdered Tsar, Alexander II, was. 
still lying in state, the executive committee of the revolution- 
ists issued a warning to his son and successor, Alexander ITI, 
threatening him with the evils to come if he did not yield 
to their demand for representative government, freedom of 
speech and of the press, and the right to meet for the discus- 
sion of political questions. The new Tsar was not, however, 
moved by the appeal, and the police redoubled their activity. 
The plans of reform were repudiated, and the autocracy set- 
tled back into its usual despotic habits. The terrorists realized 
that for the time being they had nothing to gain by further 
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acts of violence, which would serve only to strengthen the 
government they were fighting. It was clear that the people 
at large were not yet ready for a revolution. 

The reign of Alexander III (1881-1894) was a period of 
quiet, during which little progress seemed to be made. The 
people suffered the oppression of the government officials with- 
out active opposition. Their occasional protests were answered 
by imprisonment, flogging, or exile, for Alexander III and his 
intimate advisers believed quite as firmly and religiously in 
autocracy as Nicholas I had done. Freedom and liberalism, 
they agreed, could serve only to destroy a nation. All ideas of 
democracy which had produced revolutions in western Europe 
must be kept out at all cost. 


EcoNomic EXPANSION OF RUSSIA 


It became increasingly difficult, however, to keep Russia 
“frozen”; for during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the spread of democratic ideas had been hastened by 
the coming of the steam engine, the factory, and the locomotive, 
all of which served to unsettle the humdrum agricultural life © 
which the great majority of the people had led for centuries. 
In spite of her mineral resources Russia had lagged far be- 
hind her Western neighbors in the use of machinery. She had 
little capital, no adequate means of transportation across 
the vast stretches of country that separated her chief towns, 
and the governing classes had no taste for manufacturing 
enterprises. 

The liberation of the serfs, with all its drawbacks, favored 
the growth of factories, for the peasants were sometimes per- 
mitted to leave their villages for the manufacturing centers 
which were gradually growing up. The value of the prod- 
ucts of the chief industries doubled between 1887 and 1897, 
and the number of people employed in them increased from 
one million three hundred thousand to over two millions. 
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Along with this business development went the construction 
of great railway lines, built largely by the government with 
money borrowed from capitalists in western Europe. Some 
of the railroads were constructed chiefly for political and mili- 
tary purposes, but others were designed to connect the great 
factory centers. Railway building was first seriously under- 
taken in Russia after the disasters of the Crimean War, when 
the soldiers suffered cruel hardships in consequence of the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies. By 1878 upward of eight 
thousand miles had been built, connecting the capital with the 
frontiers of European Russia. In 1885 the railway advance 
toward the frontiers of India* was begun, and within a short 
time Afghanistan was reached and communication opened to 
the borders of China. Important lines were also built in the 
region between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

The greatest of all railway undertakings was the Trans- 
Siberian road, which was rendered necessary for the trans- 
portation of soldiers and military supplies to the eastern 
boundary of the empire. Communication was established be- 
tween St. Petersburg and the Pacific in 1900, and a branch line 
from Harbin southward to Port Arthur was soon finished. 


+The expansion of Russia to the southeast was very rapid. In 1846 the 
southern boundary ran along the lower edge of the Aral Sea. In 1863 Russia, 
claiming that the Turkestan tribesmen pillaged caravans and harried her frontiers, 
sent forces which captured the cities of Turkestan, Chemkent, and Tashkent, and 
two years later organized the region into the new province of Russian Turkestan. 
Shortly afterward the Ameer of Bokhara declared war on the Tsar, only to have 
the Russians occupy the ancient city of Samarkand and later establish a pro- 
tectorate over Bokhara, which brought them to the borders of Afghanistan. In 
1872 the Khan of Khiva was reduced to vassalage. During the following years 
(1873-1886) the regions to the south, about Merv, down to the borders of Persia 
and Afghanistan, were gradually annexed. In 1876 the province of Kokand on 
the boundary of the Chinese Empire was seized and transformed into the prov- 
ince of Fergana. By securing railway concessions and making loans to the Shah 
the Russians became powerful in Persia, and thus all along their southeastern 
frontiers they struggled for predominance against British influence. In 1907 the 
British and Russian governments came to a settlement in regard to their spheres 
of influence in Persia. 
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One could, before the World War, travel in comfort, with few 
changes of cars, frem Havre to Vladivostok via Paris, Co- 
logne, Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, Irkutsk on Lake Baikal, and 
Harbin, a distance of seventy-three hundred miles. In addi- 
tion to the main line, some important branches were built 
and more planned. By means of these the vast plains of 
central Asia may before long be peopled as the plains of 
America have been. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DISCONTENT UNDER NicHoras II 
(1894-1917) 

When Nicholas II succeeded his father, Alexander III, in 
1894, he was but twenty-six years old, and there was some 
reason to hope that he would face the problems of this new 
industrial Russia in a progressive spirit. He had had an oppor- 
tunity in his travels to become somewhat familiar with the gov- 
ernments of western Europe, and one of his first acts was to 
order the imprisonment of the prefect of police of St. Peters- 
burg for annoying the correspondents of foreign newspapers. 
Nicholas, however, quickly dispelled any illusions which his 
more liberal subjects entertained. ‘‘Let it be understood by 
all,” he declared, ‘“‘that I shall employ all my powers in the best 
interests of the people, but the principle of autocracy will be 
sustained by me as firmly and unswervingly as it was by my 
never-to-be-forgotten father.” 

The censorship of the press was made stricter than ever, one 
decree alone adding two hundred books to the already long list 
of those which the government condemned.* The distinguished 
historian Professor Milyoukov was dismissed from the Univer- 
sity of Moscow on the ground of his “generally noxious tend- 
encies,” and other teachers were warned not to talk about 
government. 

1 Among the books which the government prohibited in public libraries were 


the Russian translations of Mill’s Political Economy, Green’s Short History of 
the English People, and Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
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Nowhere did the Tsar show his desire for absolute control 
more clearly than in his dealings with Finland. When Alexan- 
der I had annexed that country in 1809 he had permitted it to 
retain its own diet and pass its own laws, although of course 
it recognized the Tsar as its ruler under the title of “Grand 
Duke.” The Finns cherished ‘their independence and have in 
recent times shown themselves one of the most progressive 
peoples of Europe. In 1899, however, Nicholas began a harsh 
and determined Russification of Finland. He sent heartless 
officials, like Plehve, to represent him and crush out all opposi- 
tion to his changes. He undertook to substitute the Russian 
language, so far as possible, for the Finnish. 

Finally, on June 17, 1904, the Russian governor of Finland 
was assassinated by the son of one of the senators, who then 
killed himself, leaving a letter in which he explained that he 
had acted alone and with the simple purpose of forcing on the 
Tsar’s attention the atrocities of his officials. A year later the 
Tsar, under the influence of revolution at home and disaster 
abroad, consented to restore to Finland all her former rights. 

We must now trace the history of the terrible struggle be- 
tween the Russian people and their despotic government, which 
began openly in 1904. In 1902 an unpopular minister of the 
interior had been assassinated, and the Tsar had appointed a 
still more unpopular man in his place, namely, Plehve, who was 
notorious for his success in hunting down those who criticized 
the government and for the vigor with which he had carried on 
the Russification of Finland. 

Plehve connived at the persecution of those among the Tsar’s 
subjects who ventured to disagree with the doctrines of the 
Russian official church, to which every Russian was supposed 
to belong. The Jews suffered especially. There were mas- 
sacres at Kishinev and elsewhere in 1903 which horrified the 
Western world and drove hundreds of thousands of Jews to 
foreign lands, especially to the United States. There is good 
reason to believe that Plehve actually arranged these mas- 
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sacres. At all events he continued to tolerate them until a 
bomb put an end to his career in the summer of 1904. 

Plehve was mistaken, however, in his belief that all the 
trouble came from a handful of deluded fanatics. Among those 
who detested the cruel and corrupt government which he rep- 
resented were the professional men, the university professors, 
the enlightened merchants and manufacturers, and the public- 
spirited nobility. These were not at first organized into a 
distinct party, but in time they came to be known as the 
Constitutional Democrats. They hoped that a parliament 
elected by the people might be established. They demanded 
freedom of speech and of the press, the right to hold public 
meetings for the purpose of discussing public questions, and 
the abolition of the secret-police system and of arbitrary 
imprisonment and religious persecutions. 

In the towns a socialistic party had been growing up which 
advocated the theories of the Western prophet of socialism, 
Karl Marx (see Chapter XL). It desired all the reforms advo- 
cated by the Constitutional Democrats just described, but 
looked forward to the time when the workingmen would be- 
come so numerous and powerful that they could seize the gov- 
ernment offices and assume the management of lands, mines, 
and factories, which should thereafter be used for the benefit 
of all rather than for the small class of rich men who then 
owned them. Unlike the reformers next to be described, they 
did not believe in terrorism or in murderous attacks upon 
unpopular government officials. 

In contrast with these were those Russian agitators— 
forerunners of the Bolsheviki—who belonged to the Socialist 
Revolutionary party, which was well organized and was re- 
sponsible for the chief acts of violence during the years of 
the revolution. They maintained that it was right to make 
war upon the government, which was oppressing them and 
extorting money from the people to fill the pockets of dis- 
honest officeholders. Its members selected their victims from 
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the most notoriously cruel among the officials, and after a 
victim had been killed they usually published a list of the 
offenses which cost him his life. Lists of those selected for 
assassination were also prepared, after careful consideration, 
by their executive committee.. 

The more the Tsar sought to stamp out all protest against 
the autocracy, the more its enemies increased; and at last, in 
1904, the open revolution may be said to have begun. On 
February 5 of that year a war commenced with Japan (see 
pages 405 f., above), which was caused by Russia’s encroach- 
ments in Korea and her evident intention of permanently 
depriving China of Manchuria. The liberals attributed the 
conflict to bad management on the part of the Tsar’s officials 
and declared it to be inhuman and contrary to the interests 
of the people. Whatever the cause, disaster was the outcome. 
The Japanese defeated the Russians in Manchuria in a series 
of terrific conflicts. The Russian fleets in the East were anni- 
hilated; and on January 1, 1905, Port Arthur fell after a 
terrible siege. 

The war produced a stagnation of commerce and industry, 
and strikes became common. At the same time the crops 
failed, and the starving peasants sacked and burned the houses 
and barns of the nobles. It became known that the government 
officials had been stealing money which should have gone to 
strengthen and equip the armies: rifles had been paid for 
which had never been delivered, supplies had been bought 
which never reached the suffering soldiers, and, most scanda!- 
ous of all, high Russian dignitaries had even misappropriated 
the funds of the Red Cross Society for aiding the wounded. 

On January 22, 1905, a fearful event occurred. The work- 
ingmen of St. Petersburg had sent a petition to the Tsar and 
had informed him that on Sunday they would march to the 
palace humbly to pray him in person to consider their suffer- 
ings, since they had no faith in his officials or ministers. When 
Sunday morning came, masses of men, women, and children, 
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wholly unarmed, attempted to approach the Winter Palace in 
the pathetic hope that the “Little Father,” as they called the 
Tsar, would listen to their woes. Instead, the Cossacks tried 
to disperse them with their whips, and then the troops which 
guarded the palace shot and cut down hundreds and wounded 
thousands in a conflict which continued all day. “Red Sun- 
day” was, however, only the most impressive of many similar 
encounters between citizens and the Tsar’s police. 


AUTOCRACY AND THE DuMA 


Finally the Tsar so far yielded to the pressure of public 
opinion that on August 19 he promised to summon a Duma, or 
council, which should meet not later than January, 1906. It 
was to represent all Russia, but to have no further power than 
that of giving the ruler advice in making the laws, for the Tsar 
refused to give up his old autocratic prerogatives. 

This was a bitter disappointment to even the most moderate 
liberals. It was pointed out that both the workingmen and the 
professional men were excluded by the regulations from voting. 
A more effective measure in bringing the Tsar and his advisers 
to terms was a great general strike in the interest of reform 
which began late in October, 1905. All the railroads ‘stopped 
running; in all the great towns the shops, except those that 
dealt in provisions, were closed; gas and electricity were no 
longer furnished; the law courts ceased their duties; and 
even the apothecaries refused to prepare prescriptions until 
reforms should be granted. 

The situation soon became intolerable; and on October 29 
the Tsar announced that he had ordered the “government” to 
grant the people freedom of conscience, speech, and associa- 
tion, and to permit the classes which had been excluded in his 
first edict to vote for members of the Duma. Lastly, he agreed 
“to establish an immutable rule that no law can come into 
force without the approval of the Duma.” 
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The elections for the Duma took place in March and April, 
1906, and, in spite of the activity of the police, resulted in an 
overwhelming majority for the Constitutional Democrats. The 
deputies to the Duma assembled in no humble frame of mind. 
Like the members of the Estates General in 1789, they felt that 
they had the nation behind them. They listened stonily to the 
Tsar’s remarks at the opening session, and it was clear from 
the first that they would not agree any better with their mon- 
arch than the French deputies had agreed with Louis XVI and 
his courtiers. 

The Tsar’s ministers would not codperate with the Duma in 
any important measures of reform, and on July 21 Nicholas II 
declared that he was “cruelly disappointed” because the depu- 
ties had not confined themselves to their proper duties and had 
commented upon many matters which belonged to him. He 
accordingly dissolved the Duma, as he had a perfect right to 
do, and fixed March 5, 1907, as the date for the meeting of a 
new Duma. 

The revolutionists made an unsuccessful attempt in August 
to blow up the. Tsar’s chief minister in his country house and 
continued to assassinate governors and police officials. The 
“Black Hundreds,” on the other hand, murdered Jews and 
liberals, and the government established courts-martial to 
insure the speedy trial and immediate execution of revolution- 
ists. In the two months September and October, 1906, these 
* courts summarily condemned three hundred persons to be shot 
or hanged. During the whole year some nine thousand persons 
were killed or wounded for political reasons. 

A fearful famine was afflicting the land at the end of the 
ear, and it was discovered that a member of the Tsar’s minis- 
ry had been stealing the money appropriated to furnish grain 

to the dying peasants. An observer who had traveled eight 
hundred miles through the famine-stricken district reported 
that he did not find a single village where the peasants had food 
enough for themselves or their cattle. The conditions were 
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terrible for in some places the peasants were reduced to 
eating bark and the straw used for their thatch roofs. 

In October, 1906, the decree was issued permitting the 
peasants to leave their particular village community and join 
another or to seek employment elsewhere. On November 25 
the peasants were empowered to become owners of their allot- 
ments, and all redemption dues were remitted. This constituted 
the first step toward a practical abolition of the system of com- 
mon ownership by village communities, described above, which 
was finally achieved by a law of June 27, 1910. This was the 
beginning of the great social changes in Russia, which were 
greatly hastened and extended in a most reckless fashion by 
the Bolshevik revolution that followed the World War. 

The Tsar continued to summon the Duma regularly, but so 
arranged the system of voting for its members that only the 
conservative classes of the nation were represented, and his 
officials did all they could to keep out liberal deputies. In spite 
of this the fourth Duma, elected in 1912, showed much in- 
dependence in opposing the oppressive rule of the Tsar’s min- 
isters. Although parliamentary government was by no means 
won in Russia, many important reforms were achieved. The 
Tsar, however, continued to retain the title of “Autocrat of 
all the Russias,” and his officials went on persecuting those 
who ventured to criticize the government, until the revolution 
of March, 1917, deprived them of all power (see pages 465 ff., 
below). 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE: THE CRIMEAN WAR 
(1854-1856) 

The relations of the western European states with Rus- 
sia as well as among themselves have been deeply affected 
since the opening of the nineteenth century by the so-called 
near-Eastern question. This was the great problem of what 
was to become of southeastern Europe, which had been over- 
whelmed by the Turks in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
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turies (see Chapter XXI, above). The Balkan Peninsula is 
inhabited to a considerable extent by Slavs; Russia claimed 
to have some fraternal solicitude for their welfare as well as 
to be the natural protector of adherents to their form of 
Christianity, the Greek Orthodox Church, which was the 
State church of Russia. An event in the Balkan Peninsula 
touched off the fuse that ignited the conflagration of the 
World War; consequently none of us can be indifferent to 
the strange history and complexities of the Balkan situation. 

Austria had long been a next-door neighbor of the Turks, 
but by the year 1600 the Mohammedans had been driven out 
of Hungary. This country came under the rule of the House 
of Hapsburg, which ardently desired to extend its control far- 
ther into Turkish territory. In 1774 Catherine the Great had 
secured the Crimea and so got a footing for Russia on the 
Black Sea, which was extended by Alexander I, who won Bes- 
sarabia (also on the Black Sea). But so far Russia has never 
been able to win its longed-for goal, Constantinople, which 
remains to this day the prized conquest of the Turks, although 
after the World War it ceased to be the capital of their empire. 

Shortly after the Congress of Vienna the Serbians, who had 
for a number of years been in revolt against the Turks, were 
able to establish their practical independence (1817), and 
Serbia, with Belgrade as its capital, became a principality 
tributary to Turkey. This was the first of a series of Balkan 
states which have emerged during the nineteenth century from 
beneath the Mohammedan inundation. In the later Middle 
Ages Serbia, as was pointed out earlier, had been a consider- 
able power, and its people had never forgotten their former 
glory as an independent and aggressive state. 

The next Balkan state to gain its independence was Greece, 
whose long conflict against Turkish despotism aroused through- 
out Europe the sympathy of all who appreciated the glories of 
ancient Greece. The inhabitants of the land of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Demosthenes were, it is true, scarcely to be regarded as 
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descendants of the Greeks, and the language they spoke dif- 
fered greatly from the ancient tongue. At the opening of the 
nineteenth century, however, the national spirit once more 
awoke in Greece, and able writers made modern Greek a liter- 
ary language and employed it in stirring appeals to the patriot- 
ism of their fellow countrymen. 

In 1821 an insurrection broke out in Morea, as the ancient 
Peloponnesus is now called. The movement spread through 
the peninsula; the atrocities of the Turks were rivaled by 
those of the Greeks, and thousands of Mohammedans—men, 
women, and children—were slaughtered. On January 27, 
1822, the Greek National Assembly issued a proclamation of 
independence. 

To Metternich this revolt seemed only another illustration of 
the dangers of revolution, but the liberals throughout Europe 
enthusiastically sympathized with the Greek uprising, since it 
was carried on in the name of national liberty. Intellectual 
men in England, France, Germany, and the United States held 
meetings to express sympathy for the cause, and to the ardent 
Christian it seemed a righteous war against infidels and perse- 
cutors. Soldiers and supplies poured into Greece. Indeed, the 
Greeks could scarcely have freed themselves had the European 
powers refused to intervene. 

It is needless to follow the long negotiations between the 
various European courts in connection with Greek affairs. In 
1827 Great Britain, France, and Russia signed a treaty at 
London providing for a joint adjustment of the difficulty, on 
the ground that it was necessary to put an end to the sangui- 
nary struggle which left Greece and the adjacent islands a prey 
“to all the disasters of anarchy, and daily causes fresh imped- 
iments to the commerce of Europe.’ The Porte (that is, the 
Turkish government) having refused to accept the media- 
tion of the allies, their combined fleets destroyed that of the 
Sultan at Navarino in October, 1827. Thereupon the Porte 
declared a “holy war” on the unbelievers, especially the Rus- 
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sians. But the latter were prepared to push the war with 
vigor, and they not only actively promoted the freedom of 
Greece but forced the Sultan to grant practical independence 
to the Danubian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which came thereby under Russian influence and later were 
united into the kingdom of Rumania. Turkey was no longer 
able to oppose the wishes of the allies, and in 1832 Greece 
became an independent state, choosing for its king Prince 
Octo of Bavaria. 

A fresh excuse for interfering in Turkish affairs was afforded 
the Tsar two decades later. Complaints reached him that 
Christian pilgrims were not permitted by the Turks (who had 
long been in possession of the Holy Land and Jerusalem) freely 
to visit the places made sacred by their associations with the 
life of Jesus. Russia seemed the natural protector of those, at 
least, who adhered to her own form of Christianity, and the 
Russian ambassador rudely demanded that the Porte should 
grant the Tsar a protectorate over all the Christians in Turkey. 

When news of this situation reached Paris, Napoleon III, 
who had recently become emperor and was anxious to take a 
hand in European affairs, declared that France, in virtue of 
earlier treaties with the Porte, enjoyed the right to protect 
Catholic Christians. He found an ally in Great Britain, which 
feared that if Russia took Constantinople it would command 
the route to India, and which accordingly advised the Sultan 
not to accede to Russia’s demands. When the Tsar’s troops 
marched into the Turkish dominions, France and Great Brit- 
ain came to the Sultan’s assistance and declared war upon 
Russia in 1854. 

The Crimean War, which followed, owes its name to the 
fact that the operations of the allies against Russia culminated 
in the long and bloody siege of Sevastopol, in the southern part 
of the Crimean peninsula. Every victory won by the allies was 
dearly bought. The British soldiers suffered at first in conse- 
quence of the inefficiency of the home government in sending 
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them the necessary supplies. The Russians, however, were 
disheartened by the sufferings of their own soldiers, the ineffi- 
ciency and corruption of their officials, and the final loss of the 
mighty fortress of Sevastopol. They saw, moreover, that their 
near neighbor, Austria, was about to join their enemies. The 
new tsar, Alexander Il, therefore consented in 1856 to the 
terms of a treaty drawn up at Paris.’ 

This treaty recognized the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire and guaranteed its territorial integrity. The ‘Sublime 
Porte” was also included within the scope of the international 
law of Europe, from which it had hitherto been excluded as an 
infidel and barbarous government, and the other powers agreed 
not to interfere further with the domestic affairs of Turkey. 
The Black Sea was declared neutral territory and its waters 
were thrown open to merchant ships of all nations, but no war- 
ships were to pass through the Bosporus or the Dardanelles. 
In short, Turkey was preserved and strengthened by the inter- 
vention of the powers as a bulwark against Russian encroach- 
ment in the Balkan Peninsula; but although the Sultan made 
liberal promises nothing was really done to reform the Turk- 
ish administration or to make the lot of the Christian subjects 
more secure. 


Tue Russo-TuRKISH War (1877-1878) AND 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 


Some idea of the situation of the people under the Sul- 
tan’s rule may be derived from the report of an English 
traveler (Mr. Arthur Evans) in 1875. In the Turkish prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina he found that outside the . 
large towns, where European consuls were present, there was 
no safety for the honor, the property, or the lives of the Chris- 
tians, because the authorities were blind to any outrage com- 

1It will be remembered that Sardinia had joined the allies against Russia, and 


in this way forced the powers to admit it to the deliberations at Paris, where 
Cavour seized the opportunity to plead the cause of Italy (see page 349, above), 
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mitted by a Mohammedan. The Sultan’s taxes fell principally 
on the peasants, in the form of a tenth of their produce. 
It was a common custom for the collectors (who were often 
not Mohammedans but brutal Christians) to require the peas- 
ant to pay the tax in cash before the harvesting of the ripe 
crop, and if he could not meet the charges, the taxgatherer 
simply said, “Then your harvest shall rot on the ground till 
you pay it.” When this oppression was resisted, the most 
cruel punishments were inflicted on the offenders. 

In 1874 a failure of crops aggravated the intolerable con- 
ditions, and an insurrection broke out in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina which set the whole Balkan Peninsula aflame. The 
Bulgarians around Philippopolis, incited to hopes of inde- 
pendence by the events in the regions to the west of them, 
assassinated some of the Turkish officials and gave the Otto- 
man government a pretext for the most terrible atrocities in 
the modern history of Turkish rule in Europe, the murder of 
thousands of Bulgarians. 

While the European powers were exchanging futile diplo- 
matic notes on the situation, Serbia and Montenegro declared 
war on the Sultan, and the Christians in the Balkan region 
made a frantic appeal to the West for immediate help. A good 
deal naturally depended on the position taken by Great Brit- 
ain, which was in alliance with Turkey. Gladstone, then leader 
of the Liberals, urged his countrymen to break the unholy alli- 
ance between Great Britain and “the unspeakable Turk.” But 
Gladstone’s party was not in power, and Lord Beaconsfield was 
fearful that British encouragement to the Slavic rebels in the 
Sultan’s dominions would only result in their becoming in- 
dependent and allying themselves with Great Britain’s enemy, 
Russia. The British believed that in the interest of their trade 
they must continue to resist any movement which might de- 
stroy the power of the Sultan, who was not so likely as a 
European power, such as Russia or Austria, to hamper their 
Eastern commerce. 
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The negotiations of the powers having come to nothing, 
Russia determined in 1877 to act alone. Her declaration of 
war was shortly followed by Russian victories, and in 1878 
a Russian army entered Adrianople, which was equivalent 
to an announcement to the world that Ottoman dominion in 
Europe had come to an end. Great Britain protested; but the 
Sultan was forced to sign the Treaty of San Stefano with the 
Tsar and to recognize the complete independence of Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Rumania. In 1862 the so-called Danubian 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia had formed a voluntary 
union under the name “Rumania.” In 1866 the Rumanians 
chose for their ruler a German prince, Charles of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, who, in 1881, was proclaimed king of Rumania 
as Carol I. He died in 1914 and was succeeded by his nephew 
Ferdinand. As for Bulgaria, it was made an independent state 
except for the payment of tribute to the Sultan. 

Great Britain and Austria had naturally serious objections 
to this treaty, which increased the influence of Russia in the 
Balkans. They therefore forced Tsar Alexander II to submit 
the whole matter to the consideration of a general European 
congress at Berlin (1878), where, after prolonged and stormy 
sessions, the powers agreed that Serbia, Rumania, and little 
Montenegro should be entirely independent and that Bulgaria 
snould also be independent except for the payment of a tribute 
to the Sultan. The Tsar was permitted to annex a district to 
the east of the Black Sea, including the towns of Batum and 
Kars. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were, more- 
over, to be occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary. 
This proved an important decision, as we shall see later. 

The territorial settlement at Berlin, like that at Vienna 
sixty years before, disregarded many national aspirations. 
The Bulgarians (who looked back to their independence before 
the coming of the Turks) were especially disappointed with the 
arrangement, for, instead of being all united in one state, as 
they had hoped, only the region between the Danube and the 
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Balkan Mountains, with some slight additions, was recognized 
as the principality of Bulgaria. Those Bulgarians dwelling just 
south of the Balkan range in the province of Eastern Rumelia 
were still subjects of the Sultan, although under a Christian 
governor-general. As for Macedonia and the region about 
Adrianople, where there were also many Bulgarians, they were 
left under the direct administration of Turkish officials. 

Under the terms of the treaty the inhabitants of the Bulga- 
rian principality proceeded to frame a constitution, and chose 
as their prince Alexander of Battenberg (succeeded by Ferdi- 
nand of Coburg in 1886). They adopted as their watchword 
“Bulgaria for the Bulgarians,” and took the first step toward 
the reunion of their race by quietly occupying the region to the 
south—FE astern Rumelia. At length, in 1908, they refused to 
pay the Sultan’s tribute and took their place among the inde- 
pendent nations of the world. 

In 1897 Greece risked a war with Turkey, with the hope of 
increasing her realms, but was defeated. Turkey was, of course, 
anxious at all costs to hold on to the remnant of her once 
large dominion in Europe left her by the Congress of Berlin. 
She still held Macedonia and Albania. The European powers 
were well aware of the horrible local massacres, assassinations, 
and robberies going on in Macedonia under Turkish rule, but 
they dreaded the general war which might develop if any at- 
tempt were made to take the region from Turkey and divide 
it among the independent Balkan states of Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece, all of which laid claim to it as rightfully theirs. 
Nevertheless, in 1908, thirty years after the unsatisfactory 
settlement at Berlin, a series of events began which in six years 
precipitated the World War. 


BALKAN WARS IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


During the opening years of the twentieth century there 
developed in Turkey a small party of reformers, known as 
Young Turks, who were especially strong in the army, where 
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as officers they had to study the ideas and methods of Western 
nations. In 1908 a so-called ‘Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress”’ was formed in the Turkish port of Salonika. In July 
this committee declared that Turkey must have a constitution 
and that the reformers would march on Constantinople if the 
Sultan did not yield. The aged Sultan, Abdul Hamid, did not 
feel himself in a position to oppose the movement, and so at 
last even Turkey got something that passed for a constitution. 
The election of representatives to the Turkish parliament took 
place, and the assembly was opened by the Sultan with great 
pomp in December, 1908. 

Bulgaria Come iately seized the occasion to declare itself 
entirely independent of Turkey. Next Austria proclaimed the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the two Slavic prov- 
inces of Turkey which she had been managing since the settle- 
ment at the Congress of Berlin. She set to work to Germanize 
them as completely as possible and to suppress all tendencies 
to join their Slavic relatives in Serbia. A glance at the map 
on page 441 will show how important these provinces were 
for Austria, since they connected her other main possessions 
with Dalmatia and her ports on the Adriatic. 

In September, ro11, the troubles of the new Turkish gov- 
ernment were multiplied, for Italy declared war on Turkey, on 
the ground that Italian subjects in Tripoli were not properly 
treated. All Europe protested against this “high-handed” ac- 
tion by Italy; but Italy replied that she was merely following 
the example set by other countries: protecting the lives and 
property of her citizens by annexing a country beset by chronic 
disorders. Turkey was no match for Italy. There was not a 
great deal of fighting, but Italy took possession of such por- 
tions of Tripoli as she could hold with her troops and also cap- 
tured the island of Rhodes. The Young Turks did not feel 
that they could face the unpopularity of surrendering the re- 
gions occupied by Italy; but after the war had dragged on for 
a year, they were forced in October, 1912, by the oncoming of 
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a new Balkan war, to cede Tripoli, reserving only a vague 
Turkish suzerainty. Italy continued to hold Rhodes too. 

Venizelos, the statesman who had been reorganizing Greece 
with the ability of a Cavour, secretly arranged an alliance with 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and little Montenegro for a war with Turkey, 
which began in October, 1912. The Turkish army disappointed 
everyone, and the Bulgarians were able in a few days to defeat 
it, to invest the important fortress of Adrianople, and to drive 
the Turkish forces back close to Constantinople. The Greeks 
advanced into Macedonia and Thrace, and the Montenegrin 
and Serbian army defeated the Turkish army sent against them 
and attacked Albania. 

Austria now began to get nervous lest the Serbians should 
establish themselves on the Adriatic. She forbade Serbia to 
hold the port of Durazzo. Had Russia been inclined to sup- 
port Serbia at that moment, the World War would probably 
have broken out at the end of 1912 instead of two years later. 
Serbia, however, backed down. A truce was arranged, and 
representatives of the Balkan states and of Turkey met in 
London to see if peace could be arranged. The powers advised 
Turkey to give up everything in Europe except Constantinople 
and the region immediately to the west. The Young Turks 
decided, however, to fight a little longer, and the war was 
resumed in January.. Everything went against them, and in 
May preliminaries of peace were signed in London in which 
Turkey turned over Macedonia and Crete to the Balkan 
allies. 

But Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece were all jealous of one 
another, and the division of the booty led immediately to Bul- 
garia’s turning round to wage war on Greece and Serbia. There 
was a month of frightful war (July, 1913), and then the Bul- 
garians, defeated on all sides,—for even the Turks recovered 
Adrianople, and the Rumanians invaded Bulgaria from the 
east,—agreed to consider peace, and delegates met in Bucha- 
rest, the capital of Rumania. 
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The treaties concluded at Bucharest between the Balkan 
kingdoms disposed of practically all Turkey’s possessions in 
Europe. The Sultan was left with Constantinople and a small 
area to the west, including the important fortress of Adrianople. 
The great powers, particularly Austria, had insisted that Al- 
bania should be made an independent state so as to prevent 
Serbia from getting a port on the Adriatic. The rest of 
the former Turkish possessions were divided between Greece, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro. Greece got the important 
port of Salonika and the island of Crete as well as a consider- 
able area in Macedonia. Bulgaria was extended to the Agean 
Sea on the south. Serbia was nearly doubled in area, and 
Montenegro as well. 

The Balkan wars revived all the old bitter rivalry between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia and led immediately to a general 
world conflict unprecedented in the annals of history. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS 


In August, 1914, a more terrible war than any other in the 
history of Europe began. Never before had millions and mil- 
lions of men been carefully trained to be ready at a moment’s 
notice to march against the enemy; never before had armies 
been supplied with such deadly weapons; never before had 
any war so disturbed the affairs of the whole globe. To most 
people the war came as a horrible surprise. They could not 
believe that the European governments would dare take the 
fearful responsibility of entering a conflict which they knew 
would involve untold woe and destruction. Nevertheless the 
war came; and since it was probably the most important 
single event in the whole history of Europe and of the world 
until then, we must endeavor to see how it came about and 
what are the great questions involved. 

After Germany defeated France in 1870-1871, nearly fifty 
years passed without any of the Western powers coming to 
blows with one another. But it was an uneasy peace, based 
upon the balance of power, and nations rivaled each other in 
the growth of armaments, spending vast sums to train and 
equip soldiers and to build warships. All the great European 
powers except Great Britain adopted the Prussian plan of 
building up an army by requiring all able-bodied men that 
the government could afford to train, to enter the army for 
two or three years, after which they were sent into the reserve 
to be ready in case of war. A large number of permanent offi- 
cers were maintained to oversee the military education of the 
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soldiers, and a vast amount had to be spent on rifles, cannon, 
and other arms, which were being constantly improved and 
rendered more and more deadly. 

The result of this competition in armaments was a tremen- 
dous increase in the size of the European armies and a fearful 
burden of taxation, which the people had to bear. When the 
war opened, Germany and France had each over four millions 
of men in their armies, Russia six or seven millions, Austria- 
Hungary over two and a half millions. Great Britain’s forces, 
on the other hand, numbered less than two hundred thousand, 
only a few of whom were kept in Europe, since her peace-time 
army, like that of the United States, was recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment and not built up by national conscription. 

Great Britain, however, relied for her protection upon her 
unrivaled navy, which she had maintained at a strength equal 
to that of any two other powers. There were two reasons for 
this great navy. England had a much larger population than 
it was possible to feed from her own farms, and so had to 
import most of her food. Her manufactures also depended 
largely upon her commerce. Therefore, if England were de- 
feated at sea, she would be utterly overcome. 

Other nations, however, were not willing to grant this su- 
premacy of Great Britain on the ocean. They were jealous 
of her widely scattered dominions, and, contrary to the tra- 
ditional British policy of free trade, were anxious to establish 
exclusive rights in distant markets and to protect their trade 
by fleets. Germany finally became the most dangerous rival 
of England. Kaiser William II while still a young man was 
interested in the navy, and twenty years before the war he 
declared that Germany’s future lay upon the ocean. So in 
1897 a bill was passed for the development of the German 
navy, which was built up so rapidly that the British began to 
fear for their supremacy at sea and began to increase the 
number and size of their ships. Other nations joined in the 
race in armament. To the crushing cost of armies the Euro- 
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pean nations now added the cost of navies, in which the rapid 
progress of invention made battleships obsolete before they 
were many years old. 


THE HaGurE CONFERENCES, 1899 AND 1907 


The enormous cost of armaments, combined with the in- 
creasing horror at the thought of a war in which so many 
millions would be fighting, provided with such terrible weap- 
ons as modern science supplies, led thoughtful, earnest people 
to try to prevent war altogether. Their efforts failed to pre- 
vent two world wars, but they laid the basis for the United 
Nations of today. 

The first notable movement toward arranging for a lessen- 
ing of armaments originated with the Tsar, Nicholas II, when 
in 1898 he proposed a great conference of the powers at The 
Hague to discuss the problem. Unlike the Congress of Vienna 
or the Congress of Berlin, this Peace Conference of 1899 did 
not meet to bring a war to a close; it came together in a time 
of European peace to consider how the existing peace might 
be maintained and military expenditures be reduced. 

The Hague Conference failed to limit armaments. It is 
significant, in view of later events, that Germany opposed 
any such action. It did, however, establish in outline a court 
of arbitration to which difficulties arising between nations 
“involving neither honor nor vital interests” might be sub- 
mitted. This consisted only of a list of possible judges drawn 
up by various countries. But there was no way of compelling 
a nation to submit its grievances, and those very subjects 
that were most likely to lead to war were excluded from con- 
sideration. At the second Hague Conference, held in 1907, 
the limitation of armaments was advocated by Great Britain; 
but again Germany and Austria caused a postponement of 
any action on the question. However, certain rules were 
made in regard to laying mines, the bombardment of unfor- 
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tified towns, and the rights of neutrals in war. Unfortu- 
nately, little attention was paid to these limitations after 
the war began. 

The movement for international arbitration continued, 
however. Within a decade after the first Hague Conference 
more than one hundred and thirty treaties were arranged be- 
tween nations, tending toward maintaining peace by volun- 
tary arbitration. International societies and congresses in- 
creased in number, and there was a growing recognition that 
peoples of different nationalities had innumerable common 
interests which they should help one another to promote. 


NATIONAL RIVALRIES AND CONTENTIONS 


The chief underlying conditions which made the First 
World War possible have been outlined in earlier chapters: 
on the one hand “imperialism,” and on the other the “Near- 
Eastern Question.” We have seen how the nations of Europe 
began in the latter part of the nineteenth century, as rivals for 
the world’s trade, to seize colonies and trading posts in Africa 
and Asia, and we have also seen how they stood eying each 
other suspiciously as to which was to profit most from the 
decline of Turkey. Now we must see how these rivalries, 
which for almost fifty years had somehow been adjusted 
peacefully, were allowed in the summer of 1914 to burst out 
into war. 

First, let us recall the exploration and partition of Africa. 
France had taken most of the Mediterranean shore, and in so 
doing had stirred, at different times, the rivalry of Italy, 
Great Britain, and Germany. Its province of Algeria, con- 
quered in 1830 and thoroughly subdued in 1870-1874, had 
two native states as neighbors—Tunis and Morocco. Claim- 
ing that the Tunisian tribesmen were raiding the border, 
France conquered Tunis in 1881 and thus forestalled Italy, 
which had intended taking the site of ancient Carthage for 
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itself. This threw Italy into the hands of Bismarck, and it 
joined Germany and Austria in the Triple Alliance. 

France and Great Britain fell out when Great Britain got 
financial control in Egypt, for this was bitterly resented by 
the French. After the British under General Kitchener had 
conquered the Sudan in 1898, a French explorer, Colonel 
Marchand, crossed the heart of Africa from the west and 
planted the French tricolor at Fashoda, in the upper Sudan, 
before Kitchener could arrive there. On his arrival he ordered 
the tricolor lowered and raised the Union Jack. When word of 
this reached Paris and London, war was avoided only by the 
French government’s giving way. The “Fashoda incident” 
created a very strained situation between France and England. 

This was all changed, however, inside of four years. King 
Edward VII, who had succeeded to the British throne upon 
the death of his mother, Victoria, in 1901, was personally 
fond of France, and the French were fond of him. Skillful 
statesmen made the most of this friendly feeling, and in 1904 
France and England came to an understanding (entente 
cordiale) concerning all their outstanding sources of conflict. 
This Entente, as it is generally called, turned out to be one 
of the most important facts in modern history. France was 
to recognize recent British interests in Egypt, and England 
those of France in Morocco, which country France had begun 
to penetrate from the Algerian border. The Entente was 
hailed with great satisfaction on both sides of the Channel. 

England had reénforced herself also by an alliance in 1902 
with Japan.’ She now came to terms with her ancient rival 
Russia. The Tsar’s armies had been gradually penetrating 
nearer and nearer to India, and a conflict with the British 


1According to this alliance England was to support Japan if the latter should 
be attacked by a third power. In 1905, after the Russo-Japanese War, it was de- 
veloped into a defensive alliance to safeguard the integrity of eastern Asia and 
India. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was terminated in 1921 and replaced by a 
Four Power Treaty between France, Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 
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seemed likely to come at any moment. However, in 1907 the 
two powers settled their dispute by each delimiting a “sphere 
of influence” in Persia, where their industrial interests had 
conflicted; they restricted their control to separate portions 
of the country and agreed not to interfere with each other. 
These two great powers were by no means naturally friendly. 
The average Britisher hated Russian autocracy, and London 
was a place of refuge for Russian revolutionists. The govern- 
ment of the Tsar disliked the English ideas of liberty and 
resented having been checked by Britain in Asia. 

One great power had been rather noticeably left out of these 
negotiations—Germany. The Germans thought that the 
alliances and ententes which Edward had encouraged were 
formed with designs hostile to the Triple Alliance of the Cen- 
tral Powers (Germany, Austria, and Italy) and resolved if 
possible to break them up. In 1905, therefore, Germany, sup- 
ported by Austria, objected to the agreement between Eng- 
land and France by which the latter was to have a free hand 
in Morocco. Germany claimed to have interests there too, 
and the Kaiser spoke in such a way as to bring on a general 
“war scare.” France agreed to the conference at Algeciras, 
which gave the French police power in Morocco but guaran- 
teed the latter’s independence. By exercising this police 
power France in the next five years had left little of the “in- 
dependence” guaranteed to Morocco. So in 1911 Germany 
sent a cruiser to Agadir, on the coast of Morocco, as a warning 
to the French to change their policy. War was narrowly 
averted. France gave up territory on the Congo to Germany 
in order to be allowed a free hand in Morocco. 

The Agadir incident alarmed statesmen in England as well. 
Everyone saw how near Europe had come to the brink of war. 
Imperialists in Germany said the Agadir incident had been a 
failure for Germany, since France was left in possession of 
Morocco, and they demanded stronger action in future. Im- 
perialists in France and England were angered at the bold 
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way Germany had tried to humble them before the world and 
were bitter because Germany got any satisfaction at all. The 
result was that all nations increased their warlike preparations. 

Although war between Germany and England and France 
over the occupation of Morocco was avoided in 1911, another 
great danger appeared in the strained relations in southeastern 
Europe. Austria had been permitted by the Congress of Ber- 
lin (1878) to occupy the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Austria governed these provinces well for the 
next thirty years, but the rest of Turkey continued to suffer 
from misrule. When the Turkish revolution took place in 
1908, however, and there seemed to be some chance of a new 
and strong Turkey, Austria determined to prevent Bosnia and 
Herzegovina from ever being reunited with it, and so boldly 
annexed them to the Austro-Hungarian empire. 

The neighboring state of Serbia was alarmed and indignant 
at this, since the annexed provinces were peopled with south- 
ern Slavs, and the Serbians had cherished the ambition of 
uniting with them and the Montenegrins in a new south 
Slavonic state which would reach from the Danube to the 
Adriatic. ~Russia also was angered; but when Germany, 
Austria’s ally, declared that it would support Austria, with 
arms if need be, Russia, which had not yet recovered from the 
war with Japan and its own revolutions at home, found itself 
unable to take a hand in the Balkans. So war between the 
great powers was again averted for the time being; but the 
situation made plain the terrible danger that lurked in the 
Balkan situation, which was finally to plunge the whole world 
into an unparalleled conflict. 

The annexation of Bosnia to Austria was in another respect 
very serious for Serbia. It shut her off from the sea and made 
her dependent upon her enemy across the Danube for a mar- 
ket for her farm products. As a result of the Balkan wars 
(1912-1913), Serbia all but reached the Adriatic through 
Albania. Again Austria interfered, and had an independent 
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prince set up in Albania to shut Serbia in. The Serbians now 
hated Austria as bitterly as they had hated Turkey. How- 
ever, Serbia had nearly doubled her territory, and there was 
every probability that she would undertake to carry out her 
former plan of uniting the discontented southern Slavs in the 
neighboring provinces of Austria-Hungary—Bosnia, Croatia, 
and Slavonia. Germany was in hearty sympathy with the 
plans of Austria, but Russia was supposed to be ready to 
support Serbia and the southern Slavs, the distant kinsmen 
of the Russians. 

Germany now expressed grave fears that Russia would 
dominate the Balkan regions and perhaps seize Constanti- 
nople. This would put an end to a cherished plan of Germany 
—a railroad from Berlin to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, 
which would control a vast trade with the Orient. Germany 
had already obtained a “concession” from Turkey to con- 
struct this road, which was well under way when Serbia, 
through whose territory the trains from Germany would pass, 
became a danger. 

The year 1913 therefore brought renewed activity in mili- 
tary “preparedness.”” Germany took the lead by ‘increasing 
its standing army, and in June, 1913, the Reichstag voted 
about a billion marks for extra military expenses. France 
replied by increasing the term of active service in the army 
from two to three years. Russia made heavy appropriations, 
and General Joffre, the French commander in chief, was called 
in to make suggestions in regard to reorganizing the Russian 
army. German military experts were permitted to train the 
troops of Turkey. Austria-Hungary strengthened herself 
with improved artillery; Great Britain devoted large sums 
to her navy; and even Belgium introduced universal military 
service on the ground that Germany had been constructing 
railroad tracks up to her borders, which could be explained 
ra by her purpose to pass through Belgium when the fight 

egan. 
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OUTBREAK OF THE First Wortp War, 1914 


On June 28, 1914, occurred the event which served as a 
pretext for war. Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his wife were assassinated in 
Serajevo, Bosnia, by some young, hot-headed_ pro-Serbian 
conspirators. The Serbian government had warned Vienna 
against the archduke’s visit, but not formally because Bosnia 
was Austrian territory. Austria, nevertheless, asserted that 
Serbia had favored such conspiracies and was therefore re- 
sponsible for the crime. Before making formal protest, how- 
ever, it worked secretly with Berlin for support. 

On July 23 Austria struck, and struck hard. It sent Serbia 
not a protest but an ultimatum. It gave Serbia forty-eight 
hours in which to agree to suppress anti-Austrian propa- 
ganda in journals, schools, or by societies; to dismiss from 
the army or civil offices anyone obnoxious to Austria; and to 
allow Austrian officials to sit in Serbian courts in order to 
bring the guilty to justice. Serbia agreed to all these humiliat- 
ing conditions except the last, and offered to refer even that 
to the Hague Tribunal. Austria regarded the answer as a 
refusal; she was bent on reducing Serbia’s power, which she 
believed to be a deadly menace to the very existence of 
Austria-Hungary. The decision to invade Serbia was loudly 
cheered by the Vienna crowds. 

The last week of July, 1914, was the time for the momen- 
tous decision for peace or war. The Kaiser and his advisers 
wanted Serbia punished, and the Austrian foreign minister, 
Berchthold, claimed that they gave Vienna a “blank check,” 
although in reality the Berlin government had not yet de- 
cided on a course that meant a European war if Russia cham- 
pioned Serbia. This danger was apparent to the British for- 
eign minister, Sir Edward Grey, who, with the cooperation 
of the other chief powers, made an effort to induce Germany 
to warn Austria instead of continuing to encourage her. But 
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the German foreign office was reluctant to interfere with 
Austria’s revenge. The German chancellor did finally expos- 
tulate with the government at Vienna, but it was too late. 
Germany’s military leaders seem to have felt that they were 
ready for war, no matter on how large a scale; and they 
well knew that Russia had not finished her preparations, nor 
France either. 

As soon as Austria declared war on Serbia, July 28, Russia 
began to mobilize her army, and Germany, claiming this to be 
an attack on her, declared war on Russia on August 1. On the 
same day she demanded of France, Russia’s ally, what she 
proposed to do. The French government replied that France 
would take such action as her interests might require; where- 
upon Germany declared war on France on August 3. But 
Germany was in such a hurry to strike first that her troops 
were marching on France a day before war was declared. On 
August 2 they occupied the neutral country of Luxemburg in 
spite of the protests of its ruler. Germany issued an ultima- 
tum to Belgium, giving her twelve hours, from 7 P.M. to 
7 A.M., to decide whether she would permit the German troops 
to cross the little kingdom on their way to France. If she con- 
sented, Germany promised to respect her territory and peo- 
ple; if she refused, Germany would treat her as an enemy. 
The Belgian government replied to the German demand with 
great firmness and dignity, urging that her neutrality had 
been guaranteed by the powers, including Prussia, and that 
she should resist any attempt to violate it. 

It was almost inevitable that Great Britain, as an ally of 
France, should be drawn into the conflict. On August 1 the 
German ambassador asked whether England would remain 
neutral if Germany promised not to violate Belgian territory 
and urged the British to state the conditions of their neu- 
trality, including a guaranty of the neutrality of France, but 
this suggestion was firmly rejected. On August 2 the British 
cabinet informed France that the British fleet would give all 
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protection possible if a hostile German fleet came into the 
Channel or the North Sea. | 

Two days later, learning that German troops were making 
their way into Belgium, Sir Edward Grey sent an ultimatum 
to Germany demanding assurances within twelve hours that 
she would respect Belgian neutrality. The German chancellor 
replied that military necessity required that the German 
armies cross Belgium. He told the British ambassador in 
Berlin that England ought not to enter the war just for the 
sake of “a scrap of paper.” This contemptuous reference to 
the solemn treaties by which the European powers had guar- 
anteed the neutrality of Belgium roused the anger of the 
entire outside world. It was the invasion of Belgium, perhaps 
as much as distrust of German imperialism, which arrayed 
the British people solidly behind the government when, on 
August 4, 1914, it declared war on Germany. 

We have already learned enough of the wars, rivalries, sus- 
picions, secret arrangements, and military preparations of the 
various European powers to see that, as an English historian 
put it, “the Old World had degenerated into a powder maga- 
zine, in which the dropping of a lighted match, whether by 
accident or design, was almost certain to produce a con- 
flagration.” It is a mistake to imagine that the conflict took 
the diplomats and military commanders by surprise, because, 
as we have seen, they had been getting ready for war for 
years. Bismarck had said that a world war was sure to come 
and that it would begin in eastern Europe. Germany and 
Austria were in great fear of the Slavic peril; that is, of Russia 
and her support of the outlying Slavic peoples, especially 
the Serbians. They also feared the combination of the Entente 
powers, Great Britain and France, with Russia. But they 
were better prepared for war, and were therefore more ready 
to strike. Great Britain tried hard to have a conference in- 
stead of a conflict, but in vain. 

Japan speedily declared war on Germany, seeing an ad- 
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vantage in seizing German settlements in China; and early 
in November, as we shall see, Turkey decided to join the 
Central Powers. So within three months Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey were pitted against Serbia, Russia, 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, Montenegro, and Japan. 
‘Italy at first declared herself neutral and not bound to help 
Austria and Germany, since in the Triple Alliance of 1882 
she had pledged her aid only in case her allies were attacked; 
she considered that they were now the aggressors and that she 
was free to keep out of the struggle. 

From the very first weeks of the war the question of “war 
guilt” was kept alive by the publications of diplomatic docu- 
ments. Subsequently it was discovered that some of these 
were inaccurate and incomplete, especially those of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia. But public opinion in the warring coun- 
tries was not affected by these appeals to history. Each na- 
tion held to the justice of its cause, as is bound to be the case 
in war time. The judgment of history, however, is that 
Austria’s precipitate attack on Serbia was chiefly respon- 
sible; that German policy was weakly allowed to support 
Austria; that Russia sincerely believed the plans for war were 
directed against it; that, once the die was cast, France and 
England had no choice but to fight. 


CouRSE OF THE WAR, IQI4—-IQI5 


The vast German army advanced on France in three divi- 
sions, one through Belgium, one through Luxemburg (also a 
teiieal state) tenn into Champagne, and the third from Metz 
toward Nancy. The Belgians offered a determined resistance 
to the advance of the nanan division and hindered it for 
ten days—a delay of vital importance to the French. But 
the heavy German guns proved too much for the forts around 
Liége, which were soon battered to pieces, and Brussels was 
occupied by the enemy on August 20. The French, reénforced 
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by British troops hastily dispatched across the Channel, made 
their first stand around Namur. This famous fortress, how- 
ever, immediately collapsed under the fire of the German siege 
guns, and the French and British rapidly retreated southward. 
The western division of the German army had come within 
twenty-five miles of Paris by September 1. The headquarters 
of the French government were moved to Bordeaux, and the 
capital prepared for a siege. 

The victory of the French, however, in the famous battle of 
the Marne, under the leadership of General Joffre, put an end 
to the immediate danger of the Germans’ occupying Paris. 
They were compelled to retreat a little way and took up a 
position on a line of hills running from Soissons to Reims. 
Here they were able to intrench themselves before the French 
and English could drive them farther back. 

After the Germans had given up their first hope of surpris- 
ing Paris, they proceeded to overrun Belgium. They captured 
Antwerp on October 10, and conquered the whole country ex- 
cept a tiny corner along the west. It was their hope to push 
on to Calais and occupy this port nearest to England as a 
base of attack against the British Isles, but they were checked 
at the Yser River. They treated the Belgians as a conquered 
people, exacted huge tributes, partially burned the city of 
Louvain, brutally executed many civilians, and seized any 
machinery or supplies they desired. This treatment of a 
peaceful little neighbor, whose safety from invasion they 
themselves had solemnly guaranteed, did more to rouse the 
anger of the rest of the world than did any other act of the 
German government. 

Thus the first three months of the war saw the Germans in 
practically complete possession of Belgium and Luxemburg, 
together with a broad strip of northeastern France filled with 
prosperous manufacturing towns, farms and vineyards, and 
invaluable coal and iron mines. The Germans entered upon a 
systematic plundering of the machinery in the factories, and 
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other materials which they could use in Germany, thus im- 
poverishing France. Both Belgian and French workers were 
held at involuntary labor. 

The lines established after the battle of the Marne and the 
check on the Yser did not change greatly in four years, in spite 
of the constant fighting and the sacrifice of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men on both sides. The Germans were not able to 
push very much farther into France, and the Allied forces were 
almost equally unsuccessful in their repeated attempts, at 
terrible sacrifice of life, to force the Germans more than a few 
miles back. Both sides “dug themselves in,” and trench war- 
fare went on almost incessantly, with the aid of machine guns, 
shells, and huge cannon. Airplanes flew hither and thither, 
observing the enemy’s positions and operations and dropping 
bombs in his midst. Poisonous gases and liquid fire, intro- 
duced by Germany, added their horrors to the situation. 

On the Eastern Front the Russians at first advanced far 
more rapidly than had been expected. They succeeded in in- 
vading East Prussia, but were soon driven out by the German 
general Hindenburg and his army. They made their main 
attack on the Austrians in Galicia, but were forced to with- 
draw owing to the operations of the German and Austrian 
armies in Poland. During the winter of 1914-1915 the Rus- 
sians made fierce attempts to pass the Carpathians and invade 
Austria-Hungary. They failed, however, on account of lack 
of supplies, and hundreds of thousands of lives were sacrificed 
in vain. In August, 1915, Russia was forced to surrender 
Warsaw and other large Polish towns to the Germans, who 
pushed on beyond Poland and occupied Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia. 

In November, 1914, the Teutonic allies were reénforced by 
Turkey. The Sultan issued a call to all faithful Mohammed- 
ans to wage a holy war on the enemies of Islam. But, con- 
trary to the hopes of Germany, there was no general rising of 
the Mohammedans in India and Egypt against British rule. 
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Great Britain seized the opportunity to declare Egypt alto- 
gether independent of Turkey (December, 1914) and estab- 
lished a new ruler, who was given the title of ‘Sultan of 
Egypt” and accepted a British protectorate over his country. 
The British also invaded Mesopotamia and finally captured 
the famous old city of Bagdad in March, 1917. They forced 
back the Turkish army in Palestine and succeeded in captur- 
ing the holy city of Jerusalem in December, 1917. 

An attempt of the English and French in 1915 to take Con- 
stantinople proved, however, a terrible failure. In April of 
that year their forces, greatly strengthened by contingents 
from Australia and New Zealand, who had come to the Medi- 
terranean by way of the Red Sea, tried to force their way up 
the Dardanelles. The Turks, well supplied with German com- 
manders and equipment, defended themselves with such suc- 
cess that the Allies, in spite of the sacrifice of a hundred thou- 
sand men, killed and wounded, were unable to hold their 
positions on the peninsula of Gallipoli, where they had secured 
a footing. 

In May, 1915, Italy finally decided to join the Allies against 
Austria and Germany. It seemed that the opportunity had 
come to win /talia Irredenta, those portions of the Italian 
people still unredeemed from Austrian rule who lived around 
Trent, in Istria and the great seaport of Trieste, and along 
the Dalmatian coast. So this added another “front” which 
the Central Powers had to defend. 

The line-up at the opening of the second year of the war 
consisted of the Central Powers (Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Turkey) opposed to Russia, France, Italy, Great Britain 
supported by Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans, and East Indian troops, Belgium, Serbia, Montene- 
gro, and Japan.’ 


1For further extension of the war over most of the world see page 464. 
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THE BLOCKADE AND THE SUBMARINE 


It was the conflict on the sea that raised the chief problems 
for the world at large. At the beginning of the war many 
people supposed that there would soon be a great and perhaps 
decisive naval engagement between the German and British 
fleets, but no such thing happened. The Germans kept their 
battleships safe in their harbors, protected by cruisers and 
mines. The German merchant ships took shelter at home or 
in neutral ports. The blockade did not at first lessen Ger- 
many’s fighting power; for it had vast supplies at home, while 
Great Britain and France, not having prepared so well for 
war, had to buy much from neutrals abroad. They were per- 
mitted to do this by international law. Before long, however, 
as it became evident that, in a war of this magnitude, victory 
or defeat might depend upon the shipments of supplies, Ger- 
many used its submarines, or U-boats,” instead of its bottled- 
up fleet, and used them so ruthlessly that neutrals were drawn 
into the war. 

It was easy for Great Britain to block the German ports of 
Hamburg and Bremen, the egress from the Kiel Canal, and the 
outlet from the Baltic without violating the established prin- 
ciples of international law. But the German submarines could 
still steal out and sink British merchant ships and manage 
now and then to torpedo a great war vessel. Great Britain 
claimed the right under these new conditions of naval warfare 
to force all neutral ships bound for the neutral ports of Hol- 
land, Norway, and Sweden to stop and be inspected at Kirk- 
wall, in the Orkney Islands, to see if they were carrying con- 
traband of war—namely, munitions and materials to be used 
directly or indirectly for military ends—and to make sure 

1On May 31, 1916, a portion of the German fleet ventured out into the North 
Sea and fell in with a strong detachment of the British fleet. After a few hours 
the mist, smoke, and darkness put an end to the fight, and no decision was 


reached. This was known as the battle of Jutland. 
2U from the German Untersee, “undersea.” 
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that their cargoes were not really destined for Germany. The 
British soon declared that all shipments of foodstuffs to Ger- 
many would be deemed absolute contraband of war, since 
feeding her fighting men was as necessary for her continuing 
the war as supplying them with munitions. This was de- 
nounced by the Germans as an obvious attempt “through 
starvation to doom an entire nation to destruction.” 

This blockade was the application to sea power of total 
war. The Germans, on their part, declared that all the waters 
around the British Isles should be regarded as within the zone 
of war, and that within this zone all enemy merchant vessels 
would be sunk, whether it were possible to save the passengers 
and crews or not. Neutrals were warned that they would be 
in great danger if they entered the zone. In former days it 
was possible for a man-of-war to hold up a vessel and, if the 
cargo was found to be contraband, to capture or sink the 
vessel after taking off the people on board. But the submarine 
had no room for extra persons, and the Germans found it 
much more convenient to torpedo vessels without even the 
warning necessary to enable the passengers and crew to take 
to the lifeboats. 

In February, 1915, German submarines began to sink not 
only enemy vessels but neutral ones as well, sometimes giving 
the people on board warning, but often not. The most terrible 
example of the ruthlessness of the U-boats was the sinking, 
without warning, of the great liner Lusitania on May 7, 1915, 
involving the loss of nearly twelve hundred men, women, and 
children, including over a hundred American citizens. This act 
aroused the greatest horror and indignation not only in Eng- 
land and the United States but throughout the rest of the 
world. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF I9Q16 


The Germans, who had succeeded in forcing back the Rus- 
sians in Galicia, now undertook the invasion of Serbia. This 
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encouraged Serbia’s bitter enemy, Bulgaria, to declare in 
favor of the Central Powers and to join vigorously in the cruel 
punishment of her neighbor. In spite of heroic resistance on 
the part of the Serbians, their country, attacked on two sides, 
quickly fell into the hands of their enemies. The British and 
French had landed troops at the Greek port of Salonika but 
were unable to prevent the disaster. 

The year 1916 was memorable for two great battles, those 
of Verdun and the Somme. From February to July powerful 
armies of the German crown prince fought their way on the 
fortress-crowned hill of Verdun, almost capturing it. But by 
July the French threw them back, after hundreds of thou- 
sands had perished on both sides. 

Shortly after, on the Western Front near Amiens, and along 
the river Somme, the British opened a long and costly battle, 
lasting from July to November. Here a new English military 
invention made its first appearance, the so-called tanks, huge 
heavily armored motor cars so built as to break through 
barbed-wire entanglements and crawl over great holes and 
trenches. The Germans retreated a few miles, but the cost 
of the battle was terrible, since each side lost six or seven 
hundred thousand men in killed or wounded." 

For a time Great Britain had tried to increase her army by 
voluntary enlistments, and on the whole succeeded very well. 
But after much discussion and opposition she introduced 
(May, 1916) a system of universal compulsory military servy- 
ice, which included all able-bodied men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-one (later, fifty). Conscription was ended 
on January 15, 1919, three days before the first plenary ses- 
sion of the peace conference. 

While the battle of Verdun was raging, the Italians, who 
had made but little progress against the strong Austrian forti- 
fications, were suddenly pushed back by a great Austrian 


1The airplane, invented in 1908, also was developed into a new and terrible 
engine of war, although nothing like what it became in the Second World War. 
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drive in May, 1916. By the middle of June they had not only 
lost the little they had gained but had been forced to evacuate 
their own territory to the Piave River. At this point the 
Russians, in spite of the loss of Poland, attacked Austria 
once more and again threatened to press into Hungary. So 
Austria had to give way in Italy in order to defend her Gali- 
cian boundary, and the Italians were able not only to regain 
what they had lost but to advance somewhat on their way, 
as they hoped, to Trieste. 

The brief success of the Russians encouraged Rumania to 
join in the war on the side of the Allies, who seemed to be get- 
ting the better of the Central Powers. She invaded Transyl- 
vania, which she had long claimed as properly hers. The 
Germans, notwithstanding the pressure on the Somme, imme- 
diately sent two of their best generals and, with the help of the 
Bulgarians, attacked Rumania from the west and south and 
captured Bucharest, the capital, in December, 1916. About 
two thirds of Rumania was soon in possession of her enemies, 
and the Germans could supplement their supplies from her 
rich fields of grain and abundant oil wells. 


THE UNITED STATES ENTERS THE WAR 


Early in the year 1917 Germany’s submarine policy and 
reckless sinking of neutral ships finally involved her in war 
with a new antagonist, the great and powerful republic across 
the Atlantic. When the war first broke out, President Wilson 
declared that the government would observe strict neutrality, 
and he urged American citizens to avoid taking sides in a con- 
flict that did not directly concern them. But it was impossible 
to remain indifferent when the fate of great nations was at 
stake. The German newspapers in the United States eagerly 
defended the Central Powers, and British writers defended 
the Entente powers. The great body of the American people 
were deeply shocked by the invasion of Belgium, by the burn- 
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ing of Louvain, and by the needless shelling of Reims Cathe- 
dral by German guns. They felt a quick sympathy for France, 
who had lent essential aid in the American Revolution. 
Finally, feeling against Germany became intense when it was 
proved that German agents were busy trying to burn muni- 
tions or blow up munition plants in the United States and 
plotting in Mexico against the United States. 

Meanwhile, President Wilson dispatched note after note to 
Germany expostulating against the merciless and indiscrim- 
inate manner in which the submarines sent vessels to the bot- 
tom, frequently without warning, not only British ships, like 
the Lusitania, carrying American passengers, but American 
ships and those of other neutral nations. The British restric- 
tions on neutral trade involved no such loss of life. The anger 
of the American people as a whole against Germany became 
hotter and hotter, and President Wilson began to be de- 
nounced for tolerating any diplomatic relations with the Ger- 
man imperial government. Yet he was reelected in November, 
1916, on the slogan “He kept us out of war.” 

In December, 1916, after the Central Powers had occupied 
Poland, Serbia, and Rumania, and Germany seemed victorious 
on all hands, she made an overture for peace. President Wil- 
son seized this occasion to try to get both sides to state their 
aims and the terms on which they would bring the war to a 
close. The Allies refused to negotiate with Germany at the 
height of her military successes, and the Germans declared 
that this threw the responsibility for the continuance of the 
war on the Allies. 

The refusal of the Allies to negotiate with Germany was 
based partly on their calculation that her resources were 
dwindling, her supply of food and munitions running low. 
To meet this situation, the German military leaders, in direct 
contradiction to the peace talk of the civilian government, 
were planning a new and still more ruthless use of their sub- 
marines than they had hitherto made. 
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In January, 1917, Great Britain, in order completely to cut 
off supplies from Germany, extended the area which she de- 
clared to be in a state of blockade. Germany then proclaimed 
to the world that to make head against “British tyranny” and 
England’s alleged plan to starve her she proposed to establish 
a vast barred zone extending far to the west of Great Britain, 
in which sea traffic with England would be prevented by every 
available means. In this way she flattered herself that Eng- 
land, who receives much of her food from distant regions, 
would soon be reduced to starvation. A narrow lane was to 
be left through which the United States was to be permitted 
to send one ship a week, provided it was painted with bright 
stripes of color and carried no contraband. American public 
opinion resented this as an insolent disregard of “the freedom 
of the seas.” But by such measures Germany reserved a vast 
area of the high seas for her submarine enterprises, utterly 
regardless of every recognized right of neutral nations. 

On February 1, 1917, the Germans opened their unre- 
stricted submarine warfare in this great barred zone, and 
many vessels were sunk. President Wilson broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the German government on February 3. 
The sinkings went on, and popular opinion was more and 
more aroused against Germany. 

It was finally apparent that war was inevitable. President 
Wilson summoned a special session of Congress, and on 
April 2, 1917, read a memorable address to its members in 
which he said that.Germany had to all intents and purposes 
declared war on the United States. “Our object,” he main- 
tained, “is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in 
the life of the world, as against selfish and autocratic power.” 
The free and self-governed peoples of the world must combine, 
he urged, “to make the world safe for democracy,” for other- 
wise no permanent peace is possible. He proposed that the 
United States should fight side by side with Germany’s enemies 
and aid them with liberal loans. Both Houses of Congress 
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approved by large majorities the proposed resolution that the 
United States had been forced into war. Provisions were made 
for borrowing vast sums; old forms of taxation were greatly 
increased and many new ones were added. In May, 1917, 
conscription was introduced, and all able-bodied men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one were declared liable to 
military service. 

One result of the entrance of the United States into the war 
was a great increase in the number of Germany’s enemies 
during the year 1917. Cuba and Panama declared war imme- 
diately; Greece, after much internal dissension, finally, under 
the influence of Venizelos, joined the Allies; in the latter half 
of the year Siam, Liberia, China, and Brazil proclaimed war 
on Germany. The war had become literally a world conflict. 
Before the war was ended, almost three million men in the 
United States had been drafted into service. 

By 1917 the struggle had become “total war,” involving all 
the resources of the warring nations. Ships had to be built 
to transport troops overseas, and railways and industries to 
be controlled for war purposes. Germany had begun this 
process already in 1914; Great Britain had set up a war 
cabinet at the end of 1916; and now the United States mobi- 
lized, through great war agencies,’ practically all the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation. The response of the country was 
an output and a war energy never before surpassed in history. 


THE RussIAN REVOLUTION, MARCH, 1917 


The world conflict had hardly opened in 1914 before it 
revealed the corruption, the weakness, the inefficiency, indeed, 
in some cases, the treason, of the Tsar’s court and his im- 
perial officials. The millions of Russians who perished in the 
trenches of the Eastern Front in vain endeavors to advance 


'The War Industries Board, the War Trade Board, the Food Administration, 
the Railroad Administration, and the National War Labor Board. 
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into Germany and Austria-Hungary or to stem the tide of 
German invasion were ill supported by their government. The 
Duma became unmanageable; and in December, 1916, it 
passed a resolution declaring that “dark forces” (referring to 
the imperial court) were betraying the nation’s interests. The 
Tsar then proceeded to dismiss the liberals from the govern- 
ment and replace them by the most unpopular tyrannical 
officials he could find. He seemed to be declaring war on every 
liberal movement and reverting to the methods of Nicholas I. 
There was a distressing scarcity of food in the cities and a 
growing repugnance to the continuance of the war. 

Bread riots broke out in Petrograd’ in March, 1917, but the 
troops refused to fire on the people, and the Tsar’s govern- 
ment found itself helpless. When ordered to adjourn, the 
Duma defied the Tsar and called for the establishment of a 
provisional government. The Tsar, hastening back to Petro- 
grad from the front, was stopped by representatives of the 
new provisional government on March 15, 1917, and induced 
to sign his own and his son’s abdication. This amounted to 
an abdication of the Romanovs, who had ruled Russia for 
more than three centuries. There was no longer any such 
thing in the world as “the autocrat of all the Russias.” The 
Tsar’s relatives renounced their rights, his high officials were 
imprisoned in the very fortress of Peter and Paul where they 
had sent so many revolutionists, and political prisoners in 
Russia and Siberia received the joyous tidings that they were 
free. The world viewed with astonishment this abrupt and 
complete collapse of the ancient system of tyranny. 

A revolutionary cabinet was formed of men of moderate 
views on the whole. The new cabinet declared itself in favor 
of many reforms, such as liberty of speech and of the press; 
the right to strike; the substitution of militia for the old 
police; universal suffrage, including women. But the more 
extreme socialists were not content and demanded an imme- 


1The new Slavic name given to St. Petersburg at the opening of the war. 
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diate peace on the ground of “no annexations, no indemnities, 
and self-determination.” The failure of the government to 
heed their demand caused uprisings in Petrograd and much 
disorder among the soldiers. Through their Council of Work- 
ingmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates the socialists began to exer- 
cise great power. By July, 1917, all the more moderate 
members of the provisional government had been forced out 
and their places taken by socialists. A desperate attempt by 
Kerensky, the War Minister, to lead the flagging Russian 
troops forward to victory against the Austrians utterly failed, 
and was followed by further uprisings on the part of the 
radicals. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, NOVEMBER, I9QI7 


At length the storm which had long been gathering broke. 
Early in the revolution a council of workmen’s and soldiers’ 
deputies, or “‘soviet,” had been set up in Petrograd and began 
at once to dispute the authority of the Duma. All over Russia 
similar soviets, or councils of workmen, soldiers, and peasants, 
were instituted. Finally, in November, two leaders, Lenin and 
Trotsky, who had returned from exile, supported by soldiers 
and soviets, overturned the Kerensky government and founded 
instead a “dictatorship of the proletariat.’ The faction which 
engineered this enterprise was known as the Bolsheviki, or 
“majority men,” a term given to them when they constituted 
a majority of the Russian socialists. 

The Bolsheviki proceeded at once to abolish private prop- 
erty in land and capital and to institute a “communist sys- 
tem.’ They denounced the war as an “imperialist struggle 
for trade and territory,” and they called upon the warring 
powers to join them in a peace conference. They opened the 
Russian archives and published secret treaties drawn up by 
the European powers before and during the war which showed 
up the selfish aims of the old-fashioned diplomacy. 
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Then, late in December, the Bolsheviki opened peace nego- 
tiations with the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk, on the east- 
ern Polish boundary. Meanwhile Finland and the Ukraine, 
which comprises a great part of southern Russia, declared 
themselves independent and established governments of their 
own. So on March 3, 1918, the representatives of the Bolshe- 
viki concluded a peace with the Central Powers in which they 
agreed to “evacuate” the Ukraine and Finland, and surren- 
dered Poland, Lithuania, Courland, Livonia, and certain dis- 
tricts in the Caucasus, all of which were free to establish such 
government as they pleased. Shortly after, the capital of 
Russia was transferred from Petrograd to Moscow. 


THE WILSON PROGRAM 


In 1917 the Bolshevists not only made peace with Ger- 
many; they invited their former allies to state their own peace 
terms. Lloyd George, the British premier, acted at once, offer- 
ing reasonable terms, such as the restoration of Belgium and 
the other territories occupied by Germany, the surrender of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the independence of Poland, the recognition 
of the right of self-determination of the governed, and the 
creation of an international peace organization. President 
Wilson followed three days later, January 8, 1918, with his 
famous Fourteen Point program for a just and durable peace, 
which he formulated in an address before Congress. This 
called for open diplomacy, freedom of the seas, removal of 
economic barriers, disarmament, safeguards for colonial 
peoples, the restoration of conquered territories (including 
Alsace-Lorraine) on the basis of self-determination, an inde- 
pendent Poland with access to the sea, and a general inter- 
national organization for peace. In February, in another 
speech in Congress, he proclaimed with striking eloquence 
the principles which should govern the territorial settlement 
at the close of the war. “Peoples and provinces are not to be 
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bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
chattels or pawns in a game, even the great game, now for- 
ever discredited, of the balance of power, but every territorial 
settlement involved in this war must be made in the interest 
and for the benefit of the populations concerned.” 

Finally, in a speech on July 4, he summarized “the Four 
Ends” for which the Allies were fighting: the destruction of 
arbitrary power, the settlement of every question on the basis 
of the interest of the people directly concerned, the sacred 
observance of all promises and covenants, and the establish- 
ment of an organization of peace to check aggression. “What 
we seek is the reign of law based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1917 AND 1918 


During 1917 the war on the Western Front was mostly 
trench warfare. Two lines of trenches reached from the North 
Sea to Switzerland, with “no man’s land” between them. In 
March the Germans executed a strategic retreat of a few miles 
on the Somme front to a strongly fortified “Hindenburg line.” 
At its northern end the Canadians won a victory at Vimy 
Ridge (April 9), but farther east the French suffered a crush- 
ing defeat and mutinied against their bad generalship.t To 
remedy the situation, the British, with Canadians as a spear- 
head, fought their way through Flanders mud near Ypres, in 
long, terrible battles. 

The Germans now prepared for a decisive blow, one which 
they hoped would end the war before the American army was 
fully engaged. The supreme hour had come, because the 
blockade was hampering German industry, and the plans for 
gathering supplies from Russia were meeting with little suc- 
cess. On the other hand, the submarine warfare had not re- 


*General Nivelle had succeeded Joffre. After this defeat he was dismissed, 
and Pétain, the defender of Verdun, was appointed in his place. 
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duced England to starvation nor impeded the arrival of Amer- 
ican troops. On March 21, 1918, Ludendorff, the German 
commander, launched a great drive on the Western Front, 
with six thousand cannon on a sixty-mile front. During the 
next five days they fought their way almost to Amiens. But 
the British held on stubbornly, the French rushed to their 
aid, and the drive was checked. Amiens, with its important 
railroad connections, was saved. No previous conflict of the 
war had been so terrible as this, and it is estimated that over 
four hundred thousand men were killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured. The Germans, however, regained only the devastated 
territory from which they had retired a year before, and their 
fierce efforts to advance farther failed. 

The grave danger in which the Allies found themselves finally 
convinced them that their safety lay in putting all their forces 
—French, British, Italian, and the newly arriving troops from 
America—under a single commander in chief. It was agreed 
that the French general Ferdinand Foch (appointed March 28, 
1918) was the most likely to lead them all to victory, and 
this confidence was justified.* 

Everyone knew that the Germans would soon make a second 
drive somewhere on the long front of one hundred and fifty 
miles. The new blow came April 9, when the Kaiser’s armies 
attempted to break through the British defenses between Arras 
and Ypres, with the intention of reaching Calais and the 
English Channel. The suspense was tense for a time; but 
after retreating a few miles the British made a stand and were 
ordered by their commanders to die, if necessary, at their 
posts. This checked the second effort of the Germans to break 
through. In the latter part of May the German armies at- 
tempted a third great attack, this time in the direction of 


1General Foch had never been commander in chief of the French army. Gen- 
eral Pétain cherished a resentment against the British and Americans for being 
passed over, and this resentment had serious results later, in the Second World 
War. 
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Paris. They took Soissons and Chateau-Thierry, which 
brought them within about forty miles of the French capital. 
In June, however, they were checked, first at Belleau Wood, 
then at Chateau-Thierry, by the American troops, who in 
these, their first battles, fought with great bravery, and who 
in the succeeding weeks forced back detachments of picked 
German veterans. } 

The first contingent of United States troops had arrived in 
France in June, 1917, under the command of General Persh- 
ing, who had a long and honorable record as a military com- 
mander. He had in his younger days fought Indians in the 
West, he had served in the Spanish-American War, and later 
he had subdued the fierce Moros in the Philippine Islands. 
By the first of July, 1918, about a million American troops 
had reached France and were either participating actively in 
the fierce fighting or being rapidly and efficiently trained. 

During the following weeks the Germans lost tens of thou- 
sands of men in minor engagements, and finally, on July 15, 
1918, made a last great effort to take Reims and force their 
way to Paris. But this drive failed, and two days later Foch 
struck suddenly on the German flank by Soissons, an attack 
in which Americans shared. This victory was the turning of 
the tide of the war—Foch never relaxed the pressure on the 
Germans from that time on. But it was a blow from the 
Canadians near Amiens, on August 8, which finally showed 
Ludendorff that the war was lost. In one day they pushed the 
Germans back eight miles. Then the British began an offen- 
sive on the Somme, east and south of Amiens. By the end of 
September the Germans had been pressed back to the old 
Hindenburg line; even this was pierced at some points, and 
the Allied troops were within a few miles of the Lorraine 
boundary. 

The American troops in France were scattered along the 
whole Western Front, and it is estimated that nearly one 
million four hundred thousand actually took part in the fear- 
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ful struggle against the Germans.’ In the middle of September 
they distinguished themselves by taking the St. Mihiel salient, 
a deep bulge in the Allied line, and pushing to within range 
of the guns of the great German fortress of Metz. Reénforc- 
ing the British, they performed prodigies of valor in the cap- 
ture of the St. Quentin canal tunnel far to the north, where 
thousands of lives were sacrificed. Their greatest battle, how- 
ever, was in the Argonne Forest, a wilderness west of Verdun, 
from which the Germans were finally expelled after fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting. In the months from June to November, 
1918, the battle casualties of the American expeditionary 
forces—killed, wounded, missing, and prisoners—amounted 
to about three hundred thousand. 


COLLAPSE OF THE CENTRAL POWERS, 1918 


On the other fronts the fortunes of war were turning in 
favor of the Allies. Germany, instead of being able to get 
supplies from demoralized Russia, met resistance at every 
point. The people of the Ukraine resented her domination 
and began to look to the Allies to assist them in forming their 
new republic. In Finland civil war raged between the “White 
Guard” (Nationalist) and the “Red Guard” (Bolshevik), while 
British and American troops on the Murman coast to the 
north codperated with the anti-Bolsheviki to oppose the ex- 
tremists then in power. 

At Vladivostok, far away across Siberia, British, Japanese, 
and American forces landed with the object of working west- 
ward through Siberia and, as they hoped, restoring order. 
Among the enemies of the Bolsheviki was a Czechoslovak 
army, composed of former Austrian subjects who had deserted 
to fight in Russia for the Allies. 


1The United States proposed to have at least four million men in France by 
June 30, 1919. The limits of the draft were extended so as to include all able- 
bodied men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. 
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As a part of the great forward movement organized by the 
Supreme War Council of the Allies, combined Serbian, Greek, 
British, and French forces in the Balkans once more became 
active in Serbia and rapidly pushed back the Bulgarians, who, 
with the help of the Germans and Austrians, had overrun the 
country three years before. Neither Germany nor Austria 
was in a position to send aid to their ally, and on Septem- 
ber 29, 1918, the Bulgarians threw up their hands and asked 
for an armistice. This was granted on condition of absolute 
surrender. The defection of Bulgaria proved decisive. It was 
clear that Turkey could not keep up the fight when cut off 
from her Western allies, and that Austria-Hungary, who had 
spent the best of her strength and was now open to invasion 
through Bulgaria, must soon yield. 

Turkey was the next to give up the fight. In Palestine 
General Allenby followed up the capture of Jerusalem by the 
relentless pursuit of the Turkish armies. The English and 
French speedily conquered Syria, taking the great towns of 
Damascus and Beirut, and the Syrians could now celebrate 
their final deliverance from centuries of cruel subjugation to 
the Turks. The Turkish army in Mesopotamia was also cap- 
tured by the British. So Turkey was quickly forced to follow 
Bulgaria’s example and accepted the terms of surrender im- 
posed by the Allies (October 31, 1918). 

Thus the loudly heralded “peace drive” of the Germans 
had turned into a hasty retreat on the Western Front, and 
their Eastern allies had dropped away. The oncoming troops 
from the United States, steadily streaming across the Atlantic, 
brought new hope to the Allies; for the Americans were fresh 
and brave and full of enthusiasm, and they were backed by 
a great and rich country, which had thrown its well-nigh 
inexhaustible resources on the side of the war-weary Allies 
in their fight against the Central Powers. 

The Germans began to see that they had been grossly de- 
ceived by their leaders. The ruthless use of the U-boats had 
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not succeeded in subduing England, but it had aroused this 
new and mighty enemy across the Atlantic, whose armies 
found themselves able to cross the ocean in spite of Germany’s 
submarines. The Germans had forced shameful treaties upon 
the former Russian provinces with the purpose of making the 
poor, discouraged, and famine-stricken people help toward 
supporting the German armies. This plan failed to relieve 
Germany’s distress; her commerce was ruined, her people were 
starving, her national debt was tremendous, and she had no 
hope of forcing her enemies to pay the bills. She was deserted 
by both her Eastern allies. Austria-Hungary alone continued 
feebly to support her against a world coalition brought to- 
gether in common hostility toward her policy and aims. 

But even Austria-Hungary was fast giving way. Torn by 
internal dissension and the threatened revolt of her subject 
nationalities, disheartened by scarcity of food and by the 
reverses on the Western Front, she sent a note to President 
Wilson on October 7 requesting that an armistice be con- 
sidered. By the end of the month her armies were retreating 
before the Italians, who not only, in a second battle on the 
Piave, swept the Austrians out of northern Italy but quickly 
occupied Trent and the great seaport of Trieste. On Novem- 
ber 3 Austria-Hungary unconditionally surrendered, accepting 
the severe terms that the Allies imposed on her. 

But Austria-Hungary had already disappeared from the 
map of Europe. The republic of the northern Slavs, Czecho- 
slovakia, had been proclaimed, and the southern Slavs, or 
Yugoslavs, no longer recognized their former connection with 
Austria and Hungary. Hungary itself was in revolt. Under 
these circumstances Charles I, the last of the long line of 
Hapsburg emperors, resigned his crown (November 11). 

Germany herself was on the verge of dissolution, as it 
proved. Early in October it seems to have become apparent 
to her military rulers that there was no possibility of stopping 
the victorious advance of the Allies, and the imperial chan- 
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cellor opened a correspondence (transmitted through the Swiss 
minister) with President Wilson in regard to an armistice. 
She expressed her willingness to “make peace on the basis 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points.” In his address on 
January 8, 1918, in which he set forth those points, President 
Wilson had made it plain that the Allies would not stop their 
advance except on condition that.Germany surrender, and 
on such terms that she could not possibly renew the war.’ 
“For,” the President added, in his third note, “the nations 
of the world do not and cannot trust the word of those who 
have hitherto been the masters of German policy.” 

The German War Council, including the Kaiser and crown 
prince, made a vain effort to save the old system. General 
Ludendorff, who had had command of the German armies, 
was sent off, and the Allies were informed that far-reaching 
changes in the government had been undertaken which as- 
sured the people a complete control not only over the govern- 
ment but over the military power (October 27). 

Soon the German government began to deal directly with 
General Foch in its eagerness to secure an armistice at any 
cost, for a great social revolution was imminent. Moreover, 
the allied forces were closing in on Germany all along the line 
from the North Sea to the Swiss boundary, and the Germans 
were retreating with enormous losses of men and supplies. On 
November 9, to the astonishment of the world, it was an- 
nounced that His Majesty, Emperor William II, had ab- 
dicated. He soon fled to Holland, and the glory of the 
Hohenzollerns was a thing of the past. The king of Bavaria 
had been forced off his throne the day before, and all the 
monarchies which had composed the German Empire were 

1See page 467. The British, French, and Italians had accepted the Fourteen 
Points with two exceptions: they reserved decision on “freedom of the seas” 
for the Peace Conference, and included in the restoration of occupied territory 
reparation for damage done by the invader. The principle of self-determination 


of peoples was applied by Wilson to mean independence for the peoples of the 
Hapsburg empire, 
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speedily turned into republics. On November 10 a revolution 
took place in Berlin; and a socialist leader, a former saddler, 
Friedrich Ebert, became chancellor with the consent of the 
previous chancellor and all the secretaries of state. Even 
Prussia had become a republic overnight. The German Em- 
pire of Bismarck and William I was no more. 
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Meanwhile negotiations for an armistice were in progress. 
On November 8 the Germans received the Allied terms. 

The Germans were required to evacuate within fifteen days 
all the territory they had occupied: Belgium, northeastern 
France, Luxemburg, and Alsace-Lorraine. Moreover, the Ger- 
man forces were to retire beyond the eastern bank of the 
Rhine, and that portion of Germany which lies west of the 
river was to be occupied by troops of the Allies. All German 
troops in territories formerly belonging to Austria-Hungary, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Russia were to be immediately with- 
drawn. Germany was to hand over her war vessels, her sub- 
marines, and her vast supplies of war material, and put her 
railroads and all means of communication on the left bank of 
the Rhine at the disposal of the Allies. She was to free all war 
prisoners and restore the money and securities taken from 
Belgium. Moreover, the blockade of Germany was to be con- 
tinued throughout the Peace Conference. These and other 
provisions were designed to make any renewal of the war on 
Germany’s part absolutely impossible. Hard as were the 
terms, the Germans accepted them, and on November 11 the 
armistice was signed in a railway car in the forest of Com- 
piégne. The First World War was over at last. 

It is estimated that during the First World War nearly 
sixty million men were mobilized. Of these nearly eight mil- 
lion were killed in battle and over eighteen million were 
wounded. Of those who recovered, perhaps a quarter or more 
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were permanently mutilated or crippled. The loss among 
the civilian populations was tremendous owing to famine, 
disease, and massacres, amounting to perhaps seventeen 
million lives. 

The cost of the war exceeded all calculations. The national 
debts of the Central Powers rose from about five to forty-four 
billion dollars, and those of the Allies from twenty-one to 
eighty-six. But these figures give no idea of what the war 
really cost. The expenditures of governments are partly for 
productive purposes even in war-time—building ships, im- 
proving roads, and making machinery, as well as keeping 
armies and navies supplied. Much of the expenditure is waste- 
ful if there is no peace-time need for it. In a war involving 
many nations no one knows just what it all amounts to, es- 
pecially because much of the war cost of governments falls 
due in later years, in pensions and care of veterans. More- 
over, government costs are only a fraction of the whole. The 
national economy suffers as well. An English economist, 
studying the problem for years, calculated that the total 
amount of working time subtracted from productive industry 
by the First World War would equal that of more than three 
and a half million men from August, 1914, to December, 1922, 
making due allowance for volunteer war-time labor. Almost 
seven thousand of Britain’s merchant ships were sunk, nearly 
half of them with their crews on board. To meet the costs 
of the war and get going again, its citizens paid in taxes over 
three quarters of their incomes. A French economist estimated 
that the war wiped out half of the private fortune of French- 
men. In Austria the cost was almost four fifths of the national 
wealth. The total costs to Germany can never be accurately 
computed, because of its subsequent bankruptcy, but its 
governmental costs were equal to almost two years’ national 
peace-time income. These figures give some idea of the eco- 
nomic displacement of total war. No wonder that recovery 
was difficult, and that it brought disorder in its trail! Hitler- 
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ism was a direct result of the economic as well as moral 
consequences of the war. 

More important, however, than the vastness of the calam- 
ity inflicted by the First World War was the fact that it 
marked a turning point in the history of war itself. The in- 
ventions of modern science, which had been transforming the 
work of nations at peace, were now developed for the purpose 
of destruction. Warfare thus finally passed from what might 
be called the era of hand industry to that of the machine. 
This process began in the fifteenth century, when the use of 
gunpowder transformed military science for the overthrow of 
feudalism and the strengthening of the national state. The 
advance in military science for the next three centuries was 
slow, however, and was more and more limited to a military 
class. International law took advantage of this situation to 
limit the scope of war so as to prevent civilians from becom- 
ing involved in it, a process which culminated in the second 
Hague Conference, of 1907. The nineteenth century, however, 
brought the “age of steel,” greatly increasing the power of 
guns and the strength of battleships, and modern chemistry 
made munitions out of all kinds of raw materials. The result 
was “total war,” involving not only all the inhabitants of 
warring nations but even neutrals as well, if they possessed 
the needed raw materials. 

Thus the First World War marked a revolution in the his- 
tory of warfare. It can no longer be used as an “instrument 
of national policy” for the attainment of national aims with 
the confidence that it can be held within bounds. Under the 
régime of science, warfare is more like a conflagration which 
spreads throughout the nations. Therefore the great lesson of 
the First World War was that the time had come to get rid 
of war itself; for otherwise civilization itself might not endure. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


EUROPE AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, 1919 


The Allies selected Paris and neighboring Versailles as the 
meeting place for their representatives, who convened in 
January, 1919, to settle the terms of peace. 

Five great powers—Great Britain, France, the United 
States, Italy, and Japan—organized the conference and took 
the leading part in all the discussions and in the final decisions 
at Versailles. But there were delegates from the British do- 
minions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa— 
and also from India; from Brazil and eleven others of the 
Latin-American republics; from Belgium, Serbia, Greece, and 
Rumania; from the new states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hejaz; from the republic of China, Siam, and the African 
state of Liberia. So thirty-two states had their representatives 
on hand to take part in the momentous proceedings. 

Germany, Russia, and the powers that had remained neutral 
were excluded from the conference. 

In spite of the protests of the lesser powers the representa- 
tives of France, Great Britain, and the United States, namely, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson,—popularly known 
as the “Big Three,’—met in secret council and made all the 
important decisions." They urged that their nations had really 
borne the chief responsibility of winning the war and, further, 
that it was impossible, in view of the conflicting interests of 
many of the powers, to accomplish the tremendous work of 
the conference in a large public assembly. 


*When Orlando of Italy met with them, they made the “Big Four.” 
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A draft of the peace treaty was presented to the delegates 
on May 5, 1919, and after considerable discussion was ac- 
cepted by them. By the terms of the treaty Germany was re- 
duced in size, for she was required to give up Alsace-Lorraine 
to France and to cede a great part of her provinces of Posen 
and West Prussia to the Polish republic. Other smaller terri- 
tories were to be permitted to join Poland on the one hand, 
or Denmark on the 
other, if their people a Pala tp Gomegy 
so voted. The impor- Ze Oe aenig 
tant port of Danzig 
was to be a free city. 
To assure Poland ac- 
cess to the sea a “cor- 
ridor” was cut through 
German territory, west 
of Danzig, thus sever- 
ing East Prussia from 
the German Reich. This 
was bitterly resented 
by Germany. It was 
one of the “sore spots” 
created by the Treaty THE POLISH “CORRIDOR” 
of Versailles. 

Germany was to surrender all her colonies. Those in Africa 
were turned over to Great Britain or France as “manda- 
tories,” to be administered under the authority of the League 
of Nations. Her possessions in the Pacific were assigned either 
to Australia or to Japan. In order permanently to weaken 
Germany as a military power she was required to surrender 
a great part of her navy and all her airships and subma- 
rines. Her army was never to exceed one hundred thousand 
men, and compulsory military service was abolished. Great 
limitations were placed on the manufacture and buying of 
arms and munitions. The Allies were to occupy the west 
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bank of the Rhine until the terms of the treaty should be 
carried out. 

The most difficult question of the treaty was to determine 
the amount of reparations which the Allies were to demand as 
their bill for the damage which the Germans had done during 
the war. This was to be decided by a Reparations Commis- 
sion of the Allies, which was to report two years later as to 
how much Germany could and should pay. Germany was 
required to make an initial payment of some five billions of 
dollars. She was to build ships for the Allies to replace those 
that she had sunk. She was to deliver large quantities of coal 
to France as payment for the wanton destruction of French 
coal mines. Various British, Italian, and American economic 
experts foresaw that the terms of the treaty would be very 
difficult to carry out and that German unwillingness to do so 
would hinder the financial recovery of Europe. This proved 
to be the case. 

When the Germans learned the terms of the treaty, they de- 
nounced it as revengeful and ruinous to their country. They 
sent long protests to the conference, maintaining that the 
treaty violated President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, that the 
failure to fix a definite sum for the final bill of reparations 
would mean slavery for them, and that the immediate pay- 
ments proposed by the Allies exceeded all the wealth which 
Germany possessed. They asserted that even if they were 
forced to sign the treaty, its obligations could never be ful- 
filled. They also refused to acknowledge their “war guilt,” as 
implied in the reparations clause. 

Nevertheless, the attempts of the Germans to secure any 
considerable modification of the terms of the treaty were 
futile. On June 28, 1919, their representatives reluctantly 
signed the document in the historic palace of Versailles, in 
the very hall where, in 1871, the German Empire had been 
proclaimed. 
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THE New Map oF EuROPE 


When in 1815 a great congress of diplomats assembled at 
Vienna to rearrange the map of Europe, their chief ambition 
was to restore the old régime and place once more on their 
thrones the monarchs who were “legitimately” entitled to 
rule. They continued afterward to suppress any uprisings on 
the part of reformers who wished to secure constitutions or 
checks on the powers of their lawful sovereigns or who 
dreamed of uniting kindred peoples into national states. But 
despite all these plans and precautions the reformers gradually 
succeeded in adding, during the nineteenth century, no fewer 
than seven new independent constitutional national states to 
the family of European nations: Serbia, Greece, Belgium, the 
German Empire, the kingdom of Italy, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

A hundred years later, at Versailles, the representatives 
of the Great Powers undertook once more to remake the map 
of Europe. At this conference, however, Austria no longer 
dictated to a vanquished France, but victorious France to a 
defeated and divided Austria; thus “time brings in his re- 
venges.” Metternich, Talleyrand, and Alexander were gone, 
but Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and the Italian statesman 
Orlando were there; and since in the meantime European 
history had grown into world history, there was also the repre- 
sentative from the great republic across the Atlantic, whose 
armies had now for the first time fought on the battlefields of 
Europe. These diplomats no longer placed their faith in 
kings and emperors but in government by the people, and they 
welcomed the establishment of republics in place of the ancient 
monarchies. Moreover, they believed in what they called 
the right of nations to self-determination. The political re- 
construction of Europe since 1918 has been largely the 
result of these two ideas of government, democracy and 
self-determination.* 


1There were separate treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
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The most startling changes in the map of Europe were those 
which took place in central and eastern Europe, where the 
proud dynasties of the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the 
Romanovs disappeared, and their empires became republics 
under socialist and communist leaders. Hardly less astonish- 
ing was the dissolution of the ancient Ottoman Empire and 
the appearance, in its place, of the Republic of Turkey. Seven 
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THE AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC AND THE HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 


new republics (Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and, 
federated in Soviet Russia, White Russia, Ukraine, and Trans- 
caucasia) were formed from the western and southern fringe 
of the Tsar’s realms; while the larger part of the Hapsburgs’ 
territory (Austria-Hungary) was taken to restore Poland, to 
enlarge Italy, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, and to make the new 
republic of Czechoslovakia. 

The dissolution of the ancient Austrian empire was one of 
the most striking results of the war. As the great conflict 
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came to a close the northern Slavs, the Czechs, formed them- 
selves into the republic of Czechoslovakia; the southern 
Slavs, into the kingdom. of Yugoslavia; and Hungary, much 
reduced in size, became an independent state. Austria itself 
was converted into a small republic, with an area less than 
that of Ireland. The successor of old Francis Joseph (who 
died in 1916), Charles I, was unable to maintain himself as 
ruler either of Austria or of Hungary, and died in exile, 1922. 
Thus the rdle of the Hapsburgs, which for six centuries had 
been so important in the drama of European history, came to 
an end. 

Austria, which had been the center of the empire found her- 
self in a sad plight, now that most of her former sources of 
revenue were cut off. Bankrupt, with no means of meeting 
the cost of her new government, she was unable to carry on 
the thorough reorganization necessary to continue her exist- 
ence as an independent republic. 

After a three years’ struggle against starvation and rev- 
olution, with Austrian currency reduced to one fifteen- 
thousandth part of its previous value and with no prospect 
of improvement, the League of Nations devised a means by . 
which she obtained a loan of a hundred and thirty-five million 
dollars guaranteed by western European governments. In col- 
laboration with the Austrian government a committee of the 
League undertook to rehabilitate the distracted state. Her af- 
_ fairs were straightened out, her currency stabilized, and her in- 
- come made equal to her expenditures. The relief, however, was 
temporary, and Austria’s financial difficulties continued acute. 

In March, 1931, the foreign ministers of Austria and Ger- 
many announced that they had arrived at an agreement for a 
customs union of the two countries. France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia immediately protested to the League of Na- 
tions that this was a violation of Austria’s pledges to abstain 
from any act which might by any means whatever compromise 
her independence. The question was submitted to the World 
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Court, which decided against Austria, and the customs-union 
project was dropped. Early in 1934 the country was thrown 
into great disorder when the chancellor determined to sup- 
press and dissolve all opposing political parties. This resulted 
in a general strike and serious conflicts between the govern- 
ment forces and the Social Democrats. 

At the end of the war a very transient republic was estab- 
lished in Hungary under Count Michael Karolyi, a statesman 
who, himself a great landowner, proposed a division of the 
vast estates of Hungary among the peasants. His government 
was overthrown by a communist revolution led by Bela Kun, 
under the auspices of Lenin, and for five months Hungary 
was a soviet republic. The “Red” army of the communists 
was defeated by an army of Rumanian invaders, who plun- 
dered the country. A “white terror” followed. Hungary was 
declared a monarchy with a vacant throne, and Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy was appointed regent. Although criticized 
for the severity with which he put down disorder and for his 
failure to carry out much-needed reforms, he gave his country 
a stable government through difficult times. In 1923 Hungary 

-applied to the League of Nations for aid in restoring her 
financial situation, and a loan was arranged similar to that 
granted to Austria. 

The republic of Czechoslovakia was largely the creation of 
one man, Thomas Masaryk, who became its first president. 
A former university professor, he was profoundly influenced 
by American history and especially the democratic ideals of — 
Jefferson, of which he became a leading exponent in the old. 
Hapsburg monarchy. During the war he led the revolt of 
the Czechs and, coming to America, drafted a liberal consti- 
tution for both the Czechs and the Slovaks. After the war he 
presided over the newly created republic, maintaining a 
tolerant and liberal government, winning the respect of neigh- 
boring peoples and the devotion of his own. The Czechs and 
Slovaks constituted about 60 per cent of the population, and 
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there were three and a half million Germans and a million 
Hungarians and members of other minor racial groups. The 
Germans formed a separate party in parliament and insisted 
on using their own language. The old hostility between Ger- 
mans and Slavs continued under the new government. 
Yugoslavia, formerly called the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, was not so fortunate as her sister state 


YUGOSLAVIA, THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES 


to the north. While the movement for the union of these 
southern Slavs was an old one, there was great difficulty in 
amalgamating so many different peoples—Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Dalmatians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, and Mon- 
tenegrins—into a harmonious state. Though of the same 
race, they had been separated for many centuries and differed 
widely in their social, political, and religious ideas and in their 
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education. One of King Alexander’s chief problems was to 
establish a centralized government in spite of these local dif- 
ferences. Political rivalries finally resulted in a deadlock in 
the legislature, and in 1929 the king dissolved parliament, 
suspended the constitution, and assumed complete control of 
the government. Drastic measures were taken which aroused 
bitter opposition, especially in Croatia. 

In addition to difficulties at home, the new kingdom was 
soon in trouble with Italy, which, after the war, claimed the 
former Hungarian port of Fiume and the neighboring region, 
on the ground that the population was largely Italian. Fiume 
was, however, important to Yugoslavia as a commercial outlet 
to the Adriatic, and the Italian claim was contested with much 
bitterness. The matter was finally settled by granting Fiume 
to Italy and the near-by port of Baros to Yugoslavia. 

During the years 1921 and 1922 the states of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania drew together and formed 
what was called the Little Entente. They seemed to have 
common interests in maintaining the territorial gains they 
had made from the dissolution of the old Austro-Hungarian 
union. In February, 1933, these three states, which, it will 
be seen on the map (p. 482), almost surrounded Austria and 
Hungary, formed a sort of federation; they determined ‘“‘to 
give to the relations of friendship and alliance existing be- 
tween the states of the Little Entente an organic and stable 
basis.” In the interests of peace a Permanent Council was 
formed, made up of the ministers of foreign affairs of the 
countries involved and of delegates, to constitute a directing 
organ of the common policy of the union. 

The greatest of the Slavic lands except Russia was the re- 
stored Poland. She was unhappily so intent on adding terri- 
tory which she claimed belonged to her by “historic right” 
that she was soon at war with Czechoslovakia, Russia, the 
Ukraine, and Lithuania. The war with Russia (1919-1920) 
was particularly serious and ended with a victory for the 
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Poles. Russia ceded a considerable part of White Russia to 
Poland, and the Ukraine was forced resentfully to give up its 
claims to eastern Galicia. The result was that Poland, with the 
help of France, became, as of old, a large country with a bare 
majority of Poles, the rest of the population being made up 
of Germans, Lithuanians, White Russians, and Ukrainians, in 
addition to a large Jewish element.’ 

General Josef Pilsudski, a socialist military officer and leader 
in the struggle for Polish liberation, became the first presi- 
dent of the Republic of Poland and soon assumed control of 
the government. Although a provisional parliament was se- 
lected in 1919, Pilsudski appointed and dismissed ministers 
without consulting its wishes. When a new president, duly 
chosen under the constitution, was assassinated in 1922, 
Pilsudski came to the rescue as the chief of the military staff 
and acted as a virtual military dictator. But his position was 
insecure, and after four years of bickering he decided to put 
an end to uncertainty. So in 1926, surrounded by a band of 
faithful followers, he seized Warsaw, took charge of the gov- 
ernment, filled the public offices with his military adherents, 
and, without formally abolishing the parliament, set up a 
military régime. His administration was strengthened by a 
reorganization of Polish finances under American auspices and 
by the floating of a huge loan in the United States, accom- 
panied by the installation of an American financial adviser. 
When, in 1929, the premier resigned, Pilsudski made one of 
his officers prime minister, but did not venture to do away 
with the parliament. 

Four former provinces of the Russian empire were now num- 
bered among the free and sovereign nations of the world. Fin- 
land, which had been an independent duchy under the Tsar 


10f these “minorities” in the mixed populations of eastern Europe the Jews 
presented the most difficult problem, because they were settled in so many cities. 
The Paris Peace Conference forced Poland and Rumania to recognize are 
rights by special provisions, but these were largely ignored. 
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as its duke, had long opposed the attempts of the Russian 
government to reduce its rights. With the fall of Nicho- 
las II it naturally seized the opportunity to secure its entire 
independence. The other three neighboring provinces (Es- 
thonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), which had suffered for cen- 
turies from the intrigues and invasions of their more powerful 
neighbors, were able to secure recognition as independent re- 
publics and, along with Finland, were admitted to the League 
of Nations. 

Turning now to the Balkan Peninsula, we have seen that 
the western portions had been consolidated into the Yugo- 
slavic kingdom, with the Serbian monarch as its ruler. The 
Allies punished Bulgaria, Serbia’s old enemy on the east, by 
transferring to Yugoslavia certain border regions and cutting 
off Bulgaria from the A‘gean Sea by depriving her of western 
Thrace. Moreover, they awarded to Rumania the rich farm 
lands of the upper Dobrudja, between the Danube and the 
Black Sea. In spite of these losses and her reparation pay- 
ments Bulgaria recovered rapidly, owing partly to the sturdy 
peasants, who own the lands they work, and partly to the 
freedom from military expense and the peaceful utilization in 
reconstruction work of the small army permitted her by the 
treaty. 

Although Rumania was overwhelmed by the Germans, she 
nevertheless emerged from the war with an area twice the 
size of the former kingdom. With the concurrence of the 
Allies she annexed Bessarabia, which had belonged to Russia 
since 1812; Bukovina, which had belonged to Austria; Transyl- 
vania and other portions of Hungary. Greater Rumania then 
included Rumanians, Serbians, Hungarians, Russians, Bul- 
garians, and Turks. In order to keep a hold on all these alien 
peoples, the parliament voted a number of reforms. These 
included universal suffrage and a redistribution of the land. 
Large estates were divided up, and part of the land assigned 
to the peasants, who were to pay a portion of the cost while 
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the state paid the rest. Citizenship was granted to native- 
born Jews. 

The remains of the Ottoman Empire in Europe had, as a 
result of the Balkan wars (1912-1913), been reduced to Con- 
stantinople and a little patch, eastern Thrace, to the west. 
During the war Egypt, the Hejaz, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Palestine had in various ways altogether escaped from Turkish 
control. When the armistice was concluded, the Allies de- 
manded that Turkey give up its chief seaport, Smyrna, as 
well as eastern Thrace, to the Greeks. This aroused a national- 
ist movement in Turkey under a vigorous leader, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. The nationalists refused to recognize the settle- 
ment which the Sultan made with the Allies; Kemal’s army 
routed the Greeks, who had marched into Asia Minor from 
Smyrna; and the Turks expelled a million Greek residents. 

After the expulsion of the Greeks the Turkish nationalists 
stood firmly for what they considered their rights. The Treaty 
of Lausanne (July, 1923) with the Allies recognized Turkey’s 
possession of Smyrna, Constantinople, and eastern Thrace. 
The Dardanelles, however, were to be open to the ships of 
all nations. The nationalists then forced the Sultan to leave 
Constantinople, and established in October, 1923, a Turkish 
republic, with its capital at Angora. A few months later the 
members of the House of Osman, which had ruled the Turks 
for seven centuries, were exiled and went the way of the 
Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Romanovs. The 
caliphate was abolished, and the Turks repudiated the an- 
cient combination of religion and politics which the caliph 
represented. 

Under the leadership of President Kemal the Republic of 
Turkey set zealously about the work of modernization. New 
codes of laws, modeled after those of Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany, were adopted, and the special privileges formerly 
enjoyed by foreigners in Turkey, under the term capitulations, 
were abolished. Polygamy and slavery, permitted under the 
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old laws, were forbidden. In an effort to overcome illiteracy, 
schools were established for adults as well as children, and 
the Roman alphabet was substituted for the difficult Arabic 
characters. Many ancient customs were discarded: the fez 
and turban gave way to the European hat; women were per- 
mitted to appear in public without their veils, and in 1934 
were given the right to vote. Without changing the republican 
constitution the actual control of the government was gradu- 
ally turned over to President Kemal, who was reelected every 
four years until his death in 1938. 

War with the Turks proved disastrous to the Greeks. Not 
only were they forced out of Smyrna but they lost eastern 
Thrace as well. The Greeks attributed their reverses to the 
king and his ministers, and in March, 1924, they overthrew 
the monarchy and set up a republic. A period of political 
and economic confusion followed until Venizelos again became 
premier (1928-1932). In 1935, however, King George II re- 
turned from exile in England to reéstablish the monarchy. 
The vast migration of Greek refugees from Turkey, who had 
been looked after by the League of Nations with a loan of 
fifty million dollars, brought a new and vigorous addition to 
the native Greek population. 


REPARATIONS AND INTER-ALLIED WAR DEBTS 


The First World War was an extremely expensive enter- 
prise for all concerned. The participants had to borrow from 
their citizens or from foreigners on a gigantic scale. So na- 
tional debts swelled inordinately, and taxes to meet the in- 
terest on debts became oppressive. Great Britain owed only 
about three and a half billions of dollars in 1914, when the 
war began. A few years after its close the obligation had be- 
come about forty billions, an amount only slightly decreased 
since. The national debt of the United States, for so great 
and rich a country, was almost negligible in 1915—a little 
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over a billion dollars. In 1920 it was twenty-four times as 
much. Owing to favorable circumstances the amount had 
been reduced to seventeen and a half billions in 1928, to rise 
later owing to the generous appropriations of Congress and 
the decline in the receipts from taxation which accompanied 
the depression. 

During the war all the countries involved, except the United 
States, resorted to the expedient of issuing an ever-increasing 
volume of paper money, called pounds, francs, marks, liras, 
etc. As these poured forth, their value from the standpoint of . 
a gold standard rapidly decreased. Great Britain stood by 
its obligations more stanchly than any other European coun- 
try and, a few years after the close of the war, managed to 
restore the pound sterling for a time to its former value of 
about $4.86 in American reckoning. In France the franc, 
worth before the war about twenty ‘cents, was standardized 
at about four. The Italian lira sank to a quarter of its former 
value. In Germany the repudiation was most thoroughgoing. 
Money was hardly worth the paper it was printed on. The 
writer has before him a German bank note for fifty million 
marks, issued in July, 1923. Before the war it would have 
represented a handsome fortune of over twelve million dol- 
lars. Now it has no value except as a relic of repudiation by 
inflation. Germany was bankrupt. 

This bankruptcy was attributed by the Germans to the 
demand for reparation payments by the Allies, but it was 
chiefly due to Germany’s unwillingness to tax itself for war 
costs as much as the Allied powers had done. Moreover, 
foreigners, especially Americans, invested more in Germany 
than Germany paid in reparations. The total Allied “claims” 
filed with the Reparations Commission amounted to fifty-six 
billion dollars. The commission cut down the figures and in 
1g21 fixed the bill against Germany at thirty-three billion 
dollars; but the German government replied that it was 
absolutely impossible for it to meet such a demand, even in 
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annual installments extending over forty-two years. Great 
Britain was in favor of compromise; but French and Belgian 
troops invaded (January, 1923) the industrial region of Ger- 
many beyond the Rhine, especially the cities along the Ruhr 
valley, in order to collect from Germany on the spot. The 
Germans resisted, and the plan was financially a failure. 
Under the circumstances the Reparations Commission had to 
make adjustments in the amount which Germany should pay. 
General Dawes, formerly a Chicago banker, and Reginald 
McKenna, a British financier, as the heaas of committees of 
experts, recommended that Germany should reorganize its 
currency so that it could pay increasing amounts with return- 
ing prosperity. This was done by establishing the gold mark 
at twenty-four cents, leaving the Germans to kindle their 
fires with tons of paper money. Government bonds held in 
the country were revalued at from two and one-half to 5 per 
cent of their normal worth. So the debt of Germany to its 
citizens was either cancelled or vastly reduced. This, how- 
ever, did not solve the reparations problem. Subsequently 
still further adjustments were made by a committee under 
Owen D. Young, a distinguished American business man. 
But Germany’s financiers, headed by Dr. Schacht, continued 
to protest, and finally the total debt to the Allies was fixed at 
about nine billion dollars instead of the thirty-three billion 
dollars set in 1921. A Bank for International Payments 
was established at Basel, Switzerland, to take the place of the 
Reparations Commission and to take care of all financial 
matters connected with this phase of the post-war settlement. 

Alongside the problem of reparations was the almost 
equally difficult problem of inter-Allied war debts. These 
were the imposing sums lent by one government to another 
during the war and after its close. Great Britain had lent the 
Tsar’s government over two billions, which the Bolsheviki 
repudiated. The other indebtedness to Great Britain was in 
1931 over five billions, of which France’s share was over three 
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and a half. On June 30, 1931, fifteen countries owed the 
United States over eleven billions (Great Britain nearly four 
and a half, France approximately four, and Italy about two). 
Adjustments were made, however, reducing the interest to so 
low a rate, except in the case of Great Britain, that the United 
States was paying the holders of Liberty bonds far more than 
it was receiving on its inter-Allied debts, losing thereby sev- 
eral billions in the years following the armistice. 

Conditions had become so discouraging in 1931 that Presi- 
dent Hoover made a decisive move. He proposed the post- 
ponement during one year, beginning July 1, “of all payments 
on inter-governmental debts, reparations and relief debts 
(after-war loans), both principal and interest; of course not 
including obligations of governments held by private parties.” 
This measure was designed to give the European countries an 
opportunity to recover from the world-wide depression. The 
President added that German “reparations” constituted a 
“European problem with which we have no relation.” “I 
do not approve in any remote sense of the cancellation of the 
debts to us.” This “moratorium” was speedily accepted by 
the creditor governments, and approved by the Senate when 
it met. The payments due to the United States during the 
year in question were about $250,000,000. 

In December a committee of financial experts met at Basel 
to reconsider reparations. It concluded that Germany could 
not pay during the year following, because the installments of 
the Young plan were based on the idea of economic recovery, 
whereas there had been a further decline. The German chan- 
cellor, Briining, declared in January, 1932, that Germany 
could not resume payments when the Hoover moratorium ex- 
pired. The British budget for 1932-1933 left out altogether 
payments to the United States and any reference to payments 
on reparations or foreign debts. The United States, however, 
included in its budget an item of $270,000,000 as payments 
due on war debts. 
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A new conference to deal with reparations met at Lausanne 
in June, 1932. Germany made it plain that it had no hope of 
going on with the payment of reparations; but while the 
French representative was not opposed to a continued mora- 
torium, he urged that reparations must not be canceled, as, 
in time, Germany might so far recover as to be in a position 
to resume payments. The only way in which this matter af- 
fected the United States was that its debtors used reparations 
to meet their obligations to it. But, as a matter of fact, as 
we have seen above, Germany had borrowed money in the 
United States and in Great Britain to pay the reparations. 
So Americans were furnishing loans to make possible the for- 
eign payments to their own country. 

On July 8, 1932, the Lausanne Conference, representing 
most of the important nations of the world, reached a sig- 
nificant conclusion. The thirty-seven annual reparation pay- 
ments provided for by the Young plan were supplanted by an 
agreement that Germany should pay three billion gold marks 
($714,000,000), to be put in the form of bonds after a mora- 
torium of three years. The powers signing the agreement 
declared that they had assembled at Lausanne “to deal with 
one of the problems resulting from the war, with the firm in- 
tention of helping to create a new order permitting the estab- 
lishment and development of confidence between the nations 
in a mutual spirit of reconciliation, collaboration and justice.” 
To become effective, however, the agreement had to be rati- 
fied, and Belgium, Great Britain, France, and Italy agreed 
among themselves that they would not ratify until their own 
war debts were satisfactorily adjusted. 

Following the agreement with Germany there was a gen- 
eral movement on the part of the European nations for a 
reconsideration of their war debts to the United States and 
for a moratorium on payments during the period of discus- 
sion. President Hoover felt that there was no cause for an 
immediate moratorium, but suggested that Congress should 
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appoint a commission to take up with each nation individually 
the adjustment of its debts. The opposition of Congress to 
any kind of leniency, the change in administration, and the 
financial and economic difficulties in the United States com- 
bined to prevent an early consideration of the question. Mean- 
while the French Chamber of Deputies voted to “defer” pay- 
ment of the sum due December 15, and Belgium, Hungary, 
Poland, Esthonia, and Greece defaulted. Of the total amount 
of war-debt payments only about 8 per cent was collected. 


Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


The first section of the treaty with Germany was devoted 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations, one of the most 
significant documents in history. President Wilson never 
deviated from his plan for incorporating the League as the 
leading provision in the treaty of peace, so firmly did he 
believe that such an association of nations was the only effec- 
tive guaranty against the recurrence of wars. The League was 
to be composed of those fully self-governing states and colo- 
nies that should be able to give effective guaranties of their 
intention to observe its obligations. In the beginning, how- 
ever, Germany and her allies were temporarily excluded, and 
Russia and Mexico were not to be invited to join until they 
had established thoroughly stable governments. The League 
was to have its permanent offices and staff at Geneva, and 
was to be organized with an Assembly in which each of the 
members, including the British dominions, should have one 
vote, and a Council to be made up of the representatives 
of the five great powers (the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan), to which others might later be 
added, and of four states to be selected from time to time by 
the Assembly. The Assembly and the Council were to meet 
at stated intervals, the Council at least once a year. All im- 
portant decisions were to require a unanimous vote. 
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Any war or threat of war, or any matter affecting the peace 
of the world, was declared in the Covenant a matter of con- 
cern to the whole League. Members of the League agreed to 
submit any dispute which might lead to war either to arbitra- 
tion or to investigation by the Council or the Assembly. If 
they submitted the dispute to arbitration, they pledged them- 
selves to carry out the award made and not to resort to war. 
If they submitted the dispute to inquiry, the Council or the 
Assembly was to investigate the matter and, within six months 
after the submission of the dispute, make a report and recom- 
mendations in regard to it. Should the report and recommen- 
dations be unanimously agreed to by all the powers except 
those which were parties to the dispute, the latter agreed not 
to go to war in the matter. If the recommendations were 
not unanimous, the parties to the dispute pledged themselves 
in no case to resort to war for three months after the report 
was made. 

Should any member resort to war in disregard of these 
agreements, it was deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all the governments and states which were members 
of the League, and the latter agreed to sever all commercial 
and financial relations with the offending state and to prohibit 
all intercouse between its citizens and their own. The mem- 
bers of the League also undertook (Article 10) to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and political independence of one another. 

The Covenant of the League provided also for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Court of International Justice—or 
‘World Court,” as it is often called,—to hear and determine 
international disputes and to give an advisory. opinion on any 
question referred to it by the League. The Council of the 
League was to prepare plans for the reduction of armaments 
and for the control of the manufacture of munitions and im- 
plements of war. All treaties were hereafter to be registered 
with the League and made public in order to be valid. Over 
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a thousand treaties and agreements were ultimately filed 
at Geneva. 

Certain territories inhabited by backward peoples, formerly 
colonies of the German Empire in Central and Southwest 
Africa and in the southern Pacific islands, together with por- 
tions of the Turkish empire, were declared to be under the 
guardianship of the League. By a system of mandates the 
guardianship of such peoples was to be intrusted to “ad- 
vanced” nations, as mandatories, which were to seek to pro- 
mote their well-being and development. The governments 
acting as mandatories were to report annually to the 
League. 

The treaty also provided for a very important International 
Labor Organization, with its own assembly representing both 
capital and labor. It has no resemblance to the socialistic 
“International” representing labor alone. Its duty is to see 
that social reforms in one country are not frustrated by back- 
ward conditions in neighboring countries. 

Although President Wilson was its chief promoter, there 
was much difference of opinion in the United States as to the 
wisdom of joining the League of Nations. Many felt that in 
so doing the United States would sacrifice some of its sover- 
eignty and would risk becoming involved in what the oppo- 
nents of the League called “entangling alliances.” They 
commonly assumed that the expression was to be found in 
Washington’s “Farewell Address.” It is true that in the pre- 
carious situation in 1796 Washington did warn his country- 
men “to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world.” It was not, however, until five years 
later, at the opening of the Napoleonic wars, that Jefferson 
used the expression attributed to Washington. There was, of 
course, little analogy between joining the League and the 
dangers of old-fashioned offensive and defensive alliances 
which Washington and Jefferson had in mind. Moreover, the 
Covenant provided in its first article that any nation could 
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withdraw “after two years’ notice of its intention to do so.” 
So the “alliance” was not, strictly speaking, permanent. 

When the Treaty of Versailles was submitted to the United 
States Senate for ratification, most of the Republican senators 
declared that various amendments and reservations were es- 
sential, especially in the case of the League of Nations. The 
chief objections raised were that Article 10 of the Covenant 
might involve the United States in war over European terri- 
torial disputes in which it had no interest; that it might be 
forced into war without the consent of Congress; that the 
Monroe Doctrine was not adequately secured; that the Brit- 
ish Empire had five votes, since its various members—Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa—were each 
assigned a vote in the Assembly.* 

After prolonged and bitter discussions the treaty was sent 
back to the President in March, 1920, unapproved, and the 
United States remained outside the League of Nations. 

The adoption or rejection of the Treaty of Versailles (in- 
cluding the Covenant of the League of Nations) was an issue 
in the presidential election of 1920. The Republican party, 
some of whose leaders were for the League, was victorious 
and elected its candidate, Warren G. Harding. On July 2, 
1921, President Harding signed a joint resolution of Con- 
gress declaring that war between Germany and the United 
States was at an end. Six weeks later a brief treaty was 
signed in Berlin by which the Germans agreed to give the 
United States all rights and advantages provided for in 
the Treaty of Versailles, but which avoided any mention of 
the League of Nations. 

In November, 1920, the Assembly of the League held its 
first session in Geneva. This embraced originally the repre- 
sentatives of forty-one countries (later increased to sixty- 
three), but did not include the United States, Germany, 


‘Actually the Dominions voted quite independently in Assembly or Council, 
sometimes contrary to Great Britain. 
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Russia, Mexico, or Turkey. Yearly meetings were held, at 
which many important matters were discussed and several 
questions settled. In 1926 Germany became a member of the 
League of Nations, being received with real cordiality; Mex- 
ico was admitted in 1931, Turkey in 1932, and Russia in 1934. 

The work of the League included the settlement of special 
problems that came before it, such as the arbitration of po- 
litical controversies, reconstruction work, and the like, and 
the organization and development of permanent auxiliary de- 
partments foreshadowed in the Covenant of the League. 
These departments were of two kinds: technical organiza- 
tions, dealing with Finance and Economics, Transit and 
Health; advisory committees, occupied with Military Ques- 
ions, Disarmament, Mandates, Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren, Opium, and Intellectual Cooperation. 

The League was called upon to settle a number of political 
disputes which threatened the peace of Europe, most of them 
having arisen from conditions following the war. A rupture 
between Sweden and Finland over the sovereignty of the 
Aland Islands in the Baltic Sea was averted by giving the 
islands to Finland and reserving certain rights to the Swedish 
population. Serious differences between Poland and Lithu- 
ania over their undefined boundary line were settled, and 
similarly a dispute between Poland and Germany in Upper 
Silesia, and still another between Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
The boundaries of Albania, which had been left undetermined 
by the Peace Conference, and the status of the Memel terri- 
tory within Lithuania, which had caused bitter feelings, were 
peaceably adjusted. A threatened war between Italy and 
Greece was averted, partly through the efforts of the League. 
Later, in 1925, a conflict broke out between Bulgaria and 
Greece which threatened to plunge southeastern Europe into 
war. The Greeks had actually invaded Bulgaria when the 
League Council intervened and preserved peace. A commis- 
sion of inquiry, sent to both countries, studied the situation 
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on the spot and decided that Greece was to blame. Greece 
was to pay to Bulgaria the sum of two hundred and nineteen 
thousand dollars for the invasion of her territory. The de- 
cision was accepted by Greece. 

Thus the League proved its value in the prevention of war. 
It was also of assistance in extending help to a million and 
a half refugees scattered over Europe penniless and without 
homes. Its humanitarian activities resulted in a world agree- 
ment to curb the traffic in opium and other harmful drugs, 
and in practical measures to combat contagious diseases. The 
colonial powers exercising mandates were held publicly ac- 
countable for any exploiting or mishandling of native peoples. 


THE WorLD CourRT 


One of the most notable achievements of the League was 
the inauguration of the World Court provided for under 
the Covenant. The Council, in February, 1920, appointed an 
advisory committee of jurists of international reputation to 
draft a plan for the proposed court. Among the members of 
this committee was Elihu Root, formerly Secretary of State, 
who acted in a personal capacity and not as the official repre- 
sentative of the United States. 

The Committee of Jurists prepared a draft of a statute 
organizing the proposed court, and this draft, with some 
amendments, was accepted by the League and submitted to 
the member nations for adoption. Ultimately fifty-one na- 
tions joined the court. It was composed of fifteen judges of 
different nationalities, who were elected for nine years by 
the Assembly and Council from a list of persons of recognized 
competence in international law, either judges or legal experts. 
These were chosen without regard to their nationality by 

nations or groups of nations, and might be reélected. The site 
of the court was at the Hague, where the great peace advocate 
Andrew Carnegie had erected a building for such a purpose. 
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“The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the 
parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions in force.” Acceptance of the juris- 
diction of the court was in general voluntary, but by signing 
an optional clause members might also agree to accept its 
jurisdiction as obligatory in all cases concerning 

(1) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(2) Any question of international law. 

(3) The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of international obligation. 

(4) The nature and extent of the reparations to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation. 

The obligatory jurisdiction of the court was finally accepted 
by forty-five states. But none of the great powers were willing 
to surrender their entire freedom of action. 

Although the United States had refused to join the League 
of Nations, there was a strong movement in the country and 
in Congress to have it join the World Court. Under President 
Harding, in February, 1923, Secretary Hughes proposed mem- 
bership with the distinct understanding that the United 
States should not have any legal relations with the League 
of Nations. The movement for American isolation, however, 
was growing stronger at that time, and the question dragged 
along until President Coolidge, in December, 1925, brought it 
up again, but with an additional reservation that the court 
should not give any advisory opinion on a matter of interest 
to the United States without its consent. After long debates 
the Senate agreed to join the World Court with these reserva- 
tions. But the other nations objected that the United States 
was insisting upon a specially privileged position among the 
nations and were unwilling to accept the proposed amend- 
ments until 1929. It was not until 1935 that the Senate got 
around to voting on the question again, and this time it voted 
not to join the court. 

This was a sad chapter of American history. Reluctance to 
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join the court was partly due to a false estimate of the power 
of the court. In reality its jurisdiction was strictly limited to 
questions arising under treaties or international law. It could 
not deal with political issues; for they depend upon what one 
nation thinks about another, much more than upon what both 
nations think about the point at issue. This explains why the 
World Court is not so well fitted to deal with questions of war 
and peace as a conference of governments or diplomats whose 
first task is to lessen the distrust of other countries so as to 
reach a working settlement of a dispute. The World Court, 
important as it is, is not the chief instrument for the settle- 
ment of those hot disputes which bring war.’ 


DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 


The most difficult problem which the League had to face 
was the question of reduction of armaments. Any attempt to 
persuade a nation to reduce the military forces on which it 
has been wont to depend for protection arouses all the old- 
time fears and suspicions and is met with strong opposition. 
This is due not to perversity but to a feeling that it is not 
safe to do so. 

A start toward reduction of armaments was made in 1921, 
when President Harding invited the foreign powers to send 
representatives to a conference at Washington. Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, France, Italy, and Japan agreed to 
limit the number of their battleships for a period of ten years. 
This involved scrapping a number of ships already in service 
and discarding many others which were either under con- 
struction or planned. The ratio of capital ships for the United 

‘Prominent jurists from the United States have served as World Court judges. 
John Bassett Moore, an authority on international law, was among the first 
judges chosen. When Judge Moore resigned, he was succeeded by Charles Evans 


Hughes, ex-Justice of the Supreme Court, who was, in turn, succeeded by ex- 


Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, and he by Professor Manley O. Hudson, of 
Harvard University. 
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States, Great Britain, and Japan was set at 5:5:3. A second 
conference, held at Geneva in 1927, was unable to come to an 
agreement upon a plan for a similar limitation of cruisers and 
other war vessels. But at a third conference, held at London 
in 1930, the five powers agreed not to increase the number of 
their battleships for another five years. The United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan also fixed a limit for the total ton- 
nage of their cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Arrange- 
ments were made for another conference in 1935, to extend 
further the purpose of the present treaty. The problem of land 
armaments was not discussed at the Washington, Geneva, or 
London conferences, but was left for a general disarmament 
conference proposed by the Council of the League of Nations. 

While the League had no such dramatic results to show in 
its disarmament policy, it developed a sound principle on 
which all future progress was to be based. This was that the 
measure of the reduction of a nation’s armaments should be 
governed by the conditions of its security. It is not possible 
to expect a nation which is in danger of attack to reduce its 
armaments without falling back upon some guarantee of 
security, such as the engagement, in the Covenant, to come 
to the aid of the party attacked (Article 16). 

These obvious difficulties led to the consideration of other 
solutions, such as compulsory arbitration and the “outlaw- 
ing” of war. A number of plans were brought before the 
League. In 1924 a Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance was 
debated by the League; it suggested strengthening the obliga- 
tion of mutual help between members of the League as a 
guarantee of security and declared aggressive war a crime. 
An “American plan,” prepared by an unofficial committee, de- 
fined an “aggressor” as a nation which goes to war without 
obeying a summons to an appropriate international tribunal 
or without accepting its decision. 

These two plans became the basis for the Geneva Protocol 
of the Assembly of 1924, which outlawed aggressive war and 
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plainly stated that a nation which refuses the alternatives to 
war is an aggressor. Aggressive war was for the first time in 
history officially declared to be a crime; and although defense 
was regarded as legitimate, it was not any longer to be based 
on the individual judgment of one party to a controversy. 
The Protocol called upon the members of the League to come 
to the assistance of a nation attacked. It was the obligation 
to join in codperative defense of a victim of aggression which 
ultimately caused the rejection of the Protocol by the British 
government at a Council meeting in March, 1925. The Con- 
tinental nations were mostly in favor of it; but the British 
delegate stated that a general obligation to accept this sort 
of international police duty put too heavy a burden upon a 
world empire which was mainly a sea power, so long as the 
United States was not in the League. 


THE LOCARNO TREATIES 


Instead of a general obligation to maintain peace, a treaty 
was signed next year (1925) at Locarno, Switzerland, guaran- 
teeing peace along the frontiers of Germany. This was signed 
by the representatives of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

The first article of the Locarno Security Pact guaranteed 
the western frontiers of Germany as fixed by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and the maintenance of the “demilitarized zone,” 
which that treaty established,* extending along the eastern 
bank of the Rhine for a width of fifty kilometers. In the 
second article Germany, on the one hand, and France and 
Belgium, on the other, promised never to resort to war 

1Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles established a demilitarized zone 
between France and Germany, on the right (eastern) bank of the Rhine, extend- 
ing fifty kilometers from the bank of the river. Germany might not construct 
nor maintain fortifications on the left bank or on the right bank in the demili- 


tarized zone and might not maintain armed forces nor engage in military maneu- 
vers nor mobilize in this area (see map on page 505). 
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against each other, except to defend themselves if attacked, 
or if the League of Nations called upon them to help main- 
tain the peace of Europe by police action. In view of these 
promises the treaty provided that every dispute should go 
either to “judicial decision,” 

if it was a case of “rights,” Minden g 
or to a “conciliation com- 
mission” which was to be 
set up, or to the Council of 
the League of Nations. In 
the case of flagrant aggres- 
sion, such as actual in- 
vasion, the powers would 
come immediately to the 
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gression not flagrant and 
was therefore the kernel of 
the treaty if it was to pre- 
vent war. It applied the 
definition of the “American 
plan,’* making the test 
of aggression the refusal 
to accept the decision of 
courts for legal matters or 
conciliation tribunals for MAP OF THE PEACE ZONE 
other controversies. 

The treaty was signed at London on December 1, 1925. 
The arbitration treaties between Germany and France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, Germany and Poland, and Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, which formed a part of the Locarno settle- 
ment, provided that all disputes between these nations might 
be submitted to an arbitration tribunal or to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, or be brought before a per- 

1See page 503. 
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manent international commission styled the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission.’ 

By agreements such as that of Locarno and defensive al- 
liances like the Little Entente, the ‘collective security” of the 
League of Nations was buttressed so that the movement for 
general disarmament could at last be undertaken. The cost 
of armaments had greatly increased with the development 
of science, so that in the years 1930 to 1931 the combined 
military budgets of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many reached the unprecedented sum for peace time of one 
billion three hundred and twenty million dollars, while the 
United States was spending no less than seven hundred and 
nine million dollars for army and navy. This enormous ex- 
penditure was taking place in a time of great financial depres- 
sion. Therefore, if for no other reason than economy, it was 
time to take up again seriously the whole question of the 
reduction of armament. Consequently a general disarmament 
conference met in Geneva early in 1932. It soon became 
evident, however, that the great navy powers, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, were unwilling to scrap the 
most costly of all implements of war, the battleship. How- 
ever, in June, 1931, President Hoover suggested a moratorium 
on armaments, and a year later sent to Geneva definite pro- 
posals for their reduction. His proposal was to reduce land 
forces on a basis of the number (100,000) assigned at Ver- 
sailles to Germany, with a population of 65,000,000, as ade- 
quate for its internal defense. This would reduce armies by 
at least a third. Naval forces, he said, should be reduced 
by a third; and offensive weapons were to be eliminated, so 
that chances of attack would be greatly lessened. The people 
of the world in this period of dire financial and economic dis- 


1The difference between conciliation (or mediation) and arbitration is that in 
the former case there is no decision or judgment—only an effort to get the parties 
to agree. One of the chief uses of conciliation is to request the parties to accept 
arbitration. 
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tress would be saved the payment of from ten to fifteen bil- 
lions of “wasted” dollars during the coming ten years. The 
French government reminded the powers of all the promises 
it had given not to resort to war and, on the basis of these 
guarantees, proposed a scaling down of armaments by all. 
This practical policy was accepted by the British government 
a few months later. Finally, in May, 1933, President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s representative, Norman Davis, offered, for 
the sake of a reduction of armaments, to “contribute in other 
ways to the organization of peace.” “In particular,” he said, 
“we are willing to consult the other states in case of a threat 
to peace, with a view to averting conflict.” This obligation 
on the part of the United States to consult with other nations 
when there was danger of war was the farthest step ever 
taken to cooperate with the League of Nations. 

The step, however, was taken too late; for in the same year 
Germany withdrew from the Disarmament Conference as well 
as from the League of Nations, and proceeded at full speed 
to restore its army and build up a vast armament industry. 
This put an end to the movement for disarmament. The 
peace-loving countries, reluctant to believe that Germany was 
intent upon war, were much slower to rearm, a fact which 
gave Germany a great advantage when it launched the Second 
World War. 

The movement for disarmament, however, had been by, no 
means so futile as it seemed. The intensive study of the sub- 
ject for more than ten years produced valuable technical 
data which will have to be taken into account in all future 
plans for the reduction of armaments. Above all, there had 
been a great gain in international understanding. The French 
and other Continental peoples had gained a clearer apprecia- 
tion of the British emphasis upon disarmament, and the Brit- 
ish and Americans had at last learned that the French were 
right in insisting that there should be provision for security 
first. It is now agreed by all that a nation’s safety does not 
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depend upon armaments alone, but that, on the other hand, 
the time has not yet come when nations can be safe without 
adequate measures for self-defense. 


Tue Pact oF Paris, 1928 


In 1927, while the second naval disarmament conference 
at Geneva was going badly, Briand, Foreign Minister of 
France, proposed a daring innovation by which the nations 
would pledge themselves not merely to lessen their armaments 
but to get rid of war itself. On the sixth of April, on the tenth 
anniversary of the entrance of the United States into the 
First World War, he proposed in a public statement that 
France and the United States should lead the world in a 
movement to “outlaw war,’ an American phrase which he 
said had already been applied by France in the Covenant of 
the League and the treaties of Locarno. The United States 
government was slow to accept this gesture, but after some 
months Secretary of State Kellogg not only accepted Briand’s 
offer but began negotiations with great ardor in order to 
achieve a world-wide renunciation of war. 

Finally, at Paris, on August 27, 1928, in the flag-bedecked 
building of the Foreign Office, in which the Covenant of the 
League of Nations had been solemnly agreed to by the Allied 
nations nine years earlier, the Foreign Ministers and repre- 
sentatives of fifteen nations signed the Pact of Paris. The 
Foreign Minister of Germany, Herr Stresemann, sat side by 
side with his friend Briand and with Secretary Kellogg, who 
had made the journey to Europe for this one event. 

The heart of the pact was comprised in two brief para- 
graphs, which read as follows: 


1. The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one another. 
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2. The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


These two articles deserve careful study. It will be seen 
that they provide only for the renunciation of war, not its 
outlawry; for there is no provision for the enforcement of 
peace against the violation of these sweeping proposals to rid 
the world of war. Enforcement was to be left to the good 
faith and “public opinion of mankind.” This weakness of 
the treaty, which rendered it of little account in subsequent 
years, was due chiefly to the insistence of Senator Borah, who, 
as a member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, had great influence at the time. Briand had had in 
mind a treaty with teeth in it, “like the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or the Treaties of Locarno.” He had ex- 
pressed his sense of the inadequacy of the text at the signing 
of the treaty, when he said: “Peace has been proclaimed; 
that is well, that is much. But peace has yet to be organized. 
For the settlements by force we must substitute settlements 
by law. That must be the work of tomorrow.” But public 
opinion in the United States was not yet ready to take part 
in “the organization of peace.” It had become growingly 
isolationist, and the peace movement accepted the Pact of 
Paris as a great moral gesture which would not involve the 
United States in the more difficult and serious business of 
the actual prevention of war. The tragic history of the 
Second World War was to show how wrong this line of reason- 
ing actually was. 

The absence of definite obligations to enforce the peace 
gave at least this advantage to the Pact of Paris, that prac- 
tically all nations signed it—sixty-two of the sixty-five nations 
of the world. While it had no immediate effect upon the 
policies of these nations, it did, however, proclaim a new 
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principle of international law. Throughout the past the right 
to resort to war was recognized as the final attribute of sov- 
ereignty, the very test as to whether a nation was independent 
or not. In the teachings of the Christian Church a distinction 
had been drawn between “just” and “unjust” war. The 
Church gave its sanction only to just wars, but did not clearly 
define which wars were just and which were unjust. Instead, 
this question was never satisfactorily settled in international 
law, although discussed time and again. As we have seen, a 
simple definition was embodied in the Protocol of Geneva, 
stating that a war of aggression—that is to say, an unjust 
war—is the willful resort to force instead of to the pacific 
means of settlement which it has already agreed to accept. 
In order not to get involved in a definition, Senator Borah 
and the leaders of the “outlawry of war” movement suggested 
that defensive war should not be called war, but merely 
defense. But this playing with words did not solve the prob- 
lem; and when the Pact of Paris was invoked to stop a war 
in the aggression of Japan in Manchuria, Japan simply replied 
that it was acting in defense. The Pact of Paris should have 
had, in addition to a provision for enforcement, one for the 
distinction between aggression and defense. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR! 
FINANCIAL AND ECONomIc RUIN 


History offers no other paradox to compare with that which 
we have just been looking at in the preceding chapter. The 
greatest war in history produced for the first time a definite 
political movement to rid the world of all war. There was a 
major disagreement as to how this should be done, whether 
by the nations covenanting to use force against an aggressor, 
as in the League of Nations, or by the moral force of public 
opinion, as in the Kellogg Pact; but in spite of cynics and 
_ doubters the peace movement had definitely entered inter- 
national politics. This was due not only to the horrors of a 
catastrophe unparalleled in the history of warfare but also to 
the fact that inventions and discoveries of science had changed 
the nature of war, making it no longer a controllable “instru- 
ment of politics,” as it had been used in the past by the 
Bismarcks and the Richelieus. The efforts of the statesmen 
and international lawyers of the past to limit the scope of war 
had failed. War had become total war, spreading like a con- 
tagious epidemic over nations which in the past would have 
stood aloof from the conflict. Under these conditions, there- 
fore, the elimination of war as an instrument of national policy 
has become not only a moral duty but a physical necessity if 
civilization is to endure. 


1This chapter summarizes the conclusions of the one hundred and fifty vol- 

umes of the Economic and Social History of the World War, sponsored by the 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and edited by authorities in sixteen 

countries, under the direction of the author of the closing chapters of this book. 
SII 
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This fact, that war under modern conditions is ruinous to 
the victors as well as to the vanquished, was set forth by an 
English journalist, Norman Angell, in his book The Great 
Illusion, published in 1901, in which he showed with convinc- 
ing logic the suicidal nature of war among the great industrial 
powers, owing to their interdependence. His book did not 
convince militarists, however, who went on preparing for war 
in the old-fashioned way, confident that war could be used 
for a nation’s purpose all the more effectively if it were well 
supplied with modern armaments. It was a business man 
who first saw the changed nature of warfare in the First 
World War. Walther Rathenau, head of the German electrical 
industry, was aware of the fact that factories and farms 
are all sources of munitions and that civilians as well as sol- 
diers are involved in modern war. In the early months of the 
war he organized the Division of Raw Materials of the Ger- 
man War Office. The British, throughout the early years of 
the war, tried to keep going under the slogan “Business as _ 
usual,” but finally, toward the close of 1916, realized that 
unless they devoted their whole economic life to military pur- 
poses they would lose the war with Germany. Then the whole 
country became one great munition factory. A similar devel- 
opment took place in France about the same time, although it 
was limited by the fact that the German armies were in 
occupation of the industrial area in the northern part of the 
country. The United States was able to profit from these ex- 
periences, and mobilized all its resources under great national 
agencies like the War Industries Board, the War Trade Board, 
and the similar bodies which have been described above. In 
spite of all their wealth, none of the warring nations had 
enough supplies in their own territories to meet the ever- 
growing need for munitions, food, and clothing, and so reached 
out to the farthest corners of the world, widening the Euro- 
pean conflict into a world war. 

It soon became evident—and this was one of the great 
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lessons of the war—that the cost of total war presents a 
wholly new problem in international politics, where the costs 
include not only the vast expenditure in preparations and the 
conduct of the war itself, but a continuing expenditure as 
well in the post-war years to maintain an adequate military 
establishment on this much larger basis. Moreover, there is 
an added cost, of which most people do not think, in the con- 
tinuance of hostile attitudes of mind between nations which, 
having suffered deeply, do not feel free to turn wholeheartedly 
to peace-time codperation with their neighbors. The wounds 
of war are much harder to heal when the injury is shared, not 
by the few, but by the many. The direct costs of total war 
are therefore only a fraction of the whole amount which 
stretches out over future years. War is now an industry, and 
total war the greatest industry of all. The extent to which it 
denatures human society has never yet been fully understood. 
‘It has been calculated, for example, that the war expenses of 
the United States, including preparation for war, war costs, 
and the continuing expense of pensions and allowances, 
amount to more than half of the total cost of government 
throughout the history of the country. Most European coun- 
tries certainly would have an even higher percentage. With 
total war this percentage will be increased. If, therefore, this 
industry of death and destruction could be got rid of, and all 
the effort and thought which have gone into it were directed 
toward industries of peace, the prosperity of mankind would 
be beyond the dreams of anyone today. 

The actual costs of war, however, are hard to reckon; for 
some of the military operations merely give a different direc- 
tion to peace-time activities. It costs as much, for example, 
to run an automobile for a holiday trip as to run it to the field 
of battle. Moreover, much of the work done in war time is 
contributed by those who are idlers in peace time, and some 
of the destruction, as in the case of outworn factories, results 
in better post-war equipment. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
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these qualifications, war, and especially total war, is terribly 
wasteful of both man power and resources. It has been esti- 
mated that in Austria the costs of the war were almost four 
fifths of its national wealth, that the war cost Germany at 
least four times as much as its reparation payments, and that 
about half of the private fortunes of France were destroyed. 
The British national debt rose from £650,000,000 in 1914 to 
£7,435,000,000 in 1919, remaining at that figure with very 
little reduction until 1933, although the taxation of Great 
Britain to meet these costs was almost five times as great per 
head as in Germany, a fact to be kept in mind in judging 
Germany’s persistent protests against reparations. The total 
cost of the whole war can never be exactly calculated, but the 
popular figure of some two hundred billion dollars cannot be 
far from the mark. These figures, however, could not be 
true of any one time, because the business world of today— 
and war is a business—is financed chiefly by credit. Taxation 
could meet only a small part of current expenses. The pay- 
ment of the rest was postponed, to be met from year to year 
after the warring countries had recovered their prosperity. 
Having postponed meeting these war costs until some 
future time, most of the nations seemingly forgot about them 
and turned busily to the task of rebuilding and restoring 
what had been destroyed. In mines, in factories, and on 
farms there was work to be done as long as there was money 
to pay the wages and buy the goods. But in the period follow- 
ing the war the destruction and dislocation which it had 
caused blocked the pathway to speedy recovery, so that the 
first effect of the war upon the economy of peace time was 
unemployment and hard times generally. This was true of 
the United States, Great Britain, and their allies, as well as 
of the defeated nations. This first post-war depression was 
very severe in parts of Europe, especially in Austria; but it 
was not long before sufficient capital was found to set fac- 
tories going, while agriculture, especially in the United States, 
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produced millions of bushels of grain for European consump- 
tion. All this would have been impossible but for the revival 
of credit due to the fact that the business world had never 
lost confidence in the capacity of countries like Germany, 
Great Britain, and France to recover fully from the losses of 
the war. The munition plants closed down and the armies 
were demobilized before the world markets were restored. 
This period of reconversion lasted longer in some industries 
than in others, and varied from country to country. But 
everywhere recovery seemed under way by about 1924, owing 
to the use of credit, by which the business world financed 
new enterprises or rebuilt old ones. This meant that those 
who controlled capital investments were now growingly con- 
fident in the capacity of countries like Great Britain, France, 
or Germany to recover wholly from the losses of the war in a 
relatively short time. Outwardly the scars of war had mostly 
disappeared. Rich grain was growing on the battlefields which 
had once been desolate; smoke was once more coming out 
of factory chimneys; and the railways and ships were carry- 
ing more freight than before. But the world was to learn 
before long that this prosperity of the second five years after 
the war rested on a false basis. Money seemed to multiply 
overnight in the hands of speculators, and credit piled upon 
credit in the business world. But credit is also a debt, and 
the time for settlement came in the Great Depression of 1929 
and the years immediately following it. 

The crash came first in Wall Street, where the credit was 
greatest and speculation at the most frenzied peak. Many 
thousands were reduced to poverty, business houses closed, 
and mortgaged farms were sold at auction. Things kept going 
from bad to worse as months, and even years, passed. In 
Europe an effort to settle German reparations had just been 
made in the Young plan (see page 492) of the summer of 
1929, and it was hoped that business would revive. But 
the depression spread its blight everywhere. In June, 1931, 
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the largest private bank in Austria threatened failure, and 
German banks were in difficulties. President Hoover tried 
to prevent a general collapse of business by proposing that 
from July 1 there should be a general suspension of all pay- 
ments on both reparations and intergovernmental debts. This 
arrangement was hard on France and did not save Germany 
from bank failure and a possible bankruptcy. The next 
year (1932) began with a “standstill agreement,” freezing 
German short-term debts. While this helped Germany, it 
brought disaster to Great Britain; for its credit was so shaken 
that in September of that year it had to go off the gold 
standard, on which its financial empire had long seemed to 
rest. Meanwhile conditions in the United States went from 
bad to worse, and in the spring of 1933 the banks of the 
country had to close for a “nation-wide holiday,” and the 
gold in the American dollar was lessened by 40 per cent. 

The First World War was not wholly responsible for all 
these calamities; for there were many blunders in the post- 
war period, as we shall see. But the chief cause was the war. 
We shall see this clearly as we turn briefly to the history of 
each of the countries during the 1920’s. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


The country that first suffered the full effects of the war 
was Austria, that little republic which was all that was left 
of a once-proud empire. In the winter of 1920-1921 starvation 
faced the inhabitants of the once-rich city of Vienna, including 
even the upper classes. The government then made the fatal 
blunder of attempting to meet this situation by printing some 
paper money, which soon became almost worthless, at about 
three thousand crowns to the dollar. This lowering of the 
value of money brought into common usage the word inflation, 
which means that the real value of the money goes down as 
the nominal value is inflated. Thus Austria started printing 
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a vast amount of paper money to enable purchasers to offer 
more and more of it for the goods they needed. Finally not 
only the government but every town and village started print- 
ing its own paper money. Sometimes, with the traditional 
Austrian sense of humor, the picture on the face of the bill 
showed a snowstorm of paper notes rising up to the top of a 
church tower. There was, however, much suffering from this 
poverty in everything but paper money, and townspeople went 
out through the countryside with bags and baskets to gather 
in whatever they could get by bartering their jewels or house- 
hold possessions with those farmers who had food for sale. 

The plight of Austria made a great appeal to the charity 
of those nations which could help, especially the Allied na- 
tions, Holland, and Scandinavia. But the value of the crown 
kept falling until, by September, 1922, it stood at 77,000 to 
the dollar. Austria then made a special appeal for League 
action, and the Council succeeded in having a loan of 130,- 
000,000 dollars granted by Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and Spain. The 
League appointed a general commissioner and a Committee 
of Control to supervise Austrian finances; and Austria was 
obliged to repeat the promise made in the treaty which had 
established the republic to maintain its independence. Re- 
covery was rapid, and by 1925 Austria could balance its 
budgets. 

The fate of Austria was watched with sympathy in Ger- 
many, but with growing apprehension. At first the Germans 
thought they could escape a similar fate. Their natural re- 
sources and their great productive capacity seemed to put 
them in a different class from little Austria. Moreover, they 
had paid little attention to the cost of the war, only about 
5 per cent of the war costs having been raised by current 
taxation, whereas Great Britain had taxed itself for over 
20 per cent, so that, even if there had been no reparations to 
pay, German finances were in a much less healthy condition 
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than British, owing to the British privations in war time. 
When the war closed, this unhealthy condition of German 
finance was not generally known, and it was expected that the 
mark, at one half its pre-war value, would steadily increase 
in value. Instead of returning to normal, however, Germany 
was destined to sink into the worst inflation in all history; 
for by 1923 the mark was absolutely worthless. 

The chief reason for this German inflation was believed by 
_the Germans and by many people in other countries to have 
been the cost of reparations in the Treaty of Versailles. While 
the reparation payments helped to bring about Germany’s 
bankruptcy, this was due less to the amount which Germany 
paid than to the fatal weakness in the management of Ger- 
many’s finances. The Imperial German Government prior 
to the war had never developed an adequate system of na- 
tional taxation, because Bismarck had made it a point never 
to have a heavy tax rate for the empire but to leave to local 
governments the unpleasant business of collecting most of its 
taxes. There was no national treasury, as in most other gov- 
ernments—even governments of the federal type, like the 
United States. Therefore, when the Weimar Republic es- 
tablished a treasury, its officials lacked authority and expe- 
rience, and their tax-collectors were inefficient. During the 
war it was expected that the extraordinary costs would be 
met by imposing heavy penalties upon the defeated enemies of 
Germany, and plans were made which, if Germany had been 
victorious, would have cost the Allies much more than Ger- 
many itself was finally obliged to pay in reparations. The 
war, however, did not turn out to be a prosperous venture for 
Germany. Therefore at the close it was all the poorer from 
the fact that it had raised so little of its war costs by direct 
taxation, because, owing to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Silesia, it had fewer resources to draw upon. 

The government of the Weimar Republic was not strong 
enough to overcome this handicap to adequate taxation. Big 
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business opposed increased taxes on the ground that it must 
be left free to win its place in the world again, and be able to 
meet the rivalry of Great Britain and the United States; 
labor leaders pointed out the danger of taxing the workers 
for fear they should turn to Bolshevism; and the great land- 
owners, the Junker class, long protected by the imperial gov- 
ernment with special tariffs on grain, maintained that they 
would be bankrupted if the taxes fell upon them. 

Thus the three great classes of the German people fought 
against the only measure which could avert an inflation which 
had already begun before the Allied powers put pressure upon 
Germany to pay the reparation costs. Already in the latter 
part of 1922 the German mark had fallen from 4 marks to a 
dollar to 7ooo. Then came the French occupation of the 
Ruhr in the effort to make Germany really pay, with the 
government subsidizing the idle German industries in a losing 
economic battle. The result was catastrophic. Money was 
hardly worth the paper it was printed upon—two billion marks 
for a postage stamp! The government’s debt to the Reichs- 
bank in this paper money was almost two hundred million 
million marks. “Emergency money” was printed privately. 
But business could not be carried on under these conditions; 
for wages were lower in value, although higher in paper money, 
at the end of every working day. The result was a run upon 
goods in stores, warehouses, and the countryside, with exhaus- 
tion and starvation inevitably ahead unless a remedy could 
be found. In October, 1923, the desperate German people, 
by an act of faith, created a new paper currency called the 
Rentenmark, based upon a mortgage on all Germany’s eco- 
nomic capital, agriculture, factories and the like. One Renten- 
mark was worth one trillion paper marks. The old currency 
was therefore discarded in scrap heaps. 

Germany had once more a stable currency. But the great 
inflation had caused wounds even deeper than the hardships 
of the war. The middle class, formerly so prosperous, had 
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suffered most, especially that section which had depended 
upon salaries or fixed incomes. It was a moral as well as an 
economic calamity for Germany that these people of intelli- 
gence were led, in their sufferings, to believe that the one 
great cause of the inflation was the Treaty of Versailles, with 
its reparation clauses, and thus to put the blame entirely upon 
their former enemies. The government did nothing to correct 
this false argument, but, on the contrary, spread it by propa- 
ganda throughout the world. It is true that the reparations 
made Germany’s recovery more difficult, but it is not true that 
they were the main cause of the inflation. Nevertheless, the 
propaganda against the Treaty of Versailles was tremendously 
effective. Placards were placed in store windows stating that 
the fabulously high prices of the goods displayed were wholly 
due to the Diktat von Versailles. No one could escape an 
object lesson like that. Thus the ground was prepared for 
violent protest against the government policy of attempting 
to come to terms with Germany’s former enemies and to com- 
promise with them on any part of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The demagogue who led in this protest was Adolf Hitler, 
and the method he pursued led to the Second World War and 
Germany’s ultimate ruin. 


DEVASTATED FRANCE 


While Austria and Germany suffered more spectacular eco- 
nomic eclipses than the other nations, neither country had 
been devastated to any great extent by invasion. In striking 
contrast with their unspoiled countrysides and almost un- 
damaged cities, France, Russia, and parts of Belgium bore 
scars of war more terrible than any since the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany. 

France suffered a proportionately larger loss in the ravag- 
ing of the northeast of the country, because that was the 
industrial part of France, and factories, houses, villages, and 
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even whole towns were leveled to the ground, leaving only 
charred remains of what had once been prosperous communi- 
ties. Belgium suffered the same kind of devastation in the 
strip of territory along the French frontier, including the city 
of Ypres; but—with the exception of some isolated examples 
of “frightfulness,’ such as the burning of a quarter of the 
city of Louvain, including the university library—the coun- 
try suffered few permanent losses, although during the war it 
underwent much hardship. In France the situation was much 
worse. Over half a million buildings had been either destroyed 
or badly damaged; and although most of the two million 
refugees who had fled from the occupied territories returned 
to the site of their former homes with courage and steadfast 
faith in the recovery of France, their privations and hard- 
ships throughout the winter of 1920 fully matched any of the 
privations of Germany. There was, however, this difference, 
that the fortitude of the French was buttressed by hope that 
the victory would bring them some kind of compensation for 
their losses. They were destined to be disillusioned, however, 
because the reparations which France received were far less 
than the claims of the war victims. Moreover, the delivery 
of German goods to France by way of reparation was not an 
unmixed blessing to the nation as a whole; for while it bene- 
fited those in the invaded section, it was objected to by 
French industry and labor because it lessened the market for 
their output. For example, the coal which Germany was 
obliged to deliver to France from the Saar valley was in com- 
petition with the coal from the French mines in northern 
France, and, although it reduced the price of coal in Paris, 
the French miners found the competition unfair to them. 
Thus the aftermath of the war brought major economic 
troubles to victorious France. At first the government at- 
tempted to help finance the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas by a special budget amounting to some seven billion 
dollars in the hope it could be met by German reparations. 
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Already in 1921, however, it was evident that Germany was 
not prepared to carry out any such terms. There was every 
reason to expect that France might follow the example of 
Austria, because its government finances were on a com- 
pletely unsound basis. The man who prevented immediate 
financial ruin was Raymond Poincaré, president of the French 
Republic from 1913 to 1920 and prime minister from 1922 
to 1924. This stern, masterful financier increased the taxes, 
lessened expenditures, and floated loans; but he made the 
great blunder in 1923 of a temporary occupation of the Ruhr 
valley (see page 492) in an unsuccessful effort to force Ger- 
many to pay reparations, and with all his skill and determina- 
tion he was unable to prevent the steady decline of the franc 
until it became worth only about a quarter of its previous 
value (twenty cents). Although there was no such catas- 
trophic decline in the money of France as in that of Austria 
or Germany, the inflation was sufficient to reduce to poverty 
many of those who were living on fixed incomes. France has 
always been a country of small investors who save their 
money by careful economies in household or personal ex- 
penses. Most of them looked forward to the enjoyment of 
very modest incomes in their later years. These people, deny- 
ing themselves luxuries and accustomed to account for every 
sou they spent, were bewildered both by a victory which 
brought no profits and by a national finance which threatened 
ruin to them all. After various efforts to remedy these situa- 
tions Poincaré was recalled to power in 1926 and remained in 
office until 1929. The taxes were raised to absorb one fifth 
of the national income. The national debt was partly paid 
off and partly re-funded. By this superhuman effort France 
balanced the budget in 1926, and in 1928 stabilized the franc 
at four cents. Thus the country that had suffered most from 
the ravages of the war met most of the war costs not by Ger- 
man reparations but by its own self-denial. It is a proud chap- 
ter in the history of France, and one not sufficiently known. 
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GREAT BRITAIN CARRIES ON 


The economic effects of the war upon Great Britain were 
equally far-reaching. The war had destroyed several of the 
best markets for British goods, especially Germany and south- 
eastern Europe and Russia. The inflation of the Continental 
nations made British goods dear in those countries; and, as 
exports declined by ‘half in 1921, unemployment rose to a ° 
figure unparalleled elsewhere, two million persons being idle 
out of a working population of some ten million, or one in 
every five. Moreover, much of the machinery in the mills was 
antiquated and unable to compete on even terms with that 
of the United States or Germany. It is an axiom that Great 
Britain lives by its exports, that is, by the goods it can sell 
throughout the world, because, unlike France or Germany, it 
has very little agriculture. At that time it was importing 
60 per cent of its food supply and paying for this food by its 
manufactured goods, but in 1922 its exports were only about 
two thirds of what they had been in 1913. The situation was 
very serious. Of its great merchant marine over two thousand 
vessels had been destroyed; but the rebuilding of merchant 
ships did not keep the shipyards busy because the lost ships 
were largely replaced by German shipping taken in the sur- 
render, which is another good example of the way in which 
even the spoils of victory may prove unprofitable to many 
people in the victorious nations. 

The promise which Lloyd George had made during the war 
that Great Britain should be a fitting “home for heroes” when 
the war was over ended thus in bitter disillusionment. Merely 
to keep the unemployed workers alive, the government had to 
pay out “‘doles” of fifteen shillings a week to all men who were 
out of work, and twelve shillings a week to women during 
fifteen weeks of the year. This was no cure for unemployment 
but only a temporary measure of relief. It is to the lasting 
credit of the British people that, under these discouraging 
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circumstances, they did not turn to the revolutionary “direct 
action,” like people in fascist countries. Although there were 
strikes, Great Britain remained a land of law and order. 

In their search for a remedy for their economic plight the 
British began reluctantly to give up their free-trade policy 
which for over half a century had been regarded by all parties 
as one of the main bases of British prosperity. The first step 
toward tariff protection was begun in 1921 with the levy of a 
duty of one third on imports to help “unstable key indus- 
tries” and to prevent the dumping on British markets of goods 
from countries with a depreciated currency. By 1923 the 
movement for protection had developed into one for “imperial 
preference,” to favor goods produced in various parts of the 
empire. The conservatives rallied to what they called “tariff 
reform” and, after many ups and downs, finally succeeded, 
with the codperation of the Dominions at the Ottawa Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1932, in setting up tariff barriers around 
the whole empire. 

Thus the economic repercussions of the war upon British 
industry reached their final outcome in the erection of bar- 
riers to foreign trade in a country which depended upon trade 
for its very existence. Equally far-reaching, moreover, was 
the ultimate effect upon British finance. London was the 
financial center of the world. Long experience had given its 
great banking houses unrivaled leadership in the management 
of investments abroad, which constituted what were often 
referred to as Britain’s financial empire. So important was 
this source of income that the British gave priority to its 
recovery after the war rather than to that of manufacturing, 
which was the opposite of the course pursued by the Germans. 
By skill and persistent effort they regained their ground suf- 
ficiently to be able to keep the pound sterling at par during 
the years of inflation on the Continent. But when the whole 
world suffered from the great depression of 1930-1934 (see 
page 530), British income was badly hit, the gold reserves 
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shrank rapidly, the “dole” increased, while taxes yielded less, 
and by 1931 the government was faced with a deficit of about 
six hundred million dollars. The result was that in Septem- 
ber, 1931, Great Britain went off the gold standard, and the 
pound, formerly worth $4.86, declined to $3.49 and for a 
while even lower. It was a great shock to British pride; but 
the propertied class lost less than in Austria, Germany, and 
France, and British goods were no longer at a disadvantage 
in the countries of inflation, because they cost less to produce. 
At last the economic displacements of the First World War 
seemed left behind, just as a second world war was in the 
making. The very day that Great Britain went off the gold 
standard, the Japanese attacked the Chinese in Manchuria 


(see page 591). 
DISAPPOINTED ITALY 


Italy is not a rich country. It lacks coal and iron, the two 
chief raw materials of modern industry. From the days of 
ancient Rome its farms nestling in the valleys of the Apen- 
nines have been worked with loving care by sturdy but poor 
peasantry. The center of population lies in the broad reaches 
of the Po valley (especially in Lombardy), where the great 
industrial cities, like Milan and Turin, have electric power 
from the Alps. This industrial north is more advanced than 
the agricultural south, and, when the war was over, suffered 
much from unemployment because of the loss of foreign 
markets and from the rise in the cost of living. The cost of 
the war to Italy, calculated at about fifteen billion dollars, 
could not be met by any ready means, and the inflated money 
was speculated in by war profiteers. The government was 
weak, and people started taking matters into their own hands, 
creating disorders, riots, and many strikes. Socialism became 
more and more radical, and some factories were temporarily 
taken over by the workers. However, one of their committees 
which had been sent to Russia to see how Communism worked 
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reported adversely, and the Socialists themselves decided, in 
a general convention, against Communism. This is an im- 
portant point, because later the Fascists claimed that they 
and Mussolini had stamped out Communism in Italy. The 
period of strife and violence soon brought a reaction. Property 
owners especially led in demanding a more efficient national 
administration; but they were divided on the question of 
Italy’s acceptance of the terms of peace, the more ardent of 
them protesting strongly that the country had not had a fair . 
proportion of the territorial gains which it had been led to 
expect along the east shore of the Adriatic and in Africa. The 
Italians were now to pay for the fact that they had entered 
the war not for a high moral purpose but to better themselves 
by driving a hard bargain with the British and French, who 
outbid the Central Powers by promises of a greater Italy that 
would include all the “unredeemed” sections of the population 
on the north and east (Jtalia irredenta). 

The government, especially the Foreign Minister, Count 
Sforza, tried on the other hand to get compensation by friendly 
relations with Yugoslavia; but all these efforts at compromise 
failed when a new violent form of nationalism, that of the 
Fascists under Mussolini, won its way to power by a cam- 
paign of terrorism and murder. Thus the effect of the First 
World War upon Italy was diverted into the Fascist move- 
ment, which, like the Nazi movement in Germany, was des- 
tined to bring about the country’s ultimate ruin. 


Russia SuFFERS Most 


Nothing in western Europe could match the devastation 
and distress of Russia, the victim of civil war following the 
disasters of the First World War. Nowhere else was the cost 
in human lives so great. The great Russian armies, termed 
‘steam rollers” by the expectant Allies, facing death with poor 
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weapons, were mowed down by their well-equipped enemies, 
and their casualties in both the civil and the foreign war were 
about as great as the total number of casualties in the armies 
of all other countries in the latter. Moreover, the plague fol- 
lowed on the heels of the retreating soldiers, the railroads had 
been largely destroyed, and there were only a few hundred 
locomotives left as a result of both wars. In a country of vast 
distances this meant starvation in the towns while food rotted 
at country stations. Houses were even torn down for fuel, and 
city dwellers roamed the countryside, where the peasants had 
food and where workers might find occasional jobs. Civil war 
brought anarchy to a climax. Even nature proved an enemy; 
for in 1921 there was an extreme drought, and the whole coun- 
try around the Volga, which had been a granary for Russia, 
became a sand-blown desert. Typhus ravaged the starving 
population. Life had gone back almost to the Dark Ages. 
Relief, however, came from the League of Nations, which 
sent an expedition under Nansen, the former arctic explorer, 
and also from the American Relief Administration, the Quak- 
ers, and others. But the Communist government also did its 
best to meet this situation, for in that same year it embarked 
upon what was called the New Economic Policy. The peasant 
was now free to sell his surplus grain for money. Unfortu- 
nately, there was little grain to sell. Moreover, the ruble was 
rapidly losing all value. A stop was put to the printing of 
vast amounts of paper money, and an effort was made to 
balance the budget. Business began to revive, although as 
yet it was by no means up to the pre-war level of production. 
By 1922 the Soviet government, sternly and unflinchingly 
pursuing its aim to make all Russia a land at work, had largely 
succeeded in its economic policy, if at the cost of individual 
freedom. Thus the effect of the war upon Russia was a tragic 
period of immense suffering during which the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment established itself as a living challenge to existing 
political and economic institutions. Lenin’s death, in January, 
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1924, came at the end of the period of recovery. From that 
time on, the Bolshevists were divided into two groups, one, 
under Stalin, continuing to concentrate upon the prosperity of 
Russia; the other, under Trotsky, maintaining the traditions 
of the international revolutionary. By 1925 Stalin had won, 
and four years later Trotsky, driven from power, was exiled. 


THE UNITED STATES—PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION 


The effect of the First World War upon the United States 
was different from that upon any other country, for the 
United States had been both a neutral and a belligerent. 
During the two and a half years of its neutrality, from August, 
1914, to April, 1917, it was the overseas arsenal of the Allies. 
To pay for the munitions manufactured in the United States, 
Great Britain had to sacrifice most of the capital which, 
throughout the nineteenth century, it had been steadily in- 
vesting in American railways and public works. From a 
debtor nation owing four and a half billion dollars when the 
First World War began, the United States became a creditor 
nation with others owing it about sixteen billion dollars. 
War-time wages had been extremely high, reaching fifteen to 
twenty dollars a day for semiskilled labor, most of which 
was paid by the European countries. The price of wheat more 
than doubled in the European markets. The prosperity of 
the neutrality period enabled the country to plunge heavily 
into war expenditures with little apparent strain, while the 
national debt, which had hardly ever been above one billion 
dollars, rose in 1920 to the unprecedented figure of over 
twenty-four billions, four billions of which was met by current 
government income, such as taxation and Liberty loans. 

During the war the great industries had learned the secret 
of mass production, and, with a world empty of goods, there 
seemed every reason for expecting that this great producing 
nation would, after the war, enter upon a period of unlimited 
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prosperity. These expectations, however, received a rude jolt; 
for the first effect of peace was a general slump in business. 
Wheat went down to less than half its war-time price, and 
the farmers who in the prosperous days had mortgaged their 
farms to buy more land had now no way to meet their debts, 
which amounted in all to more than four billion dollars. The 
manufacturers also were unhappy because the countries of 
war-torn Europe proved unable to buy much of the increased 
output and began competing in the American market with 
whatever they could export, in order to raise money to meet 
their debts. As some of their articles were sold cheaper than 
they could be made here, fear of this “dumping” led to the 
passage, in 1922, of the highest tariff act, until then, in the 
history of the United States, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act. Thus the European countries which owed the United 
States immense war debts were prevented from paying in 
anything but gold, as the high tariffs shut out their exports. 
The total result of this policy was that the United States ac- 
quired the greatest store of gold in all the history of the world, 
some twenty-one billion dollars’ worth, which it stored away 
in the heart of the country, at Fort Knox, Tennessee, where 
it did little good to anyone, because it was not in circulation 
in the business world. 

The recuperative power of the United States was so great, 
however, that by 1924 it seemed on the road to full recovery 
from both the costs of the war and its own economic blunders. 
The United States is rich not only in natural resources but 
in the. ingenuity of its citizens and the boldness of their enter- 
prise. Confident in its future, it turned away from both the 
memory of the war and the hardships of the few years of 
post-war slump; and, from 1924 to 1929, the country enjoyed 
the greatest era of prosperity it had ever known. In spite of 
high wages the factories could turn out products cheaper than 
any countries of low-cost labor; for, provided with labor- 
saving machinery, an American worker had an output thirty 
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times that of a Chinese coolie and more than twice that of 
even a German workman. It seemed therefore that nothing 
could stop this tremendous economic force and that the pros- 
perity ahead of the country was illimitable. But the world 
was not ready to buy the enormous flood of goods which this 
prodigious industry could produce. Although Europe as well 
as America seemed to be escaping from the effects of the war, 
yet from about 1925, as we have seen, the structure of credit 
upon which all this business rested had had no solid founda- 
tions, and the impediment to trade, set up by economic na- 
tionalism, in which the United States was a leader, was bound 
sooner or later to bring an end to this incredible period in 
the economic history of the United States. The end came with 
terrifying swiftness in the Wall Street crash of October, 1929, 
when, in a single day, almost thirteen million shares of stock 
were thrown on the market and there were almost no buyers. 
Properties that had been listed as worth millions were now 
worth little or nothing. Mills closed down, and unemployment 
brought want and misery to millions. People who formerly 
had been well-to-do sold apples in the streets for a few pen- 
nies. Although the national deficit increased from the slump 
in taxes, the government made loans to railroads and sup- 
ported industry to a total value of between four and five bil- 
lion dollars. This condition lasted until 1933 and longer, 
finally resulting, as we have already seen, in the closing of 
the banks and in the vast expenditure by a Public Works 
Administration (PWA) of over three billion dollars more. 
Hundreds of millions also were appropriated by the govern- 
ment for other measures of relief; but in spite of all these 
“pump priming” efforts business was slow to respond, while 
the high price of living resulted in strikes and civil disorders. 
Finally nature itself stepped in to take revenge for the mal- 
adjustments of war time. Owing to the high price of wheat 
great stretches of what was once open pastureland, lying on 
the upper rim of the Mississippi Valley east of the Rocky 
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Mountains, had been plowed up, thus destroying the thin 
covering of turf which had protected the soil against sun and 
wind. The terrible drought of 1934 transformed these lands 
into a vast dust bowl, and parts of it became a desert of 
drifting sands, almost like the Sahara. Farmers fled with their 
families from Oklahoma, western Kansas, and adjoining re- 
gions, thus adding to the unemployment of other states. 

The total effect of the First World War is hard to trace in 
so varied and checkered a history; but even from this short 
sketch of the post-war period it is clear that the United States 
did not escape its consequences, any more than did the Euro- 
pean countries. 


NATIONALISM—ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 


Although the First World War brought organized inter- 
nationalism for the first time into the drama of history, by 
the creation of the League of Nations, it also gave a new 
emphasis to that sentimental attachment for one’s own coun- 
try which is one of the strongest and most vibrant emotions 
of civilized man. Nationalism has a long history. Even in 
countries that have achieved their unity and independence 
only in recent times, the sense of common interests, language, 
and customs, which in prehistoric days centered in the tribe, 
continued throughout all the centuries to bind communities 
together until they won recognition as sovereignties, having 
to win their freedom in most cases by either revolution or war. 
Among the earlier countries to develop nationalism was Eng- 
land, which, shut in by the encircling seas, was able even from 
the early Middle Ages to fuse together the native British 
stock, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and Norman French. This fusion 
was completed in the great days of Elizabeth, when England 
began to play its part in world trade. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the struggles with the Stuart kings made the nation more 
self-conscious by placing political power in the hands of Parlia- 
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principle, due largely to President Wilson’s profound belief 
in Jeffersonian democracy, and its application to these people 
came as a long-delayed liberation. But democracy needs 
experience in self-control. It may be blind to its own best 
interest by cherishing grudges or ancient feuds against its 
neighbors, as well as against minorities at home. Both these 
mistakes were made by the newly freed nations, leading to 
hard times and political unrest. 

While economic nationalism was rampant almost every- 
where after the First World War, and nowhere more than in 
the United States, as we have seen, it had particularly bad 
effects in central Europe. It was impossible to break up the 
Hapsburg realms into independent states without drawing 
frontiers across routes of trade which had,existed through all 
history. The Danube valley and the other river routes of 
central and eastern Europe had offered cheap waterways for 
freight, and through their valleys run the trunk lines of rail- 
ways linking commercial cities and opening up otherwise 
isolated countrysides. These avenues of trade which had 
brought wealth to so many centers were now cut by barriers 
of tariffs and other economic obstacles impeding the normal 
movement of goods, in order to protect home industries. In 
the years immediately following the war the new economic 
nationalism in that part of the world reached such a pitch 
that it almost seemed as if many of these people preferred 
to see their neighbors suffer rather than to enjoy prosperity 
themselves. 

Economic nationalism, however much it hampered the free 
flow of commerce, was, after all, but a reflection of political 
forces, and it showed itself to the full in national politics. 
It soon became evident that there was no possibility of that 
kind of federation of the smaller nations of eastern Europe 
which President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia had hoped to see 
established. On the one hand, there was the continued hos- 
tility of Hungary to the neighbors who had taken parts of its 
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former territory, which resulted in the defensive alliance of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, known as the 
Little Entente. On the other hand, there was the movement 
in Austria for a union with Germany. In the Balkans, Bul- 
garia cherished resentment against Rumania for having taken 
one of its most prosperous provinces, the Dobrudja, against 
Greece for having prevented it from getting to the Agean, 
and against Yugoslavia for having taken over Macedonia. 
Poland, by its victory over the Bolshevists, had pushed its 
frontier far to the east; but in no other country was nation- 
alism so much a religion as in this newly delivered land. All 
in all, the chief political result of the First World War seemed 
to be a backward step in the accentuation of national defense 
and hostilities. 


THe MINORITIES 


The question of minorities was the most difficult of all. 
The population of every country in eastern Europe was a 
mixture of different nationalities, each treasuring jealously its 
own customs and language. The rights of these minorities, 
of whom the largest was the Jews, were recognized in the 
treaties establishing or restoring the countries at the close of 
the war. But Poland and Rumania, which had the largest 
Jewish populations, proud of their new position among 
European nations and unaccustomed to accord the minorities 
equal rights either as citizens or as men, resented the effort 
of the League of Nations to apply the minority clauses of the 
treaties and largely evaded them. Hungary had a special ° 
grievance in the treatment of Magyars left outside its new 
and smaller frontiers. In Yugoslavia the Croats and Slovenes, 
while not oppressed, were unhappy because the Serbs refused 
their demands for a federal government which would give 
them a greater degree of self-rule. In the past most of these 
minorities had accepted the rule of “their betters.”” Now the 
spectacle of freedom so close to their own lives made them 
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aware of their inequalities or injustices, and they took their 
protests to Geneva or made them vocal in the United States, 
where so many of their kinsmen had gone. 

Not all minorities were of these minor peoples, however; 
there were Austrian and German minorities as well. There 
were Austrians in that section of Tyrol which was handed 
over to Italy at the Paris Peace Conference. Italy at first 
treated them harshly, either to induce them to leave or to 
make them over into Italians. A more serious problem was 
presented by the German-speaking inhabitants in the north- 
west of Czechoslovakia. These, known as the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, were formerly Austrian subjects. They had lived in 
these mountains from the early Middle Ages, forming a bar- 
rier to the Slav advance into central Europe. They were a 
sturdy people and had maintained Germanic culture all 
through the centuries. Their loyalty was to Vienna, how- 
ever, and not to Berlin; for they were on the outer fringe of 
the old Hapsburg monarchy. With the fall of that monarchy 
they came under the rule of the Czechs and at first carried 
on a political campaign against any cooperation with the 
Masaryk government. But Masaryk’s patience and wisdom 
won, so that by 1926 the moderate Sudetens joined his cabi- 
net, and in 1927 they helped to reélect him president. There 
were extremists, however, who kept making disorders and 
hailed Hitler’s arrival to power in Germany in the hope that 
he would annex the territory by force if necessary. There 
were two other German minorities, those in the territories 
taken by France and by Poland. The cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France raised no serious problem of minorities, 
because it was regarded as inevitable in case of Allied victory, 
and many of the Alsace Germans were bilingual, with a re- 
spect for French culture which rendered life in France more 
like a return to the past than a new experience. The transfer 
of part of Silesia to Poland was in one respect, and one only, 
like that of Alsace to France: it was a border region with 
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strong local loyalties and not ardently Germanic. Like the 
Sudetens, the Silesians had once been Austrian; and although 
they were turned over to Frederick the Great on his victory 
over Austria, they had never become German nationalists. 
It was only after Hitlerite Germany started propaganda on 
their behalf that they developed a really strong minority 
protest. 

It is clear from this short survey of the minorities that they 
consist of two different kinds, the lesser peoples within a 
nation who have been denied full legal or political rights, and 
the fragments of other neighboring nations who have been 
cut off from their ancestral connections. One result of the 
First World War, for good or ill, was that the position of 
these peoples became a matter of international interest. Their 
grievances, real or fancied, furnished demagogues with the 
means for creating trouble on all sides and even, as in the case 
of Hitler, war itself. The solution of the problem is not easy. 
It does not lie in yielding to every claim made by irrespon- 
sible people; for the ruling nation also has its rights, which 
the minorities sometimes overlook. To give in to every protest 
would open the gates to anarchy. Moreover, the sympathy 
created in foreign lands may be misplaced, owing to ignorance 
of the real situation. .The solution lies. in a truer conception 
of democracy as a system of government which is not in- 
tolerant of divergencies in customs or religion, but yet insists 
on a decent respect for law in the making of which the lesser 
people participate. All history shows, however, that this high 
ideal of justice is rarely achieved if the ruling people are left 
to themselves and do not need to pay attention to public 
opinion. Therefore, as we shall see, the provision of the San 
Francisco Charter for an International Commission on Human 
Rights is of fundamental importance as a means to secure 
those rights, among the smaller as well as the larger nations. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE OLD ORDER PASSES 
FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


We now turn from this long story of the First World War 
and its consequences to the domestic problems of nations— 
the struggle of people for a fuller life under better conditions 
of social and political justice, and the way in which this effort 
resulted, in the case of some nations, in the surrender of in- 
dividual freedom for the promise of material gain. This also 
is a tragic story; for it led to a second world war, a tragedy 
heightened by the fact that this time the issue was more 
closely seen to be a moral or, to use the term commonest in 
use, “ideological” struggle between the champions of utterly 
conflicting views on life and society. Socialism in the more 
revolutionary form of communism established itself in Soviet 
Russia and spread through other lands. The countries which 
kept to the ideals of democratic freedom, like the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and most of the smaller ones, 
at first found it hard to admit Soviet Russia into the com- 
munity of nations because of its thoroughgoing avowal of a 
wholly new order of society. By 1924, however, the U.S.S.R. 
was recognized by fifteen European countries and had re- 
established diplomatic relations with all the great European 
powers. 

In the meantime a violent form of reaction had set in, 
known either by its Italian name, Fascism, or its German 
name, Nazism, which, calling for blind devotion to the state, 
made nationalism a ruthless religion which, like Islam in its 
early days, set about imposing its authority by terror at home 
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and fire and sword abroad. All the countries of continental 
Europe which fought for their freedom were ultimately over- 
run by the conquering armies of the Axis Powers, as the com- 
bination led by Germany and Italy was known. The only 
one of the free belligerent nations which remained uncon- 
quered, though sorely stricken, was Great Britain. In the last 
resort that country was helped by supplies from the United 
States, then still a neutral. Then Germany and its allies in- 
vaded Russia in the most deadly battles of the war. Japan, 
their Asiatic confederate, struck the United States at Pearl 
Harbor, in Hawaii, and the struggle became world-wide. 

Before we turn, however, to the history of the greatest of 
all wars, we must study the issues which were at stake in it. 
For they are the gravest issues not only of our time but of all 
history. The chief causes of the Second World War, apart 
from the leadership of a few willful men, were twofold: a 
militant form of that nationalism which we have been examin- 
ing, and social unrest due to the revolution in the conditions 
of life caused by modern science. While nationalism looks 
backward to the world of one’s ancestors, science moves for- 
ward to ever-new creations. The pattern of history had re- 
mained almost unchanged for centuries, with every day and 
every year bringing an endless repetition of things to do in 
familiar ways. Science ended most of this repetition by new 
methods and implements for doing things. The countries of 
freedom adjusted themselves peacefully to the new situation 
by social and political reforms to prevent the use of force. 
Avoiding revolution, they met the problems of a changing 
world by free discussion and the acceptance of rule by the 
majority, which had been taught by long experience in poli- 
tics not to go to extremes. 

Under these conditions the free nations looked askance at 
both Communist Russia and the Axis Powers, each of which, 
although moving in opposite directions, was impatient of what 
looked like the slow and blundering methods of democracy. 
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Communist Russia chose to look forward with science and 
away from its historic past, and in its revolutionary mood was 
intolerant of the opposition of those who were not ready to go 
along with it. The Axis Powers, on the contrary, looked back- 
ward, trying to fit the new possibilities of science into the old 
nationalist mold. In their fanatic zeal their intolerance outdid 
that of the Russians, as they tried to crush out all opposition 
and make the citizen little more than a slave of the state. It 
was an incredible page of German history when that country, 
which had produced great champions of freedom in the past, 
became like Spain under the Inquisition. The Italian Fascists, 
ruthless as they were at times, were not so cruelly efficient as 
the Nazis. The countries of freedom, while shocked at the 
atrocities, were anxious to avoid war, for which they were not 
well prepared, and tried “appeasement” at first; but finally, 
when that failed and it became evident that the Axis Powers 
were attempting to conquer the world, they took up the chal- 
lenge to their way of life. These were the issues at stake in 
the Second World War. We must now turn to examine them 
in more detail. 


PROGRESS UNDER FREEDOM 


The nations which have preserved self-government and 
treasured individual freedom are just as confident as those 
of either Communist or Nazi faith that they have found the 
best way of living, mindful of the welfare of all. They have a 
vision of a world of justice and peace, making science the 
handmaid of progress. But with everyone free to explore for 
himself the world opened by modern science, new responsi- 
bilities have to be assumed by the common man. The estab- 
lished routine of the past has to yield to readjustments in 
conduct and ways of thinking. This tends to make all free 
societies democratic in the true sense of the word, no matter 
what outer form of government they live under. All of this is 
exhilarating to alert and courageous temperaments; but it is 
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sometimes perplexing and wearisome to the less adventurous, 
who have a taste for fixed rules and who rejoice in the thought 
that their habits are consecrated by time and not new and 
experimental. 

Modern possibilities have generated fresh and ambitious 
ideals—hopes and plans for a future better than anything in 
the past for those who are not afraid to transcend tradition. 
Something was said earlier of reform and reformers (Vol. I, 
pp. 367 ff.). All through history one finds traces of those who 
tried to improve conditions, or advance knowledge, or elevate 
character. Prophets, sages, philosophers, discoverers, and 
preachers are no new phenomena. But one may say in gen- 
eral that until recently reformers either addressed themselves 
to the individual whom they aspired to lead into the path of 
insight and virtue or, on the other hand, to groups of their 
fellow men with the hope of inducing them to return to good 
old ways, which had been deserted. They very rarely indeed 
dreamed of a novel and general reconstruction of human rela- 
tions. The possibilities were too circumscribed and the pre- 
vailing conditions much too firmly established to permit of 
this. Only with our recent discoveries of the potentialities of 
human advance in knowledge and reorganization was the 
imagination of idealists so stirred that they began, like Con- 
dorcet, to gaze down a limitless vista of progress unprece- 
dented in human experience. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY 


The French have been wont since their memorable first 
great revolution to inscribe on their public buildings LIBERTY, 
EQUALITY; FRATERNITY. The last of these noble aspira- 
tions is perhaps better translated Brotherhood. These three 
are in a sense one, like the profound and long-cherished re- 
ligious conception of the Trinity. They are, moreover, not 
merely ideals, but to some extent the expression of impressive 
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historical achievements which can hardly have escaped the 
reader as he has followed the story of our Western civ- 
ilization. 

We have noted great gains in the matter of liberty. The 
older forms of slavery have been extinguished. Men and 
women are no longer chattels to be bought and sold like horses 
or cows. They are no longer even serfs attached to the land 
and disposed of along with fields and houses. Governments 
no longer claim to own the people and land over which they 
rule. Moreover, the right of speaking and writing what one 
thinks and of believing what one will about heavenly and 
earthly matters is greatly extended, and is now limited rather 
by a discreet consideration of the mores than by law. Full 
half the human race, namely the women, has gained in West- 
ern countries a range of freedom previously unknown. Now 
women, married or unmarried, can go to the polls in many 
countries, can secure an education, and can enter, if they will, 
a great variety of business positions. These innovations have 
spread to distant lands—Egypt, Turkey, Japan, and China, 
where significant changes are taking place in the status of 
women. 

Equality before the law is recognized in all modern consti- 
tutions. Class distinctions have disappeared or are on the 
way to disappear. Dress for both men and women becomes 
more and more uniform, the outward sign of social equality. 
Europeans, Americans, and Australians are garbed alike, and 
it is hard to tell kings or queens by their clothes from any- 
one else able to buy a suit or gown in the prevailing style. 
Reading and writing are taken for granted in Western coun- 
tries, and schools, libraries, and museums are open to all who 
have the ambition to take advantage of them. Conveniences 
and comforts are available, even for the poor, of which King 
Louis XVIII had no inkling; he never heard of a match, of 
a postage stamp, of a photograph. 

As for brotherhood, which means friendliness, mutual under- 
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standing, good will, sympathy, fairness, humanity, it has made 
a good deal of progress since Jesus taught that we should 
love our neighbor as ourself, and the Stoics proclaimed the 
brotherhood of man. Although war, ferocious partisan mis- 
representation, and industrial oppression are discouragingly 
familiar, all these are, however, becoming less reputable and 
more generally deprecated than ever before. The treatment 
of the poor and the sick, of the criminal and the insane, is far 
more intelligent and kindly than formerly. Our free clinics, 
free hospital wards, the mitigations of the ancient horrors of 
prisons and insane asylums, all betoken an increasing solici- 
tude for our brothers. 

This is not due to any change in “human nature,” which 
will probably always make cruel and ruthless responses to the 
stimuli which have hitherto called them forth. The change is 
due, it may be conjectured, to our closer and more varied con- 
tacts with our fellow men. We have to depend upon their help 
in so many obvious ways and must associate with them in 
common means of transportation and in all the continual 
business of life. Bacteria are so democratic and insensible to 
social distinctions that we have to become our brother’s 
keeper in our own interest. In view of our modern resources, 
poverty, squalor, dirt, and evil smells seem less excusable than 
they once were. New knowledge and insight are, at bottom, 
the stimuli which produce the responses of humanitarian en- 
deavor and the plans for doing away with slums and raising 
the standards of decency.’ 

The word democracy sums up the fend of modern times. 
The extension of the right to vote for governmental repre- 
sentatives and officials is but a symptom and illustration of 
the wide-sweeping tendency to bring everyone into the game. 
And this is but a recognition of an increasing intimacy of 


1Had it been possible in this volume to include a history of what the French 
call Ja vie intime, or personal habits and mores, our increasing refinements would 
become still more apparent. 
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classes and nations due to mankind’s present facile intercom- 
munication and ever-increasing interdependence. Democracy 
implies the abolition of the older traditional and artificial 
distinctions between various classes of men, and the hope of 
so rearranging social relations as to give everyone a fair 
chance according to his natural capacities. 

It is no longer the tyranny of the slave owner, of the feudal 
baron, of the Church or the monarch, but the far more funda- 
mica and persistent oppression ai poverty and ignorance 
against which present- day reformers array themselves. 

But progress is pretty sure to breed new forms of discon- 
tent, just as increasing knowledge reveals hitherto unsus- 
pected mysteries. The advantage of historical study is that it 
may encourage us by explaining the origin of old evil habits 
and the ways in which they have later been overcome, and at 
the same time it should reconcile us to the fact that most 
changes for the better generate fresh problems. For all im- 
provement serves inevitably to raise our standards; it calls 
attention to hitherto unnoticed deficiencies and stimulates us 
to set new and more distant goals for ourselves. So, in the 
very nature of things, reform can never come to an end so 
long as men continue to learn and aspire. 


REFORM AND REFORMERS 


Everyone likely to read this book is a reformer in some 
respects. He would gladly see something changed: have his 
burdens lightened, his income increased, or his friends im- 
proved. These ambitions are common to the least imagina- 
tive. Others aspire to abolish child labor, or to defend the 
Constitution, or to raise the standard of living in all coun- 
tries, or to elevate the drama, or to convert the Japanese 
to Christianity, or to keep a wicked novel out of the mails. 
Some reformers confine themselves to combating attacks upon 
existing arrangements; but to lessen the danger of change is, 
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for those who dread it, in itself a sort of reform. Consequently 
the usual distinction between reformers and conservatives 
often rests upon a misunderstanding. Those ardent for a par- 
ticular kind of readjustment may be heartily opposed to other 
suggestions of change. The overwhelming mass of humanity 
is not interested in general reform, but is absorbed in making 
a living under existing circumstances and in rearing a family 
according to the current mores. Those who talk and write 
about reform are few in number and have a tendency to divide 
into two classes: some, for various personal and tempera- 
mental reasons, find themselves fearing and fighting change; 
others find themselves drawn into ardent advocacy of revolu- 
tionary proposals, such as those of the Frencii terrorists and 
the Russian Bolsheviki. Both these classes are inevitably more 
prominent than the more moderate and patient idealists, who 
content themselves with influencing so far as they can the 
trend of affairs in some particular realm of human interest. 
Such moderates are not uncommonly denounced as radicals 
by those who fail to understand or sympathize with their 
plans, and as conservatives by those to whom they seem timid 
and feeble temporizers. 

The heat of religious controversy, so fervent in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, has notably abated and given way 
to frankly economic and social issues. Questions of govern- 
ment no longer turn on the powers of kings, nobles, and clergy 
as against the commons, but upon the rights of labor and 
capital. Business, by reason of its vast extension and possi- 
bilities, due to scientific inventions, has become so pervasive 
and absorbing that its reconstruction seems for the present 
age the paramount issue. It is a mistake to see in this merely 
“the sickness of an acquisitive society,” or a base squabble 
over profits, dividends, wages, and hours. It is much more 
than that to many thoughtful persons. To them the funda- 
mental question is how the modern and ever-growing resources 
of human industrial power are to be so managed as to reduce 
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general poverty, wasteful disorder, anxiety, oppression, and 
ill-feeling, and insure to a vastly increased number of human 
beings a secure livelihood and a fair degree of leisure. A well- 
known Boston merchant has well expressed the finer aspects 
of economic emulation: 


We cannot teach spiritual truths effectively to a starving people. 
One great way to make more beauty in this world is to make the 
obtaining of a living—the obtaining of the necessary food, clothing, 
and shelter, and the necessary minimum of luxuries—so mechanical 
and so little time-consuming that we all shall have time for avocations 
—have time to work for and search for better things—to search for 
beauty. This can be accomplished by saving of waste, by more 
economic justice, by invention and better organization of produc- 
tion and distribution, by better training of workers and leaders. 

EDWARD FILENE 


During the past century many measures have been taken 
for the relief of poverty and the protection of workingmen 
by governments, labor-unions, and private corporations. But 
in spite of factory legislation, old-age pensions, insurance 
against unemployment and accident, and codperative and 
protective associations, poverty and daily insecurity remain a 
grave problem; for, as has been said, our standards continue to 
rise and our ideals to expand with each new achievement or 
hope of achievement. Certainly few who are familiar with the 
conditions a hundred years ago would care to revert to them, 
which is only another way of saying that betterment goes on, 
even if it is slow and disappointing. We must now turn to 
the theories of those who feel that only by a sudden or grad- 
ual revolution in man’s whole economic organization are in- 
dustrial peace and justice to be established on earth. 


BEGINNINGS OF SOCIALISM 


During the French Revolution there were many suggestions 
for getting rid of the rich as well as of the aristocrats, and 
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realizing a thoroughgoing ideal of republican simplicity and 
virtue. Saint-Just, the young and ardent supporter of Robes- 
pierre, outlined a treatise on republican institutions. He held 
that opulence was a crime. “We must have neither rich nor 
poor. The poor man is superior to government and the powers 
of the world, of which he should regard himself as the master.” 
Francois Babeuf advocated absolute community of property 
and was executed in 1797 for conspiring to put his ideas of 
equality into practice. After Napoleon’s downfall, notwith- 
standing the political reaction, general reformers increased; 
they have continued to become more and more numerous and 
varied in their recommendations down to the present day. 
They did not spring from the downtrodden class, but were 
often well-to-do idealists. Among those of the first half of the 
nineteenth century Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen 
assume a leading place. The first is commonly regarded as 
the founder of French socialism. He was the heir to a great 
name and a considerable fortune. After demonstrating his 
love of liberty by participating in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, he devoted himself to the study of means of im- 
proving the social order. He came to the conclusion that the 
government should organize and manage industry through 
associations which would secure to each worker a reward pro- 
portionate to his services to the State. 

Another Frenchman, Charles Fourier (1772-1837), held, in 
opposition to Saint-Simon, that the central government could 
not possibly manage properly the great business enterprises 
necessary to human welfare; so he urged the formation of 
groups of families into what he called “phalanxes,” each of 
which should contain about two thousand members. Each 
group was to own buildings and all the needful implements for 
the production of the necessities of life. The total product was 
to be divided up in the following manner: capital was to 
receive four twelfths, labor five twelfths, and the talent neces- 
sary for the proper management of the phalanxes was to 
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receive three twelfths. Fourier believed that in this way uni- 
versal harmony would be produced. His theories won many 
sympathizers, especially in the United States, among men of 
no less insight than Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, and 
George William Curtis. The experiment of actually founding 
a species of phalanx was made in Massachusetts by the Brook 
Farm Colony, of which several distinguished Americans were 
members for a time. 

In England the first great exponent of “socialism” was 
Robert Owen (1771-1858), a successful manufacturer and a 
generous friend of the poor. Like Fourier, he believed that 
he had found the secret of the regeneration of mankind in the 
formation of codperative groups which should own and use for 
their own benefit all the means of production necessary for 
their common life. He wrote numerous works and tracts and 
preached his doctrine with untiring zeal; he even appealed to 
the crowned heads of Europe to take up his plan, and came to 
the United States to defend it before the House of Representa- 
tives. Several of his proposed colonies were actually founded 
in Great Britain and also in the United States (for example; at 
New Harmony, Indiana), but they failed for a variety of rea- 
sons. Nevertheless, Owen’s writings and labors influenced the 
working classes in England. It is probable, too, that we are 
indebted to Owen for the word “socialism.” 

All these theorists had much in common. They were deeply 
moved by the misery which they saw about them, they boldly 
condemned the system of society in which they lived, and they 
proposed a revolution which should remedy its evils. They 
did not reckon, however, with the great complexity of human 
nature or the respect for tradition which always stands in the 
way of change. They assumed that it would only be necessary 
to present a reasonable and beautiful theory of harmony and 
plenty to induce men to found a new social order. They all 
appealed to the upper classes for aid in realizing their schemes 
and made no attempt to organize the great mass of working- 
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men into political parties for the purpose of getting control 
of the government and forcing it to forward their plans. The 
modern socialists therefore look back upon these men as un- 
practical “utopians” who often had good ideas, but who were, 
after all, mere dreamers. 

Socialism was taken up in France before the Revolution of 
1848 by revolutionary leaders of the working classes. Louis 
Blanc even succeeded in gaining a momentary recognition in 
the first days of the Second Republic, but, owing to the slight 
support which he enjoyed, he was able to accomplish nothing. 
In England some of the Chartists aimed at socialistic reforms, 
and in the insurrection at Berlin in 1848 the workingmen 
ventured to advocate some socialistic changes, but nowhere 
did the movement produce any immediate results. 


MARX AND THE THEORY OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


It was on the eve of the Revolution of 1848 that two young 
Germans, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, formulated the 
principles of a new socialism in a proclamation known as 
the Communist Manifesto, which was destined to become the 
creed of one of the greatest international movements the world 
has ever seen. 

Marx may be regarded as the founder of international so- 
cialism, although there is no doubt that he owed a great deal 
to the labors of his colleague. He was born in 1818 in Tréves, 
reared in an enlightened home, and educated at the University 
of Bonn. He had early decided upon the career of a univer- 
sity professor; but the boldness of his speech and his radical 
tendencies barred his way, and consequently he entered jour- 
nalism. His attacks on the Prussian government led to the sup- 
pression of his paper in 1843, and the close surveillance of the 
police caused him to migrate to Paris. He was expelled from 
France, however, and after some wanderings he finally settled 
in London, where he studied and wrote until his death in 1883. 
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Throughout his life Marx wrote voluminously on history, 
philosophy, and current politics, and he was for a time a cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune when it was under the 
management of Horace Greeley. His fundamental views on 
political economy were brought together in a large work of 
three volumes entitled Das Kapital (“Capital”), the first part 
of which appeared in 1867, but which was left unfinished at 
his death. This work is so widely circulated among socialist 
leaders that it is sometimes called the workingman’s Bible, 
although it contains very few pages indeed that would en- 
lighten a person seeking the cardinal doctrines of modern 
socialism which Marx laid down. These are to be found 
throughout his scattered writings and especially in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, mentioned above. 

From the standpoint of the historian, as well as that of 
the reformer, perhaps the most striking of Marx’s doctrines 
is the economic, or so-called “materialistic,” interpretation of 
history. He emphasized many important factors in human 
development which had been rather neglected by previous 
writers, and reached the conclusion that the manner in which, 
throughout the ages, men have procured a livelihood and met 
their material needs, and the ways in which commodities have 
been produced, constitute the real foundations or essentials 
of history. It is, he claimed, economic demands and the va- 
rious measures taken to meet them that determine, in the last 
instance, the institutions, ideals, and social classes of any 
given period. It is the changes in economic conditions that 
underlie and explain all other great changes. We may look 
for economic explanations even of the rise and flourishing of 
various forms of religion, art, and philosophy. Although 
Marx and his followers press their economic interpretations 
farther than man’s nature or the recorded facts seem to 
justify, there can be no doubt that they represent a rather 


‘This work has been translated into English and all the languages of the 
Continent. 
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novel and highly fruitful point of view from which to study 
the past. 

As a corollary to his general theory, Marx maintained that 
social classes began to appear with the development of an- 
cient civilization, and that so long as they continue to’ exist 
a class war will prevail, sometimes violent and open, like a 
peasant revolt, sometimes in the form of chronic antagonism. 
It cannot be permanently allayed until the present capitalistic 
class, together with the governments which it controls in its 
own interests, gives place to the “proletariat,” or great mass of 
non-propertied, wage-earning workers, at present still subject 
to capitalistic “exploitation.” Then the State will become an 
organizing power in the interests of all, and, it is assumed, 
exploitation will be at an end. So the four watchwords of 
Marxian socialism which resound in modern economic dis- 
cussion are “materialistic interpretation of history,” “class 
struggle,” “bourgeois exploitation,” and the final “‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” 

Marx differs fundamentally from the utopian theorists— 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen—in repudiating the idea that 
socialism can be introduced by voluntary agreements among 
kindly disposed persons. He claims that the new order could 
not be established artificially, but would inevitably come as 
a result of the Industrial Revolution which was destined to 
widen the gulf between capitalists and workingmen and in- 
troduce intense competition. He says: 


The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 
struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, 
guildmaster and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, 
have stood in constant antagonism to one another and carried on an 
uninterrupted warfare, now secret, now open, which has in every 
case ended either in the revolutionary reconstruction of society at 
large or in the common ruin of the contending classes, ... The mod- 
ern society that has sprung from the ruins of feudal society has not 
done away with class antagonisms. It has but established new 
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classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in place 
of the old ones. Our epoch—the epoch of the bourgeoisie—possesses, 
however, this distinctive feature: it has simplified the class antago- 
nisms. Society is more and more splitting up into two great hostile 
camps, into two great classes aay opposed to each other, bour- 
geoisie and proletariat. 


In this struggle Marx believed that the working class would 
win by uniting to overthrow the capitalist class; not, however, 
by dividing up the property—which would even to a socialist 
seem sheer folly—but by transferring ownership to the state 
or nation as a whole, which should operate the means of pro- 
duction for the direct profit of the whole people. 

Marx contended that the very development of modern in- 
dustry favors the establishment of socialism. Wealth and in- 
dustries are concentrating in the control of great companies, 
trusts, and corporations, which are managed from a central 
office and are carried on by salaried employees and manual 
laborers, while the capitalist is becoming only a stockholder, 
an idle drone drawing dividends earned for him by other men. 
Hence, argued Marx, the capitalist has become a mere owner 
of property, as useless as the feudal lords in the eighteenth 
century, who neither fought in the armies nor protected the 
peasants around their castles as their ancestors had done, but 
crowded about the court of the king, where they lived mag- 
nificently on revenues collected by their stewards from the 
poor people who tilled their estates. Marx therefore pre- 
dicted that in time the capitalist’s right of ownership will be 
abolished, and that the salaried employees of the great cor- 
porations will become the salaried clerks of the government 
when it takes over all the industries for the common good; 
thus socialism would be established. 

It seems to the Marxian socialist that labor, in the broadest 
sense of the word, is the source of all wealth, whether this con- 
sists of houses, railroads, shoes and stockings, flour and pota- 
toes, books, pictures, schools, libraries, newspapers, chemical 
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laboratories, or telephones. It was labor, they argue, which 
produced the capital necessary to establish the factories or 
railroads, and it is labor which keeps up the stream of goods 
of all kinds and directs man’s energies into new and profitable 
fields. Everyone who contributes in any way to the welfare 
of mankind should have his share in the general output, 
whether he be a simple day laborer or an engineer, manager, 
inventor, designer, teacher, author, editor, or artist. 

But as industry is now organized, the socialist holds, those 
who happen to have money to invest in machines, farms, and 
mines often derive a very large revenue from them without 
taking any part in the work. Consequently the socialists 
would turn over all the means of production to the State, just 
as the roads, the waterworks, the telegraphs and telephones, 
and the postal system are now frequently in the hands of the 
government. Private ownership would then be confined to 
personal effects and articles of consumption: food, clothing, 
furniture, pictures, and books. They believe that this would 
free the poor from the “exploitation” of the rich capitalists, 
who now too often control the newspapers and the lawmaking 
in their own interests and are able to arrange everything to 
increase their personal share in the wealth produced. The 
extinction of the capitalist is to the socialist the only method 
of relieving the people as a whole from poverty and oppres- 
sion. 

To those who raise a cry against the injustice of this plan 
Marx replies: 


You are horrified at our intention to do away with private prop- 
erty. But in your existing form of society private property is already 
done away with for nine tenths of the people; its existence for the 
few is solely due to its nonexistence in the hands of those nine tenths. 


So long, he urges, as the fundamental vice remains, the well- 
meaning efforts of “economists, philanthropists, humanita- 
rians, improvers of the condition of the working class, organ- 
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izers of charity, members of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, temperance agitators, and hole-and-corner 
reformers of every kind” must prove vain or insignificant. 

In the name of “true democracy and human welfare” Marx 
and his followers summon the proletariat of every land (who, 
they urge, have nothing to lose except their chains) to unite 
and make the world their own. They believe victory to be 
inevitable. -They hold up before the workingman a picture 
of a time to come when the idle will be set to labor and no 
one will become rich at the cost of his neighbor; when every- 
one will have an opportunity to develop for the benefit of so- 
ciety the best that is in him. Poverty will then disappear; 
and all men, organized into a great army for the conquest of 
nature, will emancipate themselves from hunger and disease 
and live together in harmony and brotherly love.* 

Socialistic parties developed in Germany, France, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, and elsewhere and began to play a very 
active part in political campaigns. Although England was the 
first to feel the effects of the Industrial Revolution, she was 
the last important country in which a real socialistic party 
developed.” In 1883 the Social Democratic Federation was 
formed to promote the teachings of Marx. This advocated 
the abolition of the monarchy and of the House of Lords. 
About 1893 there came into existence, under the leadership of 
Keir Hardie, a more moderate socialistic body, known as the 


tAnother remedy for poverty was offered by Henry George in his famous 
work Progress and Poverty, in which he contended that the increase in the value 
of lands in the cities is due not to the labors of the owners but to the growth of 
population and industries near by. He therefore argued that all increase in the 
value of land not due to improvement should be taken in the form of a land tax 
known as the “single tax.” He held that this would give the government an 
ample revenue, make other taxation unnecessary, and abolish poverty besides. 

The “Christian socialism,” which Charles Kingsley and others began to 
preach in the forties, did not advocate the government ownership of the means 
of production but placed its hopes in “copartnership” workshops owned and 
managed by the workingmen. 
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Independent Labor party. Its adherents rejected Marx’s 
notion of an inevitable class conflict. 

The well-known Fabian Society,’ of which Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, George Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas, and 
H. G. Welles have been distinguished members, originated in 
the early eighties for the purpose of doing away with the 
waste and misery which our industrial system entails. The 
Fabians rejected many of the doctrines of Marx, but at the 
same time advocated the municipal or national ownership of 
land and industrial capital. They did not form a political 
party, but relied upon bringing about better things by writing 
and lecturing and thus leading people to realize the possibility 
of reform. 

In 1901 a Labor Representation Committee was formed in 
England to secure the united action of the many trade-unions 
and the Independent Labor party. This committee in 1905 
pledged itself to work for the chief objects of socialism. When 
a general election to Parliament occurred in 1906, the com- 
mittee, with the aid of the Social Democrats and the Inde- 
pendent Labor party, succeeded in returning no less than fifty 
labor representatives to the House of Commons. A large num- 
ber of these were moderate socialists (see pages 379 f.). 

Radical socialists have maintained that the revolution they 
advocate in government, business, and trade is not limited to 
this nation or that, but is to be a great international reform 
affecting workingmen regardless of the country in which they 
happen to live; hence the war cry “Workers of the world 
unite!” In 1864 Karl Marx had helped to form an inter- 
national organization of those interested in the spread of 
socialism. This ‘First International” was discredited by the 
violent action of the Paris Communists in 1871 and finally 
disappeared. A “Second International” was founded in the 
eighties. This was not radical enough, however, to please the 


1§0 called from the policy of the Roman dictator Fabius, who “gained his 
end by going slowly” (cunctando restituit rem). 
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extreme party, and in 1918 a “Third International” was or- 
ganized in Moscow under the auspices of the Bolsheviki, with 
adherents in many European states. Those in power in Russia 
belonged to it; and one of the chief reasons why the United 
States persistently refused to recognize the Russian Bolshevik 
government was the fact that it was identified with the avowed 
attempt to overturn the whole “capitalistic” system of other 
countries.” 


OPPOSITION TO SOCIALISM 


Inevitably the socialist movement, aiming at such revolu- 
tionary changes in modern society, aroused strong opposition. 
Many who freely acknowledge the poverty which exists be- 
lieve that, whatever advantage socialism may have in theory, 
it would be impossible to gain these advantages in practice 
because the government could not manage such huge busi- 
ness concerns honestly and economically. 


General incompetence, laziness, dishonesty, and wastefulness are 
natural whenever individuals cannot be closely watched and sharply 
controlled, and losses due to this cause are greater in proportion to 
the magnitude of the interests managed. In the socialistic hierarchy 
of State employees, from the highest executives and managers to the 
humblest unskilled laborers, when every administrator would be 
managing not his own but the collective wealth, and every laborer 
and group of laborers (who are also voters) would have his ability 
and honesty watched not by the sharp eye of the intensely interested 
private owner, but by the shadowy gaze of official inspectors and by 
a still more shadowy public opinion, these tendencies would have 
still greater chance of working without correction or punishment, 
with the inevitable consequence of a greatly diminished total pro- 
duction. Would not each group and each individual in each group 
be constantly complaining of every other group and every other indi- 
vidual in his group?—Stmonson 


‘An account of the Bolshevik experiment is given below. 
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Most thoughtful opponents of socialism are agreed that it 
would prove very difficult if not wholly impossible for the gov- 
ernment to distribute the wealth produced among those who 
participated in its production. They argue that wages are now 
determined by competition and that each worker gets sub-. 
stantially what his services are worth to the community; but 
if all wealth produced in a year were at the disposal of the 
government, on what basis could it be fairly distributed 
among inventors, teachers, manual laborers, farmers, and 
other workers? If all shared equally—the brilliant and the 
dull, the inventor and the most unskilled laborer, the idler 
and the industrious—it is maintained that individual skill and 
energy, which now promote progress, would be destroyed. 
On the other hand, if incomes are to be unequal in the socialist 
state, on what rules shall the shares be apportioned? 


It is absolutely impossible to ascertain how much of the value of 
the common product each individual has produced, especially as, 
even in the socialist state, this would be a result not only of personal 
labor but also of the means of production belonging in common to 
the whole of society and of the help afforded by nature. ... The 
leading promise of social democracy that each laborer will receive 
the full value of what he produces is therefore practically and theo- 
retically untenable-—ScHAFFLE 


The owners of property naturally resist socialism as an 
attack on their rights and as subversive of the institution of 
private ownership, which has been approved by centuries of 
human experience. They also contend that most fortunes have 
been accumulated by industry, thrift, and self-denial and that 
any attempt to reduce them would be essentially unjust. 

It is also urged that it is contrary to the very nature of 
things that competition and the struggle of classes should 
cease, as the socialist dreams, and that men should live to- 
gether in harmonious codperation. Nature has decreed a per- 
petual struggle of man with man: in the contest might wins 
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and becomes right, the weak lose and are crowded to the 
wall, the inferior sink in the conflict, and no laws of man 
can correct the inequalities which nature has created. As a 
French writer puts it: 


There is no social justice because Nature herself is not just. In- 
justice and inequality are with us from the cradle. From the cradle 
to the grave, . . . the inequality of Nature follows man step by step. 
This appears under a thousand forms,—natural inequality, the 
chances of birth and inheritance, physical advantages or disadvan- 
tages, intellectual disparities, and the inequalities of destiny. . . . 
Without the conflict of individuals, races, and classes—in a word, 
without universal conflict—man would never have emerged from sav- 
agery at all, and would never have attained to civilization Lr Bon 


These are the standard arguments against socialism which 
fully satisfy the great majority of its opponents: (1) govern- 
ments would prove incompetent, wasteful, and unenterprising 
in the conduct of business as compared with individuals or 
corporations actuated by the hope of profits; (2) the factors 
concerned in the production of wealth are so numerous that 
no ideal method of distributing it among the producers can 
be conceived, let alone put in practice; (3) private ownership 
has on the whole worked well in the incredible development 
of modern industry, and it would be both unjust and disas- 
trous to infringe it; (4) competition is a law of nature itself 
and cannot be done away with, and efforts to defy it have, 
according to the “laissez-faire” school, always proved ca- 
lamitous. 

Socialism, it should not be forgotten, is a product of the 
nineteenth century. In spite of the ruthless effort to introduce 
Marxian communism into practice in Russia, and the fact 
that both Germany and Austria became socialistic republics 
after the First World War, the theories on which socialism is 
based are the outcome of the earlier phase of the Industrial 
Revolution. Tremendous changes are taking place in methods 
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of production and its financing which neither Marx nor his 
critics could have foreseen. The course of events has not 
followed his conjectures, and the advance of scientific dis- 
covery and invention promises many ways of mitigating pov- 
erty without any such wholesale repudiation of the existing 
economic orgahization as he forecast. The sharp distinction 
between capitalist and laborer inclines, at least in the United 
States, to become softened by the tendency of the employees 
to become shareholders in the companies for which they 
work.” The Russian experiment, to which we now turn, may 
therefore be regarded as an attempt to put into practice in an 
unindustrialized country a system based upon prepossessions 
and assumptions new to the Western world. 


THE BOLSHEVIK EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


A short account was given above (pp. 464 ff.) of the Rus- 
sian revolutions of 1917 which overthrew the Tsar and put 
the Bolshevik communists in power. We must look at the 
map and see the complicated federation which has taken the 
place of the old Russian Empire—a federation called the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. It will be noticed that 
the word “Russian” is not used in the name given to the whole 
Soviet Union. This term is confined to old Russia and Siberia, 
which now constitute the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist 
Republic. The Bolsheviki were indifferent to nationality and 
cared not how many “republics” or federations of “republics” 
were included so long as they were thoroughly “sovietized,”’ 
that is, accepted the rule of the organization centralized at 
Moscow, which was intent on enforcing everywhere commu- 
nistic principles and measures. Besides the great Russo- 
Siberian Soviet Republic there are fifteen other republics 


1See V. G. Simkhovitch, Marxism versus Socialism. 
2For a highly optimistic view see Thomas Nixon Carver, The Present Eco- 
nomic Revolution in the United States. 
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included in the whole Soviet Union—the Ukraine, White 
Russia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia, Turkmenistan, Uz- 
bekistan, Tajikistan, Kazak, and Kirghiz; the Karelo-Finnish 
and Moldavian republics (added since 1940); and Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Esthonia, voluntarily released by the Soviet in 
the early days of the revolution, when it was thought in Russia 
that communism would sweep the world like wildfire, and 
reincorporated into Russia as republics during the Second 
World War. The Union, it is claimed, is composed of “free 
nations,” which can retire from it at will. 

The first Russian constitution, drawn up in 1918, provided 
that the power of the State shall belong entirely to “the toiling 
masses.” The Socialist Federal Soviet Republic “considers 
work the duty of every citizen of the Republic, and proclaims 
as its motto: ‘He shall not eat who does not work’”! Only 
“workers” could vote; consequently no one could vote or hold 
office who hired labor to increase his income, or who lived on 
his capital without doing any work, or who was a private mer- 
chant, clergyman, or monk. Lenin rejected emphatically the 
prevailing notion of democracy and so-called “democratic 
freedom.” He said that “the most democratic bourgeois re- 
public is nothing more than a machine for the suppression of 
the working class by the bourgeoisie, for the subjugation of 
the mass of toilers by a handful of capitalists.” For the rich 
can control newspapers and parliamentary bodies and have 
laws passed to favor their interests. Only by extinguishing the 
small capitalistic class can the toiling masses gain actual 
equality and real democracy. In order to accomplish this pur- 
pose, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat must have despotic 
power forcibly to oust all “exploiters,” especially landlords 
and capitalists. Ultimately and ideally, working people and 
peasants should run the whole government. 

In 1936 the constitution now in force in the Soviet Union 
was adopted. It provides for a Supreme Soviet consisting of 
two elected houses, the Council of the Union and the Council 
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of Nationalities. Balloting is secret, and the franchise has 
been widened to include all citizens over eighteen, regardless 
of sex, race, nationality, education, residence, or, significantly, 
social origin, property status, or “past activity.” The Supreme 
Soviet, which is the lawmaking body of the Union, elects its 
Presidium, and, in joint session, appoints the highest execu- 
tive and administrative organ, the Council of the People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. The Council has very broad 
powers, including the right to issue decrees which are based 
on the existing law and are binding throughout the Union. In 
spite of these changes in the legal form of government, the 
dictatorship of Stalin has continued. The years between 1936 
and 1938 saw mystifying treason trials, as a result of which 
most remaining Trotskyites as well as many prominent mili- 
tary men confessed their guilt and were sentenced to death. 
The government is so organized as to permit a vast amount 
of voting on the part of almost everyone without in the least 
threatening the steady control of the Communist party. This 
has been the only party permitted, and has included only 
about two and a half millions out of a population of toward a 
hundred and seventy millions. It is described in its charter as 
“the organized vanguard of the proletariat of the U.S.S.R.,” 
which is to assure the successful building up of the socialist 
society. The basic units of a complicated party structure are 
established wherever there are three party members—in an 
office or factory, on a collective farm, or in any industrial or 
commercial enterprise. Above them are the town and county 
party organs, which in turn are subordinate to the party 
organs of the major territorial subdivisions of the Union, each 
of which holds its own party conference. Above all these 
units is the All-Union Congress of the party, which meets 
approximately every three years. Since these congresses meet 
so rarely and are usually attended by over a thousand dele- 
gates, they do nothing but support unanimously the resolu- 
_tions offered to them by the leaders. The Congress elects the 
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Central Committee of seventy-one members, which in turn 
appoints the members of the three agencies which actually 
govern the party: the Secretariat, the Political Bureau, and 
the Organization Bureau. The Political Bureau consists of 
nine members, the chairman of which, after the death of Lenin 
in 1924, was Joseph Stalin. Trotsky, together with his sym- 
pathizers, was expelled in 1927 for opposing Stalin’s decision 
to develop the communist homeland instead of concentrating 
on world revolution. So much for the organization of the 
Communist party: it is characterized throughout by the prin- 
ciple of hierarchy, with the lower units responsible to the 
higher ones and subject to their supervision. 

The economic foundation of the “Socialist State of workers 
and peasants” lies in the government ownership of virtually 
all means of production. All the wealth of the land is held for 
the people by the State. Although the capitalist system has 
been abolished, some small-scale private enterprise, such as 
individual handicraft, is recognized, as well as a narrowly 
limited right to private property, in the form, for example, of 
savings from one’s own work. 

It was clear enough to those who drafted the constitution 
that all these confiscations, expropriations, and reorganiza- 
tions would not effect themselves automatically; so we find 
the significant clause “For the purpose of securing the work- 
ing class in the possession of complete power, and in order to 
eliminate all possibility of restoring the power of the ex- 
ploiters, it is decreed that all -toilers be armed, that a 
Socialistic Red Army be organized and the propertied class 
disarmed.” 

While the Soviet Republic denounced the old kinds of wars 
for increase of territory and colonies, it declared a new kind 
of world war on capitalistic industry and trade, for the “‘vic- 
tory of socialism in all lands.” At the close of the First World 
War it seemed that Bolshevism might spread widely in Eu- 
rope. Attempts were made in Germany, Hungary, Italy, and. 
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Spain to seize factories and set up “Workers’ Councils” on 
the Russian model. In Berlin there was a sharp contest be- 
tween the extreme communists, known as the Spartacists, and 
the moderate socialists. In Hungary the communists under 
Bela Kun actually maintained a soviet republic for a few 
months. During this early period, however, no country to the 
west of Russia was sovietized in spite of serious communist 
uprisings and bloodshed. 

Besides nationalizing land and industries, the Soviet gov- 
ernment abolished the Greek Orthodox Church and confis- 
cated its property. The communists then sought to stamp out 
religion altogether and substitute for it their own economic 
dogmas and ideals. It may be observed that great numbers of 
the Russian priests were ignorant and degraded in the extreme, 
and perpetuated outworn superstitions among the peasants. 
This fact may extenuate the harsh action of the Soviets. By 
1929 religious worship was again permitted, under strict 
limitations. Any group of citizens might petition the govern- 
ment to be allowed to form a religious society and be assigned 
a church building in which to worship. No other than strictly 
religious activities might be carried on. There were to be no 
religious schools. The Soviets were quite prepared to provide 
an education for the young which was designed to bring them 
up in the communist faith. During the Second World War the 
Greek Orthodox Church, however, was reinstated. 

From 1918 to 1923 the Bolsheviki had to struggle with 
leaders of the “White” armies who attempted to restore the 
old order. Trotsky was able to keep his “Red” army in such 
a state of efficiency and enthusiasm that the reactionary gen- 
erals Kolchak, Deniken, Wrangel, and the rest were defeated, 
and by 1923 the devastating civil war was over. 

Remarkable as had been the success of the new régime in 
establishing and maintaining itself, many problems were not 
yet solved. The Soviet government had, according to its prin- 
ciples, to run the factories and build new ones, manage mines, 
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railroads, shipping, electric plants, banks, stores, all of which 
had been “nationalized.” Everything had run down badly 
during the war and succeeding conflicts. Moreover, the new 
government had conveniently repudiated the Tsar’s debts and 
was in a poor position to borrow money from capitalist coun- 
tries against whose economic system it had proclaimed war. 
Five sixths of the population were peasants who lacked abso- 
lute necessities,—clothing, plows, and other manufactured 
articles which the government was unable to supply. So pure 
communism had to compromise with older business methods. 
Individuals were permitted to open stores, and foreign capi- 
talists and experts were invited in, with the assurance of 
protection and good profits, to develop mines, oil wells, and 
factories. Foreign farm machinery was introduced. The 
Soviet government promoted friendly relations with “capital- 
istic’ nations and was recognized by England, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries, and finally, in 1933, by the United 
States. 

In 1929, with the aid of a domestic loan and with money 
lent by American, British, and German capitalists, the Soviet 
government started to push through the first ‘Five-Year 
Plan.” The people were urged to make great sacrifices in 
order to reach a stated increase in the output of raw material 
and its manufacture into goods, the development of water 
power, etc. They were promised comfortable conditions of 
living when the country should be placed in a satisfactory 
economic position. Undoubtedly much was accomplished, 
though the Soviet authorities made far greater claims for the 
success of the plans than foreign observers were ready to con- 
cede. Unfortunately the ruble, in which the gains were often 
reckoned, had no fixed value and was not quoted on the for- 
eign exchanges. The second Five-Year Plan was carried out 
between the years 1933 and 1937, and the third plan was in 
progress from 1938. 

By 1945 the Soviet government had maintained itself 
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against overwhelming odds for no less than twenty-eight 
years. It had compromised with the old capitalistic system, 
but had without doubt made a great start in bringing Russia 
up to date economically. 

No one knows how far the Marxian ideas as interpreted by 
the Russian communists can be permanently realized. A new 
generation has grown up whose members have been taught to 
read and write and who, above all, have been made good com- 
munists. The government has instituted a comprehensive 
system of compulsory education for children. There are 
schools for adults too. The theater, museums, moving pic- 
tures, and the radio, all under government control, vividly 
portray the glories and achievements of communism as over 
against the deplorable failure of capitalism and exploitation. 
The peasants have, however, a strong ancient longing to own 
their own land, and “new capitalists,” as well as rich peasants, 
tend to emerge. From 1931 to 1933 the wealthier peasants, 
the Kulaks, were ruthlessly liquidated. Whether a vast com- 
plex of peoples will become “collectivistic” in their desires 
and actions, and the dictatorship of the proletariat become a 
fact, no one can say. The communists show no tendency to 
resign their despotic oligarchy into the hands of the “toiling 
masses.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF A DICTATORSHIP IN GERMANY 


The attempts of the “reds” to introduce Russian com- 
munism had different results in Germany, Hungary, and Italy. 
In Germany the constitution of the new republic, drawn up 
at Weimar during the early part of 1919, was extremely 
democratic, but suggested a scarcely more socialistic program 
than that which Bismarck himself had sanctioned. Germany 
had to be weaned from the old monarchical traditions, but it 
had been long familiar with state ownership in one form and 
another and with government alleviation of poverty. It is true 
that socialists, including the first president of the new German 
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republic, Ebert, were predominant in public affairs after the 
close of the war, but the moderate socialists were contented 
with a political revolution and fought against the extreme 
communists in their attempt to precipitate an economic one. 

The republic retained the old name of das Deutsche Reich, 
for Reich means.“realm” as well as “empire.” It permitted 
both men and women over twenty years of age to vote, thus 
expressing a modern confidence in the young. The Reichstag 
was to represent the German people; the Reichsrat, the Ger- 
man states, all of which, according to the constitution, had to 
be republics. Every state had at least one representative in 
the Reichsrat; the larger states were allowed one representa- 
tive for each million inhabitants. In the years following the 
First World War the number of German states was reduced; 
seven tiny ones combined into a new state called Thuringia; 
one little one was amalgamated with Bavaria, and another 
with Prussia, leaving seventeen. But the old predominance of 
Prussia was done away with, for no state might have more 
than two fifths of the vote. Prussia gave itself a new consti- 
tution in November, 1920, which provided in Article 2 that 
“the sovereignty of the state resides in the whole people.” 
The efforts of both communists and old-fashioned royalists, 
who did not hesitate to resort to assassination, failed to over- 
throw the republic. 

Although the German republic had a socialistic government 
from the start, the socialists did not have a majority in control 
of the Reichstag. The party itself also was divided, and the 
old Social Democrats were no more radical than the British 
Labor party. They were busy fighting communism, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the murderous attacks of the 
monarchical group. The Social Democrats and the Catholic 
Center held over from before the war. Combinations had to 
be made by successive chancellors in order to secure a ma- 
jority. Under these auspices the great difficulties of Germany 
had to be met. In 1925, on the death of Ebert, General Hin- 
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denburg was elected president; but he made no effort what- 
soever to restore the old order, and threw in his lot with the 
republic. Before the depression, which set in in 1929, much 
had been done to reéstablish German industry, but the inter- 
national problems left by the Treaty of Versailles were un- 
solved (see pages 482 ff.). 

A few years after the war a new political party made its 
appearance in Germany which was destined within a decade 
to gain complete control of the Reich. It called itself the 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei—the National 
Socialist German Workers’ party. For convenience this de- 
scriptive and all-embracing designation was reduced to Nazis 
in popular parlance. This new group soon found an able 
leader in Adolf Hitler, Austrian by birth,—a draftsman who 
aspired to become a master builder and became instead the 
acknowledged head of his country. The number of Nazis kept 
increasing in the Reichstag until, in the election of March 5, 
1933, in alliance with the so-called Nationalist party, they 
had a clear majority. The victory was partly due to the ex- 
pedient of imprisoning about forty thousand of their op- 
ponents—communists, Social Democrats, and: Jews. The 
Reichstag building had been mysteriously burned; so the 
new assembly met at Potsdam. President Hindenburg urged 
it to “look back to the old Prussia, which in the fear of God 
attained greatness through faithful labor, never-failing cour- 
age, and devoted patriotism, and on this foundation united 
the German peoples.” Hitler made a speech devoted to the 
decay of Germany since the war. Then he laid a wreath on 
the tomb of Frederick the Great. On March 23 the Reichs- 
tag suspended the constitution and gave Hitler practically 
dictatorial powers for its four-year term of office—until 
April 1, 1937. Hitler, as chancellor, and his cabinet were em- 
powered to make laws without the ratification of the Reichs- 
tag; conclude treaties with foreign powers, and deviate from 
the constitution, if necessary, so long as they did not abolish 
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it. This meant that there was no question of restoring the 
monarchy. All the rights of citizens guaranteed by the con- 
stitution were suspended, leaving Hitler free to suppress all 
opposition, whether in meetings, books, or newspapers, and 
to deprive of citizenship any class that he might deem un- 
desirable. The old flag of the monarchy was restored, as 
representing the greatness of the past; with it the symbol 
of the Nazis was to appear—the swastika, or hooked cross, of 
Oriental origin. The republican flag and the red banner of 
communists and socialists were both banned. 

This astonishing victory of the Nazis is to be explained by 
the skillful appeal they made to many different classes of Ger- 
mans. Their very name at full length emphasizes nationalism, 
socialism, German superiority and pride, and the welfare of 
“workers.” Germany was to be rescued from the small po- 
litical parties which had weakened it by dividing its counsels. 
Germany must be consolidated. Not only the communists 
were suppressed and outlawed but also the Social Democratic 
party, on the ground that its influence had humiliated Ger- 
many by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, its acceptance 
of German war guilt, and the losses of territory and the “‘trib- 
ute” which it sanctioned. Then there had been the bad man- 
agement which led to the sufferings caused by inflation and to 
the various promises to foreign powers in regard to war debts 
and indemnities. The Social Democrats believed in parlia- 
mentary government, which Hitler, like Mussolini, pro- 
nounced an abject failure. They were accused of sedition and 
treasonable opposition to the new government. 

This was the indictment against the republic established by 
the Weimar constitution. The kind of socialism in which the 
Nazis believed was the old German conception of the common- 
weal, or power of the state, a sort of supreme personality 
before which all individual citizens must bow. The German 
people were reproclaimed a superior race capable of an un- 
rivaled civilization (Kultur) to which no other nation could 
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hope to attain. As a measure of national purification the 
Nazis immediately began to attack the position of the Jews, 
whom they considered an alien people, dangerous rivals of the 
Germans in business, literature, and science. Jews were made 
to close their department stores and were driven from the uni- 
versities and from the legal, medical, and musical professions, 
in which they had shone. This roused serious protests in other 
countries. The Nazis indignantly asserted that they were ac- 
cused of “atrocities” against the Jews of which they were not 
guilty; but the ancient aversion of the Germans to the Jews 
was stirred, and anti-Semitic outbursts were not suppressed. 

Hitler became governor of Prussia, and Nazis were ap- 
pointed as governors of the rest of the states of the Reich. 
The chancellor reorganized the Lutheran churches, bringing 
them under government control, and restrained all opposition 
on the part of the Catholics. In all this there was much that 
reminded one of the policy of Mussolini, and the Nazis were 
often called the Fascists of Germany. Corresponding with the 
“Black Shirts” of Italy there was a “private” army of “Brown 
Shirts” (“Storm Troops”) in Germany, with their swastikas 
as the emblem of national unity and glory. Another private 
army previously organized, called the Steel Helmets, was in- 
duced to join the Nazis, and these informal troops were able 
to bring a great deal of pressure to bear on Hitler’s enemies. 
The labor unions were brought under government control, 
and a commission was appointed, made up almost exclusively 
of capitalists, to adjust wages. The new dictator had the 
support of the landowning class—the old Junkers—and of 
capitalists, who generously provided funds and seemed in no 
way alarmed over the new régime. In his following were the 
so-called middle classes, consisting of shopkeepers and ‘“‘white 
collar” employees, both men and women. He promised bread 
to all. . 

Hitler’s party declared that their object was to create a new 
empire, which they called the Third Reich. This was to be 
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the successor of the old Holy Roman Empire, or original Ger- 
man Empire, and the “second” German Reich established by 
Bismarck in 1871. The first important steps in transforming 
the German federation into a single state were made by the 
Reichstag in January, 1934. It abolished all the old states, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and the rest, 
with their legislatures, together with the Reichsrat at Berlin, 
which represented the states. It was proposed to divide Ger- 
many into thirteen new provinces regardless of old boundary 
lines, and for each province a governor was to be appointed 
by the central government at Berlin. Furthermore, Hitler’s 
government was empowered to draw up a new constitution 
to take the place of that agreed upon at Weimar in 1919. 

The new government’s display of intense nationalism cre- 
ated a strong feeling in other countries that Germany might 
undertake a war of conquest. Although Hitler repeatedly 
declared that he was bent on maintaining peace, his insistence 
that the German army be increased, so as to be proportionate 
to that of other powers, resulted in Germany’s withdrawal 
from the Disarmament Conference and resignation from the 
League of Nations in October, 1933. 


THE Fascist GOVERNMENT OF ITALY 


Of all the Western countries that came out of the war vic- 
torious, Italy was, for a time, most disturbed by radical agita- 
tions. The socialists had many of them become communists 
and made great gains in the elections of t919. To them it 
seemed a favorable time to follow the Russian example. In 
the manufacturing towns of the north, some workmen seized 
the plants, expelled the owners, and proclaimed the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. This radical movement was definitely 
on the wane when Benito Mussolini, son of a blacksmith, and 
formerly a Marxian socialist himself, decided to exploit the 
anxiety of many groups in order to install himself in power. 
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He was destined to become Hitler’s “stooge” and to lead Italy 
to ruin and disrepute. 

He began by organizing groups, containing many ex-service 
men, which he called Fascist Fighting Bands. The Italian 
word fasci is derived from the Latin fasces, “bundles of rods,” 
symbolical of strength in unity. Hence Mussolini’s new 
party expounded the vaguely defined “philosophy” known as 
Fascism. Before long the Fascist black shirts were to be seen 
everywhere. The Fascisti were intent on exterminating all 
opposition groups, both radical and democratic. They met 
attacks with counterattacks in the name of Italian patriotism. 
There were assaults, bloodshed, and murders. Dissenting 
mayors and councilors were driven out of office, and a Fascist 
party appeared in the Italian parliament. This was but the 
prelude to a bold policy which led to a coup d’état and the 
final suppression of democratic government in Italy. 

A nationalist fervor flamed up. The politicians were de- 
nounced and accused of surrendering Italian rights. Demo- 
cratic notions were declared to be inappropriate to Italy, 
which should revive the imperialistic traditions of Rome, 
Venice, and Genoa. Mussolini declared himself an opportu- 
nist bent solely on forwarding the power and greatness of 
his country, without regard to the old sanctified schemes of 
government. 

In August, 1922, a general strike was proclaimed, with the 
aim of affirming the authority of the State as against the 
Fascisti, who were taking the law into their own hands. The 
communists were active in promoting the strike; the Fascisti, 
on the other hand, frustrated it and began to gain the sym- 
pathy of many who feared disorder and communism but who 
did not enroll as Fascisti. 

On October 30 the “Black Shirts” marched into Rome. The 
bewildered king then invited Mussolini to become prime min- 
ister and choose his cabinet. This is not so strange as it may 
seem, for Mussolini had often openly declared his stanch 
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adhesion to the monarchy. He had no republican tendencies. 
While predominatingly Fascist, the cabinet contained repre- 
sentatives of all the chief parliamentary parties except the 
anti-Fascist groups, especially the communists. Mussolini 
had now become iJ Duce, “the Leader,” although he had no 
quarrel with kingship. He wished only to run the government 
without any opposition from anyone. A multi-party system 
seemed ridiculous to him, as he considered democracy to be 
rotting from its numerous imperfections. He gradually as- 
sumed more and more cabinet positions himself. By 1929 he 
was not only Prime Minister but Secretary of State and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of the Interior, of War, of 
Marine, of Aéronautics, for the Colonies, and of Corporations 
(organizations of various kinds of employers and of workers). 

Mussolini had to face the conflicts of capital and labor and 
the possibility of strikes, which he deemed absurd and waste- 
ful. So he encouraged the formation of the employers’ and 
labor syndicates, or corporations, which were to settle dis- 
putes by collective bargaining under government auspices. 
Strikes were forbidden, and labor lost all freedom. In 1928 
the Fascist Grand Council drew up a plan reorganizing the 
parliament by creating a “corporate state.” Thirteen national 
confederations were recognized by law—six composed of em- 
ployers and six of employees, in manufacture, trade, maritime 
and aérial transportation, land transportation, inland water 
transportation, and banking; and, finally, one made up of Fas- 
cist syndicates of “intellectuals.” These corporations and other 
national associations were to submit to the Fascist Grand 
Council a list of nominees for parliament from which the Coun- 
cil was to select four hundred—the number of representatives. 
This list was to be submitted to the country at large, to be ac- 
cepted or rejected as a whole. If it was rejected a later election 
was to take place on the basis of the old majority system. The 
voter had little freedom of choice under such a system. 

It will be seen that by these measures Mussolini substi- 
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tuted in parliament the representatives of economic and other 
groups for delegates chosen by political parties. J/ Duce 
believed firmly in a capitalistic state and had no use for 
socialism or liberal democracy in the nineteenth-century 
sense. He left the royal power and the senate untouched and 
even permitted what he called “objective criticism” of the 
government’s policy. But any questioning of the Fascist 
régime was likely to be harshly punished, and the objector 
might be sent into cruel exile in the Lipari Islands. All “sedi- 
tious” newspapers were suppressed, and a good deal of censor- 
ship was exercised over news sent out to other lands. 

To Mussolini must be ascribed a settlement of one of the 
great questions which had baffled all Italian governments 
since 1871 (p. 361). The dictator regarded the Roman Cath- 
olic Church as a national institution and in February, 1929, 
arranged with Cardinal Gasparri a compromise restoring 
friendly relations between the Church and the State. The 
Italian government ceded to the papacy a small area in the 
neighborhood of the Vatican, to be held outright as an inde- 
pendent state—Vatican City—where the Pope was hence- 
forward to enjoy all the independence of a sovereign prince. 
A large indemnity was paid to the Pope, and certain conces- 
sions were made to the Catholic clergy of Italy. In return the 
Pope agreed to lay aside his old hostility to the Italian 
government. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


About a year after Mussolini made himself dictator a simi- 
lar revolution occurred in Spain, which, like Italy, had been 
disturbed by strikes and labor agitations, inspired, to some 
extent at least, by the revolution in Russia. In 1921 the 
Spanish troops sent to quell a disturbance in Morocco were 
disastrously defeated by the natives. Discontented army 
officers laid the blame on the cabinet, seized Barcelona, and 
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encouraged a general uprising in various provinces. Fright- 
ened by this display of force, the cabinet resigned, and King 
Alfonso called in the leader of the revolt, General Primo de 
Rivera, and asked him to assume the position of dictator. 
Parliament was then dissolved, and a committee of military 
officers was put in charge of the country. 

After six years Primo de Rivera resigned, in January, 1930. 
A year of disorder followed, and King Alfonso called an elec- 
tion of a new national assembly. The voting ran heavily 
against the monarchy, a socialist government was formed, and 
in April, 1931, the royal family fled from the country. So 
Spain was added to the number of republics, and the ancient 
Bourbon line no longer appeared in the list of European rulers. 

The provisional government was quickly faced with the 
serious problem of readjusting the relations of Church and 
State, following a series of anti-religious riots in which many 
churches and convents were looted and burned. Measures 
were promptly taken to put down disorder, and absolute free- 
dom of worship for all creeds was declared. The government 
also greatly reduced the army and did away with the special 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the nobility. The republic’s 
complete break with old Spain was evidenced in the new 
constitution, proclaimed December 9, 1931. It was a sur- 
prisingly simple and up-to-date document, opening with the 
declaration that “Spain is a democratic republic of workers 
of all classes which is organized as a régime of liberty and jus- 
tice. The powers of all its organs emanate from the people.” 


THE BritTisH Way 


We have seen above how a socialistic labor party slowly 
developed in Great Britain. The British do not take readily 
to plans for the wholesale overturn of society. They prefer to 
test out each reform by itself and to carry out far-reaching 
changes with remarkably little disturbance to the normal life 
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of the country. This is due chiefly to the fact that their re- 
forms are never put into force until the majority of the nation 
has accepted them. The most serious proposals for change 
are generally taken to the country, to be voted on in a general 
election; for even Parliament hesitates to act without making 
sure that the country is genuinely behind it. This is democ- 
racy in action. It is sometimes puzzling for foreigners to 
understand how it works, because some of the greatest re- 
forms were carried through by conservative governments. 
The key to the understanding of it all is the highly developed 
sense of public spirit in the British citizen. This is the best of 
all safeguards against tyranny, from any trace of which Great 
Britain has remained free from the time of the great revolu- 
tion which overthrew the Stuart kings in the seventeenth 
century. The government of England therefore has continued 
to remain that strangely contradictory thing which we call 
party government, and which we as well as the British have 
developed as an additional safeguard of freedom. Continental 
people find it difficult to understand how a political party 
could call itself “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition”; yet by 
this device freedom of criticism has been maintained, not only 
in Parliament but throughout the nation. The result is that 
no one party stays unduly long in power. Outwardly, therefore, 
the political history is a checkered one, with shifts from Con- 
servative to Liberal, and Liberal to Labor, and then perhaps 
back again. We shall now pass rapidly over the political 
history of Great Britain through the twentieth century. 

From 1895 to 1905 the Conservative (or Unionist) party 
controlled the ministry. From 1905 to 1915 the Liberal party 
was in power and succeeded in enacting some of the laws 
advocated by Lloyd George, in reducing the ancient influence 
of the House of Lords, and in admitting a considerable num- 
ber of women to the franchise. Then the great responsibilities 
involved in carrying on the war led to a coalition between the 
Liberals and the Conservatives which lasted down to the 
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armistice. A general election held in 1918 secured the coali- 
tion 467 seats, over two thirds of them going to the Conserva- 
tives. But Lloyd George, who remained prime minister, had 
done his work: the coalition fell apart; and the Labor party, 
although it had at that time only 63 members, raised its voice 
against the feeble policy of the government. Lloyd George’s 
cabinet resigned, and he was replaced by a Conservative 
leader. Then the Conservatives decided to “go to the country” 
by having a new election in November, 1922, in which they 
came off very well. Owing to the creation of the parliament of 
the Irish Free State, the number of members in the House of 
Commons had been reduced from 707 to 615. Of these seats the 
Conservatives won 344, well over half; the Liberals won only 
114 seats; and the Labor party secured 142 members. Being 
second in numbers, the Labor party became for the first time 
the recognized “opposition” party in Parliament. A year later 
(December, 1923) the prime minister, Stanley Baldwin, de- 
termined again to have a general election, on the issue that 
some form of protection should be introduced to remedy the 
depression in business and the consequent widespread un- 
employment. This challenge to free trade, the historic doc- 
trine of the Liberal party, resulted in arousing the Liberals to 
array themselves along with the Labor party against the Con- 
servatives, and swept the Labor party into office. The Con- 
servatives were reduced to 258 seats; Labor rose to 191, and 
the Liberals received 158 votes. Mr. Baldwin saw that he 
should not have the support of the House and recommended 
to the king that the opposition be asked to form a ministry. 

Conditions after the war had favored a rapid increase of 
the Labor party in Parliament; and in January, 1924, Ram- 
say MacDonald, its most conspicuous leader, was invited by 
the king to form a cabinet. 

In choosing his cabinet MacDonald did all he could to re- 
move the fear of a radical break with the past. He was eager 
to have able representatives of all classes who shared the 
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conviction that the government should exist in the interest of 
the people as a whole. The Labor party had attached to its 
ranks not only socialists but many thoughtful persons who 
believed that the old Liberal party was not thoroughgoing 
enough in its methods to wage war on poverty and to meet the 
very serious problems which had arisen since the close of the 
First World War. 

MacDonald realized from the first that although his party 
was in office, it was not in power, since it was dependent on 
the support of the Liberals to maintain a majority vote. This 
in itself was a serious handicap in securing any independent 
legislation. The government had not only to please the various 
groups within the Labor party but to win the approval of the 
Liberals as well. In spite of these difficulties the government 
was able to maintain itself in office about eight months. 

It is universally conceded that its most notable achieve- 
ment was in the fields of finance and of foreign affairs. Snow- 
den, chancellor of the exchequer, presented a budget which 
was regarded as a masterpiece of sound finance and wise 
statesmanship. MacDonald, acting as his own foreign secre- 
tary, introduced a new note into European diplomacy. With 
great simplicity, tact, and candor he addressed himself to the 
serious task of restoring confidence between the exhausted 
nations of Europe. The problem of Russia received careful 
consideration, and the Soviet government was recognized. 
Better relations were established between France and Great 
Britain, and fresh hope was brought into international affairs 
by his successful handling of the Dawes plan. 

This first Labor government of Great Britain lasted only 
eight months, not long enough for any notable achievement. 
Nevertheless, the year 1924 was a landmark in the history 
of British politics; for, to quote a British publicist, 


it witnessed the consummation to which the democratic movement 
had been advancing for centuries. Executive power, which had de- 
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scended from king to barons, and from barons to knights of the shire, 
and so on, with the extension of the Parliamentary institution, to the 
landed aristocracy, to the professional classes, and to the middle 
classes, had at last passed to Labor—to the manual worker, the miner 
from the coal pit, the engine driver from the train, the carpenter 
from the bench, the laborer from the docks. 


The Conservatives, who came back to power with Stanley 
Baldwin as prime minister, had charge for five years. 

In spite of its name the Conservative party proposed a 
number of innovations in the organization of Parliament. 
Among other things the voting age for women was reduced 
from thirty to twenty-one, thus introducing the “flapper 
vote.” Baldwin advocated the establishment of a protective 
tariff, with the hope of helping British industry. This shocked 
the Liberals, who stood by the old free-trade idea. In 1926 
there was a very serious strike in the interest of the coal- 
miners. Nothing came of this but a law forbidding general 
strikes and making it illegal for trade unions to assess their 
members for the benefit of the Labor party without their 
express consent. A million remained unemployed, and busi- 
ness was in a state of great depression. 

In the spring of 1929 a new election was held. MacDonald 
promised to relieve unemployment and to repeal the law just 
mentioned. The Conservatives were defeated, and Labor 
formed the most numerous party in Parliament, since the 
Liberals were far behind (Labor 288, Conservatives 260, 
Liberals 59). So MacDonald was, in June, 1929, again prime 
minister. One of his first moves was to visit President Hoover, 
with a hope of reducing the naval armaments which Baldwin 
had sought to increase. MacDonald had always shown him- 
self particularly anxious to settle international difficulties with 
great openness and friendly tact. | 

In 1931 there were several striking events. Most of these 
were directly traceable to the economic depression with which 
the Labor party had to deal. 
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From 1929 to 1931 the Labor ministry struggled along, 
dependent on the other parties in Parliament to secure a 
majority. National income was declining and expenditures 
were increasing, and by 1931 the financial depression was 
acute. The government was supporting nearly three millions 
of unemployed and their families, at a yearly cost of some 
$600,000,000. The Liberals, who had always favored public 
works to furnish employment, suddenly advocated a com- 
mission to report on drastic economies. At the end of July 
this commission advocated a cut of nearly a. half-billion of 
dollars, about two thirds from unemployment insurance, and 
most of the rest by reduction in the pay of teachers, members 
of the army and navy and the civil service, judges, and the 
ministers themselves. The newspapers in general acclaimed 
this plan to relieve taxpayers. Of course the Labor party 
opposed such reductions. 

At this time London bankers found themselves faced with 
a drain of their gold reserves. First $250,000,000 was bor- 
rowed from New York bankers and French financial houses. 
Then $400,000,000 more. It was reported that the last was 
lent on condition that the British budget should be balanced 
and substantial economies effected, especially by cutting down 
the payments to the unemployed. The Labor ministry greatly 
resented this “condition of the borrowing” and empowered 
MacDonald to inform the king, August 23, that the cabinet 
had resigned. It was assumed, of course, that the king would 
send for Baldwin and request him to form a Conservative 
ministry. But a very strange thing happened. After a con- 
ference between MacDonald and the king the former Labor 
prime minister informed his cabinet that he was still prime 
minister but of the ‘National Government.” A new small 
cabinet was formed, with four of the Labor party, four Con- 
servatives, and two Liberals. A great majority of Labor mem- 
bers regarded MacDonald as a traitor to his party and chose 
Arthur Henderson as their leader. 
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The new National Government had, unlike the Labor party, 
a working majority. It authorized the Bank of England to 
go off the gold standard. Taxation was increased and expend- 
itures were curtailed so as to balance the budget for both 
1931-1932 and 1932-1933. An “economies bill” was passed, 
leaving the several ministers to make such reductions as ap- 
pealed to them. This seemed scandalous to many. Then 
MacDonald announced a new election. 

The representatives of the National Government managed 
to create a widespread fear of the Labor party and its so- 
cialistic tendencies. The result (October, 1931) was that the 
Conservatives won a great victory and found themselves with 
470 members in the House of Commons, out of a total of 615; © 
Labor was reduced from 287 to 52. About 1,000,000 voted for 
socialistic candidates, and 16,000,000 for the anti-socialistic 
parties. MacDonald, however, remained prime minister, and 
the National Government had a more complete control of 
Parliament than ever. 

The first result of the domination of the Conservatives was 
a series of bills erecting a tariff wall to protect British manu- 
facturers. The rates imposed were high. The dominions, 
however, were at least partially exempted. So Great Britain 
deserted “free trade” in November and December, 1931, 
although it had been but recently protesting against the em- 
barrassment of business by tariffs in other countries. 

Failing health compelled Ramsay MacDonald to retire 
from active service in June, 1935, and Stanley Baldwin was 
for the third time appointed prime minister. There were, 
however, few other changes in the cabinet or in the coalition 
government. 

The Baldwin government, with Sir Samuel Hoare as 
Foreign Minister, acquiesced in Mussolini’s aggression in 
Ethiopia and joined in a blockade of the Spanish coast which 
helped the reactionary forces there under General Franco 
(see page 602). This policy of timidity in foreign affairs was 
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continued by Neville Chamberlain, who succeeded Baldwin 
as prime minister in May, 1937. By this time, however, the 
threat of a European war could no longer be ignored. The 
Second World War was already in the making. 

It is significant that throughout this chapter of British 
history slight mention has been made of the king. This is 
because the sovereign power in Great Britain rests in the 
hands of Parliament. Nevertheless, the king, who is also 
emperor of India, furnishes a real if a sentimental tie with 
the British dominions over the seas. He is the symbol of 
British unity, and the respect for and loyalty to the crown 
are universal. King George V, who succeeded Edward VII 
in May, r1g10, died in January, 1936, and was succeeded by 
his son Edward VIII, who, however, abdicated in December 
of the same year in order to marry an American woman, 
Mrs. Wallis Simpson. His brother George VI succeeded to 
the throne, and he and his queen, Elizabeth, were crowned 
in Westminster Abbey in May, 1937. Quiet, unassuming, 
and sincere, King George VI has won and kept not only the 
loyalty but the affection of all British subjects. 


THE BriTISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


We have seen how England built up a great colonial empire, 
which continued steadily to increase down to the end of the 
nineteenth century. Its only great loss was the American pos- 
sessions which were destined to grow into the United States. 
We have also seen how Canada developed into a federation, 
as did the Australian colonies and those in South Africa. 
These federations came to be called “self-governing domin- 
ions,” as did Newfoundland (which never joined the Canadian 
union), New Zealand, and lastly, in 1921, the Irish Free State. 
So within the British Empire were six states which had prac- 
tically escaped from the position of colonies and which man- 
aged their affairs in their own way, subject, however, to a 
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legal control by the British Parliament. This control was 
gentle compared with that exercised over the American colo- 
nies, which led to the American Revolution. Nevertheless, 
there was a growing longing in the dominions for complete 
independence of the British Parliament without, however, 
withdrawing from the great British Empire, of which the 
dominions (with the exception of an Irish party) were glad 
to remain members. 

Conferences of the dominion members of the empire were 
held in London in 1926 and 1930. A plan was worked out 
which became law in December, 1931, and is called the Statute 
of Westminster. This is a brief but momentous historical 
document. In it the British Parliament gives up all claim to 
legislate for the dominions unless the dominion concerned 
requests and assents to an act. Parliament may not declare 
void and inoperative any act duly passed by the legislature 
of a dominion on the ground that said act is repugnant to 
past or possible future acts of the British Parliament. “The 
Crown is the symbol of the free association of the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” The dominions 
are united by common allegiance to the crown, and no change 
may be made touching the succession to the throne without 
the assent of all the dominions. The word “colony” shall not 
include hereafter any of the dominions. 

The governor-general in each of the dominions is the rep- 
resentative of the British monarch; but in 1930 the Aus- 
tralian government requested the king to appoint its chief 
justice to the post, on the ground that it was “by the advice 
of his [the sovereign’s] ministers” that the appointment 
should be made, and that his ministers were those of the 
dominion concerned. The point was conceded. Canada also 
has a Canadian as representative of the monarch. The do- 
minions have now a special secretary of state in the British 
cabinet and are no longer assigned to the secretary for the 
colonies. 
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In 1766 Parliament declared that it had of right “full power 
and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force 
and authority to bind the Colonies and people of America, 
subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, in all cases what- 
soever.”” The answer to this claim was the American War 
of Independence. But Parliament gradually ceased to act on 
this assumption, and the Statute of Westminster is little more 
than a statement of practices which had slowly developed. 

In the Irish Free State, which had been created in 1921, 
there were many people to whom any connection with Great 
Britain was repugnant. One group of these irreconcilables had 
for their leader Eamon de Valera, who continued to protest 
against the new constitution and did all he could to stir up 
opposition when it was first put in force. His followers, when 
elected to the new legislature, refused to take their seats, on 
the ground that they would have to take the formal oath of 
loyalty to the British sovereign. The president of the new 
Irish dominion, Cosgrave, proved efficient, and held office for 
ten years. He checked disorder—sometimes harshly, as it 
seemed to his enemies—and greatly improved conditions. In 
March, 1932, the popular hero De Valera was elected presi- 
dent and immediately made plain that he was still intent on 
making Ireland an absolutely independent European state. 
The Statute of Westminster had assured it complete self- 
government as one of the dominions of the British Empire. 
It had been permitted to make Dublin a diplomatic center 
and invite other nations to send representatives there.’ It 
had its own coinage, and a national great seal with the harp 
of Ireland on its reverse. But De Valera and his followers 
were not satisfied. They declared that no repayments should 
be made to Great Britain for money advanced in the old days 
to enable farmers to purchase their holdings. De Valera de- 
manded that Northern Ireland should be incorporated in the 
Irish Free State and that the oath of allegiance to the British 


1Canada also receives 1nd dispatches diplomatic representatives of its own. 
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crown should be abolished. The oath was done away with 
by the Irish assembly (Dail) on May 3, 1933; but it was not 
until July, 1937, that a new Irish constitution was voted, 
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which declared that “the national territory of the whole of 
Ireland with its islands and territorial seas” is “a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state.” The old Gaelic name of Eire 
was to be substituted for the English name, Jreland. There 
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was no mention of king or commonwealth in the constitution, 
and thus all southern Ireland became an independent state. 
The government at Dublin, however, continued to hope that 
Ulster, which remained whole-heartedly loyal to Great Britain, 
might be drawn into a single Irish state. But De Valera’s 
attitude in the Second World War, of remaining neutral while 
Ulster supported Great Britain, created a greater cleavage 
than ever between the two sections of Ireland. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION 


What to do about India is one of the most serious problems 
that the British government faces. The dominions of which 
we have been speaking grew easily and naturally (except Ire- 
land) from English colonies into independent states, as recog- 
nized by the Statute of Westminster. Their civilization and 
ideals of government were English. Their language, with 
reservations in the case of Quebec and Ireland, was English. 
They were children of the mother country grown to maturity. 
How great the contrast with India, which is now demanding 
the status of a dominion and independence! 

We have seen that India is inhabited by a vast complex of 
peoples, with beliefs and customs wholly alien and often highly 
distasteful to Western nations. There are no traditions of 
self-government on a national scale. Not one in ten can read 
and write his own language. The interest of millions does not 
extend beyond their village. Before the English established 
their “factories” here and there along the coast, invaders had 
intermarried with the natives and acquired their dark skins 
and, with the exception of the Moslems, adapted themselves 
to the religious and social ideas of the land. The British have 
held aloof. They are but sojourners living in their special 
quarters. Many of them exhibit ill-concealed contempt for 
the natives. There are somewhat over a hundred thousand 
of them, who come and go at India’s expense. Their white 
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faces, European garb, and Western manners are a constant 
reminder of India’s subjection to an island state thousands 
of miles away. Not one Indian in a hundred can talk or read 
English,—there are thirty languages used more commonly. 
The British officials and their families cannot but feel 
somewhat nervous since the Sepoy rebellion; and the ad- 
ministration has sometimes resorted to harsh measures when 
disturbances occur, as they often do. 

From the standpoint of government, India is divided into 
two great sections, British India and the Indian states. The 
former, which embraces the great majority of the population, 
is under the direct control of the British Parliament and the 
viceroy of India, appointed by the British sovereign. It is 
divided into fifteen provinces, nine of which—for example, 
Bengal, Burma, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab—rank in size 
and population with important European states. Each of the 
major provinces has its own governor (appointed by the 
crown), an executive council, and a sort of parliament with 
a ministry. The provincial governor has great powers, es- 
pecially in emergencies, and does not have to wait for legis- 
lative sanction. 

The Indian states, on the other hand, are nominally inde- 
pendent, under the autocratic native princes or chiefs. These 
manage the internal affairs of their realms, but each has an 
agreement with the British government which provides that 
one of its agents shall reside at court to give the rulers 
advice. They are forbidden to make war on one another or 
enter into relations with other states, whether Indian or 
foreign. Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir, Gwalior, and Baroda 
are the most important of these Indian states. 

Scattered about in both British India and the Indian states 
are great numbers of minor rulers and chieftains who bear 
a sort of feudal relation to the British government and that 
of the princes. So India resembles in a way the condition of 
Germany under the old Holy Roman Empire, except that, 
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instead of a weak emperor, there is a powerful and alert 
control at Delhi, the capital of British India. The Indian 
princes are in general favorable to British domination, as 
they not unnaturally have no longings for democratic innova- 
tions which might reduce their power and prestige. 

The Indian question relates mainly to British India, which 
contains a population of about two hundred and fifty millions, 
whereas the population of the Indian states is only about 
seventy millions. So the main part of India turns out to be a 
sort of unrecognized federation. There is the central govern- 
ment at Delhi, under the viceroy, and the nine major prov- 
inces, each with a very complete government of its own and 
the right to manage its own particular affairs. 

Now what are the dominant groups of human beings which 
have to come to some agreement in the matter of rule in 
India? There are (1) the parties that compose the British 
Parliament,—Conservative, Liberal, Labor,—who have to de- 
cide how far the old British rule can safely be weakened and 
transferred to the management of the Indians whom they have 
so long dominated in the interest of Great Britain and latterly 
(from Parliament’s standpoint, at least) of the Indians. Then 
there is (2) the National Congress, under Gandhi’s moral 
leadership,—not by any means united in opinion but, on the 
whole, representing the overwhelming mass of the Hindu 
population. Its religion is in reality a civilization, in many 
ways repugnant to Western notions. Then come (3) the 
Mohammedans, some seventy millions, who fear the domi- 
nance of the vast Hindu majority. (4) The Sikhs are another 
powerful minority and represent a secession from Brahminism. 
This began in Luther’s time and had a certain analogy to his 
repudiation of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Then there are (5) the “untouchables,” or suppressed classes, 
perhaps sixty or seventy millions, mainly the descendants of 
the very ancient inhabitants of India. These degraded and 
primitive outcasts have found able spokesmen, especially 
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Ambedkar, who would relieve them from the contempt in 
which they have been held by the Hindus. Lastly (6) the 
opinions of the Indian princes have to be reckoned with if 
any peaceful readjustment is to be reached. 

The English Parliament appreciated the grave danger to 
peace in India and to British business interests in any abrupt 
grant of the dominion status or independence which was de- 
manded by the National Congress. How were the Indians to 
be given “freedom”? Indians might be appointed by the Brit- 
ish to the central or provincial councils; they might be elected 
by the five millions who were granted the suffrage, on a 
property qualification, by the “constitution” of 1919. But the 
Moslems and Sikhs demanded separate tickets and could hope 
for election only if they demonstrated their strict adhesion 
to the religious, rather than to the political, views of their 
constituents. Indians in increasing numbers achieved positions 
in the government of British India, but under Gandhi’s in- 
fluence they refused to serve or, latterly, just obstructed the 
governmental business. 

In 1926 the so-called Simon Commission, consisting entirely 
of British, was appointed to report on further reforms. The 
members were received with passive hostility in India. The 
commission advised responsible self-government in the prov- 
inces, but no change in the central control. The National 
Congress was enraged by this, and in January, 1930, declared 
India’s independence. An Indian flag was devised, and ‘“‘civil 
disobedience” proclaimed and carried out on an unprece- 
dented scale. The Hindu women even came out of their 
seclusion and joined in picketing the stores where British goods 
were sold. The world depression, which had hit India very 
hard, was heightened by this interference with business. 

When the struggle was at its height a “round-table” con- 
ference was convened at London (1930). The Indian princes 
came in Oriental splendor, as well as representatives of the 
Moslems, Sikhs, and “untouchables,” or depressed classes. 
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But the National Congress, which claimed to represent 85 per 
cent of the inhabitants of British India, did not send dele- 
gates. The princes announced that they favored a federated 
India. In an all-India parliament they would form a barrier 
to democracy. British parties were reconciled to conceding 
self-government to an Indian ministry, but financial and mili- 
tary matters they wished to keep under British control. And 
it is easy enough to see why. A second “round table” confer- 
ence was held in 1931. On this occasion the Indian National 
Congress sent Gandhi as their sole representative; and he ap- 
peared in London in his loin cloth, and with his goat to furnish 
him sustenance, but without any clear program. No results 
came from the discussions. Ramsay MacDonald urged in vain 
that the Indians should agree upon some kind of plan which 
could be submitted to Parliament for consideration. No plan 
was forthcoming—only clamors for independence. In 1933 
Gandhi attended another conference in London; but it also 
failed to work out a plan for the self-government of India, 
and on Gandhi’s return to India he and many other National- 
ists were imprisoned for “political offenses.”” Meanwhile dis- 
orders spread in India. The Moslem League, under a clever 
lawyer named Jinnah, demanded that those regions of India 
where the Moslems were most numerous should be separated 
from the rest of the country, a proposal which was bitterly 
opposed by the Hindus. The British government, spurred to 
action by these happenings, passed the Government of India 
Act in the closing days of 1935. A federation was made com- 
pulsory for British India, but the princes in over five hundred 
native states were left free to choose whether they would enter 
it or not. Widespread opposition prevented this provision 
from going into effect. The Socialist leader of the Congress 
party, Nehru, criticized the constitution as one that would 
never work. But provincial governments were established 
under it in 1937. 

On the opening of the Second World War, Gandhi again 
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attempted the movement for civil disobedience and was im- 
prisoned once more. Nehru, however, took the opposite stand 
because of his antagonism to fascism; and after Soviet Russia 
entered the war, he became a still stronger advocate of the 
Allied cause. When Japan attacked Great Britain and the 
United States in December, 1941, one of its main aims was 
the overthrow of the British in India, a plan which for a short 
while presented a real threat to northeastern India, after the 
Japanese conquest of Burma. The Indian Nationalists hoped 
that in the crisis of the war Great Britain would offer India 
independence; but Sir Stafford Cripps, whom the British 
government sent to India in 1942, pointed out that such a 
change in the midst of war was impossible, and that it could 
only come about after the war was over. This Great Britain 
promised on condition that the Indian peoples could reach 
agreement among themselves. This proviso has prevented any 
final action. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE PRELUDE TO THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


JAPAN RESORTS TO FORCE AGAINST CHINA 


In the year 1931 the countries of Europe and the United 
States were, as we have seen, absorbed in a last great effort to 
liquidate the debts and economic disturbances which had 
lasted on after the First World War. Then suddenly, in this 
period of troubled peace, came the alarming news that, on 
September 18, Japanese troops had occupied Mukden, the 
capital of China’s province of Manchuria. This was the prelude 
to a war with China, at first an undeclared war, which lasted 
until the final surrender of Japan, in 1945, at the close of the 
Second World War. 

This Asiatic war of Japanese imperialism was paralleled in 
Europe by the imperialism of Mussolini in Ethiopia in 1935 
and of Hitler in central Europe, which culminated in the inva- 
sion of Poland in 1939. These three powers were to form, in 
September, 1940, an alliance against almost all the rest of the 
world, to secure for themselves the fruits of aggression and 
make good great dreams of empire against peace-loving nations. 

It is not possible to follow in detail all the tortuous political 
history of this period during which the militaristic powers 
made ready for war while the freedom-loving nations held 
back and tried compromise and conciliation, unwilling to be- 
lieve that after the recent sufferings of the First World War 
civilized nations would be willing to resort again to war for the 
purpose of gaining even what they most desired. The result 
was hesitation and uncertainty on the part of the nonmilitaristic 
nations, while the Nazi and Fascist governments in Europe, 
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and Japan in the Orient, prepared with singleness of purpose 
sufficient armament to be able either to bluff their way by the 
threat of force or to use force if necessary. 

Each of the three warlike powers, Italy, Germany, and Japan, 
had grievances of its own. Germany’s and Italy’s grievances 
had grown out of the peace settlement at the end of the First 
World War. Germany cherished resentment for the loss of 
territory and the burden of reparations; Italy, for the refusal 
by the United States and Great Britain to allow it large colonial 
gains in Africa as a result of the victory over Germany. The 
grievances of a frustrated nationalism were systematically 
stirred up by two of the greatest demagogues of history, Hitler 
and Mussolini, and the Italian and German people were carried 
away by the vehemence of their leaders. 

In Japan the case was different. That nation, which had 
surprised the world by its sudden adoption of Western civiliza- 
tion, was linked with its own historic past by the ancestor wor- 
ship of the Shinto religion and by the glorification of the heroes 
of tribal and feudal wars. Special honor was paid to the soldier 
class, the Samurai, although they had lost their privileges when 
feudalism was abolished in 1871, in the course of the great 
revolution which established the power of the emperor as the 
supreme sovereign in place of the great noble families. The 
military class then concentrated all their loyalty upon the 
emperor himself, who, as the descendant of the sun goddess, 
was the central figure as well in the religious life of Japan. This 
combination of militarism and ancestor worship made it natural 
for Japanese leaders to study German militarism, especially as 
German science was also in such high repute at that time. Asa 
seagoing people, however, the Japanese had the practical sense 
to study and then copy British naval methods. Although Japan 
had also adopted the British parliamentary system, the army 
and navy were not under its control, as in Western countries. 
Their prestige was greatly increased by victories in the war 
with China (1894-1895) and in that with Russia (1904-1905), 
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while the civilian government appeared to consist of little more 
than the deals and compromises of politicians. The militarists 
were supported by secret organizations, the most notorious of 
which, the Black Dragon Society, was largely made up of poor 
farmers and small business men who had been ruined by the 
rise of great monopolies. The crimes of these fanatics were 
never thoroughly punished, although they included the murder 
of ministers of the crown. Within the army itself there was an 
especially hot-headed group of young officers in the garrison 
policing the South Manchurian Railway, and it was they who 
precipitated the fighting with the Chinese. 

The scene of the outbreak, Manchuria, the home of the 
Manchus, who conquered China in the seventeenth century, 
is a large country which had never been completely absorbed 
into China itself. In recent years, however, it has been colo- 
nized by millions of Chinese immigrants moving in from densely 
populated or famine-stricken areas to the south. No fewer 
than a million Chinese migrated to Manchuria in the year 1927. 
The old Manchu population has practically disappeared, and 
the population is now overwhelmingly Chinese, engaged chiefly 
in cultivating the soya bean, wheat, and millet on the vast 
Manchurian plains. Japanese supplanted the Russians in the 
control of the mines, the South Manchurian Railway, and the 
seaport of Dairen; but they have never been able to induce any 
large number of their compatriots to settle there, the Japanese 
population never amounting to much more than one hundred 
thousand. 

The government of Manchuria was in the hands of Chang 
Tso-lin, a corrupt but cunning war lord, who did little or nothing 
to prevent attacks upon the Japanese railroad line by Chinese 
guerrilla bands hiding in the villages along the railway line or 
in the fields of tall millet. This gave the pretext and oppor- 
tunity which the young fascist Japanese officers at Dairen 
needed, and on September 18, 1931, they avenged an alleged 
effort to derail a train at Mukden by occupying that city. 
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Shortly afterward they extended their occupation to other 
points. This was the beginning of the long war in the 
Orient. 

The government of the Chinese Republic at Nanking im- 
mediately appealed to the League of Nations, and the League 
Council called upon both Japanese and Chinese to withdraw 
their troops from the zone of the conflict. Japanese irritation 
against China over the misgovernment of Manchuria was so 
great, however, that the liberals in power in the Japanese gov- 
ernment at the time were unable to control the militarists, who 
set about the conquest of Manchuria and before long extended 
their operations to cover outlying Chinese provinces as well. 
The Chinese Republic, having no navy and an antiquated army, 
could not prevent the Japanese aggression. The Chinese people, 
however, with the connivance of the government, undertook a 
boycott against Japanese goods, which was a serious matter to 
Japan because of its investments in Chinese factories and its 
need of China’s raw materials. The Japanese therefore sent a 
war fleet to China’s largest city, Shanghai, which is near the 
mouth of the Yangtze River and contains an international set- 
tlement of great importance. When the Japanese landed their 
marines, the Chinese brought in troops as well, and an unde- 
clared war continued in and around Shanghai from January to 
April, 1932, in which many Chinese were killed. 

As in the case of Manchuria, the Chinese brought the Shang- 
hai invasion to the attention of the League of Nations, and 
this time Japan withdrew the troops from Shanghai and con- 
centrated its attention on the conquest of Manchuria. A small 
group, engineered by the Japanese military party, declared 
the country an independent state under the name of Manchu- 
kuo, and the former boy-emperor of China, who had adopted 
European dress and manners and taken the name of Pu-yi, was 
set up as head of the new government and on March 1, 1934, 
with Oriental ceremony, ascended the throne of Manchukuo 
as Emperor Kang Teh, meaning, literally, ‘Tranquillity and 
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Virtue.’ Under this shadow emperor, however, the Japanese 
military authorities were in full control. 

Meanwhile, in May, 1932, the Japanese had forced the 
Chinese to sign a truce, leaving Japan in control of everything 
northeast of the Great Wall. For the next three years this 
truce was nominally kept, as Chiang Kai-shek, the head of the 
Chinese government, pursued what was called a policy of 
“capitulation.”’ The Japanese engaged in a policy of ‘‘peace- 
ful penetration”’ and began getting control, one by one, of the 
northern provinces of China, as a first step in a plan to overrun 
the whole country. However, anti-Japanese movements among 
the people, led by Chinese students, awakened a new sense of 
Chinese unity, and by local boycotts and other obstructive 
measures checked the Japanese advance for the time being. 
The Japanese found this nationalist opposition so strong that 
in 1936 they sent a demand to the government of China to 
suppress it. Chiang Kai-shek had then to decide whether to 
continue yielding to Japan or to attempt to unite China for a 
major war for which it was ill-prepared. Finally, in July, 1937, 
Japan broke the truce and began the invasion of China proper 
by a bombardment of Shanghai and the conquest of the rich 
Yangtze valley. In the course of a little over a year the Japa- 
nese had taken over all the land north of the Yellow River, 
overrun the Yangtze valley to Hankow, near the western hills, 
and taken the great commercial city of Canton, in the south. 
Owing to the outbreak of the Second World War in Europe 
and to the American policy of neutrality, China received little 
help from the outside world; but in the years which followed, 
it offered the amazing and inspiring spectacle of an almost 
defenseless people preventing a powerful and highly trained 
army from completely conquering the country. 


TWILIGHT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


At the very time when the Japanese occupied Mukden 
(September, 1931) the Assembly and Council of the League of 
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Nations were in session in Geneva. The Chinese delegate pro- 
posed that the League take the same kind of action which it 
had taken in previous crises, especially in the prevention of 
war between Bulgaria and Greece, in 1925. The action which 
had been successful then and on other occasions was the ap- 
pointment of a commission to study the facts in dispute and 
bring recommendations to the Council of the League, which 
would then take whatever action was “deemed wise and ef- 
fectual to safeguard the peace of nations” (Article 11 of the 
Covenant). The fact that the United States was not a member 
of the League prevented the immediate adoption of this pro- 
cedure. Secretary of State Stimson, on the best advice avail- 
able to him, feared that the investigation might cause the 
liberal government of Japan to “lose face” for allowing the 
League to interfere with it when it claimed that it was only 
defending its rights in a country unable or unwilling to safe- 
guard Japan’s rights in Manchuria. At Geneva both Great 
Britain and France were anxious to escape from the obligation 
which might fall upon them as League members to apply “the 
sanction of the League,”’ that is, to bring economic or military 
pressure to bear upon Japan and China to keep the peace. 
While the League delayed reaching a decision, the conquest 
of Manchuria proceeded as we have already seen. Finally, in 
the spring of 1932, a commission of the League of Nations, 
under Lord Lytton, was sent to Manchuria. It pointed out 
that Chinese-Japanese relations as a whole were more important 
to Japan than merely Manchuria, and that Japan could develop 
China’s good will by observing its treaties with China and thus 
enable China, in turn, to curb its own militant nationalism: 
This good advice, however, fell on deaf ears. Japan maintained 
that China was in a condition bordering on anarchy and that the 
Chinese position in Manchuria was an “altogether exceptional 
and special one unparalleled in other parts of the world,” and, 
as we have already seen, proceeded to set up the shadowy state 
of Manchukuo under Japanese protection. China insisted that 
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Japan had violated the League Covenant, the Pact of Paris, 
and a Nine-Power Treaty (drawn up at the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921) which guaranteed the territorial 
independence and integrity of China. The League Assembly 
then took a hand in the dispute, trying to conciliate China and 
Japan, failing which the League should proceed to apply ‘‘sanc- 
tions” of peace enforcement. Finally when, after debates 
lasting for months, the Assembly accepted this proposed line of 
action, Japan withdrew from the Assembly and, a little later, 
sent in notice of its resignation from the League of Nations. 
Japanese aggression in China was unchecked. 

The causes of this failure of the League of Nations are worth 
recalling for the lesson to be learned from them in the future 
organization of peace. The most serious of all causes was that 
the United States was not a member of the League of Nations 
and that in the initial stages of the Manchurian incident the 
Washington government did not see eye to eye with Geneva. 
In the prevention of war the strategy of peace must provide 
for rapid action. In the second place, it was evident that na- 
tions which would readily join to preserve peace in their imme- 
~ diate neighborhood are reluctant to do so when the outbreak 
is in a distant part of the world. Thus the European nations 
felt that this issue was not so vital to them as if it had occurred 
in Europe or adjoining countries. The situation may therefore 
be summed up by saying that the Manchurian episode showed 
that an organization to maintain peace must contain all the 
Great Powers and they must all recognize that a threat. to 
peace anywhere in the world is a matter of vital interest to 
them all. 

The second blow to the prestige of the League of Nations 
was Italy’s defiance of it in the conquest of Ethiopia. Italy’s 
failure to get large colonial concessions at the Paris peace set- 
tlement had left a feeling of resentment which Mussolini 
played upon with great success as he talked of founding a new 
Roman Empire in the Mediterranean and Africa. The victim 
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of these dreams of conquest was the Empire of Ethiopia, a 
native state in Africa whose sovereignty was generally recog- 
nized and which had even been made a member of the League 
of Nations in 1923, at the instance of Italy. Ethiopia is a 
mountainous country which lies between the Italian colonies 
of Eritrea on the Red Sea and Italian Somaliland on the Indian 
Ocean to the south. In addition to the urge for imperialism, 
Italy had old scores to settle with Ethiopia because, in 1896, 
Ethiopia had defeated an Italian army at Adowa and forced 
Italy to make a humiliating peace. Mussolini’s opportunity 
for “avenging Adowa” came when there was a clash of Italian 
and Ethiopian border patrols in December, 1934, which Mus- 
solini refused to arbitrate, and which he made the basis for such 
serious demands that the emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, 
appealed to the League. 

The League Council came forward with moderate sugges- 
tions for settlement; but Mussolini rejected them all, and 
bluntly stated that Italy needed more colonies and that it 
proposed to annex large parts of Ethiopia along the frontiers 
of Eritrea and Somaliland and to occupy the rest of the country 
with an Italian army. 

The issue between war and peace was now brought squarely 
before the League by Great Britain and France. Great Britain 
went beyond this to send its fleets to the Suez Canal and Gibral- 
tar and to strengthen its army at Alexandria and other points. 
dn spite of these measures of League persuasion and the threat 
of force, the Italian army invaded Ethiopia in October, 1935, 
and in May, 1936, completed the conquest, which Mussolini 
celebrated at Rome with much pomp and ceremony, announc- 
ing a “Roman peace”’ and declaring that the king of Italy should 
henceforth bear the title ‘Emperor of Ethiopia.” 

More important even than this conquest of territory was 
the losing struggle of the League of Nations to prevent an ag- 
gression which was so definitely a defiance of its peace pro- 
posals. The fear that a general European war was in the making 
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was greatly increased by Germany’s rearmament, which began 
in 1935. The British Foreign Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, there- 
fore joined with the French prime minister, Pierre Laval, to 
propose a settlement with Italy which would leave it a fair 
amount of the spoils of war. The opposition of the League, 
supported by strong public opinion in the two countries, pre- 
vented this maneuver of the two men from succeeding, and the 
League prepared to apply the ‘‘economic sanctions’? which the 
Covenant called for against an aggressor. Trade was cut off 
between Italy and the forty-eight sanctioning countries until 
its total exports to them fell from $222,000,ce0 in 1935 to 
$10,500,000 in 1936. The one sure way of blocking Italy’s 
war effort, however, would have been a petroleum embargo. 
There was doubt as to whether this would work, because the 
United States was not a member of the League and might 
profit from the situation to supply Italy with this essential war 
material. As a matter of fact, although it was not well known 
at the time, Secretary Hull had succeeded, by private con- 
ferences with several of the great oil-producing companies, in 
securing promises that they would not help Italy under the cir- 
cumstances. However, just when this measure was about to be 
applied, in March, 1936, Hitler announced that the Rhineland 
would be remilitarized, and France, fearing that this meant 
active German support for Italy, refused to go on with the oil 
embargo. There was only one way left to stop the triumphal 
march of Italy, and that was the closing of the Suez Canal by 
Great Britain. Britain refused to do this, fearing, as her new 
Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, stated, not defeat by Italy 
but the horror of a European war. 

In June, 1936, the Emperor Haile Selassie addressed the 
Assembly of the League, warning it that the issue was not only 
the fate of Ethiopia but also that of the League itself. These 
prophetic words were listened to by a sad, solemn gathering; 
but, with the threat of war in Europe dominating the scene, 
the Assembly washed its hands of its responsibilities in Ethiopia 
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and declared that the sanctions against Italy should be sus- 
pended. Emperor Haile Selassie’s prophetic words proved only 
too true. The whole structure of peace was soon to be attacked 
by the Axis Powers in Europe itself. 


Tue Tracic History OF SPAIN 


There are few sadder stories in the history of freedom than 
that of Spain. At the close of the Middle Ages the Inquisition 
was used not merely to suppress religious freedom but also as an 
instrument of the tyranny of the king. Again after the Napole- 
onic Wars, the old despotism was restored by the army of France 
at the behest of the Holy Alliance. Now again in the twentieth 
century the new republic, founded in 1931, soon found itself in 
deadly struggle with the forces of military reaction; for when 
the republican government attempted social and economic 
reforms, the army leaders led a revolt which, after two years of 
struggle, brought a dictatorship, with ruthless repression of all 
reforming elements. 

It is not possible here to trace in detail the history of this 
cruel struggle which was complicated by the fact that Spain 
is not a united country, like France, but has strong states’- 
rights sentiments, due both to past history and to the moun- 
tainous barriers which shut off one section of the country from 
another. For example, Catalonia (in ancient Aragon), at the 
northeast, with its great industrial city of Barcelona, is ultra- 
modern, with a radical working class which has developed a 
communism of its own with a strange mixture of anarchism in 
it. The Basque region of the northwest is also industrial, but 
has remained strongly Catholic. In the south old Andalusia ‘is 
less ardently political, while the central area of Castile, with its 
great estates, is the center of agrarian unrest. The government 
of the republic reflected these divisions, but did not hesitate to 
bring forward a far-reaching program for modernizing Spain, 
especially through agrarian and educational reforms. 
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Agrarian reform was long overdue. The great estates of the 
grandees contained some three million acres of the best lands of 
the country, which were worked by unprivileged, illiterate 
laborers, often for a starvation wage. In 1932 some fifty million | 
acres of the king’s estates and those held under royal grant, as 
well as other kinds, were divided for settlement, and a nation- 
wide program was begun. This, however, affected the clergy 
of Spain as well; for the Church drew much of its revenue from 
the old feudal tenures of the lands it occupied. The govern- 
ment then undertook to nationalize the schools, which pre- 
viously had been in the hands of the clergy, and to take over 
church property, although leaving it still in the custody of the 
clergy for religious purposes. Anticlericalism in Spain was more 
a social and economic movement than an anti-religious one, but 
a revolutionary sentiment developed so strongly among the 
common people that the republic established garrisons to pro- 
tect the churches. 

The moderation of the republican government was first 
tested by the radicals of Catalonia, who proclaimed an in- 
dependent state in 1933. They were easily suppressed by force 
of arms. Three years later a military uprising under General 
Franco, former Chief of Staff of the army, overthrew the re- 
public after a long civil war and established one of the most 
ruthless dictatorships of history. Franco’s revolt was supported 
by all the reactionary elements in the country, the conserva- 
tives, clericals, and monarchists, who called themselves In- 
surgents or Nationalists; but even with all these elements it 
would not have succeeded but for help from Italy and Ger- 
many. The revolt began in Spanish Morocco. Then, bringing 
his Moors with him to Spain, Franco besieged city after city 
and finally captured Madrid in July, 1939. Instead of restoring 
the monarchy, he followed the example of Hitler and made 
himself head of the state as the Caudillo, the Spanish word for 
Fiihrer, or “leader.” The National Council of the Falangist 
party, the Spanish parallel for the Fascist and Nazi parties, 
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could make recommendations to the Caudillo; but he assumed 
absolute authority, “responsible only to God and to history.” 
The new régime then set about the cruel repression of the sup- 
porters of the republic, and it was estimated that in the fighting 
and mass executions over a million Republicans lost their lives. 

The Spanish Civil War awakened ardent sympathies in the 
partisans of both sides in all the other countries of Europe and 
America. Propaganda charges were made that the Republicans 
were Communists, and color was given to this charge—which, 
as we have seen, was not true to any extent outside of Cata- 
lonia—by Soviet support for the Loyalists. American liberals 
as well as Communists volunteered for service in Spain in the 
famous Lincoln Brigade. But by far the greatest foreign help 
was that given to Franco by Italy and Germany. Mussolini 
sent a whole army, and Hitler used Spain as a trial ground for 
the new weapons which his munition factories were turning out 
in preparation for his own war plans. 

The British and the French once more followed the same 
policy as in Ethiopia, attempting above all to prevent the 
struggle from spreading into a European war. They succeeded 
in getting some twenty-seven European states, including all 
the Great Powers, to join in an “International Committee for 
. .. honintervention in Spain.’’ The purpose of this committee 
was to prevent supplies from reaching either Franco or the 
government. But in spite of an international patrol German 
and Italian help kept coming in to Franco. Thus once more, 
as in the case of Ethiopia, the anxiety of the British and the 
French governments to escape from the threat of a great Euro- 
pean war led them to acquiesce in a policy that favored the 
triumph of militarism. 


HITLER 


Steadily throughout the 1930’s the forces of reaction and 
militarism gained ground, as we have seen, in Asia, in Africa, 
and in Spain. The drama of history was becoming a spiritual 
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tragedy for all those who loved freedom. There was one in the 
drama whose sinister figure remained in the shadowy back- 
ground of these events, waiting a little while longer before he 
felt fully ready to step forward himself and defy the world. 
From January, 1933, when Adolf Hitler became chancellor of 
Germany and received dictatorial powers greater than Bis- 
marck had ever had, he prepared the way for a career of im- 
perialism without parallel in Europe since the days of Napoleon. 
Indeed, there is no other figure in history which quite matches 
this of the poor young Austrian house-painter Who became the 
master, not only of Germany’s political might, but of its very 
soul, which he perverted with a malign genius and led to em- 
bark upon a course which ended in catastrophe. 

Germany had already begun economic recovery from the 
First World War before Hitler’s advent to power. But he 
continued to exploit the sense of grievance which the country 
had nursed against the makers of the Treaty of Versailles; 
and when, in 1935, he boldly broke the Treaty of Versailles by 
ordering the restoration of conscription, his popularity knew 
no bounds. Free people like the Americans or the British find 
it hard to understand the attachment of the German people to 
their army, which they think of with the same sentiment that 
Americans have for their constitution or the British people for 
representative government. 

German militarism has deep roots in both geography and 
history. The country lies in the midst of a continent in which 
war has been rampant throughout the centuries. After the 
long anarchy of feudal wars came the wars of religion, cul- 
minating in the terrible disasters of the Thirty Years’ War 
in the seventeenth century. The German state which profited 
most from that war was the kingdom of Prussia, a borderland 
on the frontier of the Slavic peoples where feudal nobles, whose 
ancestors had been crusading knights, formed a reactionary 
military class known as the Junkers. The officership of the 
Prussian army was drawn from this landed nobility, whose 
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whole training was in military service. No other country in 
Europe had developed such a strong military caste, in which 
the most influential section of the population made the study 
and practice of warfare its one great purpose in life. The reason 
that German statesmen and thinkers continued to support 
such a system throughout the nineteenth century was that the 
process of national unification, which had been completed cen- 
turies before in England, and in France by the French Revolu- 
tion, was not finished in Germany until 1870. Bismarck was 
the great Junker statesman; and when, at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, he forced the Prussian diet to give up its 
control over military expenditure, he made it clear that the 
supreme power in the state was militarism instead of con- 
stitutional government. 

The German military class had at least this in their favor, 
that they were recognized throughout all Europe as masters 
in the art of warfare. They were hard-working officers, if 
narrow-minded, reactionary, and ruthless. The German people 
therefore looked to them for safety from attack by the other 
great powers, especially France on the west and Russia on the 
east. There was constant fear of invasion, especially by the 
great armies of Russia, a fear which was continually fed by 
militarist propaganda and which led the ordinarily good- 
natured German citizen not only to accept the military burden 
of conscription, as a guarantee of his freedom from foreign 
attack, but to welcome the display of militarism, with flags and 
marching troops, as a symbol of power. 

The Nazi leaders knew exactly how to exploit this accept- 
ance of militarism by the German people. Their art of pag- 
eantry excelled that of any other people. Torchlight proces- 
sions gave more than a touch of excitement at the close of the 
working day. At their great meetings thousands of banners 
fluttered from flagstaffs, and, while martial music played, 
cathedral-like roofs of searchlight rays shot far above them in 
the sky. Hitler appeared in public in a scene of splendor which 
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outshone former imperial displays. This was the culmination 
of Prussian militarism. 

Nevertheless, the old army, with its rigid caste system, did 
not readily accept the rise of one who, according to their stand- 
ards, was an upstart. Hitler therefore relied more upon the 
Storm Troops (S. A.), or Brown Shirts, as they were called; 
but, in June, 1934, he professed to have discovered a con- 
spiracy among the leaders of the S. A., especially on the part 
of Captain Rohm, who had been a close friend, and he executed 
many of them in a “blood purge.”’ The S. A., which had grown 
to a membership of over two million men, was reduced in size, 
and the old German army, the Reichswehr, came once more to 
the fore as the incarnation of the German military spirit. 
There were, however, special favors for the exclusive, highly 
disciplined Black Shirt Nazi bodyguards (S.S.). These were 
the élite of the Nazi military organization. The head of the 
S. S., Heinrich Himmler, was also head of the much-feared 
secret police, the Gestapo. From 1934, when the Reichswehr 
was obliged to take the oath of allegiance to Hitler as the 
supreme head of the army, Hitler was the absolute war lord, 
the head of a nation which was giving up “butter for cannon,” 
to use the phrase common at the time, and had turned to making 
newer and more powerful weapons than any other nation. No 
wonder France and Great Britain acted timidly in the crises of 
Ethiopia and Spain! They were afraid of this one unaccount- 
able man who combined with all this military might a hypnotic 
power over the minds of the German people and who, adding 
ignorance to fanaticism, gave free rein to his own unchecked 
passions. 

Hitler struck first at home, in a brutal persecution of the 
Jews. From the first the Nazi movement had been anti-Semitic, 
the chief leaders in this movement being Hermann Goring and 
Julius Streicher. This was part of a ruthless campaign to try 
to eliminate from Germany all but “Aryan” stock, on the 
thoroughly unscientific principle that there was a “‘pure race”’ 
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in the German nation. History had mingled the peoples of 
Europe too long for any such theory to hold. The anti-Semite 
movement denied Jews the right to practice the professions, to 
attend schools and universities, or even theaters and movies. 
They were forbidden to engage in various forms of business. 
Finally, in 1938, there was a brutal persecution in which thou- 
sands were executed, shops were looted, and synagogues were 
burned. The pretext for this was the murder of a German dip- 
lomat in Paris by a seventeen-year-old Polish Jew. As a last 
cynical note to this tragedy, the Jews were fined a billion marks 
(about four hundred million dollars). 


THE RHINELAND IS OCCUPIED 


When, in 1935, Hitler introduced compulsory military service 
contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, he sol- 
emnly promised that he would respect all the other clauses of 
that treaty and the Locarno treaties (see pages 470f., 5o4ff.). But 
no sooner were France and Great Britain involved in the effort 
to stop the Italian aggression in Ethiopia than Hitler, timing 
his blow, violated these agreements by the invasion and militari- 
zation of the Rhineland in March, 1936, one year after the re- 
armament of Germany. In alarm, France and Belgium called 
upon the League to act; but nothing was done, for Great 
Britain would not join them unless there were an actual attack 
by Germany. British public opinion was genuinely pacifist ° 
at the time and accepted the argument that, badly as Hitler 
had acted, the Rhineland was inhabited by Germans and that 
anyway it would sooner or later go back to full German sov- 
ereignty. However, in spite of British reluctance to apply 
force against this open violation of treaties, Britain joined with 
France, Belgium, and Italy to demand that Germany should 
stop militarizing the land west of the Rhine. Hitler paid no 
attention to this, but set about winning Mussolini over to his 
side. This he succeeded in doing in October, 1936, by recog- 
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nizing the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. The two Fascist 
states joined together in a close partnership known as the Ber- 
lin-Rome Axis, to keep what each had taken by force and to 
continue that policy with their joint support. 


AUSTRIA IS OVERRUN 


Hitler’s “bloodless victory” in the Rhineland was followed 
two years later by one over Austria. This, however, proved 
much more difficult; for Austria could not be taken by surprise. 
Although the German Nazis spent millions in propaganda, 
they met with strong Austrian opposition from both Socialists 
and Catholics. The Nazi movement was suppressed by the 
Austrian chancellor Dollfuss, but this did not bring liberty to 
Austria. Instead, there was a civil war in which the Socialists 
of Vienna were attacked by reactionary forces supporting the 
government and were wiped out in desperate street fighting. 
Although Dollfuss had thus destroyed the democratic basis of 
Austrian politics, he himself was murdered in a Nazi uprising. 
This, however, failed, and the Catholic party took power, with 
Schuschnigg as chancellor. In July, 1936, Hitler, desiring to 
appease Mussolini, made an agreement with Schuschnigg re- 
affirming German support of Austrian independence and prom- 
ising not to interfere in Austrian politics. Two years passed. 
Then, in 1938, when the civil war in Spain was threatening to 
engulf Europe, Hitler struck quickly, counting on both the 
weakness of France, which was divided over domestic issues, 
and the pacifism of the British prime minister, Neville Cham- 
berlain. Ousting Schuschnigg by threats, Hitler secured an 
“invitation” from his tools in Vienna and entered it in an 
armed but peaceful procession. Then, shouting his triumph, 
he declared: ‘‘All Germany shares this hour of victory— 
seventy-four millions in one united Reich. No threats, no 
hardships, no force, can make us break our oath to be united 
forever.’ This typical pronouncement of the German Fiihrer 
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offers a good key to the study of his method and purpose. 
German nationalism naturally was thrilled with the triumph. 
Although many Austrians were reluctant to join a Germany 
under a Nazi government, most of them were happy at the 
thought of all Germans getting together. Hitler’s defiance of 
threats was itself a threat against any interference from outside. 
It was very different from his effort to appease France and 
Great Britain when he took over the Rhineland. He was now 
more sure of himself, not only because he had taken the measure 
of his opponents, but also because the German munition fac- 
tories were hard at work and the German army was rapidly 
becoming the most powerful on the Continent. 

His calculations proved accurate. Great Britain and France, 
although growingly alarmed, did nothing. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS PARTITIONED 


Having won the Rhineland on the west and Austria on the 
south, Hitler now turned to the southeastern frontier of Ger- 
many, where the Sudeten Germans were preparing the way 
for their unification with Germany. Although the Czech gov- 
ernment offered to meet practically all the demands of the 
Sudeten Germans, granting equality of Germans with Czechs, 
the Sudeten Nazis, under the leadership of Konrad Henlein, 
refused to compromise, demanding union with Germany, and 
riots were started in the Sudeten towns. Hitler, meanwhile, 
had arranged ostentatiously for maneuvers of the new German 
army of one million five hundred thousand fully equipped 
soldiers and a formal inspection of the West Wall, or Siegfried 
Line, along the Rhine from Switzerland to the Netherlands, a 
fortification that was supposed to outmatch the French Magi- 
not Line. The situation was tense. Nevertheless, Hitler felt 
sure that neither France nor Great Britain would really come to 
the defense of Czechoslovakia; and in an impassioned address 
to a hundred thousand Nazis assembled at Nuremberg he 
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offered to help the “tortured and oppressed” Sudetens if they 
could not defend themselves. The bluff was successful. The 
French and British governments asked Czechoslovakia to 
agree to surrender to Germany all areas where more than half 
the population was German. During these anxious days 
Chamberlain flew to Germany twice for talks with Hitler; but 
Hitler’s demands steadily rose, and he threatened to take the 
Sudetenland by force if it were not given to him at once. Cham- 
berlain at first rejected this, and the British home fleet moved 
out into the North Sea. President Benes of Czechoslovakia or- 
dered general mobilization, and France a partial mobilization. 
Italy sent word that it would be on the side of its ally, Ger- 
many. Europe seemed on the threshold of another war. 

President Roosevelt now joined with Chamberlain and the 
French prime minister, Daladier, in an appeal for peace to both 
Mussolini and Hitler. The result was a meeting at Munich of 
the heads of the four European states, at the end of September, 
1938. Czechoslovakia was forced to accept the immediate 
German occupation of the Sudetenland, and new frontiers were 
drawn between Germany and Czechoslovakia, which surren- 
dered to Germany practically all its fortifications and was left 
both weakened and defenseless. The Munich Conference is 
known as the high-water mark of the policy of appeasement 
which the Chamberlain government had followed in the effort 
to avoid war, and which had been accepted by the French for 
the same reason, although France was bound by treaty to pro- 
tect Czechoslovakia against the very kind of attack to which it 
had given in. 

Only a few days after the German occupation of the Sude- 
tenland, President Benes of Czechoslovakia resigned. He had 
been Masaryk’s pupil and then Foreign Minister under him, 
and had been one of the strongest supporters of the League 
of Nations, whose guarantees he had strengthened by the crea- 
tion of the Little Entente with Rumania and Yugoslavia and, 
above all, with France. The Munich agreement had ended that 
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chapter of history, and, as Hitler had a special grudge against 
BeneS, he resigned in order not to embarrass the relations of his 
country with Germany in the future. The next day after his 
resignation the Slovaks in the south and the Ruthenians in 
the east of Czechoslovakia were given autonomy. Six months 
later, however, spurred on by Nazi propaganda, both Slo- 
vakia and Ruthenia broke off from Czechoslovakia, which, on 
March 16, 1939, became a part of the German Reich under the 
title of ‘Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia.” Slovakia 
also became a vassal state of the Reich, and Ruthenia was 
annexed by Hungary. 

Mussolini, although Hitler’s partner in the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, had regarded with mingled feelings the great extension 
of Nazi power, especially as it seemed threatening to revive 
the German “drive toward the East” (Drang nach Osten), 
which had been one of the causes of the First World War. 
Therefore, breaking a promise made to Great Britain only a 
year before, he invaded the small but independent kingdom of 
Albania in 1939 and, after a short but rather inglorious cam- 
paign, conquered the country. The king of Italy was now 
also king of Albania as well as emperor of Ethiopia. Only by 
a stretch of the imagination could this be thought of as a 
beginning of the revival of the Roman Empire, of which Mus- 
solini so grandiloquently spoke in his public addresses. The 
contrast between Mussolini’s make-believe empire and the 
growing strength of Germany became more and more evident; 
and although Italy outwardly seconded Germany’s ambitions, 
it did not join in the next phase of Germany’s aggressions until 
the time came in the midst of the Second World War when it 
seemed possible to do so safely. 

Germany’s success in the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
led Poland to take over a few hundred square miles of Czecho- 
slovakian territory along its frontier, and Hungary to take back 
the lands which it had claimed along the southern boundary of 
Slovakia. Thus Germany’s violation of the Treaty of Versailles 
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had extended to other countries, and there was little left of the 
whole system of security upon which France had counted to 
hold its own against a rearmed Germany. By bluffs and 
threats of war Hitler had won his way to a point where he now 
felt ready for the final move upon Poland. At last the Allies 
saw the fatal failure of their policy of appeasement. They 
rallied to the defense of Poland, and the Second World War was 
the result. 


THE POLISH QUESTION BRINGS WAR 


The chief problem was left to the last. No other part of the 
Treaty of Versailles was so bitterly resented by Germany as 
the loss of its territory on the east due to the restoration of 
Poland—part of upper Silesia, the Danzig Corridor, and the 
separation of the free city of Danzig from the Reich. Now, 
having extended Germany’s “room to live” (Lebensraum) on 
west and south, Hitler was ready to turn upon Poland. His 
method was the same, the use of propaganda to arouse a war 
spirit at home, and a display of force to intimidate his neigh- 
bors. But this time he did not stop with threats. Instead, he 
deliberately made a peaceful outcome impossible by refusing 
to continue negotiations when the diplomatic crisis was at its 
climax. 

In March, 1939, when Hitler proclaimed his protectorate 
over Bohemia and Moravia, he stated that the Reich was 
determined to create a new basis of power in central Europe. 
This was taken to mean an ambition to restore something like 
the Holy Roman Empire, and led Great Britain and France to 
consult with Russia as to how to make headway against such 
imperialist ambitions, particularly as it-was evident from Nazi 
philosophy and history that they intended to dominate by fear 
or force. But the U.S.S.R. had lost confidence in British and 
French statesmen since the fiasco of Munich, and negotiated 
instead a trade treaty and then a nonaggression pact with Ger- 
many. This made it difficult for Great Britain and France to 
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make good the guarantee which they had given to Poland, 
because there was no way to reach that country, which could 
easily be overrun by Germany. In spite of this strategic dif- 
ficulty, Great Britain and France were now convinced that a 
German attack upon Poland. would be but the prelude to a 
Napoleonic campaign for a European empire, and therefore 
gave Poland assurance that if it were attacked, they would 
live up to their guarantee. 

This was the situation at the close of August, 1939. Hitler 
and his propaganda minister, Goebbels, then came forward 
with charges that British support was encouraging in Poland 
‘“‘a wave of appalling terrorism’ against the Germans living 
there; and Hitler defied the British to assist Poland in case of 
war, stating that this would in no way change his policy toward 
Poland. A few days later, however, he made the British an 
offer which he said would be his last offer for peace. He stated 
that he would take no steps against the British Empire and 
would pledge himself personally as a guarantee of its continued 
existence if he got the German colonies back and if the terms 
of the Axis alliance with Italy were not involved. In addition, 
he would accept a limitation of armaments based on the new 
situation of Germany, and was not interested in any extension 
of Germany on the west. This offer was to go into effect only 
after the Polish question had been solved to Germany’s satis- 
faction. The British, having in mind the way Hitler had lightly 
broken his solemn promises in the past, tried first to tie him 
down to the Polish settlement, but stated that if the Polish 
matter were settled peaceably and satisfactorily, they would 
willingly enter upon the kind of negotiations with Germany 
which Hitler had suggested. The British note stated that 
Britain could not, for any advantage offered to Great Britain, 
acquiesce in a settlement which put in jeopardy the independ- 
ence of a state to which it had given its guarantee. 

On August 29 Hitler protested that he had no intention of 
overthrowing the independence of Poland, but asked Great 
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Britain to have Poland send a plenipotentiary from Warsaw to 
Berlin within the next twenty-four hours to receive Germany’s 
terms. The British government tried to gain a few more hours, 
asking that Germany send its proposals to Warsaw, and offer- 
ing to help persuade Warsaw to accept them if they were reason- 
able. This message, however, of the British ambassador was 
never delivered, because Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
told him that it was now too late. Instead, Von Ribbentrop 
went through the farce of reading at top speed, in German, 
sixteen demands for the settlement of all Polish-German ques- 
tions and then having them broadcast to Germany, after Berlin 
had cut all communications to Warsaw. Five hours later, in 
the early morning of September 1, German planes, without a 
declaration of war, started bombing Polish cities, and the Ger- 
man army invaded Polish soil. 

As a last effort for peace, Great Britain offered an inter- 
national conference of the Great Powers and Poland if Ger- 
many would withdraw from the territory it had already occu- 
pied; but on September 3 Hitler refused, as he had already 
laid plans for a war of conquest, and Chamberlain declared in 
the House of Commons that Great Britain was at war with 
Germany. France followed with a declaration of war a few 
hours later. India, Australia, and New Zealand proclaimed 
war upon Germany the same day. South Africa declared war 
on September 6, and Canada on September to. It was in- 
evitable that all the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations should join in the defense of the mother country in its 
hour of danger; but it was also significant that the two Domin- 
ions where the sense of nationality is strongest should delay, 
although only for a few days, so that their declaration of war 
took place according to their own constitutional procedure. 
The other nations proclaimed their neutrality, even Italy join- 
ing with the anxious smaller nations of Europe. The neutrality 
of the United States was proclaimed on September 5 by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 
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This was the actual beginning of the Second World War, 
although more than two years were to pass before that gigantic 
struggle drew into the maelstrom the nations of Europe and 
America. Only Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Eire remained neutral to the end. 

Although Hitler had taken the initiative and therefore as- 
sumed the responsibility for the outbreak, it must be admitted 
that Poland’s attitude toward Germany continued to the last 
to remain stubbornly unyielding. Poland too had its militaristic 
tradition. A frontier country between Russia and Germany, 
it had throughout all its history lived precariously between 
wars; and when Poland was restored its first president, General 
Pilsudski, was a virtual military dictator. After his death in 
1935, the government was chiefly in the hands of military lead- 
ers. Poland’s tragic past had bred a spirit of nationalism and a 
romantic temper which gave it an exaggerated opinion of the 
strength of its army. Nevertheless, although it did not yield 
readily on any point, it was not guilty of resorting to arms 
against Germany. The Nazis began the war. 


THE CAUSES OF THE SECOND WoRLD WAR AND THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR IT 


From this narrative of the events which led to the Second 
World War, it is clear that the responsibility for that war rests 
upon Nazi Germany and especially upon the Fiihrer, Adolf 
Hitler. This conclusion is not weakened in any way by the fact 
that Germany had serious grievances arising from the Treaty 
of Versailles. The responsibility for the war lies not in these 
grievances, but in the way in which Germany undertook to get 
rid of them. 

It must be remembered that there were two periods of Ger- 
man history after the First World War, that of the Weimar 
Republic and that after Hitler’s rise to power. During the first 
period the republic tried to get better terms under the Treaty 
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of Versailles by peaceful negotiations, fulfilling the treaty in 
part, but protesting vigorously and strongly against other 
sections of it. The German Foreign Minister, Stresemann, who 
carried on this policy of ‘‘fulfillment,” won the confidence and 
even the friendship of the Foreign Minister of France, Briand, 
and of England, Austen Chamberlain, brother of Neville 
Chamberlain; and Germany secured, along with the Locarno 
treaties, a steady lessening and final cancellation of the repara- 
tion payments, a shortening of the period of Allied occupation 
east of the Rhine, and entry on equal terms into the League of 
Nations, and had begun to enter upon a period of economic 
prosperity. The Nazis made light of these concessions. In 
their propaganda they nursed the old grievances of the former 
bankruptcy of the country and the refusal to allow it to rearm, 
and concentrated upon the still unsolved problems, like that of 
the Polish Corridor. 

The issue was clearly drawn by the Nazis. Thus, rejecting 
the conciliation methods of the League of Nations, they in- 
voked the use of force and glorified war as the one method 
of securing Germany’s “rights,” rights of which they were to 
be the sole judges. This doctrine of force was set forth in a 
volume written by Adolf Hitler before he became a national 
leader, entitled My Fight (Mein Kampf). This volume be- 
came the Bible of Nazi Germany. It was sold by the million 
and commented upon and referred to as the authoritative 
statement of the Nazi doctrine. Like all Hitler’s utterances, 
it is aflame with passion, and the fundamentals of its political 
philosophy are perfectly clear, although the reasoning at times 
is confused and contradictory. A race of pure Germanic blood 
is to make itself supreme in the world by ruthless and un- 
scrupulous conduct. Lying is good if successful, and the 
greater the lie the more likely it is to be believed, especially 
if it is reiterated. In applying this principle Hitler had the 
help of a supreme genius in propaganda, Goebbels, who knew 
exactly how to catch the popular mind by a Nazi-controlled 
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press and radio. Throughout Hitler’s régime Germany was 
kept in ignorance of foreign opinion and was constantly con- 
trolled in what became almost a religion, with Hitler as its 
god. This religion, however, had no morals, crushing out 
opposition at home by the secret police and forcing its way 
among the nations by the threat and finally the act of war. 
The tragedy of it was that a great and highly civilized people, 
one of the most highly civilized in all the world, surrendered to 
this kind of leadership. 

It is true that the redress of grievances through the League 
of Nations was slow and inadequate. Nevertheless, its most 
difficult problem, that of disarmament, was on the point of 
being solved when Hitler withdrew from the League for the 
rearmament of Germany. By that act, Hitler made the paci- 
fication of Europe through the League of Nations practically 
impossible, and forced the nations to turn to power politics, 
which, as we have seen, more and more dominated Europe from 
1933 to 1939. 

The politics of peace may be slow and discouraging, for great 
changes cannot be wrought speedily; but the way to make sure 
of progress is not by destroying the instruments of peace but 
by strengthening them. Resort to war is a faster way for get- 
ting results; but the First World War had already shown that 
total war cannot be controlled for a single victory, like the bat- 
tles of the past. Hitler’s militarism was therefore not justified 
by Germany’s grievances, because it was not the way to end 
them. That being so, it was a crime against humanity for Ger- 
many to launch the war. 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR—FIRST PHASE 
THE FirtH PARTITION OF POLAND 


The opening weeks of the war gave the world a terrifying 
spectacle of the military strength and ruthless warfare of 
Hitlerite Germany. With only a portion of its vast army it 
overran Poland in twenty-three days, finishing the campaign 
before Great Britain and France could offer any help. The 
German word Blitzkrieg (lightning war) became a common 
term in all languages. The chief arm of the German invasion 
was its air force’(Luftwaffe), which quickly defeated the few 
Polish squadrons of airplanes, thus leaving the Polish army 
“blind,” while the German airmen ranged at will over all 
Poland, destroying communications and bombing cities. Pro- 
tected from the air, the German motorized divisions then en- 
circled and smashed into the crumbling Polish units. Foreign 
observers in Poland were horrified at the mass murder of Polish 
citizens as the victorious German troops swept on toward 
Warsaw. 

Sympathizers with Poland hoped that Soviet Russia would, 
in alarm at this rapid conquest, turn against Germany and 
support the Poles from the east. On the contrary, Stalin 
chose to join with Germany in a partition of Poland, invading 
it from the east on September 17, 1939. Poland;was thus par- 
titioned for the fifth time. 

The new frontier between Germany and the U.S.S.R. was 
practically the same as the eastern frontier of Poland which 
had been proposed at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 as a 
fair ethnic frontier, on the ground that there were more White 
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Russians and Ukrainians than Poles east of it. It was called 
the Curzon line, after the British Foreign Minister, Lord Cur- 
zon. The Poles, however, had refused to accept this frontier, 
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HOW POLAND WAS DIVIDED BETWEEN GERMANY AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 


and, after a war with the Bolsheviks, had pushed their frontier 
almost as far east as that of Poland before the last partition of 
1795 (see map, p. 62). The territory which the Soviet Union 
was now taking back was more than half of Poland; but it was 
mostly farming land, while the western part of the country, 
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which Germany took, included more industrial sections, with 
about two thirds of the Polish population. The Germans in- 
corporated into the Reich the western Polish provinces of Posen, 
Pomerania, and Upper Silesia, ruling central Poland from Cra- 
cow under a German “Government General.” 

At once the Nazis began driving the Poles out of the newly 
annexed regions, colonizing them with Germans forced to 
emigrate from other sections of Poland and from the Baltic 
States of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, as well as from 
South Tyrol, where there had been a German-speaking popu- 
lation in northern Italy. This mass migration wrought great 
hardships for the German settlers, but their sufferings were 
nothing as compared with those of the Poles, and especially the 
Jews, who were brutally driven out or murdered. These plans 
for planting a solid Germanic population along the eastern 
borders of Germany were in harmony with the Nazi theory of 
racial unity of the Nordic, or Germanic, people. They were 
carried out by one of the most ruthless organizations of his- 
tory, the German Secret Police, or Gestapo, under the orders 
of their cruelly efficient leader, Heinrich Himmler. 

Hitler had now won as great a military victory in this first 
test of Nazi armed might as he had previously achieved by 
his bold diplomacy. He boastfully announced to his people, 
“Today you have the Germany of Frederick the Great be- 
fore you,” and, with a disdainful gesture, offered to make peace 
with England and France on the basis of the division of Poland. 
Although both countries now knew that their preparations for 
war with Germany were wholly inadequate, they refused to 
make peace on these terms, stating that they would not “per- 
mit a Hitler victory. to condemn the world to slavery, to 
the ruin of moral values, and to the destruction of liberty.” 
The fundamental issue of the war was thus clearly stated. 
The freedom of Poland was but a symbol of freedom for other 
lands as well. 
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Soviet Russia MOVES TO THE BALTIC 


After the First World War, Bolshevist Russia was obliged 
to give up the century-old Russian dream of adequate access 
to the sea. Although it retained St. Petersburg (later Petrograd, 
then Leningrad), it was obliged to yield sovereignty to Finland 
and to the Baltic States of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
In September, 1939, the U.S.S.R., reviving Russian nationalism, 
moved its frontier westward over half of Poland and set about 
taking the Baltic republics into the Soviet system. It at first 
disguised its aggression by so-called treaties of mutual aid, 
which allowed the U.S.S.R. to dominate the small countries by 
occupying naval and air bases. 

The one country which dared to stand out against Russia’s 
demands was Finland, which was willing to cede much terri- 
tory, but not to surrender an island fortress which commanded 
the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. The Soviet government, 
after futile negotiations, invaded Finland on November 30, 
1939; but until the middle of March, 1940, that little country 
with four million inhabitants held the forces of giant -Russia 
at bay. It profited by the mistakes and inefficiency of the 
Soviet command, points which were duly noted by Hitler, 
leading him to underestimate the military capacity of Soviet 
Russia. The war was finally ended by the Treaty of Moscow 
(1940), which left Finland its independence, although it took 
from it territory on the south, east, and extreme north and 
forced it to permit the U.S.S.R. to establish a naval base at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Finland. Henceforth, while po- 
litically independent of Soviet Russia, Finland was not in a 
position to defend itself against future aggression.1 

1The League of Nations championed Finland against the aggression of the 
U.S.S.R. and expelled the U.S.S.R. from the League when it rejected the League’s 
appeal for an armistice and mediation. This was the only time any member of 
the League had been expelled, and Moscow interpreted the expulsion as hostile 
discrimination by the capitalist nations against the communist U.S.S.R. This 


was one of the reasons why the U.S.S.R. refused to allow the League of Nations 
to come to life again in a United Nations organization. 
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THE “PHONY WAR” ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
AND THE WAR AT SEA 


There were two main reasons why the British and French did 
not go to the defense of Poland or Finland. The first reason 
was geographic; the second, a strategic blunder on the part of 
the French. In the case of Finland the British had an ex- 
peditionary force ready to send in its defense; but there was 
no good way to reach Finland, because Norway and Sweden 
refused to allow transit across their territories owing to warn- 
ings from Hitler not to violate their neutrality. In the case of 
Poland the only effective help that could have been given would 
have been to attack the Germans on the Western Front and 
thus divert their soldiers from the east. Although the British 
sent over about one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers to 
serve under the joint command of the French general Gamelin, 
the French General Staff remained on the defensive along the 
Maginot line, a great underground system of defenses on the 
French eastern frontier, believing, although mistakenly, that 
the German “‘West Wall” facing them was equally strong and 
therefore practically impregnable. Through the opening 
months of the war the Allied and German armies remained in- 
active, each based on its own defensive positions. There was so 
little fighting on the Western Front that it was called the 
“phony war.” British airplanes showered leaflets on German 
cities, spreading news of the world which the Gestapo would 
not permit to be printed in Germany, and trying to reason with 
the Germans against the ruthless policies of the Nazis. 

There was one French officer who protested against this 
“strategy of the Maginot line,” General de Gaulle. Distrust- 
ing the theory that Germany could be worn down by a “‘war 
of attrition,” he demanded that the French army be highly 
mechanized for rapid movement, as had been done in Germany. 
His advice, however, was unheeded; as he was at first only a 
colonel and then a brigadier general, the French General Staff 
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paid no attention to him. The British people, however, be- 
came restive under the nerveless statesmanship of Neville Cham- 
berlain; and on May ro, 1940, a few hours after the Germans 
had themselves ended the so-called Szizkrieg by a general offen- 
sive on the Western Front, Britain’s greatest war minister, 
Winston Churchill, became prime minister. ‘I have nothing 
to offer,” he told Parliament, ‘“‘but blood, toil, tears and sweat,” 
words which have become classic. In the weeks and years 
which followed, he supplied an inspiring leadership to the hard- 
pressed forces of freedom. In more than one great crisis of the 
war his courage, foresight, and imagination held the moral 
ramparts of the world. 

There was one great advantage to the Allies in this delay 
in actual fighting on the Western Front. It gave them time 
to set up munition plants and thus to begin to catch up with 
the tremendous armament of Germany. An Anglo-French 
Codrdinating Committee was established to purchase supplies 
the world over, and through the winter of 1939-1940 it placed 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of orders in the United States, 
after the repeal of the American Neutrality Act, which had 
previously barred the export of arms to countries at war. 

So long, therefore, as the Allies had control of the seas, they 
had the advantage of access to supplies manufactured beyond 
the range of the bombers which were destroying munition 
plants in Europe. This fact made the war at sea desperately 
serious. Again, as in the First World War, the Germans used 
submarines, this time even more effectively. In the first seven 
months of the war they destroyed over eight hundted thousand 
tons of Allied shipping, and continued these depredations with 
boldness and success even to the very harbors of American 
cities. In December, 1939, there was one naval battle which 
greatly excited American opinion. The Admiral Graf Spee, a 
German pocket battleship, was attacked off the coast of Uru- 
guay by some British light cruisers, with less gun power but 
greater speed, which, in a sixteen-hour battle, drove the Ger- 
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man ship into the harbor of Montevideo, off which city it was 
scuttled by the Germans to prevent it from falling into British 
hands. 


HITLER ATTACKS THE NEUTRALS—NoRWAY, DENMARK, THE 
NETHERLANDS, AND BELGIUM 


While the Allies and the Germans were standing still on the 
Western Front along the no-man’s land between the Maginot 
line and the “West Wall,” Hitler was preparing to outflank 
them on the north in a vast war of movement which would 
carry the Germans to the North Sea from Belgium to the 
Arctic Circle. This plan would mean the invasion of Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Belgium, although they were 
all maintaining scrupulous neutrality in the war. There are 
no more peace-loving countries in the world than Norway, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands, as their history and literature 
amply prove. Nevertheless, these nations had frontiers on the 
North Sea which could be used by the Germans in their war with 
Britain. Belgium too had declared its neutrality, having some 
time earlier renounced collective security under the League of 
Nations for fear of antagonizing the Germans. In April and 
May, 10940, all four nations were attacked and overrun by 
Hitler’s legions on the flimsiest of pretexts. The only real 
excuse was military necessity, but even that did not justify the 
inhuman methods which were employed. 

Norway lies far to the north of the battle front in Europe; 
but along its mountainous western coast are long stretches 
of islands, between which and the mainland ocean-going ships 
can sail hidden from seagoing navies. The Germans used these 
coastal waters to send out both submarines and raiders, causing 
great losses to British shipping. The British therefore decided 
to lay down mines along Norwegian waterways, explaining to 
the Norwegian government that they were acting in a friendly 
spirit for the protection of Norwegian shipping as well as their 
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own. The very next day, April 9, 1940, German troops sud- 
denly landed at seven Norwegian ports under the pretext that 
they were doing so to counter the British move. As some of 
these ports were a thousand miles apart and the Germans 
landed at the same time everywhere, they must have begun 
preparations long before the British acted. Their pretext was 
too transparent to be listened to, and the Germans themselves 
later gave it up. Moreover, some of the German ships used in 
this sea-borne invasion of Norway were freighters, lying peace- 
fully at Norwegian wharves, from whose holds the invading 
soldiers suddenly poured forth at the word of command. 

The German invaders were helped also by small but well- 
armed groups of pro-Nazi Norwegians, who joined in the 
attack upon their fellow countrymen. The leader of these 
pro-Nazi Norwegians was Major Vidkun Quisling, whose name 
became an international synonym for “traitor.” Although 
taken by surprise and confused by the Quisling plotters, the 
Norwegian patriots fought bravely, sinking some of the German 
ships, among them the one which carried the civil officials whom 
the Nazis were sending to govern the country. This improvised 
defense upset Hitler’s time-table, and enabled the king and 
most of the members of his government to escape from Norway 
and, after perilous adventures, to reach England. The Nor- 
wegian patriots continued the unequal struggle with a strong 
underground organization, and the British made several heroic 
efforts to aid them. This forced the Germans to maintain a 
large army in the country until the end of the war. 

The largest industry of Norway is shipping, in which it 
ranked fourth among the nations. None of the ships which 
could escape responded to Quisling’s call, and throughout the 
war Norwegian sailors played an important part in the ocean 
shipment of supplies. ; 

Denmark was taken over by Nazi invaders, at the same 
time as they struck at Norway, because it lay in the pathway 
of the Norwegian invasion. King Christian and the Danish 
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government were utterly defenseless, because Denmark had 
practically no army or navy and the German army could 
easily overrun the flat expanses of its farm lands. Therefore, 
taken completely by surprise, the Danes offered no serious 
opposition, and Germany profited from the seizure of rich 
supplies of food from that highly developed agricultural country. 

The Dutch, like the Danes and the Norwegians, were given 
no prior notice of a German invasion. At four o’clock on the 
morning of May 10, 1940, German motorized troops broke 
through the Dutch frontiers, and German airplanes bombed 
sleeping cities. The German minister to the Hague did not try 
to explain the invasion until two hours after it had begun, and 
then only to threaten the Dutch with annihilation if they did 
not instantly submit to the German masters. A terrible exam- 
ple of what was meant was the bombing of Rotterdam, where 
the whole heart of the city was burned out and some three to 
four thousand innocent, peaceful civilians were killed. Most 
incredible of all, Germans who as undernourished children had 
been cared for and fed after the First World War by kindly 
Norwegian and Dutch people, came back as Nazi spies and 
officers to betray their foster parents, keeping open railroad 
bridges and canals for the passage of German invaders. 

The Netherlands army fought a futile battle for four days, 
surrendering on May 15; but, with the exception of a small 
section of traitors, the Dutch people, like the Norwegians, 
never yielded to German commands save where there was no 
alternative. After many narrow escapes the queen reached 
Great Britain, and, like that of Norway, the Dutch govern- 
ment was set up in London. 

Belgium and Luxembourg were invaded at the same time 
as the Netherlands. Once more, as in the First World War 
and in other wars of the past, Belgium held a critical position, 
lying at the juncture of the northern wing of the great German 
advance which we have just been tracing and the main railway 
lines between Germany and the west. South of it there is a 
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natural barrier to the movement of armies, reaching from the 
highlands of Luxembourg along the Vosges Mountains to 
Switzerland, with only two main gaps in it, one dominated by 
the fortress of Verdun and the other, near the Swiss border, by 
the fortress of Belfort. As in the First World War, therefore, 
the Germans struck heavily at Belgium, not only for the con- 
quest of that country but to turn the flank of the defense line of 
France. Although the Belgian army fought bravely, the 
weight of the German army was so great that its conquest of 
Belgium took only half as long as in the First World War. 
Brussels was taken within a week, and on May 28 King Leopold 
surrendered with his army of five hundred thousand men. 
France itself was now in deadly peril, for the Germans had 
already broken through the northern end of the Maginot line. 


THE CONQUEST OF FRANCE 


In an effort to help the Belgians the French sent troops from 
their system of defenses near Sedan; and before their reserves 
could fill the gap, the Germans broke through, crossing the 
river Meuse by three bridges which the French had not blown 
up. Spreading out fanwise along military roads, German 
motorized forces cut French communications behind the lines, 
while overhead their airplanes, in far greater numbers than the 
French and British possessed, dived to machine-gun or bomb 
Allied troops.? 

In four days they had overrun most of northern France 
down to the river Somme, and by May 21 had taken Amiens 
and reached the Channel coast by Abbeville. Thus some four 
hundred thousand British and French soldiers were cut off 
from the rest of France in a pocket in western Belgium, where 
they seemed doomed to either surrender or annihilation in the 
greatest defeat in European military annals. It was the appar- 


1“Dive bombing” was first developed by American aviators, whose tactics 
were copied by the Germans. 
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ent hopelessness of their situation which had led King Leopold 
to surrender, but that act only increased their peril. Fortu- 
nately, the British captured a German officer with the plan of 
campaign, and small detachments, by holding heroically at 
strategic points, delayed the German advance long enough for 
the British to carry out the greatest rescue in history. Over 
two hundred war vessels were mobilized, along with every other 
kind of craft, including pleasure boats; and these, under the 
protection of a thin screen of aircraft (mostly antiquated), 
brought safely to England from the beaches of Dunkirk three 
hundred and thirty-five thousand British and French soldiers 
whom the Nazis had already counted upon as prisoners of war. 
The “miracle of Dunkirk” will remain for all time an unparal- 
leled exploit of heroism. But all the Channel ports to the east 
of the Seine were in German hands. 

Meanwhile the full strength of the Germany army came 
pouring through the gap which had been torn in the frontier, 
and flung itself against the French who, under General Wey- 
gand, successor to General Gamelin, had formed a new line 
south of the river Aisne. These wearied, ill-armed soldiers 
were, however, no match for the mobile armament of dive 
bombers, tanks, flame-throwers, self-propelled guns, and truck- 
borne infantrymen that made up the advancing German army. 

This was the moment chosen by Mussolini to declare war 
against France and Britain (June ro), thus preventing the 
sending of French troops from the Italian frontier to help de- 
fend Paris. It was the fatal dagger stroke in the back.! Al- 
though the French held back Mussolini’s squadrons from any 
serious invasion of France on the southeast, the defenses of 
Paris fell, and on June 14 the Germans entered the city in 
triumph, to find it well-nigh deserted. 

The French government fled to Bordeaux. Marshal Pétain, 

1The phrase was used by President Roosevelt in an address delivered at 


the time: “The hand that held the dagger has struck it into the back of its 
neighbor.” 
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then eighty-four years old, was appointed premier, and chose 
as his right-hand man Pierre Laval, a former premier, who 
had long been anti-British and had advocated the collabora- 
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THE NAZI OCCUPATION OF FRANCE 


tion of France with Germany and Italy. Pétain asked for an 
armistice, and this was finally granted. To complete the 
humiliation of France, Hitler received the French armistice 
delegation on the same spot and in the same railway carriage 
where the German delegates had signed the armistice in 1918. 

An armistice, however, is only a truce. Legally the state of 
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war continued. The Germans held some two million French 
prisoners in German concentration camps, using them for slave 
labor, along with vast numbers of Polish and other prisoners of 
war. In France itself the Germans occupied over half of the 
country, leaving the rest to the government of Pétain, which 
had its wartime capital at Vichy, about two hundred miles 
south of Paris. 

The Third French Republic, founded in the hour of defeat 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, thus came to an end in 
the second and infinitely worse defeat of 1940. It had never 
been fully accepted by a reactionary section of France, mostly 
aristocratic, clerical, or military. The hostility of these groups 
to democracy and social reform was especially outspoken in 
the period preceding the outbreak of the war when, under the 
Socialist premier Léon Blum, leader of the “Popular Front,” a 
program of social reform had been begun. Unfortunately there 
had been no time to carry out this program, because Hitler had 
begun to show his hand in the Rhineland and Austria. Never- 
theless, in the hour of defeat many Frenchmen thought that the 
Third Republic should have been concentrating upon military 
defense and not upon social reform. Marshal Pétain shared 
these views, and transformed the Third Republic into a Vichy 
dictatorship with himself as “Chief of the French State’’ and 
Pierre Laval as.second in command. Their policy was to col- 
laborate with Germany wherever it was necessary. The Vichy 
government ruled its part of France until the American inva- 
sion of North Africa, November, 1942. 

The spirit of resistance, thus crushed at home by the Vichy 
government, sprang to life among those French soldiers and 
civilians who had fled the country when Paris fell and had taken 
refuge in London. The leader of this ‘‘Free French’? movement 
was General Charles de Gaulle. The Vichy government con- 
demned him im absentia to death for treason and desertion; 
but the British government recognized him as the leader of the 
“fighting Frenchmen,” who kept fighting wherever possible in 
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the outlying colonies of France, maintaining connections also 
with the well-organized French underground. 

Upon the whole the Germans behaved somewhat better in 
France than in most other occupied countries, hoping to win a 
section of the French people; but their secret police, aided by 
the police of the Vichy government, kept close watch over the 
population and were utterly ruthless in the suppression of any 
kind of opposition. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


Had Hitler invaded Britain after Dunkirk, he would have 
found the country almost defenseless. Only three hundred 
tanks were left, whereas Hitler had launched over two thou-. 
sand tanks in his first attack upon the French and had many 
more in reserve. The British had little artillery, and mounted 
logs, painted like guns, along the seacoast to fool the German 
aviators. They were lacking in armored cars and even rifles, 
and the ranks of their army were filled with raw recruits drilling 
with sticks for guns. But the British navy, in spite of mines and 
submarines, kept the upper hand on the narrow seas surround- 
ing the island, and the morale of the British civilians never 
weakened in the hour of crisis. The chief credit, however, 
should go to the Royal Air Force, which, although steadily 
weakened, fought off the German aviators above Dunkirk and 
bombed the ships which were being assembled for the invasion 
of Britain. Churchill paid them a tribute which will live in 
history: ‘‘Never have so many owed so much to so few.” 

Concentrating upon the invasion of France, Hitler left 
Britain for a later time,—a time which never came,—believing 
that he could conquer it from the air with the air force which 
Marshal Goring had boastfully prepared for just such a pur- 
pose. He did not begin this in earnest until August, 1940, 
leaving to the British two months of precious time after Dun- 
kirk in which the whole nation mobilized for defense, military 
training, and the making of munitions. When finally, on 
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August 8, the German bombers began coming over in mass 
formation, hoping to destroy London and other industrial 
centers with incendiary and explosive bombs, the British had 
prepared air defenses. Huge balloons were sent up over Lon- 
don and other cities, with cables hanging thousands of feet 
below them to catch the enemy planes, so that the Germans 
had to drop their bombs indiscriminately from high altitudes. 
There were, however, no fully effective defenses, and large sec- 
tions of London, including parts of the Parliament Houses, 
were blasted into rubble, while the industrial city of Coventry 
was practically destroyed. 

Hitler had counted upon terrorizing the British by this mass 

-destruction, but had completely misjudged the character of 
the British people, who, instead of showing any signs of yield- 
ing, grimly accepted the challenge, digging the living and the 
dead from their ruined homes, and working all the harder to 
help arm the fighting forces on land and sea. The courage of 
the British civilian never wavered even when, in the succeed- 
ing months, Hitler had overrun practically all Europe and 
when his submarines threatened Britain’s life line across the 
seas by an evergrowing blockade, a danger greatly increased 
by the “neutrality” of Eire, which forced the ships supplying 
Britain into the waters most vulnerable to submarine attack. 
It is not too much to say that this darkest hour of British his- 
tory was also its noblest hour. 

The German air fleets kept coming, but with lessening effect 
and increasing loss. In the year 1940, 4974 German planes 
were destroyed, as compared with the British loss of 1744, a 
British superiority of almost three to one. In course of time, 
British scientists also developed a radio detection and range- 
finding device (radar), while the ranks of the Royal Air Force 
were filled with pilots trained in Canada and the United States, 
until it was a greater danger for Germany than the German 
Luftwaffe was for Britain. 
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Upon entering the war, Mussolini had a short and inglorious 
success in taking over a slice of French territory stretching 
north from the Mediterranean. Jealous of Hitler’s conquests, 
he proceeded to ape the exploits of his ally. In August, 1940, 
he seized French and British Somaliland, bordering on _ his 
earlier conquest of Ethiopia. But so long as the British held 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, he was cut off from Ethiopia except 
by air. Whenever the Italian navy sighted British ships in 
the Mediterranean, it turned and fled to the nearest port: 
However, by airplane and the lucky passage of transports, 
Mussolini was able to strengthen the Italian army in Libya, so 
that it set out along the desert seacoast for the conquest of 
Egypt, actually penetrating a few miles beyond the Egyptian 
border before it was turned back by British forces, which then 
harried its retreat for hundreds of miles. Meanwhile British 
forces struck from both north and south into Ethiopia and, in 
May, 1941, brought back Emperor Haile Selassie to his capital. 
Italy had made a very bad showing in spite of Mussolini’s 
grandiose speeches. 

Before the African war had begun to turn against him, 
Mussolini attacked Greece, in October, 1940, looking for quick 
and easy conquest of a small and relatively unarmed people. 
The result, however, astonished not only Mussolini but all the 
world as well; for the Greeks threw back the invaders in hu- 
miliating defeats. The Italian motorized troops were bogged 
down on mountain roads, proving unequal, man for man, to the 
Greek fighters; and the Greek victories extended to the shores 
of the Adriatic and into Albania. It was a reminder of the 
great days of ancient Greece. 

The British sent troops to the defense of Greece and at- 
tacked the Italian navy from the air, destroying about half 
its capital ships in the port of Taranto. The Italian army was 
superior in strength but inferior in morale to the defenders and 
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was held at bay. This situation lasted until April, 1941, when 
Hitler intervened in the Balkans, overrunning Yugoslavia, and 
entered Greece from the northeast by Salonika. The British 
forces tried to hold the pass of Thermopylae; but all defense 
against the German tanks failed, and the British either fled or 
were captured. A German parachute invasion of Crete fol- 
lowed, the first of its kind, and the British lost that island also. 
Mussolini watched this triumph of his partner with mixed 
feelings; for while the Germans were conquering, he was play- 
ing a sorry part in the war. His attempted revival of the 
Roman Empire had been a fiasco. 


HITLER STRIKES SOUTH 


By the close of the year 1940 Hitler’s military power reached 
from the Pyrenees on the south to beyond the Arctic Circle, 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to the Curzon line east of Poland. 
The first step in the conquest of this vast empire had been dip- 
lomatic trickery, by which the frontiers of Germany itself were 
extended to include the Rhineland, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The second step had been a sudden invasion of the 
neutral countries and France. By the spring of 1941 Hitler was 
ready to try both these methods to extend his empire over 
southeastern Europe and beyond it into Asia by the gateway of 
Egypt. For a while it looked as though the great dream of 
Napoleon would be realized, as Russia too was attacked; but, 
like Napoleon, Hitler was held back from ultimate victory, by 
the British in Egypt and the Russians at Stalingrad. We shall 
now trace this phase of the war briefly. 

First, there was Rumania. As a result of the First World 
War that kingdom had been greatly enlarged. On the east it 
had taken Bessarabia from Russia; on the west, part of Transyl- 
vania from Hungary; and, south of the Danube, part of the 
Bulgarian province of the Dobruja. It was to lose these gains 
in the Second World War. The U.S.S.R. occupied Bessarabia 
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and northern Bukovina in June, 1940, thus completing its an- 
nexations along its western front from Finland to the Black 
Sea. Immediately afterward, in the following months, Ru- 
mania had to yield to the demands of both Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary. Angered by these great losses, the Rumanian Iron 
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WHAT RUMANIA GAINED AND LOST IN TWO WORLD WARS 


Guard, a Fascist organization, forced King Carol II to abdicate 
in favor of his young son, King Michael I. The new prime 
minister, Antonescu, then announced that Rumania had joined 
the Axis Powers, and German soldiers, whom the Hungarians 
helped to bring in, occupied Rumania’s rich oil-producing cen- 
ters. Thus Germany had apparently assured a plentiful supply 
of oil for extending the war into new territories. 
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Bulgaria was brought within the orbit of the Axis Powers 
. in the spring of 1941, when Germany was planning to overrun 
Yugoslavia and Greece (see the previous section). This en- 
abled German soldiers to mass along the Greek frontier. 

Hitler was now ready to strike with full force against Yugo- 
slavia, whose young king, Peter II, had refused to allow German 
troops the right of transit on Yugoslav railways. Striking from 
the Bulgarian frontier on the southeast at the same time as they 
invaded the country from the north, the Germans overran 
Yugoslavia in twelve days. King Peter and his government 
fled to Egypt and then to London, and Yugoslavia was divided, 
Bulgaria getting its reward in Macedonia along the Greek fron- 
tier, Hungary taking the territory north of the Danube, and 
Italy stretches on the Adriatic. The Germans held Belgrade 
and other strategic cities in Serbia; and a new puppet state of 
Croatia-Slavonia, under the thumb of Germany, was formed 
out of the territory nearest Austria. Thus, by partitioning 
Yugoslavia, Hitler had undone one more section of the peace 
settlement of 1918. Yet patriots in the mountains of Serbia 
kept up a guerrilla warfare which never ended until Germany 
was finally defeated. 

In control of the military roads from Berlin to Salonika, 
Hitler struck Greece with full military power and quickly over- 
ran it. From the island of Crete, which was captured by his 
air-borne troops, he was now within airplane distance of the 
British fleet in Alexandria. His objective, however, lay beyond 
Egypt in Syria, Iraq, and Iran. In all three of these countries 
along the land route to India his conspirators were at work 
against the British. But the British struck first, driving out 
the pro-Nazi government of Iraq. Then, from Iraq on the 
east and Palestine on the west, they took Syria in a great pin- 
cers movement and turned the government of that country 
over to the Free French, who had fought with them. It was 
none too soon, for at that very time (June, 1941) Hitler struck 
suddenly at Russia itself. 
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The war in Syria was not a large operation; but it was of 
vital importance, because it not only kept the Nazi Powers 
from outfianking Turkey and Russia on the north but also 
checked any pro-Nazi plotting or uprising in the Arab world 
to the south. Moreover, it held the Nazis back from the oil 
fields of Iran and the frontiers of India. In Iran several thou- 
sand German “tourists” were getting ready to take over the 
oil fields when the British, joined by the Russians, seized the oil 
centers, forced the expulsion of the Nazis, and opened a road 
for supplies across Iran to the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile, however, Hitler was planning a direct attack 
upon Egypt across Italy and Sicily and along the Libyan coast 
of Africa. The British troops who had defeated the Italians in 
Libya had been weakened in numbers because of the detach- 
ments sent to Greece and Crete. But they fought bravely 
against a stronger German column under General Rommel in a 
retreat to Egypt which lasted for about six months. Finally, 
within the frontiers of Egypt and only a short distance from 
Alexandria, the British held the Germans at El Alamein, and, 
in a battle there lasting through the last week of October, 1942, 
General Montgomery defeated Rommel and forced his troops 
to flee along the narrow seacoast road all the way back to Tunis. 
El Alamein was one of the decisive battles of the war. Within 
the next week (on November 7) an American expeditionary 
force had landed on the West African coast to join with the 
British in the final rout of the German army in Africa. 


THE INVASION OF RUSSIA 


During nearly two years of Hitler’s conquests, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, to the closing week of June, 1941, Soviet Russia 
had acted either as a neutral or as an accomplice of Hitler’s 
Germany. But the treaty of friendship between them had 
never allayed the deep-rooted distrust between German and 
Slav, especially between the Nazis and the Bolshevists, whom 
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Hitler so bitterly denounced in Mein Kampf as Germany’s 
No.1 enemy. It was but natural, therefore, that when Hitler 
planned his attack upon Yugoslavia, a country which had been 
closely akin to Russia in the past, he should take the precaution 
to mass troops along the frontier of Russia, especially on the 
border of the Ukraine. This was one of the richest food- 
producing countries of Europe, and Hitler had previously stated, 
with brutal frankness, how valuable such a land would be for 
Germany. Still cloaking his designs under the treaty of amity 
with Russia, he prepared for what he confidently expected 
would be a “short and glorious war” which would end once for 
all ‘the menace of the Slav.” If this could be done, he would 
then be able to turn on the only remaining enemy in Europe, 
Britain. The German General Staff was dubious, thinking that 
Hitler had underestimated the Soviet strength; but the gen- 
erals were in no position to object, because they had been doubt- 
ful of his impetuous strategy in the war in the west, which had 
nevertheless proved highly successful. Therefore they followed 
the Fiihrer and prepared the mechanized might of their armies 
along a battle line which would stretch from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. 

Without warning, at dawn on June 22, 1941, the German 
artillery opened fire, and the tanks and troop-laden trucks 
dashed through the Russian outposts. In six armies compris- 
ing three million men the invaders struck quickly in three main 
_ directions: on the north through Lithuania and the Baltic 
States toward Leningrad; on the east toward Smolensk and 
Moscow itself; and on the south toward Kiev, the capital city 
of the Ukraine, and far-away Odessa, the great Russian port 
on the Black Sea. Traveling with lightning rapidity over the 
open Russian plains in the summer, their superior armament 
crushed the Soviet resistance time after time. But, under- 
estimating the capacity of the Russians for quick recovery, the 
Germans spread out widely across the country and were never 
quite strong enough in any one place to win a decisive victory. 
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The Russians had almost unlimited man power, possibly some 
fifteen million soldiers or more, who fought with desperate 
courage against great odds, always managing to save some- 
thing from defeat and to rally in new formations with un- 
diminished ardor. While the Germans kept announcing day 
after day that Soviet armies were encircled and annihilated, it 
soon became clear that the invasion, rapidly as it had begun, was 
slowing down before a dogged defense and superior Russian gen- 
eralship. As they retreated the Russians followed a “scorched 
earth” policy of burning not only villages and towns but also 
fields of standing grain, planted time bombs against the invad- 
ing tanks, and took advantage of every chance to prepare 
ambushes. 

Hitler’s plan was to conquer before snowfall. By the end 
of October the Ukraine was quickly overrun, Kiev and Odessa 
were taken, and the great naval base of Sevastopol was under 
siege. On the north, Leningrad was practically surrounded, 
and its fall seemed so certain that foreign correspondents in 
Berlin were invited to come to the front for the day of its sur- 
render—a day which never came. In the battle for Moscow, 
on the center of the line, the Germans pushed within less than 
seventy: miles of the capital city, which Stalin proclaimed to be 
in a state of siege. German airplanes bombed the city, but 
were surprised at the strength of the Soviet anti-aircraft guns, 
and did less damage than in the defenseless cities on the Western 
Front. Although in less than three months’ time the Nazis 
had overrun some five hundred thousand square miles of ter- 
ritory and taken vast numbers of prisoners to work in the Ger- 
man munition factories or on farms (the Nazis boasted that 
there were eight to ten million of them), their booty was by no 
means so great as they had expected. The Russians not only 
had destroyed much in their retreat; they also had taken with 
them an incredibly large amount of the machinery in their 
factories and all kinds of engineering works and had begun re- 
building these factories hundreds of miles east of the battle 
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front, beyond the Ural Mountains, making new cities almost 
overnight, so that their new munition factories would be out of 
reach of effective airplane attack. 

The German advance was slowed down by the mud from 
autumn rains and on the southeast was checked and turned 
back along the river Don. Winter, the greatest ally of Russia, 
came early and proved the coldest in a hundred and fifty years. 
The Nazis were not sufficiently prepared for it, while the Soviet 
troops, well, clothed and camouflaged in white, sped on skis 
through the long winter nights for guerrilla attacks on enemy 
communications, or slid their artillery over the snow. The 

“Germans dug “hedgehog” defenses in depth behind their front 
line, and managed to hold most of it, although thrown back on 
the defensive. Spring had hardly come to southern Russia, 
however, when, in April, 1942, fresh German divisions, along 
with Hungarians, Rumanians, and Italians, struck with terrific 
power against the Crimea and the country east of it. The 
Crimean fortress city of Sevastopol held out until July; but 
before it fell, with the rest of the Crimea in their hands, the 
Nazis pushed on along the east shore of the Black Sea toward 
the Caucasus Mountains in order to capture the Soviet oil 
fields and so paralyze Russian motorized vehicles and airplanes. 
This exploit, upon which so much depended, failed only by a 
very narrow margin. Meanwhile, a few hundred miles farther 
north, the invaders crossed the river Don and struck at Stalin- 
grad, the great oil-distributing center on the Volga. With con- 
fidence that they now had a strangle hold upon the whole south- 
eastern part of Russia and therefore would be able to outflank 
Moscow, they opened a tremendous attack upon Stalingrad 
itself. During six weeks of desperate fighting in which Russian 
women and children fought along with their army, the Nazi 
forces blasted their way street by street and house by house to 
the very center of the city. The entire world watched the strug- 
gle; for it was the key fortress defending not only all European 
Russia west of the Ural Mountains but also the whole Middle 
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East of Asia. Just as Hitler proclaimed that its fall was at 
hand, Stalin massed new armies which surrounded the Ger- 
man besiegers, inflicting over three hundred thousand casual- 
ties and capturing some two hundred thousand prisoners, in- 
cluding a field marshal and twenty-three generals. The battle 
of Stalingrad, which had lasted from the end of August, 1942, 
to the end of January, 1943, thus closed as the greatest defeat — 
—until then—not only in the history of Germany but in the 
history of Europe. 

The tide of war in Russia had turned. Already, while the 
Russians were tightening the noose around the Nazi besiegers 
of Stalingrad, they were also breaking the German lines in the 
north, especially at Leningrad, which had been under artillery 
fire for over a year. The Nazi armies still fought stubbornly, 
but they were forced to yield city after city until Soviet forces 
had driven them across the German-held Polish border in July, 
1944. Under Stalin’s supreme command eight armies, from 
Leningrad to the Black Sea, pounded unremittingly the steadily 
lessening armies of Germany. With the native ingenuity of 
peasant troops, they used horse-drawn carts and wagons along- 
side tanks and armored trucks, moving over open fields as well 
as along the roads. But these old-fashioned methods would 
never have succeeded by themselves. The Soviet forces were 
now rearmed with artillery (in which they excelled) and tanks 
that equaled or outmatched those of the Nazis. Much of this 
armament came from the newly built Soviet plants beyond the 
Urals, manned by factory workers whose contribution to vic- 
tory was recognized by Stalin as being as great as that of the 
soldiers in the field. But even with these almost superhuman 
efforts Soviet Russia could not have driven back the Germans 
had it not been for the munitions and supplies sent it by the 
United States. At Archangel on the north and the Persian 
Gulf on the south, American supplies were landed in greater 
amount than had ever been shipped by any nation to an ally. 
Many ships were lost in the submarine-infested waters, but the 
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supply continued uninterrupted until the soil of Russia was 
freed from the invaders. The tanks which pushed the Ger- 
mans back and the airplanes which bombed their communi- 
cations were mostly made in American factories. - 

It is impossible to tell here the full story of the Russian 
triumph. The Nazi and Rumanian armies in the Ukraine were 
not only routed but put to precipitate flight, and General 
Zhukov, later second in command to Stalin himself, drove 
across Bessarabia to the very frontiers of Czechoslovakia. 
Rumania was now within easy grasp, and was overrun in the 
last week of August, 1944. The new government of Rumania 
declared war on Germany, while Bulgaria surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to the Allies. By October the Russians were in Hun- 
gary, and its proud capital, Budapest, was under bombardment. 
Here the Nazis made a desperate stand, bringing the city under 
a devastating artillery fire. Not until January 20, 1945, was 
the armistice with Hungary signed in Moscow. Then the 
Soviet army turned on neighboring Vienna. The American 
army was already coming in from Italy, and fighting ended in 
western Austria early in May. 

Farther north, in Poland and the Baltic States, the German 
forces fought stubbornly, but by January, 1945, the Soviets 
had captured Warsaw. Then, while the Americans and British, 
already across the Rhine, closed in from the west, Zhukov, 
with a huge army under ninety-nine generals, moved with 
irresistible power upon Berlin and surrounded it with a ring 
of heavy artillery. Moscow, which Hitler had confidently 
counted upon as a prize of war, celebrated instead the fall of 
Berlin on May 2, 1945, and the victory of the Allies. The 
splendor of all past triumphs was outdone as the returning 
soldiers marched in review through the Red Square past Lenin’s 
tomb, and, under the eyes of Stalin, cast to the pavement the 
Nazi banners which they had captured. 

But, great as had been the exploits of Soviet armies and 
industry, they were fully matched, if not in part surpassed, 
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by those of the. United States of America, to which we shall 
now turn. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The rise of Hitler to power in Germany alienated but did not 
seriously disturb American public opinion generally. For 
twenty years after the rejection of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations by Congress, the country had been growing more 
and more isolationist, under the constant reiteration by writers 
and speakers that it had been dragged into the First World 
War by propagandists and financiers. This reaction, although 
based upon a distortion of the facts, was natural enough in a 
people who had not wanted to go to war. It found expression 
in the Neutrality Act of 1937, passed just at the time when 
Japan began the invasion of China (see pages 591-595), which put 
an embargo on the shipment of implements of war to any bellig- 
erent nation. This act was designed to keep the United States 
out of war anywhere, no matter what moral or other issues 
might be involved in the conflict. Actually it worked to the 
advantage of the Axis Powers, because neither China, Japan’s 
victim, nor Great Britain, Germany’s enemy, had prepared for 
the war and both needed supplies desperately. The situation 
was somewhat bettered by the new Neutrality Act of 19309, 
which, while still preventing American ships from carrying 
them, permitted nations at war to purchase American materials. 
While this act helped Britain, it did not help China; and Japan 
became a great purchaser of scrap iron and gasoline, which it 
was later to use against the United States. 

There was something to be said for this policy of neutrality 
so long as the French and British were “appeasing’’ Hitler, 
but his lightning conquest of all western Europe, together 
with submarine attacks along the American coast, led to a sud- 
den realization that if the British should be forced to surrender 
their fleet, the pathway of the seas would be as open to Hitler’s 
new navy as the roads of Europe had been to his motorized 
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armies. The United States government rushed to a hard- 
pressed and almost disarmed Britain stocks of antiquated but 
still useful guns and airplanes. President Roosevelt also met 
with the Canadian premier, Mackenzie King, at Ogdensburg, 
New York, to set up a permanent Joint Board of Defense with 
Canada. More important was the agreement with Great 
Britain by which fifty over-age American destroyers were 
turned over in exchange for ninety-nine-year leases to the 
United States of naval and air bases on six islands in the Carib- 
bean. Great Britain also freely gave similar rights in New- 
foundland and Bermuda. 

The country was now fully awake to its danger, and in the 
course of the year 1940 voted the unprecedented sum of seven- 
teen billion dollars for a “‘two-ocean”’ navy, and for army and 
air equipment. Then, in September, 1940, Congress passed 
the Selective Training and Service Act, by which some sixteen 
million young men were registered for draft into the armed 
forces. Before the year was over, the great industries of the 
country were organized under the newly formed Office of Pro- 
duction Management (OPM). This was the first step in the 
creation of a whole series of wartime emergency organizations 
by which the entire country was ultimately mobilized for war. 
In the words of President Roosevelt in a New Year’s address 
to the nation, America had become the “great arsenal of de- 
mocracy.”” 

In fulfillment of this policy the President began his third 
term with a far-reaching proposal that Congress ‘‘lend-lease”’ 
to the Allies whatever they most needed for defense against the 
Axis Powers. Tlfe Lend-Lease Act was passed by Congress on 
March 11, 1941. By the end of the year the United States had 
lent to the Allies, principally Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., 
over eight million dollars’ worth of supplies, and by the end of 
the war this aid had amounted to over thirty-six billion dollars. 

The year 1941, as we have already seen, was the year of 
Hitler’s greatest land conquests. It marked also the height 
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of his submarine warfare. The great British battleship Hood 
had been sunk; and although the British retaliated by sink- 
ing the German battleship Bismarck, submarines were tor- 
pedoing oil tankers and merchantmen faster than they could 
be built, and Hitler boasted that the Axis Powers could now 
conquer the world. 

Over against this material might of the aggressor, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, following the footsteps of President Wilson, 
set forth in unforgettable terms the issues at stake in the Second 
World War. In January, in the very message that called for 
lend-lease, he proclaimed the “Four Freedoms,” stating them as 
America’s objective for everyone ‘‘everywhere in the world.” 
They were freedom of speech and expression; freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own way; freedom from want; 
freedom from fear. 


THe ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Then, in August, Roosevelt met with Churchill on a battle- 
ship off the coast of Newfoundland, and jointly they promul- 
gated an eight-point program known as the Atlantic Charter. 
The most important of these points were the statements that 
territorial changes should accord with the wishes of the people 
concerned, and that they would respect “the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will live’; 
promote access on equal terms to the trade and raw materials of 
the world for all nations “‘great or small, victor or vanquished”’; 
and help to obtain improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security for all, looking forward to the time 
when “all men in all lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” To this end they proposed the disarma- 
ment of aggressive nations “pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general security” looking to a 
lessening of the “crushing burden of armaments.” This great 
program was hailed by all peace-loving nations, and remained 
as an ideal for them when the war was over. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR—SECOND PHASE 


So far in the history of the Second World War we have 
concentrated our interest upon the struggle of the European 
nations. But meanwhile the theater of this tremendous drama 
had enlarged to include the Americas and Asia. The two 
phases of the Second World War overlapped, as we have al- 
ready seen in the references to American troops in Africa and 
on the Rhine. It is now necessary to look back briefly over 
the earlier war years to see how the United States became 
involved. 


JAPANESE INVASION OF CHINA 


While the tragedy of the war in Europe moved toward its 
climax, events of equal magnitude were taking place in Asia. 
We have already seen (pp. 593 ff.) how the Japanese mili- 
tary leaders had lighted the fires of war in Manchuria in 1931, 
and how, after they had overrun parts of northeastern China, 
they had for the next five years continued their “peaceful 
penetration.” Although the Japanese liberals had been op- 
posed to war, they supported policies of economic expansion, 
because the population of some seventy millions was increas- 
ing by about one million a year under the stimulus of indus- 
trialization and of Shintoism, and the volcanic islands of the 
homeland did not grow enough rice to feed so many. There- 
fore they hoped to profit from industries in China, of which 
they owned many, and a world-wide market for the things 
made at home by their thrifty, hard-working people. But, 
instead of trying to make this economic expansion of mutual 
advantage to themselves and other nations, they refused to 
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listen to Secretary Hull’s arguments for an “open door” with 
equal opportunities for all in Asia and with greater freedom 
of trade generally. Instead they set about creating what they 
called a “‘co-prosperity” policy with the part of China they 
controlled, exploiting the Chinese for the benefit of Japan and 
enforcing their demands for “‘a new order” in Asia with the 
same ruthlessness as the Axis Powers employed in Europe.’ 

Still protesting that its invasion of Chinese territory was 
not war but only a police measure to safeguard its rights 
against growing opposition, Japan set out in 1938 to conquer 
China and force it to accept the position of a dependent, if 
outwardly independent, state. The central plain of the Yangtze 
valley was quickly overrun. Nanking, the capital of the 
Chinese Republic, was the scene of a horrible massacre, and 
the conduct of the Japanese troops elsewhere shocked the 
conscience of a world not yet inured to horror. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek moved the seat of government to the western 
hill city of Chungking, where it remained until the war was 
over, seven years later; but China was soon cut off from access 
to the sea, except over the Burma Road and by airplane, as 
the Japanese conquest spread out in the south to include the 
great city of Canton and other seaports on the China coast. 
By the end of the year 1938 the Japanese prime minister, 
Prince Konoye, boasted in a radio address to the nation that 
Japan held “the key to the disposal of China” and was well 
on the way to establishing its “new order in East Asia.” The 
United States government, in a lengthy message to Tokyo 
(repeated in substance several times later), rejected the Jap- 
anese claims, refusing to admit “that there is need or warrant 
for any one Power to take upon itself to prescribe what shall 


1The link with Germany and Italy was symbolized by Japan’s signing, in No- 
vember, 1937, the Anticomintern Pact (directed against the activities of the 
Communist International), and the way was prepared for Japan to join in a 
military as well as an economic alliance with the Axis Powers in September, 1940, 
after the surrender of France. 
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be the terms and conditions of a ‘new order’ in areas not 
under its sovereignty and to constitute itself the repository of 
authority and the agent of destiny in regard thereto.” In this, 
as in its insistence that the rights of foreigners in China should 
not be violated, the State Department was asserting principles 
deeply rooted in American history: the respect for treaties 
and for human rights. 

Prince Konoye’s boast was not to be realized, however. 
Year after year, with grim determination, the poorly armed 
Chinese troops, mostly in guerrilla warfare, struck back at 
the invaders, disrupting traffic on the railways and making the 
. Japanese pay dearly for their gains. American public opinion 

was deeply stirred by this heroic defense; by the sufferings of 
the refugees, among whom were university teachers and stu- 
dents who walked thousands of miles carrying a few precious 
books saved from their burning buildings; by the bombings 
of hospitals and by the atrocities vouched for by missionaries 
and others. The occupation of China was therefore seen in 
the United States as a cruel and brutal invasion, and 
.there was a strong movement to prevent the shipment to 
Japan of scrap iron and gasoline which it needed for its war 
purposes. 

There was one way, however, by which Japan might make 
herself independent of any need for American raw materials. 
This was by conquest of the tropical areas of southeastern 
Asia, both islands and mainland. In 1940 Japan set out to 
seize this rich spoil, beginning with the country which lay just 
south of China and was at that time practically defenseless, 
French Indo-China. The time for aggression was well chosen; 
for France, defeated at home, was in no position to oppose 
such a move, and Japan easily acquired a land base for attack 
on all southeastern Asia. Just beyond it, on the islands and 
the mainland, lay the most varied stores of raw materials any- 
where in the world, especially the three most needed—oil, tin, 
and rubber. Such economic resources were fully as important 
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to Japan as the land empire of China, because of Japan’s 
relative shortage in the materials for its great and growing 
industrial development. With China and other Asiatic coun- 
tries for markets and with the islands and mainland areas of 
the tropics to supply the raw materials, Japan could look for- 
ward to a commercial empire richer than any other in the 
world—one which could aspire to compete with and undersell 
any country of Europe or America. But to achieve this it had 
not only to conquer China but also to drive the English and 
Dutch out of their colonies and trading posts and to threaten 
the independence of the Philippines. For the “new order in 
Asia” was to be created by war. 

This grandiose dream of a world empire, based equally 
upon the vast land areas of the mainland, with its teeming 
millions of workers, and upon the commerce of the tropic seas, 
had long been cherished by the leaders of Japan’s army and 
navy. It was set forth as a political program in a document 
known as the Tanaka memorial, purportedly written for Em- 
peror Hirohito in 1927 by the prime minister of Japan. First 
Manchuria was to be conquered; then China would easily 
fall; then would come southern Asia, Burma, and India. With 
three quarters of the human race under the flag of the Rising 
Sun, Europe and America would also have to yield. This 
sounded too fantastic to be the genuine utterance of a Jap- 
anese statesman; but the ambitions of Japanese militarists in 
1940 reached at least as far as the conquest of Asia, when 
France was powerless to protect her greatest colony—that of 
Indo-China—and Great Britain was living perilously under 
the threat of invasion at home. If only the United States 
would remain passive and allow the Japanese ships to bring 
home to the roaring furnaces on the outskirts of Tokyo the 
scrap iron for armaments, all would be well for the dream 
empire of Japan. 

Negotiations at Washington and Tokyo dragged on until 
the summer of 1941, when the continued advance of the Jap- 
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anese in Indo-China and the islands threatened the encircle- 
ment of the Philippines and Secretary Hull pointed out the 
difference between Japan’s protestations of peaceful intentions 
and its continued acts of aggression. Finally, in July, 1941, 
President Roosevelt issued an executive order which resulted 
in the virtual stoppage of trade with Japan. 

Still Prince Konoye, the Japanese prime minister, persisted. 
Apparently genuinely anxious to avoid war but equally con- 
cerned not to lose the fruits of Japanese aggression, he pro- 
posed a personal meeting with President Roosevelt, similar 
to that which the President had had with Prime Minister 
Churchill when the Atlantic Charter had been signed. The 
President welcomed the idea, but was cautious not to have it 
seem like a moral betrayal of suffering China or an aid to 
Japan’s allies, Germany and Italy. He therefore asked for 
preliminary agreement on the practical application of four 
fundamental principles: (1) respect for the territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty of all nations; (2) noninterference in the 
internal affairs of other nations; (3) the equality of nations, 
including equality of commercial opportunity; (4) no dis- 
turbance of the status quo in the Pacific except by peaceful 
means. The “practical application” of these principles would 
mean the relinquishment of Japan’s military and naval empire 
at the very time it seemed possible of realization. On the other 
hand, if the United States had joined with Japan in a gesture 
of peace on anything short of President Roosevelt’s condi- 
tions, it would have helped to establish militarism over Asia, 
and thus over all other countries, owing to the power Japan 
would have acquired. Here was the heart of the controversy 
with Japan. Prince Konoye continued to insist upon the con- 
ference; but he could not come to the point of promising to 
withdraw Japanese troops from China, except on Japan’s own 
terms, and he was also unable to give full reassurance as to 
southeast Asia, where Japanese acts did not correspond with 
Japanese professions of good will. There could be no “charter 
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of the Pacific,” like that of the Atlantic, without a funda- 
mental change in Japanese policy; and, although Prince 
Konoye offered to bring generals and admirals to the con- 
ference to show their good. faith, the basis for a common 
agreement was lacking so long as Japan carried on its unde- 
clared war. Finally, in October, Prince Konoye resigned the 
premiership, and General Tojo, an outspoken militarist, took 
control of the destiny of Japan. The situation was now be- 
coming tense. For Japan was becoming more insistent upon 
a recognition of its predominant place in the Orient. A special 
emissary, Mr. Kurusu, was dispatched to Washington to assist 
the Japanese ambassador, Admiral Nomura, in the negotia- 
tions with Secretary Hull. Mr. Kurusu’s task was to reassure 
the American people that General Tojo was at heart a man 
of peace; but the actual proposal of the Japanese, presented 
on November 20, 1941, was nothing more than a lightly veiled 
demand upon the United States to abandon all checks on 
Japanese aggression. President Roosevelt then went over the 
heads of the negotiators and, on December 6, addressed a plea 
to Hirohito, emperor of Japan, for the cessation of Japan’s 
aggression in Asia. The answer, however, had already been 
sent to America; for a week earlier the Japanese fleet had 
sailed from Japan to strike at the great naval base of Pearl 
Harbor, on the Hawaiian island of Oahu. 


PEARL Harpor, DECEMBER 7, 1941 


The early morning of December 7, 1941, was a quiet, peace- 
ful Sunday morning at Pearl Harbor and in the adjacent city 
of Honolulu. A soldier, listening at dawn on the radio plane- 
detector, reported the sound of planes from the ocean; but 
his lieutenant assumed that they were Americans, as every- 
one, from the commanding officer down, thought that the 
Japanese navy was thousands of miles away. So no report 
was made. Yet a few minutes later, squadrons of Japanese 
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planes appeared over the high rocky fortress of Diamond Head 
and began dropping bombs on both the ships in the harbor and 
the planes on the air fields. Ship after ship blew up or was 
sunk, and the airplanes were riddled and burned. So complete 
was the surprise that even the antiaircraft batteries could 
hardly be brought into action. In a short time the Japanese 
navy had achieved its greatest victory and the United States 
navy had suffered its greatest catastrophe. The air bombard- 
ment had sunk five United States battleships, three destroyers, 
one mine layer, and a target vessel, and had damaged three 
other battleships and destroyers along with many small ves- 
sels. Of the defenders, 2117 were killed, 960 were missing, 
and 1272 were wounded. 

It was 1:45 in the afternoon when the news reached Wash- 
ington. President Roosevelt: and his cabinet were taken 
by surprise; for although they had been fearful that Japan 
might break loose in the southern Asiatic seas, they had 
not expected that it would so boldly defy the United States 
by an overt act three thousand miles to the east of Asia. 
Moreover, although the negotiations with Japan had appar- 
ently reached an impasse because of the continued movement 
of Japanese troops into Indo-China, Ambassador Nomura and 
the “peace emissary,” Kurusu, continued negotiations and 
called on Secretary Hull at the State Department at 2:15 
Sunday afternoon, a half hour after the news had reached 
Washington of the attack upon Pearl Harbor, presenting a 
memorandum utterly rejecting the demands of the United 
States that Japan withdraw from China and cease its aggres- 
sions in Asia. The memorandum stated that the United States 
had “attempted to frustrate Japan’s aspiration to the ideal of 
common prosperity in codperation with China.” Secretary 
Hull replied that he had never seen a document more crowded 
with infamous falsehoods and distortions “on a scale so huge 
that I never imagined until today that any government on this 
planet was capable of uttering them.” Evidently the Japanese 
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emissary had been kept unaware of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, although the fleet had rendezvoused at Japan for the 
attack several weeks earlier; and it is now known that the 
Japanese navy had been studying plans for the attack for 
almost a year. Thus Japanese diplomacy seemed a mere dis- 
honest tool of the military party, long intent upon war. No 
wonder, therefore, that in his address before Congress next 
day President Roosevelt referred to December 7, 1941, as 
“the date which will live in infamy” because of the treachery 
involved in the attack upon Pearl Harbor. Congress imme- 
diately responded by declaring war upon Japan. On De- 
cember 11 Germany and Italy, Japan’s partners, declared war 
on the United States. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
ENTER THE WAR 


This dark hour of danger was rendered darker still by 
German victories on the Russian front, which had carried 
Hitler’s troops to within striking distance of both Moscow 
and Leningrad. Nevertheless, it was at this very time, on 
December 22, 1941, that Prime Minister Churchill and the 
chiefs of the British navy, army, and air force, meeting with 
President Roosevelt and the American chiefs of staff at Wash- 
ington, decided that a global war called for a bold, far- 
reaching strategy, and, in spite of the situation in the Pacific, 
it was decided to concentrate the still unorganized strength 
of the United States more upon the European than upon the 
Pacific areas, as it was recognized that Germany was the real 
head of the great Axis combination. President Roosevelt, in 
a radio address on December 9, drew the deadly parallel be- 
tween the course that Japan had been following for the past 
ten years in Asia and the course of Hitler and Mussolini in 
Europe and Africa: 
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Today it has become far more than a parallel. It is collaboration 
so well calculated that all the continents of the world and all the 
oceans are now considered by the Axis strategists as one gigantic 
battlefield. ... Every single man, woman, and child is a partner in 
the most tremendous undertaking of our American history. . . . 
There is no such thing as security for any nation—or any individual 


—in a world ruled by the principles of gangsterism. ... The true 
goal we seek is far above and beyond the ugly field of battle... ... 
We Americans are not destroyers—we are builders. ... The vast 


majority of the members of the human race are on our side. Many 
of them are fighting with us. All of them are praying for us. For, 
in representing our cause, we represent theirs as well—our hope and 
their hope for liberty in God. 


On January 1, 1942, a joint declaration was signed at Wash- 
ington by twenty-six nations, to be known henceforth as the 
United Nations, in which each government subscribed to the’ 
terms of the Atlantic Charter and took a solemn pledge to 
devote all its resources to defend the fundamental freedoms 
and human rights which were now being attacked by “savage 
and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world.” Thus the 
Second World War had entered upon a wholly new phase, that 
of a struggle of the United Nations as defenders of liberty and 
justice against the world-wide conspiracy of the Axis Powers. 

The American people responded to the call to war with 
singleness of purpose and at once set about the great task of 
reorganizing industry on a war-time basis, as well as creating 
the fighting forces of the army and navy. The next four years 
were to reveal the greatest achievement ever made by a free 
people in the science and practice of warfare. 

The nation was at first too stunned to attempt to apportion 
blame for the failure to be on the alert at Pearl Harbor. AlI- 
though Admiral Kimmel, then commander in chief of the 
Pacific fleet, and General Short, commanding the Hawaiian 
department of the army, were removed from their commands, 
it was not until after the war was over that an investigation 
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was held by Congress concerning the responsibility for the 
failure to take even the most elementary precautions. The 
Congressional investigation of 1945-1946 proved one of the 
longest and most extraordinary in the history of any country; 
but it did not result in convicting those in command in Hawaii 
of criminal negligence, for it showed that the government at 
Washington had been as blind to the Japanese strategy as any- 
one else. This at least definitely freed President Roosevelt 
from the charge made by some of his political enemies that 
he had allowed the attack to take place in order to drag the 
country into war. That charge was completely disproved. It 
was a case not only of negligence on the part of the armed 
forces but of mistaken judgment based upon the fact that 
_ Japan was so heavily engaged in the south-Asian seas that it 
had seemed most likely to continue its operations there rather 
than strike east toward America. 

The subsequent history of the war in the Pacific fully justi- 
fied this judgment as to the chief interest of the Japanese. 
For, although the disaster inflicted upon the American fleet at 
Pearl Harbor was one of the greatest in naval history, the 
Japanese did not make of it a decisive victory. It was not 
followed up either by the seizure of the Hawaiian Islands, 
which had been rendered almost defenseless, or by an attack 
upon the west coast of the United States or the Panama Canal. 
Instead, without even showing itself above the horizon, the 
Japanese fleet turned back toward Asia, bombing, but not 
taking, Midway, while other forces attacked Wake Island, 
Guam, the Philippines, and the British port of Hongkong. 
Evidently the strategy of the Japanese high command in 
attacking Pearl Harbor had never been designed as a pre- 
liminary to an invasion of America but as a raid to safeguard 
the flank of the real objective, which was the islands of the 
southwest Pacific, the some objective at which it had been 
aiming for months before Pearl Harbor. If America could be 
neutralized by the weakening or destruction of its fleet, the 
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pathway of conquest to the rich spoil of the Asiatic tropics 
might be safe for Japan, at least for the time being. 

At first it seemed as though this magnificent but arrogant 
dream of empire might be realized by the Japanese; for 
neither the United States nor Great Britain had adequate 
naval, air, or ground forces to oppose them. The American 
air force in the Philippines was surprised and destroyed on 
the same day as that of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Almost 
immediately afterward a large Japanese army invaded Luzon. 
At the same time another army struck from Indo-China across 
Thailand into the peninsula of Malaya on its way through 
tropical jungles toward the great British naval base of Singa- 
pore, which had been newly strengthened, but with its great 
guns pointing to the sea instead of to the northern mainland, 
across which the invaders were coming. The British had two 
large warships in the Asiatic waters, the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse, and these set out to shell the Japanese in the 
harbors of Indo-China on December 10, 1941. Again, as at 
Pearl Harbor, the Japanese’ air fleet struck with terrific power 
and sank both ships. Over some fourteen thousand miles of 
ocean there was now no naval force left to confront Jap- 
anese aggression, which reached out over the islands of the 
Pacific toward Australia at the same time as it struck at the 
Philippines. 

The American commander, General Douglas MacArthur, 
could oppose the invaders only by a motley army made up of 
some nineteen thousand Americans drawn from the National 
Guard, Army Air Forces, Marines, and navy, some sixty thou- 
sand native troops, and eleven thousand Philippine Scouts. 
There was no way to reénforce them now or even to send 
them supplies. The destruction of the American airplanes left 
MacArthur’s troops “blind,” while the Japanese continued 
bombing and machine-gunning practically unhindered. First 
they bombed the great naval base of Cavite, with the result 
that what navy and merchant shipping was left fled south 
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for safety. The Japanese invaders struck both north and 
south of Manila, which MacArthur evacuated at Christmas 
time, declaring it an open city. Then MacArthur withdrew to 
the jungle country of the mountainous peninsula of Bataan, 
where for the next ten weeks the heroic defenders held off the 
enemy and even scored temporary victories against the army 
of General Homma. Finally. overcome, fully as much by 
disease and starvation as by the direct attacks of the Japanese, 
the survivors of Bataan surrendered on April 9. These heroic 
men were treated by the Japanese not with chivalry but with 
the utmost cruelty, and even the sick and wounded among 
them were forced to join in the long “death march” from 
Bataan to their military prison, about eighty-five miles away. 
The last to surrender were the defenders of the rocky fortress 
island of Corregidor in Manila harbor, who were forced to 
yield on May 6. General MacArthur had made his escape by 
order of President Roosevelt, and it was General Wainright 
who commanded this last defense. 

The next great disaster was the capture of Singapore, on 
February 15, 1942, by a Japanese army of two hundred thou- 
sand jungle fighters who, in two months’ time, by one of the 
greatest exploits in tropical warfare, had marched across 
almost six hundred miles of swamp and forest, down the long 
Malay peninsula, over country which the British regarded as 
impenetrable. The capture of the water supply of the great 
fortress left no alternative but surrender. Premier Winston 
Churchill called it the greatest disaster to British arms which 
history records; but, like Roosevelt after Pearl Harbor, he 
spoke with grim defiance and with confidence in victory. 

Meanwhile the Japanese navy, pushing south, struck at 
what has been called the Island Continent of Oceania, which 
stretches from Sumatra and Java on the west to the Solomons 
on the east—four thousand miles filled with thousands of 
islands, some of them larger than the Philippines and most 
of them containing rich supplies of the raw materials which 
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Japan needed for its industries. Here the American and 
British navies assembled all the ships they could, and in the 
third week of January American destroyers attacked a Jap- 
anese convoy in the Strait of Macassar and won a brilliant 
victory. But this first check to Japanese aggression was 
balanced by the disastrous defeat of a fleet under Dutch 
command off Java on February 27, which left the Netherlands 
East Indies open to Japanese invasion. By March 9g all the 
Netherlands East Indies had surrendered. 

The Japanese were then free to occupy all the large islands 
lying to the north of Australia and to set about the invasion 
of Australia itself from New Guinea, the island closest to it on 
the north. Although they bombed Port Darwin, they never 
reached Australia; for the Australians and Americans pushed 
them back over the mountain range to the north shore of 
New Guinea, where in July, 1944, they were utterly defeated. 
It was a naval battle, however, which definitely saved Aus- 
tralia from invasion, the battle of the Coral Sea, on May 7-8, 
a battle fought entirely by airplanes, the first major engage- 
ment in naval history in which surface ships did not exchange 
a single shot. The Japanese lost an airplane carrier, four 
cruisers and two destroyers, and had other ships heavily 
damaged. The chief loss on the American side was the giant 
airplane carrier Lexington. Although it was not a one-sided 
victory, it marked a change in the naval strategy of the Jap- 
anese in the South Pacific, where, from this time on, they 
fought cautiously and were more on the defensive. 

Then an event happened which changed the naval war in 
the Pacific. We had broken the Japanese code and learned 
that a great fleet was moving toward Midway and Hawaii. 
Warned in time, the American navy concentrated all its ships 
and brought in airplanes, even from Europe. For three days, 
from June 3 to 6, it attacked the Japanese in the vital naval 
battle of Midway, which resulted in the loss of four Japanese 
aircraft carriers, two heavy cruisers, three destroyers, three 
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transport ships, and two hundred and seventy-five aircraft, 
while many other ships were damaged. The American loss 
was slight, but included the carrier Yorktown. 

Two months after the naval victory at Midway, United 
States Marines landed on the tropical island of Guadalcanal, 
which had been seized by the Japanese in order to control 
the sea routes to Australia, one thousand miles to the south- 
east. The Japanese retaliated by an air attack upon the 
American fleet and sank four cruisers, leaving the troops on 
Guadalcanal perilously lacking in naval defense. The Marines, 
however, held the beachhead which they had won in spite of 
attacks from land, air, and sea. There was constant naval 
fighting, in which the Japanese lost more heavily than the 
Americans and finally suffered a decisive defeat in mid- 
November in what is called the Fifth Battle of the Solomons. 
The total score was now heavily in our favor; for in six 
months’ fighting the Japanese had lost 69 ships sunk and 
113 damaged. We had lost 21 vessels sunk and 23 damaged. 
The victory in the Solomons was the turning point in the naval 
war with Japan. 


THE ALEUTIANS 


In the southern seas the Japanese struck at the ocean route 
to Australia. In the North Pacific they attacked the land 
bridge to America formed by the Aleutian Islands, which 
stretch out from Alaska some nine hundred miles into Bering 
Sea. In early 1942 they bombed Dutch Harbor, at the eastern 
end of the chain, and captured the islands of Attu, Kiska, and 
Agattu, thus threatening a land advance upon Alaska. The 
United States countered by building a great motor road across 
northern Canada, the Alcan Highway, and by posting de- 
fensive troops along the coast and on some of the islands. 
In May, 1943, the Japanese were attacked by combined army, 
navy, and air forces, which were successful in capturing from 
the enemy all their posts but one. This exception was Kiska, 
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which fell without the firing of a shot on August 15. In the 
early part of February, 1944, airplanes based on the Aleutians 
began bombing the Japanese in the Kurile Islands, concen- 
trating on the great base of Paramushiro. 


THE BuRMA CAMPAIGN 


Meanwhile in China things were going from bad to worse. 
Already in December, 1941, a huge army of Japanese jungle 
fighters invaded southern Burma from Thailand and Indo- 
China in order to cut the Burma Road, which was China’s 
last means of connection with the outside world except for 
the dangerous five-hundred-mile airline from India over the 
“hump” of the Himalayas. The Japanese were attacked from 
the air by American volunteer flyers in the service of China, 
known as the Flying Tigers. These airmen, under the com- 
mand of General Chennault, had a long record of brilliant 
achievement against the Japanese invaders of China, and now 
they held back the Japanese advance for several weeks.* But 
in the spring of 1942 the Japanese took the seaport of Ran- 
goon; and, with supplies from the sea cut off and the Burma 
Road closed, General Stilwell, commanding the Chinese forces, 
was forced to retreat across Burma to India, an exploit of 
courage and endurance almost without parallel. General Stil- 
well himself, with dogged persistence, led the march through 
the jungle and, with the remnant of his troops, at last reached 
India. 

By the summer of 1942, therefore, the Japanese were al- 
ready counting upon the conquest of India, and for the next 
year the outlook of the British in that part of the world was 
dark indeed. It was not until the winter of 1943-10944 that 
a new road (first called the Ledo Road, then renamed the 
Stilwell Road in honor of General Stilwell) was built across 


‘They were finally absorbed into the American Army Air Forces in April, 
1942. 
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northern Burma, and General Stilwell’s men began to hack 
their way through the jungle, reénforced by a British contin- 
gent under General Wingate, who, training his men to “imitate 
Tarzan,” penetrated three hundred miles into Japanese posi- 
tions, cutting their communications and thus ending the plans 
of the Japanese for an invasion of India. The Burma cam- 
paign, which ended at last in May, 1945, was mainly a tri- 
umph of American engineering skill, with bulldozers slashing 
through the jungles to make roads and airports. But it was 
also a triumph of American and British jungle fighters. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


We have now reached the turning point in the history of the 
war. As we have already seen, the autumn of 1942 marked 
the end of the great German offensive, both in Russia and in 
Egypt. From early in November the Americans and British 
were ready for their first great joint effort, an attack which was 
to clear the Nazis out of the Mediterranean basin. On Novem- 
ber 8 a vast armada of eighty-five cargo ships and warships 
landed armies at Casablanca in Morocco and Oran in Algeria. 
There they encountered stiff resistance until three days later, 
when the French commander, Admiral Darlan, who had been 
won over by secret negotiations, ordered the capitulation of 
French West Africa. The Nazis in France countered this 
blow by occupying the entire country, but the crews of the 
French fleet scuttled most of their ships before the Germans 
could take them over. Some escaped to fight on the side of 
the Allies. On November 15 Admiral Darlan proclaimed a 
protectorate over all French North Africa and named General 
Giraud as commander in chief of the armed forces. There 
was much criticism in both England and the United States 
over the choice of Admiral Darlan, because he had been a 
notorious collaborator with the Germans; but President 
Roosevelt explained that the arrangement was “only a tem- 
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porary expedient, justified solely by the stress of battle.” On 
December 24 a French patriot assassinated Admiral Darlan 
in Algiers, and General Giraud became acting French ruler. 

The Allies meanwhile were racing toward the ports of Bi- 
zerte and Tunis, hoping to capture them before the Germans 
succeeded in destroying them or in reénforcing their garrisons. 
In the second week of February, however, they were held at 
Mateur. The Germans then struck with a powerful armored 
thrust through the Kasserine Pass, threatening to cut the 
Allied armies in two. The American troops, most of them raw 
recruits, stood their ground, however, after the first reverses, 
while Montgomery’s troops from the south and those of Pat- 
ton and Anderson from the north closed in on General Rom- 
mel’s hard-pressed army. The final offensive came on March 
21, when Montgomery’s troops swept around the German 
defense line in a flank movement and Rommel was forced to 
retreat to Tunis, where his army was cut to pieces and finally 
surrendered on May 11, 1943. The German invasion of Africa 
had ended in complete collapse. 

The next step, planned at the Trident Conference in Wash- 
ington in May, was the invasion of the European continent by 
way of Italy. An amphibious assault on Sicily was carried out 
early in July, during a gale which made landing difficult and 
blew the paratroopers off their designated route, leading to 


1In the rest of this story we shall follow the report of the United States Chief 
of Staff, General George Marshall, for the years 1943 to 1945. This document, 
entitled The Winning of the War in Europe and the Pacific, is itself an achieve- 
ment. General Marshall shares the ability of other great soldiers to write with 
clarity and precision, and his report has already been recognized as a classic in 
military literature. In it he has kept the code name used for each of the major 
plans of the General Staff. For example, the assault on North Africa was ‘'The 
Torch Assault”; the conference in Algiers which decided on the invasion of Italy 
was called “Trident Conference”; the code name for the invasion of northern 
France was “Operation Overlord”; that for the invasion of Sicily, “Operation 
Husky”; and that of southern France, “Operation Anvil.” The two final plans 
for the invasion of Japan, “Olympic” and “Coronet,” are described in Admiral 
Nimitz’s parallel report. 
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tragic losses among them from our own gunfire. However, 
within three hours after the assault, beachheads were estab- 
lished along one hundred miles of the southern Sicilian coast. 
British troops took Syracuse on the east, while American 
troops advanced to the northwest, capturing Palermo. There 
was stubborn fighting, however, for thirty-nine days before 
Sicily was finally conquered, at a cost of thirty thousand 
killed, wounded, and missing. The enemy, however, suffered 
one hundred and sixty-seven thousand casualties. 

This “Operation Husky” led King Victor Emmanuel to 
proclaim Mussolini’s resignation after twenty-one years of 
power, and Marshal Badoglio was appointed head of the 
government. Peace demonstrations among the Italian people 
were followed by the unconditional surrender of Italy, pub- 
lished September 8. The following day, on which the Italian 
fleet began its surrender, the British Eighth Army crossed the 
Strait of Messina into Calabria, and the United States Fifth 
Army under General Clark landed farther north on the beaches 
along the Gulf of Salerno. The story of the Italian campaign 
thus begun can best be followed by studying the maps from 
General Marshall’s report on pages 668-669. 

The Salerno landings of “Operation Avalanche” were 
strongly resisted by the Germans, who held the high ground 
commanding the beaches, and it was not until September 15 
that they were driven back by the joint action of the air forces, 
the navy, and the heroic troops who had dug in only a short 
distance from the sea. By this time the British army had 
come up from the south, and after a month’s more fighting 
the Germans were forced back north of Naples to a line about 
seventy-five miles south of Rome. Before leaving Naples the 
Germans ruined the great harbor, destroyed the water supply, 
and blew up and burned many public buildings, including the 
university. The shortage of shipping prevented adequate sup- 
plies from reaching our men in Italy, and winter brought 
heavy, chilling rains on the unpaved roads, turning them into 
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rivers of clinging mud. The Allied soldiers, however, kept 
inching ahead from one wet fox hole to another in bitter fight- 
ing over mountainous terrain where even the stream beds were 
mined. 

- In December they reached the entrance to the Cassino 
roadway, which leads through the mountains to Rome, and 
‘there met fanatical resistance by the reénforced German army. 
In January, 1944, a landing was made on the beaches of Anzio, 
northwest of Cassino, to try to cut the enemy’s line of supply; 
but it failed in its major purpose in spite of heavy losses both 
on the beach and at the Rapido River to the east. At Cassino 
itself the ancient Benedictine monastery which crowns the hill 
above the town was taken in February; but the Germans held 
still higher peaks of the Apennines, and it was not until the 
middle of May that the town of Cassino itself was taken. 
The Anzio garrison, which included an infantry division of 
Japanese-American citizens who fought with great bravery, 
broke out of its beachhead a few days later, and the whole 
army began a general attack, with the French troops in the 
Apennines and the British to the east. Finally, on June 4, 
1944, Rome itself fell without the firing of a shot, almost 
entirely unharmed except for bombing at the railway stations. 
. The Germans then hurriedly retrented one hundred and 
fifty miles north to the river Arno, destroying all but one of 
the bridges at Florence, in which street fighting damaged the 
art treasures. Beyond the Arno the Germans entrenched them- 
selves in the “Gothic Line,” which led across the Apennines 
to the Adriatic, dynamiting villages and turning the hills into 
traps where concentrated fire would meet any attacker. Des- 
perate fighting continued all through the winter of 1944-194 5; 
and it was not until April that the Allied advance made any 
important gains. By this time the Germans’ defeat in northern 
Europe made further defense weak and finally impossible, 
and on May 2, 1945, the commander of the German forces 
in northern Italy capitulated. 
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The war in Italy was discouragingly long-drawn-out, and 
the final victory was so overshadowed by those in the north 
of Europe that full credit has not been given to the army 
which fought its way up the mountainous length of Italy, an 
operation which had never before been accomplished in all 
the centuries of that historic land. It left the Italians, how- 
ever, with a ruined and impoverished country divided into 
bitterly antagonistic factions and with a world not sufficiently 
sympathetic with its sufferings. Mussolini and several of his 
associates were killed by mob violence, and others were ex- 
ecuted after trial. The king, however, continued his weak rule 
until succeeded by Crown Prince Humbert, an almost equally 
unpopular titular head of the Italian people. 


“OPERATION OVERLORD” 


At the “Trident Conference” at Washington, in May, 1943, 
“Operation Overlord” for the invasion of German-held France 
by way of Normandy was decided on, and at the ‘‘Sextant 
Conference,” held at Cairo and Teheran in November and 
December, General Eisenhower was appointed Supreme Allied 
Commander. Landing craft and other supplies were not ready 
until early June, though this left a very narrow weather 
safety margin. “Operation Anvil,” the attack on the south of 
France scheduled for the same time as “Operation Overlord,” 
was postponed for a short while so that the same landing craft 
could do double duty. 

Though direct preparation for the invasion of France began 
about three months before its actual date, long-term planning 
for the invasion dominated Allied thinking for many months. 
In August, 1943, only one American division was located in 
the United Kingdom, and our shipping was concentrated on 
meeting the demands of the Mediterranean theater. By 
“D-Day,” June 5, 1944, over two million men, of whom about 
one million and a half were Americans, as well as sixteen 
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million tons of supplies, were massed on the British Isles. The 
enormous task of transportation and administration involved 
was carried out with great efficiency. By a system of pre- 
shipping and storing, the Army Service Forces were able to 
have equipment distributed and waiting for each unit on its 
arrival in the British Isles. Within thirty days of debarkation, 
if not earlier, divisions were fully equipped and ready for 
action! 

Also vitally important in the preparatory stages was the 
air war over Germany, which came to a climax in February, 
1944, when the Luftwaffe tried to drive our day bombers from 
the skies over the industrial centers of Regensburg, Merse- 
burg, and Schweinfurt. The German air force never recovered 
from the crippling blows it suffered during this period. Suc- 
cessful raids on submarine yards and bases were followed by 
concentrated raids on aircraft and ball-bearing plants, air- 
dromes and communication lines, and on the industrial centers 
of the Ruhr and Rhineland. Late in the spring of 1944, 
synthetic-fuel plants and crude-oil refineries became the pri- 
mary targets. Revolutionary improvements in air technique 
made the Allied raids much more telling. With the develop- 
ment of radar, which was first used in the fall of 1943, all- 
weather bombing became a reality. Furthermore, the initia- 
tion of shuttle bombing, by which a plane would start from 
the United Kingdom, bomb enemy targets, and then fly on to . 
North Africa or Italy over quiet areas, increased the effective- 
ness of our planes. On June 2, 1944, shuttle flights were 
initiated between Italy and the U.S.S.R., and shortly there- 
after between the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 

Direct preparation for ‘the invasion began in March, 1944, 
with concentrated bombings which followed a detailed plan. 
Key bridges and rail centers were struck in order to isolate 
the western coast and hamper the shifting of reserves by the 
enemy. This isolation was a major factor in the success of 
the invasion, as it would have taken at least fifteen weeks for 
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the Allies to land as many divisions as the Germans had avail- 
able in Belgium and northern France. Furthermore, the bom- 
bardment was cleverly planned to deceive the Germans into 
expecting an attack in the Pas de Calais area and to draw 
away their attention from the Normandy coast. 


D-Day, JUNE 6, 1944 


D-Day was scheduled for June 5, 1944, but had to be post- 
poned until June 6 because the worst June gale in forty years 
suddenly arose in the Channel. This meant that the invasion 
boats which had already started out from distant points had 
to backtrack or return to overcrowded ports. On June 6 the 
sea was still rough; but General Eisenhower took-the heavy 
responsibility of ordering the attack, rather than risk a delay 
of several weeks until the tide and moon should provide 
another favorable moment. The landings were preceded by 
concentrated air bombardment, which reached its climax half 
an hour before ‘“‘H-hour,’’ when two thousand tons of bombs 
were sent down on the beaches, to blast open a path for our 
ground forces. At two in the morning of D-Day, Allied para- 
troopers, followed by gliders, made perilous descents in the 
dark into enemy territory, each group with a specific task, 
such as seizing a particular air field or dynamiting a designated 
enemy defense post. Many were killed before they landed; 
others were caught in cross fire upon landing. On the morning 
of June 6, 1944, at H-hour, which was set at six thirty a.m., 
the invasion armada of four thousand boats, supported by 
eleven thousand planes, made a successful landing. True to 
his earlier promise, Marshal Stalin sent his full forces into 
battle on the east. 

Thus the first step of “Operation Overlord” was taken. The 
coast of Normandy had been chosen after long study because 
the Germans were relatively weak in this area and because it 
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was an unlikely spot for attack. The lack of port facilities 
was partly made up for by the construction of two artificial 
harbors which were towed to the French coast from England. 
Nevertheless, the obstacles which faced our troops were for- 
midable and included rows of underwater obstacles which had 
to be blasted away by our engineers, mined beaches, and 
concrete pillboxes and emplacements which delivered a mur- 
derous cross fire. It was vitally important to establish as wide 
a beachhead as possible so that the landing forces would be 
out of range of the artillery which the Germans could bring 
up. There is nothing so vulnerable to artillery fire as a beach 
crammed with supplies and explosives. At sea the Americans 
and English had overwhelming artillery with a farther range 
than any guns which the Germans possessed. Among the 
six hundred American and British naval vessels massed off ° 
the coast was the Nevada, which had been burned to a hulk 
at Pearl Harbor and since completely repaired. Replacements 
were kept flowing in, and by the nightfall of D-Day five 
American divisions, with their tanks and artillery, were firmly 
established. By the second morning it was clear that the 
beachhead had been secured and that, according to General 
Marshall, “the greatest and longest step toward the destruc- 
tion of the German armies of the west had been taken. The 
‘crust’ of the German coastal defense system had been 
broken.’ 

The second phase of the campaign had two aims, the cap- 
ture of the important port of Cherbourg and the building up 


1Refer to the map of “Operation Overlord” for the broad outline of the 
movements we have just been discussing. You are looking at the European con- 
tinent from an angle which may be bewildering for a moment, as it is not the 
familiar north-south diagram of the orthodox geography book. Instead, you 
are looking at Europe from the perspective of one who is standing at an English 
Channel port and gazing at France. It is from this perspective that General 
Eisenhower planned his attacks. You can see how far apart the ports are 
from which the invasion armada started and the area on which the landings 
concentrated. 
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of sufficient forces and matériel to enable a break-out from 
the beachhead and a thrust toward Germany. The second aim 
depended in part on the successful accomplishment of the first. 
In June, Cherbourg fell after bitter and costly fighting, but 
the port was so badly damaged that it could be used only after 
extensive repairs. By July 1 other Allied forces had deepened 
the beachhead by advances of up to twenty miles in the area 
between Caen and Saint-L6 against increasingly stubborn re- 
sistance. Progress was extremely slow because of the fanatical 
resistance of the Germans and because of the nature of the 
country. In northwestern France the fields are surrounded 
on all sides by immense hedgerows, which are ancient earthen 
banks, waist-high, out of which grow roots, weeds, and trees, 
and which form natural barriers which the Germans exploited 
to the full. Thousands of small skirmishes took place in the 
very slow and dangerous process of digging out the enemy. 
The other factor which contributed to the slow progress of 
the army was the bad weather. We tend to think of our 
armies as mechanized and free from the difficulties which 
confronted commanders in earlier, less industrialized days. 
Yet even our armies are closely dependent on nonmechanical 
factors. We have already seen how the paratroopers in Sicily 
suffered from the gale, how the mud and rain interfered with 
fighting in Italy, and how the invasion of France had to be 
postponed for a day because of unfavorable weather. The 
influence of the weather remained strong throughout the war 
on all fronts, and it was the fog which, to a large degree, made 
it possible for the Germans to break through later in the 
Ardennes counteroffensive. Not only are the foot soldier and 
the tanks slowed down by bad weather, but the most modern 
of our weapons, the airplanes, cannot operate to full ad- 
vantage in fog or snow. 
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THE RECOVERY OF NORTHERN FRANCE 


By July 25, 1944, however, the weather had changed, and 
sufficient supplies had been landed to enable General Bradley 
to start the great offensive over northern France. Gigantic air 
armadas smashed at the enemy as Allied ground forces pur- 
sued the Germans with speed and determination. By August 6 
the Brittany peninsula, with its port of Brest, was cut off, 
isolating the bulk of four German divisions. The next move 
was to establish a southern flank along the river Loire, to 
protect our main forces heading east from an attack from the 
south. The Germans tried to cut across the line of the Amer- 
ican advance by driving to the coast at the eastern point of 
Brittany, but this thrust, on which they counted for victory, 
ended in defeat. On August 13 the Third Army swept around 
the southern flank of the German position in Normandy, 
toward Argentan. Simultaneously Canadian forces drove 
south from Caen toward Falaise; the pincers thus created 
formed what was known as the “Falaise pocket,” in which 
one hundred thousand enemy troops were captured, thou- 
sands killed or wounded, and other thousands thrown into 
disorder as they tried to escape toward the river Seine 
through a narrow corridor held open by desperate re- 
sistance. The Germans now realized that the battle of 
Normandy was lost and began a withdrawal beyond the 
Seine, while the United States Third Army raced toward that 
river with such speed that often it could be supplied only 
from the air. 

While this gigantic battle was being fought in northern 
France, the invasion of the Mediterranean coast (“Operation 
Anvil”) also was begun. On August 15, after much careful 
preparation, landings took place southwest of Cannes in ideal 
weather. In this campaign a large part was played by the 
French “underground” and also by a French army which, in 
the early days of the assault, captured the two large ports of 
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Marseille and Toulon. Although on the map (“Overlord”) 
it seems as though the armies followed one path, actually they 
' split into two forces, the main one going on west to the river 
Rhone before moving north, while a task force was sent di- 
rectly north through mountainous country to Grenoble and 
only then turned toward the Rhone. The two forces joined 
for the capture of Lyon on September 3. The Nazi armies 
barely escaped encirclement by a forced retreat to the fortress 
of Belfort, where they joined with the forces defending the 
Vosges mountains and the Rhine against the Americans and 
French. 

Meanwhile, on August 25, Paris had been taken by the 
French Armored Division of the First United States Army, 
helped by the French “underground” and by a spontaneous 
uprising of the citizens, who fought the Germans from behind 
barricades, with improvised weapons. Paris celebrated for 
three days—a celebration which reached its climax when 
General Eisenhower reviewed French, British, and American 
troops marching past the Arc de Triomphe. The main Ger- 
man army retreated rapidly along the very path of its in- 
vasion of 1940, through Belgium to the Meuse, but left large 
garrisons in the ports of Saint-Nazaire, Lorient, Brest, Dieppe, 
Le Havre, and Calais. Even when captured, these ports proved 
of little use, as they were heavily damaged. Nevertheless, 
temporary landing places had been established, and within 
three months after D-Day 2,086,000 Allied soldiers and 
3,446,000 tons of stores had been put ashore in France. “Op- 
eration Overlord” was properly named. There was nothing to 
compare with it in the history of war. On the eleventh of 
September the First Army crossed Luxembourg and entered 
Germany. One hundred days after the landings in Normandy 
the Allied armies stood along a two-hundred-and-fifty-mile 
front from Belgium to the Swiss border, poised for the in- 
vasion of Germany. General Eisenhower proclaimed to the 
German people: “We come as conquerors, but not as op- 
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pressors. . . . We shall overthrow the Nazi rule. . . . We 
shall eradicate the German militarism which has so often dis- 
rupted the peace of the world.” 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES 


The enemy had been kept constantly off balance by Allied 
advances. However, these advances had stretched our own sup- 
ply lines to the limit, and our marching columns had been sup- 
plied only by the full use of air transport and fast double-lane, 
one-way-track routes, such as the famous Red Ball Express 
from the Normandy beaches, and by other emergency meas- 
ures. The problems of logistics were now slowing down the 
advance of our armies. It was not until the end of November 
that the great inland seaport of Antwerp was safely in Allied 
hands, through heroic and terribly costly attacks by Cana- 
dians along the river Scheldt. Antwerp continued under the 
heavy fire of German rocket bombs, which fell at one time at 
the rate of one every twelve and a half minutes; but the 
service of supply never stopped. 

Since July 15 the Germans had been using these rocket 
bombs almost wholly against Britain. For eighty days the 
Germans launched V-1 weapons (Vergeltungswaffen, or ““ven- 
geance weapons”’) against London. Out of every hundred fly- 
ing bombs launched by the enemy during the Second Battle 
of Britain, twenty-nine, or two thousand three hundred in all, 
got through to the city. Soon after the V-1 attacks stopped, 
V-2 flying rockets were launched against London. These 
weapons travel faster than sound, through the stratosphere, 
and no public warning against them is possible. The barrage 
of long-range V-2 rockets ceased only when the Allied forces 
had overrun France and the Low Countries and captured the 
launching platforms. The casualty rate at Antwerp was so 
high that for a time abandoning the port was considered. 
However, it was found that twenty-five thousand tons of sup- 
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plies could be handled there daily in spite of the V weapons. 
The use of Antwerp made it unnecessary to spend precious 
man power and time in repairing the shattered Brittany ports, 
farther from the front. 

After the port situation was remedied, there still remained 
the problem of supply lines. Miracles were performed in the 
repairing and rebuilding of railroads, the operation of large, 
high-speed truck convoys, and the extension of fuel pipe lines 
from the ports to the forward areas. One of the remarkable 
operations of the war was known as “Pluto” and consisted in 
the laying of pipe lines under the waters of the English Chan- 
nel. These provided a simple way of supplying the motor 
fuel which a modern army needs if it is to move. From these 
pipe lines the oil was transported through flexible, specially 
prepared aboveground pipe lines directly to the front. At 
one time seventy miles of pipe were being laid down in one day. 

West of the Rhine, Germany’s last line of defense, the 
Siegfried Line, with its innumerable pillboxes and “‘dragon’s 
teeth” traps for tanks, now loomed along the line of the Allied 
advance, from Arnhem on the north to Saarbriicken on the 
south. In order to outflank this line of fortification a spec- 
tacular air-borne operation was launched on September 17 
and 18, during which thousands of planes and gliders dropped 
paratroopers in Holland, astride the Meuse, Waal, and Lower 
Rhine rivers, in the Eindhoven-Arnhem area. Two of the 
landings, at Eindhoven and Nijmegen, were successful; but 
the third, at Arnhem (see map, Battle of Germany), turned 
into a disaster, as the supporting ground forces were unable 
to reach the eight thousand “Red Devils” of the First British 
Air-borne Division. Surrounded by the Germans, the British 
were caught in a deadly cross fire from which they could find 
no shelter. It was impossible to bring in food and ammuni- 
tion; toward the end the men were shooting pistols at advanc- 
ing German tanks. On September 25 two thousand men of 
the original eight thousand slipped back to the Rhine and were 
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ferried to safety. The effort to turn the flank-across the Rhine 
had been a tragic failure. From now on, it had to be won by 
a frontal attack. 


AACHEN 


On October 21 Aachen, the first large German city to be 
taken, fell. Then, in mid-November, with more than three 
million troops in Europe, General Eisenhower launched a 
tremendous offensive with the object of penetrating the Sieg- 
fried Line and placing himself in a position to cross the 
Rhine. Bitter resistance and very bad weather made progress 
difficult; but the great fortress of Metz was taken, and the 
bloody Huertgen Forest east of Aachen was cleared, on the 
way to Cologne. 


THE “BATTLE OF THE BULGE” 


General Eisenhower was determined not to let the enemy 
recover from the blows which he had already delivered. In 
order to remain on the offensive despite a shortage of troops 
and supplies, the Allies were forced to spread their forces thin 
in certain sectors; for example, the seventy-five miles between 
Monschau and Trier were defended by only four divisions. 
It was here that the German armies made their last desperate 
push, the Ardennes counteroffensive.* Days of heavy fog gave 
the German general, Von Rundstedt, an opportunity to con- 
centrate forces secretly in a heavily forested area while our 
overwhelmingly superior air forces were grounded. On De- 
cember 16 the Germans attacked with twenty-four divisions, 
the main columns striking on a forty-mile front from, Prim. 
General Eisenhower immediately rushed all available reserves 
to strengthen the northern and southern flanks of the pene- 

1On the detailed map you can easily follow what happened. Before studying 
the counteroffensive, compare the small map with the map of the broad outlines 


of “Operation Overlord” so that you may have a clear conception of the rela- 
tionship of this fairly small, though bitter, operation to the large over-all plan. 
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From the Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff, U. S, Army, 1943-45 


ARDENNES COUNTEROFFENSIVE 


tration. British troops were ordered to defend the vital points 
of Liége and Namur, while the United States First Army bore 
down on the shoulder of the German salient from the north. 
The t1o1st Air-borne Division, reénforced by armor and ar- 
tillery, was sent in to hold the important road center of 
Bastogne, at the tip of the southern prong of the main German 
advance. Bastogne was the key to a large-scale advance, and 
the Germans knew it; by the twenty-second they had sur- 
rounded the town and were demanding its surrender, a demand 
which met the characteristically American reply of “Nuts!” 
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The tide of battle began to turn when the Third Army executed 
a brilliant maneuver which enabled it to shift from the offen- 
sive in the Saar, on the east, to a general attack in southern 
Luxembourg. After a steady advance northward the Third 
Army defended the southern shoulder of the salient at Echter- 
nach and also relieved the besieged garrison at Bastogne. The 
fog had lifted in the meanwhile, and our air forces struck at 
massed enemy columns. The temporary victory of the Ger- 
mans was turned into a defeat. At the height of their advance 
the Germans had penetrated fifty miles into our positions but 
were never able to dislodge our forces at the shoulders of the 
“bulge.” Had they been able to reach their primary objectives, 
Liége and possibly Antwerp, the Allied armies would have 
been in great peril; for vast stores were lying there, ready to 
supply the Allied attack. The “Battle of the Bulge” cost the 
Germans 220,000 men, 110,000 of whom were prisoners, and 
forced the withdrawal of some divisions from the Russian 
front. The Allied time-table had been delayed six weeks, but 
at a cost that Germany could not afford to pay. 


CROSSING THE RHINE 


By February 9 the Allies held a loosely defended line along 
the west bank of the southern Rhine, from Strasbourg to the 
Swiss border. By February 11 they had cleared the entire 
west bank of the Roer River behind Cologne. Heavy air 
attacks preceded the opening of the Rhine offensive, the details 
of which had been approved on February 12 at the Yalta con- 
ference. By the seventh of March the armies stood at the 
Rhine at many points and had captured the ruins of Cologne.t 
On the same day a task force of the First Army moved along 
the left bank of the Rhine through Bonn to the small town 
of Remagen and there made the miraculous discovery of an 


TAt this point consult your map on the Battle of Germany and you will be 
able to see what happened next. 
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intact bridge over the Rhine! Aware of the importance of 
this discovery, our soldiers, on their own initiative, secured 
the bridge. Later it was learned that the Germans had planned 
to blow it up only ten minutes after our forces had discon- 
nected the demolition charge. On the invitation of the German 
officer in charge the townspeople had even gathered to watch 
the great explosion. Instead, they saw the Americans capi- 
talize on a tremendous stroke of luck. In their attempt to 
bolster this area the Germans weakened their defenses else- 
where along the Rhine, and on March 24 the United States 
Ninth Army crossed the Rhine between Wesel and Duisburg, 
to the north of Cologne. Two parachute divisions also were 
dropped near Wesel. On the twenty-sixth of March the United 
States First Army broke out from Remagen southeast and 
raced along toward Frankfurt, while other units reached Mar- 
burg and Giessen by the twenty-eighth of March. The First 
Army then swung north to Kassel, while units of the Third 
Army crossed the Rhine at Mainz in order to reduce the 
German pocket there. Other units of the Third Army swung 
on toward Kassel and advanced in solid contact with the 
forward units of the First Army. These armies were now 
“executing a massive thrust to the northeast into the heart 
of Germany.” Meanwhile, in the sector of the Northern Army 
Group, under Field Marshal Montgomery, the United States 
Ninth Army advanced into the northeast section of the indus- 
trial Ruhr, while, farther north, British units broke through 
to Diilmen and, still farther north, into Holland on a thirty- 
mile front on the heels of a withdrawing enemy. During the 
last week of March the Rhine was crossed in the region of 
Gernsheim, Mannheim, and Germersheim (all indicated on 
the map). By the beginning of April, 1945, then, Allied forces 
had hurtled the barrier of the Rhine on a wide front extending 
from Holland in the north to Germersheim on the south, and 
our attacks were piercing relentlessly into all parts of the 
German homeland. 
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German resistance was crumbling fast, and only one major 
battle remained to be fought, that for the bombed remnants 
of the Ruhr. This campaign was the climax of Allied strategy. 
Eastward and westward from Kassel the encircling American 
armies sped, to meet on April 1 at Paderborn, thus fashion- 
ing around the Ruhr the greatest pocket ever drawn around 
enemy troops. The large encircled area was split up into two 
sections and methodically “mopped up” for eighteen days, 
during which three hundred thousand prisoners were taken. 
Yet this great victory in no way slowed down our major drives, 
which were moving swiftly along Hitler’s superhighways. At 
the center of the map, near the top, you will see the town of 
Torgau, on the river Elbe; here on April 25 the momentous 
meeting of Allied and Russian troops took place, without fan- 
fare, according to previous agreement. To the south the Third 
Army turned southeast toward Czechoslovakia and toward the 
Danube valley for a meeting with Soviet forces in Austria. To 
the north the British reached the Baltic on May 2 and made 
contact with the Russians at Wismar. 

Germany had been overcome by shattering blows from two 
fronts. On May 2 Berlin fell to the Red Army, and the whole 
Alpine redoubt collapsed. On May 5 all German forces in 
northwest Germany, Holland, and Denmark surrendered. 
Chaotic scenes followed, with two million soldiers giving up 
in the space of four days. On May 7, 1945, a small red school- 
house near Reims was the scene of the unconditional sur- 
render of all German forces simultaneously to the supreme 
command of the Red Army and to the supreme command of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces. 

The first objective of the global war, the liberation of 
Europe and the conquest of Germany, had been accomplished. 
There remained the task of subduing the Japanese aggressors, 
to which we now turn. 
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Hitler’s “fortress of Europe” had fallen; Japan’s war-won 
empire was to last a few months longer, but its end was 
nearer than most people thought. For instead of “island- 
hopping” (from one island to the next) over thousands of 
miles of ocean, the United States navy, army, and air power 
struck only at vital centers and then brought to the final on- 
slaught in Japan itself not only an invincible armada of 
bombers but the most terrible weapon in all history, the 
atomic bomb. 

By the spring of 1943 it was becoming clear that Japan had 
overreached itself in the southern Pacific. With so many 
islands occupied, it had to risk continual shipments of sup- ' 
plies, in spite of the danger from American airplanes. On 
March 1 these attacked a convoy in the Bismarck Sea and 
bombed and sank an estimated twenty-two ships, with fifteen 
thousand troops. The great Japanese naval base of Rabaul 
was also bombed, and many more ships were sunk. Then, in 
the summer of 1943, General MacArthur, whose headquarters 
had been in Australia, began an advance along the Solomon 
Islands, New Britain, and northern New Guinea, on the way 
back to the Philippines. These operations in the malaria- 
infested jungles, swamps, and forests were supported by air 
and sea power, undaunted by tropical storms. Through it all, 
Australian units fought side by side with Americans. By sheer 
endurance the advance was kept up unremittingly, so that by 
August, 1944, a year after the assault on the Solomons, Mac- 
Arthur’s forces were thirteen hundred miles nearer Japan and 
had cut off more than one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
of its troops beyond hope of rescue. 

Before the great exploit of Philippine liberation could be 
safely undertaken, however, the navy, under the supreme 
command of Admiral Nimitz, had to capture the outlying 
islands far to the east, which served as a protecting screen 
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for the Japanese. Most of these were coral atolls, surrounded 
by reefs, strongly defended by concrete pill boxes covering 
the landing places with heavy cross fire, or islands of volcanic 
dust, to be won only through the courage and endurance of 
the individual soldier. The gigantic task of clearing a way to 
Japan over and through these islands began in November, 
1943, at Tarawa and Makin in the Gilbert Islands, where the 
Marines and soldiers suffered such heavy losses as to bring 
to the whole nation a sobering sense of the terrible task ahead. 
But the atolls of Kwajalein and Eniwetok in the Marshalls 
were taken next, while Truk, the greatest of Japan’s naval 
bases in the Pacific, was bombed and by-passed on the way 
to the Mariana group of larger islands, where, in the summer 
of 1944, Saipan was taken, after heavy fighting, and then 
Guam and Tinian. From there the Superfortresses began to 
bombard the main Japanese island of Honshu. The outer 
ocean pathway to Japan was largely in our hands by February, 
1945, when Iwo Jima, only seven hundred and seventy-five 
miles from Honshu, was captured after a desperate battle 
lasting a month. 


LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


While Admiral Nimitz’s forces were clearing the enemy 
from the mid-Pacific they also turned west to blast the chief 
remaining island fortress east of the Philippines, Peleliu, which 
was occupied after heavy fighting. Then everything was ready 
for the return of MacArthur, whose army was convoyed to 
the Philippine island of Leyte on October 19, 1944. The mag- 
nitude of this joint operation staggers the imagination. Over 
two hundred thousand men were landed in one day, perhaps 
the greatest single landing operation in all history. There 
were two great fleets, one for the invasion, the other for its 
defense. The first one was composed of over six hundred and 
fifty assault ships, landing craft for tanks and infantry, and 
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other vessels; the other fleet, under Admiral Halsey, standing 
out to sea to guard against surprise, had a large task force 
of mighty airplane carriers. 

In less than three years after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
the American people had created the greatest sea power the - 
world had ever seen, and had rewon the empire of the Pacific. 
The student of history, as he contemplates the awe-inspiring 
spectacle of those October days on the east coast of the far-off 
Philippines while other fleets swept the seas thousands of miles 
to the north and south, should pause to think what tireless 
work, in mine and factory, what creative thought, and what 
skill of hand had made this miracle possible; and also what 
hidden sources of power there are in a free people. 

The conquest of Leyte proved decisive for the Philippines; 
for the Japanese chose to make their chief stand there and 
weakened the defensive force on Luzon by sending in their best 
troops from that island, without being able to check the Amer- 
ican advance. Equally decisive was the series of sea fights at 
the opening of the invasion. The Japanese hastily sent in 
their battle fleets from Singapore and the Chinese waters on 
the south and Formosa on the north. The southern fleet at- 
tempted to sail through Surigao Strait on the south, but was 
trapped and completely destroyed in a night battle. Some of 
the American ships in this engagement were repaired wrecks 
of Pearl Harbor. In the second battle the Formosa fleet was 
partly destroyed by air attack and forced to retreat. The 
third Japanese fleet of giant battleships came through San 
Bernardino Strait to the north of Leyte, and seemed about 
ready to destroy the American shipping offshore; but Halsey’s 
main force arrived in time, and the Japanese turned and fled, 
losing heavily. The battle was one of the most decisive in 
history. The Japanese navy had been fatally crippled, while 
our losses were relatively light. 

By the end of the year 1944 the Leyte campaign was over, 
with ninety thousand Japanese casualties, and General Mac- 
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Arthur turned to the conquest of Luzon. On January 9, 1945, 
one hundred thousand men were landed at Lingayen Gulf and 
made rapid progress south toward Manila, which other forces 
soon invaded from the south. The Filipino guerrillas had 
fought bravely throughout the whole war, and the population 
welcomed MacArthur’s men with enthusiasm. But the fleeing 
Japanese burned part of Manila and tortured and murdered 
with the greatest savagery. Their chief stronghold was in the 
mountainous northeastern district of the island, from which 
they were not entirely dislodged until months later. The Jap- 
anese general Yamashita was held responsible for the atrocities 
of his men, and after a fair trial was convicted and hanged as 
a war criminal. Thus ended the Japanese occupation of the 
Philippines. 


OKINAWA 


There remained but one more campaign before Japan sur- 
rendered. The island of Okinawa, which lies in Japan’s “front 
yard,” some three hundred and sixty miles southwest of the 
main islands, formed an ideal airplane outpost for the final 
attack upon Japan. It is a long, narrow island, with hills at 
each end, and was strongly fortified at the south. Its garrison 
was supposed to be about eighty thousand strong and fanati- 
cally bent on selling their lives dearly for their emperor. The 
landing proved delusively easy, but the defenses were strong 
in the lava soil and rock; and our losses were higher than in 
any other fighting with the Japanese. We suffered thirty-nine 
thousand casualties on land and in the supporting fleet. More- 
over, the island was so close to the mainland that “suicide” 
airmen, flying with bombs, destroyed or damaged over a hun- 
dred of our vessels in the waters around and made the prob- 
lem of supply difficult. But with dogged persistence the 
Marines and soldiers steadily mopped up field after field 
until the resistance ceased. The Japanese had lost one hun- 
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dred and nine thousand men, and almost eight thousand were 
taken prisoner. 

Plans were made ready for the invasion of the main islands 
of Japan, while the superbombers dropped their missiles of 
death with little opposition from the air. In one attack the 
last fighting remnants of the Japanese navy were destroyed, 
hiding in the Inland Sea. Munition factories and the chief 
cities, especially Tokyo, were heavily blasted and burned. 
But there was still an army of two million men to defend the 
“sacred” soil of Nippon, and it was feared that the invasion 
would be the worst of all the battles in the Pacific. The final 
battle never happened, however; for in place of invading 
troops a single terrible weapon was used to end the war, the 
atomic bomb. 


Tue Atomic Boms 


All through the war, scientists were busy discovering and 
inventing new and more powerful weapons, a deadly rivalry 
in which, even more than in the massing of huge armies, the 
war might be won or lost. There were many new devices and 
procedures, such as radar, which employs electronic waves 
echoed back from ships, submarines, or other objects to reveal 
their positions; vastly larger airplanes; new uses for rockets; 
the development of bacteriological warfare by sowing germs 
from the air; and many other things for both offense and de- 
fense. By the close of the war, radar-directed rocket planes 
could be guided to their exact target, and their range could 
soon be made accurate for thousands of miles. But far out- 
distancing all these new weapons was that which was first tried 
out in the New Mexico desert on July 16, 1945, the atomic 
bomb. As we shall see later (Chap. LIV), the principles of 
atomic energy were well known to physicists some years be- 


1Tm all, the superforts flew more than one hundred million miles in the attacks 
on Japan. 
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fore the war; but even the great scientists who first explored 
the atom, and realized what terrific power was locked in its 
nucleus, did not think that this energy could be released, or, 
if released, could be controlled. Yet this miracle was at last 
accomplished through the codperation of American, British, 
Canadian, Italian, Danish, and refugee German scientists 
working in American laboratories. The utmost secrecy was 
preserved as American industry built the factories necessary 
for the assemblage of this greatest of all sources of power 
into bombs. It was the unloosening of the forces which hold 
the world together, the launching of the kind of explosions 
which lie behind the heat and light of the sun and stars. This 
man-made miracle was at last made manifest in the desert of 
New Mexico, at the flash of the exploding bomb, when the 
raging mass of dust from the melted sand and rock swept 
upward forty thousand feet to the stratosphere. 

This most terrible weapon of all time, the atomic bomb, was 
still kept secret until, on August 6, 1945, it was dropped from 
a single plane on the unsuspecting Japanese city of Hiroshima. 
Although it was exploded high in the air, it literally burned or 
blew to pieces a city of three hundred thousand, so that 
60 per cent of it was utterly destroyed. Again, on August 9, 
another and still more powerful bomb was dropped on the 
great industrial city of Nagasaki. Only miles of rubble were 
left of its thirteen factories engaged in war industries. Not 
only the Japanese but the whole world was stunned at these 
incredible events. The science of warfare had now reached a 
stage that endangered the very existence of all mankind unless 
it could be kept under control. A single bomb was the equiva- 
lent of four hundred freight cars filled with T.N.T., which 
had been the strongest explosive of the First World War; and 
science was only just beginning to show its terrible power in 
pioneering experiments which could be improved upon in the 
future. 

We shall deal with some of these possibilities in a later chap- 
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ter. Here we have only to record the closing days of the 
Japanese war. Two days after the destruction of Hiroshima, 
on August 8, Soviet Russia declared war on Japan, in accord- 
ance with a promise by Stalin at the Yalta conference; and 
Soviet troops quickly overran northern Manchuria. But Japan 
did not wait for any further decision in the field, although it 
still had great armies in China. On August ro it accepted the 
terms of unconditional surrender laid down at the Potsdam 
conference in July. The surrender of Japan would certainly 
have come about if there had been no atomic bomb, but there 
is no doubt that the bomb was in itself an invincible instru- 
ment of victory. The formal ceremony took place on the 
deck of the Pacific Fleet flagship Missouri in the harbor of 
Tokyo, and was radioed to all the world. Not only had 
General MacArthur come back to the Philippines but he 
had come to Japan itself. There he was to dictate to the 
Japanese, and to Emperor Hirohito, the conditions of a stern 
but not vindictive peace, with justice for all. 

The greatest war in history had come to a close. But vic- 
tory in battle was not enough. The peace so hardly won had 
to be guaranteed and made lasting. A successor of the League 
of Nations had to be created... We now shall see how this 
was done. 


CHAPTER? XEITEH 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
RoosEVELT’s ““Goop NEIGHBOR” PoLicy 


Throughout the early years of his term of office President 
Roosevelt yielded to the strong isolationist movement in the 
United States, although personally convinced of the need for 
a League of Nations and for United States membership in it. 
His most important policy in international affairs was that of 
the “good neighbor” with reference to Latin America, an 
effort to make inter-American relations more cooperative and 
less hampered by the fear of the power of the United States. 
This policy was by no means new, but in it, brilliantly 
seconded by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Roosevelt had 
great success. 

The results were apparent when, on the outbreak of war 
in Europe, hemispheric solidarity was asserted at a conference 
of twenty-one American states meeting at Panama City in 
October, 1939. The Declaration of Panama proclaimed a 
rather fantastic neutrality zone in the Atlantic Ocean, ex- 
tending hundreds of miles eastward from the coast to a line 
drawn from Canada to the easternmost point of Brazil. No 
arrangements, however, were made to police this area of the 
Atlantic, and when the Nazi armies overran France in June, 
1940, thus acquiring submarine bases on the Atlantic, Secre- 
tary Hull sent notes to Germany and Italy that the United 
States would not recognize the transfer of any territory in 
the Americas to a non-American power, a reaffirmation of 
the Monroe Doctrine and of the nonrecognition of territorial 

702 
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conquest. To strengthen their ties in the great crisis, the 
twenty-one American republics met again at Havana in July, 
1940, and formally accepted the United States proposals.’ 

Meanwhile public opinion in the United States had become 
aware of the extent to which the defense of the Monroe Doc- 
trine had depended upon British sea power in the Atlantic, in 
view of the fact that the United States had to patrol the 
Pacific Ocean as well as the Atlantic, and had only a one- 
ocean navy for the two oceans. We have seen how the Roose- 
velt administration had helped Britain with both ships and 
supplies and had cooperated with Canada as a measure of 
defense for the United States itself. Throughout the year 1941 
President Roosevelt became more and more outspoken in sup- 
port of not only Great Britain but the “governments in exile” 
which had taken refuge in London.’ This was as far as the 
United States could go until the Neutrality Act was repealed 
in November, 1941. Immediately after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, however, the Roosevelt administration set about 
transforming the alliance against the Axis Powers into an 
organization which would protect peace-loving nations not 
only against the Axis but against any future aggression. 

The first formal step was taken on January 1 and 2, 1942, 
when twenty-six nations signed at Washington the “Declara- 


1At the first Conference of American States, held in Washington in 1890, 
Secretary of State Blaine had accepted this principle of the nonrecognition of 
territorial conquest, a principle which played some part in the development of 
international law in Latin America. It was revived in Washington in 1932 by 
Secretary of State Stimson when he notified Japan and China that the United 
States “does not intend to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to the covenants and obligations of 
the Pact of Paris.” 

2This agreement, however, did not come into force until February, 1942, when 
fourteen states had ratified it. In the meantime (August, 1940) President Roose- 
velt created a special agency in the United States government for relations with 
Latin-American republics, under Nelson A. Rockefeller, who became Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs. 

3These were Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, _ 
Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
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tion of the United Nations,”? under which new name the na- 
tions at war with the Axis Powers subscribed to the Atlantic 
Charter as a “common program of purposes and principles” 
and pledged themselves to employ all their resources to the 
defeat of the Axis and not to make a separate peace. This 
program was widely acclaimed in all the countries of the 
United Nations and especially in the United States. We have 
already traced its fulfillment in the military sphere. We have 
now to turn to the way in which it became the basis of a world 
organization for permanent peace. 


SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: ROOSEVELT’S 
METHOD 


There are two ways of building a world organization. One 
is to make it according to a great architectural design, leaving 
to the future the problems of its use under the changing cir- 
cumstances which cannot be foreseen when the institution is 
created. That was Woodrow Wilson’s method, in the creation 
of the League of Nations. While its foundations rested in 
history, its structure was a challenge to faith and to the moral 
order of the world. President Roosevelt’s method was differ- 
ent. He was no less anxious than Wilson to build a structure 
of enduring peace; but he set about it more like an engineer 
than an architect, providing instruments for the economic as 
well as the political forces in the life of nations. He thought, 
therefore, more in terms of functions and less in terms of the 
framework of an organization. His method was more practical 

1The twenty-six original signatories of this declaration were the United 
States, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, the Union of South Africa, and 
Yugoslavia. By January, 1043, these were joined, in chronological order, by 
Mexico, the Commonwealth of the Philippines, Brazil, Ethiopia, and Iraq. The 


Latin-American members of the United Nations had declared war on Germany 
immediately after the United States. 
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than Wilson’s, but it lacked the power to strike the imagina- 
tion or offer the inspiration of its inherent greatness. The 
result was that the United States responded to Wilson’s call 
with the ardor of crusaders, and then was disillusioned when 
the design failed to measure up to the extravagant expecta- 
tions which had greeted it. Roosevelt had Wilson’s fate in 
mind as he set about the creation of a United Nations or- 
ganization in place of the League of Nations. He left to the 
last the central problems of war and peace with which Wilson 
had begun, and proceeded to set up a number of separate 
bodies to deal with special subjects. He also delayed action 
on any of these for more than a year after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor so as to concentrate entirely upon the war itself. 
This cautious method was carried to the extreme, with the 
result that many thousands in the vast armies drafted to fight 
in Europe and Asia lacked the inspiration of a great and noble 
purpose. 


FAO 


The first of these bodies was the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), which was set up as the result of an 
international conference, composed largely of scientific ex- 
perts, held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in June, 1943. So anxious 
was the President not to invite criticism at the start that the 
meeting was not open to the public. This caution, however, 
was unnecessary, because there was practically no opposition 
to the purpose of the conference, which was long-range plan- 
ning for the future. The conference recommended the creation 
of a permanent body to deal with problems of food supply 
on the basis of the needs of both agricultural producing coun- 
tries and those importing most of their food supply from 
abroad. This body (the FAO) held its first meeting in Quebec 
in October, 1945. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
was designed as a part of normal peace-time international 
relations. 
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The immediate needs of the starving peoples of Europe and 
Asia who were victims of the war were to be met by another 
organization, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA). This was an emergency organiza- 
tion, working like the Red Cross, although with much wider 
activities. The devastated areas were to receive not only food, 
fuel, shelter, and medical supplies but the seeds, fertilizer, 
raw materials, and machinery necessary for reviving farming 
and industry, as well as the bare essentials for livelihood and 
the care and education of children. UNRRA was created at 
a conference of forty-four nations in Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1943. It is governed by a council, composed of one rep- 
resentative from each member government, and a small central 
committee. The first Director-General, appointed by the coun- 
cil, was Herbert H. Lehman, formerly governor of New York 
State. The operations of UNRRA were to begin at once and 
to follow in the track of the victorious Allied armies. It did not, 
however, receive adequate supplies, and until the war was over 
was hampered by the fact that shipping space was comman- 
deered for the transport of men and supplies for war purposes. 
In addition, it encountered difficulties in the territory occupied 
by the Soviet armies. Although handicapped by these limita- 
tions, it brought to the stricken peoples of Europe a measure 
of relief which otherwise would have been wholly lacking. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Turning back once more from this temporary body, created 
to deal with an emergency, to the permanent organizations of 
the United Nations, we come upon the most disputed section 
of all of President Roosevelt’s plans, that prepared by the 
Treasury Department to deal with international monetary and 
financial problems. Unless these could be solved by inter- 
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national agreement, there would be grave danger that after 
the Second World War the whole world would suffer from an 
even greater depression than that which followed inflation 
after the First World War. Business is based largely upon 
credit, by which capital is made available, through banks or 
governments, to stimulate enterprise. But credit is also debt; 
and if nations have not sufficient resources to meet their pay- 
ments, their money sinks in value. Moreover, the financial 
failure of any one country injures the others with which it 
has dealings or which have investments in it. The result is 
that they tend to lose confidence in it; and if this becomes 
serious, there is a “flight of capital” from the debtor country 
as people both at home and abroad try to rescue their savings 
or investments from a financial collapse. 

It was seen that the only way to prevent these things from 
happening would be to have an international agreement for 
stabilizing the value of a nation’s currency in terms of those 
of its neighbors. This would involve setting up a world or- 
ganization provided with sufficient funds to help a nation in 
financial difficulties so that the purchasing power of its money 
abroad would not fluctuate beyond the ordinary limits of day- 
to-day business. Before the First World War there had been 
no great need of an international organization to deal with 
these matters, because from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the international bankers were able to settle their ac- 
counts by the use of gold, looking to London as the chief 
clearing center for finance. But the gold standard proved in- 
adequate to deal with the enormous extension of credit and the 
inflation following the First World War. The result had been 
the accumulation of most of the gold supply of the world, some 
twenty-one billion dollars, by the United States, where it was 
hidden away in the vaults of Fort Knox, Tennessee.’ 


1Some of this gold was used during the Second World War for purchases in 
Africa, Asia, and other parts of the world where paper money or credit could 
not be used to advantage. 
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A wholly new approach was necessary, and American and 
British specialists, meeting in a conference at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, in July, 1944, proposed to establish an “in- 
ternational monetary fund” to provide an orderly method for 
the exchange of money between member countries so as to 
avoid extreme depression on the part of any one of them. The 
fund was intended as a guarantee against unsound financial 
conditions and thus was “‘to facilitate expansion and balanced 
growth of international trade.” Alongside the fund, which 
was an insurance against emergencies, the Bretton Woods 
conference proposed an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development to oversee long-range international 
investments. It would not compete with private investors, but, 
having a capital of ten billion dollars, would be in a position 
to aid sound business arrangements on a scale beyond the 
means of any private or national funds. It would examine in 
the way banks do the condition of countries demanding credit 
and would thus help to establish sound business methods the 
world over. 

Congress was slow to adopt the plan for the fund and the 
bank, because the United States, as the richest country in the 
world, would have to make the heaviest contribution toward 
the capital of each. Bankers were especially opposed to the 
fund, because, as they said, insufficient attention was paid 
to the way in which a country might become insolvent by 
living beyond its means. They also pointed out that money 
is only a symbol of wealth and that the only sound way to 
improve conditions of life everywhere is to produce and ex- 
change more goods for more people to use. Therefore, along 
with the stabilization of money, there should be increased 
commerce among nations to stimulate manufacturers at home. 

This emphasis upon building up a world market for the 
things we make had long been the chief interest of Secretary 
Cordell Hull, whose reciprocal-trade agreements had lowered 
the tariff barriers for a number of nations. Hull’s final victory 
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after his long tenure of office was the renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act by which the United States continued and 
strengthened this policy. All these efforts at sound economic 
policies depended, however, upon the economic recovery of 
the greatest trading nation in the world, Great Britain. With- 
out recovery of its commerce and foreign investment Britain 
would be faced with bankruptcy and even with starvation. 
Therefore the first practical step in reéstablishing world trade 
and industry would be cooperation with Great Britain. Unless 
this could be done, all international economic relations would 
so deteriorate as to bring calamity to other peoples also. There 
was an added argument for this cooperation in the fact that 
Great Britain’s losses had been incurred not only for its own 
defense but for that of all free nations everywhere. 


PLANNING THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


None of the organizations outlined in the preceding section 
had been provided for in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. They all lie in the field of economics, which the makers 
of the Covenant largely overlooked, concentrating as they did 
upon the problem of security, President Roosevelt, also, was 
keenly aware of the fact that so long as nations live under the 
threat of war they cannot develop their economic and social 
life to the full. As early as the spring of 1942 the State De- 
partment therefore set up a small committee to plan an inter- 
national political organization which would be strong enough to 
achieve all that the League had been expected to accomplish. 

The plan which was drafted by this committee became 
the basis of the political structure of the United Nations 
(UN).* As in the League of Nations, there were to be two 


1This committee, of which the author was a member, met under the chair- 
manship of Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, to whose energetic guidance 
the subsequent plans owed much. President Roosevelt himself was responsible 
for the name “United Nations.” 
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main bodies, a Security Council and an Assembly. The Se- 
curity Council was to be an executive body concerned pri- 
marily with preventing war or the threat of war. As this might 
call for armed force to suppress an aggressor, it was decided 
that action should be taken by the Council only when all the 
Great Powers agreed to it. This “rule of unanimity” had been 
the procedure in all international conferences of sovereign 
states, because no nation had been willing to surrender to 
other nations decisions on questions of vital interest, involving 
the life and death of its citizens. It was now proposed to 
modify this rule of diplomacy with reference to all but the 
five Great Powers, because both world wars had shown that 
the small nations had in any case no freedom of judgment 
when the Great Powers went to war. The “unanimity rule” 
made it possible for any one Great Power to block action; but 
the State Department planners agreed that it would be better 
to have a possible veto by a Great Power clearly stated before- 
hand than to have a Great Power withhold cooperation after 
police action against an aggressor had begun. 

To compensate for this privilege of the veto given to the 
Great Powers, the General Assembly, in which every nation, 
great or small, had an equal voice, was to be responsible for 
formulating the principles guiding the ordinary relations of 
one nation with another. It could not pass laws, because the 
United Nations organization is not a superstate; but it could 
make recommendations to the nations, with very precise 
directions indicating just how it would be best to proceed. 
The experience of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization had shown that these recom- 
mendations were likely to be adopted by all forward-looking 
nations if there was strong enough support for them in the 
General Assembly. On the other hand, if public opinion within 
a nation were opposed to the proposals of the United Nations, 
there would be no sure way to enforce them. The fundamental 
principle of the State Department plan was therefore like that 
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of the League of Nations: it recognized the sovereignty of 
states, while the states, in turn, recognized the right of the 
United Nations to propose measures for the good of all and to 
block, “by force if necessary,” the resort to war by any nation, 
whether a member or not. It should be added that this 
State Department plan did not include either the economic 
organizations outlined above or the statute of a World Court, 
which was later drafted by a commission of jurists on the 
lines of the Permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague. 

The first official announcement that there would be a 
United Nations organization was contained in a Joint Four- 
Nation Declaration issued at the Moscow conference (Oc- 
tober, 1943) of the foreign ministers of the United States 
(Cordell Hull), Great Britain (Anthony Eden), and Soviet 
Russia (V. M. Molotoff).* Article IV of this declaration stated 
“that they recognize the necessity of establishing, at the 
earliest practicable date, a general international organization 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving States and open to membership by all such States, large 
or small, for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

In fulfillment of this promise, a year later, in October, 1944, 
under the presidency of Edward J. Stettinius, Jr., who had 
succeeded Cordell Hull as Secretary of State, a preliminary 
international conference was held in the mansion of Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, at Washington, to reach an agreement upon a con- 
stitution for the United Nations.” The Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals followed the general line of the State Department 
plan. They provided for a Security Council of eleven mem- 

1The Chinese ambassador, Foo Ping-sheung, signed the Moscow Declaration 
for his government at the invitation of the representatives of the Big Three. 

2The official record of that conference was confused, because Russia, on ac- 
count of its neutrality in the war with Japan, refused to meet with China. 


Therefore there were two successive conferences of three powers each, although 
there were only four powers participating. Finally all agreed upon one text, 
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bers. The representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., China, and France should have per- 
manent seats. The General Assembly should elect six states 
to fill the nonpermanent seats for a two-year term, three 
retiring each year. No final decision was reached, however, 
as to the method of voting in the Council. 

An important new body was added to the Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, designed to oversee the work 
of the special organizations devoted to economic, social, and 
humanitarian matters and “promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” This last phrase carried the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals beyond the traditional limits of 
diplomacy, which had always carefully avoided dealing with 
the internal affairs of any nation. Its insertion in the program 
of the UN was due to the fact that one of the chief aims 
of the United Nations in the war had been the suppression of 
Axis tyranny. 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan was accepted in principle at the 
conference which Roosevelt and Churchill held with Stalin at 
Yalta, in the Crimea, in February, 1945, and the method of 
voting in the Security Council was agreed upon. Each member 
of the Council should have one vote; but, except on questions 
of procedure, decisions could not be taken without the affirma- 
tive vote of all the permanent members. Any nation which 
was party to a dispute should abstain from voting on it. Sec- 
retary Stettinius explained the decision of the Yalta confer- 
ence to mean that a distinction was drawn, so far as voting 
was concerned, between the “quasi-judicial function” of the 
Council in promoting the pacific settlement of disputes and 
its “political function” in taking action for the maintenance 
of peace and security. This distinction, however, became a 
matter of dispute at the San Francisco conference. 

From Yalta, Secretary Stettinius flew directly to Mexico 
City, where, in the old palace of Chapultepec, a conference 
of the Latin-American states had been called to consider the 
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Dumbarton Oaks proposals. This conference reaffirmed the 
pledges taken in previous inter-American conferences to settle 
all international disputes by pacific means, and joined in an 
acceptance of the general principles of the plan for the United 
Nations. 

Finally, in June, 1945, all the United Nations assembled in 
a conference at San Francisco, upon the invitation of the 
United States government, to draft a final charter for the new 
world organization. This conference finally adopted the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, which, after ratification by twenty- 
nine states, including the Great Powers, became the public 
law of the world on October 24, 1945. This event, and the 
document which it produced, demand careful study. 


THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The final scene in this great drama of the organization of 
peace was properly laid in one of the world’s most beautiful 
cities, San Francisco, which looks out from its high hills over 
the Golden Gate, through which passes the commerce with 
the Orient. While the conference was meeting, the delegates 
could look down into the harbor, where the battleships and 
convoys of munition ships were ceaselessly taking on cargo 
or moving out for the war with Japan. For those coming from 
the European war front it was an impressive reminder of the 
far reach of global war. The final battles of the war in Europe 
also were being fought while the conference was meeting, and 
there were those who feared that these great military events 
might distort the outlook of the conference assembled to plan 
for an organization of enduring peace. On the contrary, the 
one effect of the ever-present consciousness of the war was to 
make the work of the conference more realistic and practical 
than might have been the case in a conference meeting in 
time of peace. Throughout the conference the delegates never 
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acted as mere agents of the governments which had sent them 
there. They were constantly aware of the fact that the struc- 
ture of peace must be more than an agreement of govern- 
ments—that unless the Charter embodied the will of the 
people themselves it could offer no lasting guarantee of either 
peace or welfare. 

This fact gives added meaning to the opening words of the 
preamble, words adapted from the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The opening words are “We, the 
people of the United Nations,” instead of “The High Con- 
tracting Parties,’ as is the customary formula of treaties, 
which was even copied in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. But preambles may be mere phrases. The real test of 
the far-reaching significance of this challenge to routine di- 
plomacy lies in the body of the Charter. 

The Charter covers three great fields: security, welfare, and 
justice. In each field the technique is different. The problem 
of security involves police action and the threat or use of 
force; welfare involves the creation of machinery for codpera- 
tion; justice finds expression in court procedure and the law. 
While these fields overlap to a large extent, progress is pos- 
sible only through the development of the pertinent technique 
best suited for each one, and that is what the Charter of the 
United Nations seeks to provide. 


THE SEcuRITY COUNCIL 


The field upon which most attention is now concentrated is 
naturally that of security, the problems of peace and war. It 
could not be otherwise at the close of the Second World War, 
nor indeed at any time; for peace is a necessary condition for 
welfare and justice, and the fundamental lesson which all 
nations have now learned is that the prevention of war is pri- 
marily a matter of the Great Powers. Therefore the Charter 
left the enforcement of peace largely in the hands of the 
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Security Council, composed of the five Great Powers as per- 
manent members and six others. It also adopted the method 
of voting decided upon at Yalta (see above). 

There was no strong objection in the conference to permit- 
ting the Great Powers to have a veto over the actual use of 
force to suppress an aggressor. But Soviet Russia insisted 
that the Great Powers should also have a veto over any 
proposal of the United Nations to investigate alleged war- 
like preparations within a nation or any other evidence 
that it was planning aggression. This was a step backward 
from the technique of the League of Nations; for investiga- 
tion on the spot was the one device to which the Council of 
the League had resorted when war was threatening in the 
Balkans or Manchuria. The U.S.S.R., however, was adamant 
upon this point and therefore gained it. The reason for its 
insistence was well understood, although it was never ex- 
pressed in the conference. Throughout its history it had fol- 
lowed a policy of secrecy as a matter of self-defense, and it owed 
its victory over Germany largely to the fact that Germany had 
been kept ignorant of the real condition of Russian armament. 
There was the additional fact that the U.S.S.R., as a Com- 
munist state, was suspicious that the other nations might 
“gang up” against it; for it was the only member of the 
League of Nations that had been expelled, although other 
members had been equally guilty of aggression. Its suspicion 
of possible unfair treatment was not allayed during the con- 
ference; for the friendly assurances of the other governments 
were offset by articles in irresponsible newspapers which con- 
tinued to talk about Russia as though it were an enemy rather 
than an ally. Never were the difficulties of public diplomacy 
more clearly seen than in this failure to reach agreement on 
so vital a matter. 

It would be wholly wrong, however, to place all emphasis 
upon the police measures of the Charter for the suppression of 
aggression. Fully as important, if not more so, were the pro- 
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visions for the pacific settlement of disputes. The parties to 
any dispute which seemed likely to endanger international 
peace were bound first of all to ‘seek a solution by negotiation, 
enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
ment, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice,” and the Security Council 
could “call upon the parties to settle their disputes by such 
means.” Moreover, the Council could intervene at any stage 
to “recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjust- 
ment’’; and in case any or all of these measures should fail, the 
parties were obliged to refer the matter to the Security Coun- 
cil, which had final authority to take any necessary action to 
prevent resort to war. Never before had the pathway to peace 
been so clearly defined. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


While the Security Council, as the name indicates, was 
planned to preserve peace in emergencies and to settle dis- 
putes which might become dangerous, the General Assembly 
is the central body of the United Nations organization. It is 
composed of all nations on an equal footing. This democratic 
body is not, however, a world legislature but, as in the plans 
outlined above, can only make recommendations. These, how- 
ever, would have great weight if supported by a large majority 
of the nations. 

The functions and powers of the General Assembly are very 
wide. It “may discuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the .. . Charter . . . including the principles governing 
disarmament and the regulation of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principles to the mem- 
bers or to the Security Council or to both.” It may discuss 
also any questions relating to peace and security brought be- 
fore it by any nation whether a member of the organization 
or not, and may call the attention of the Security Council to 
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any situation which in its opinion might cause war. Thus the 
functions of the Assembly cover practically all international 
problems; but it lacks the sovereign power of decision, which 
the nations reserved to themselves. We shall see how impor- 
tant these provisions were to ‘prove when the United Nations 
came to deal with the problem of atomic energy. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CoOPERATION 


Alongside the pressing problems of security, the economic 
_and social welfare of nations reaches more widely and more 
intimately into the lives of men and women everywhere. It is 
in this field that the real strength of a world community is to 
be found. The United Nations organization therefore under- 
took to promote higher standards of living and full employ- 
ment, better conditions of health, improved cultural and 
educational cooperation, and “universal respect for and ob- 
servation of human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” To carry out 
this far-reaching program, “specialized agencies” were set up 
like those which had developed under the League of Nations 
for dealing with labor conditions (ILO), international com- 
munications, the suppression of traffic in drugs, and the like. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


To enable the Assembly to carry out these far-reaching re- 
forms, an Economic and Social Council was erected, consisting 
of eighteen members elected by the Assembly and having 
power to make recommendations not only to the Assembly 
but directly to the governments concerned. This Economic 
and Social Council, like the Assembly, can only make recom- 
mendations or draft treaties for the Assembly to consider. It 
may, however, reach beyond all this official framework to con- 
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sult with private organizations in various countries, such as, 
for example, national or international economic, educational, 
scientific, and other nongovernmental bodies dealing with any 
of these great special fields of human interest. 

In these provisions lying outside the field of politics the San 
Francisco conference laid the foundations of an enduring 
structure for the community of nations. The world of busi- 
ness, like that of science or of morals, is not limited by na- 
tional or strategic frontiers. Human welfare is a world prob- 
lem, and the San Francisco conference for the first time gave 
it the official sanction of the governments of the United 
Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


This interest in human welfare was especially applied where 
it was needed most, in the erection of an international trustee- 
ship system to look after the welfare of non-self-governing 
peoples. Under the Trusteeship Council a system of inter- 
national supervision was established to take over the terri- 
tories formerly held as mandates under the League of Nations 
and those detached from enemy states as a result of the war, 
as well as other territories voluntarily placed under the sys- 
tem by other governments. 

The application of this principle of trusteeship was espe- 
cially difficult for the United States, because its army and 
navy needed to keep some strategic bases in the islands of the 
Pacific which they had taken from the Japanese. There were 
similar problems for other nations in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere. The solution which was accepted at San Francisco 
was to place the control of the strategic areas under the 
Security Council, and the welfare of the natives under the 
Trusteeship Council, which was responsible to the Assembly.’ 


1It was a suggestion of an unofficial body, the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace. 
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This solution of the problem of the United States was the last 
decision made by President Roosevelt, only two hours before 
his death, on April 12. But its practical application is not easy 
and will take time to work out. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


We come now to the last of the three great divisions of 
the UN—namely, justice. While the delegates were already 
gathering for the San Francisco conference, an international 
conference of jurists was held at the State Department in 
Washington to draft a statute for “the International Court of 
Justice.” It followed with but little change the statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague. The 
change in name indicates that the new court might have a 
wider scope than the former one and might ultimately become 
something like a supreme court for the United Nations. Its 
jurisdiction covers, in addition to interpretations of treaties 
and international law, all cases which the nations may refer 
to it and all matters provided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations or any treaties. The extension of the Charter over 
the field of economic and social relations and the interplay of 
the various specialized bodies of the UN will inevitably re- 
sult in enlarging the jurisdiction of the international tribunal. 
Its chief function, however, would be, like that of the World 
Court, the maintenance of the good faith of nations in the 
fulfillment of their treaty obligations. The path leading to the 
Second World War had been by way of Germany’s violation 
of its treaties. We have seen how the forcible recovery of the 
Rhineland was a violation of the Treaty of Locarno and how 
each successive step in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
had strained the international legal structure of the European 
state system until finally, too late, its defenders came to its 
rescue under the most unfavorable conditions possible. No 
greater mistake could be made, however, than to conclude 
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from this tragic page of history, or from the nature of the war 
which followed, that international law is no longer important 
or valid. On the contrary, it must be strengthened and re- 
formed as the safeguard for those stable relations between 
nations which are necessary for their prosperity. There is now 
once more a World Court as the keystone in the arch of inter- 
national law and order. 


THE SECRETARY AND STAFF 


This outline of the working provisions of the Charter would 
be incomplete without reference to the permanent staff of the 
UN. As in the League of Nations, there is to be a Secretary- 
General, appointed by the Assembly upon recommendation of 
the Security Council. He, in turn, shall appoint the Secre- 
tariat under regulations established by the Assembly. The 
success of the whole enterprise will depend to a large degree 
upon the competence of its permanent staff. This was the case 
in the League of Nations and in the San Francisco conference 
itself. Fortunately there are now many technically trained 
young men and women in every country competent to carry 
out this task. 

Finally, as President Truman stated in the address with 
which he closed the conference, the responsibility for success 
or failure of this greatest of all efforts at world organization 
will depend less upon its structure than upon the public opin- 
ion of the world. The Charter of the United Nations will bring 
together a general staff for the strategy of peace, but we can- 
not make our victory over the Axis Powers a victory over war 
itself unless we are fully determined to make the Charter 
work. The world has now to decide whether this will be done 
or whether, as an inescapable alternative, we must prepare for 
a third world war. It is a hard choice and one for which we 
are not ready. But there is no escape from it. Science has 
seen to that. 
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Only a few weeks after the Charter was ratified by the 
United States Senate, with only two opposing votes, the atomic 
bombs were dropped upon Japan. This greatest revolution in 
warfare caused many anxious people to think that the Charter 
was as much out of date as the kind of warfare against which 
it had provided. There was a demand for world government 
to control atomic energy; but the fallacy of this movement 
soon became apparent, for no one had worked out how the 
proposed world government would be able to force the Great 
Powers to accept its dictates. The solution for the new danger 
created by science, a greater danger than had ever existed 
before, had to be found if peace was to be made secure. For- 
tunately there was time to work this out; for the United 
States refused to share its secret method of manufacture (as 
we shall see, there was no secret of the scientific basis of the 
experiment) without adequate international guarantee against 
its misuse. Therefore, after preliminary negotiations between 
the United States, British, and Canadian governments, the 
first Assembly of the United Nations, meeting in London in 
December, 1945, proceeded to examine the question of a 
genuine international control. 

The atomic bomb, far from lessening the validity of the 
United Nations, made its success an imperative duty for all 
nations. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
THE AGE OF SCIENCE 


We have now reviewed the history of that long stretch of 
centuries from the Roman Empire to our own day. Through 
anarchy and war we have seen the institutions of the national 
state take shape and grow to full strength in the nineteenth 
century, varied from country to country to fit the folkways of 
different peoples or to meet the demand of different situations. 
A splendid civilization flourished in this rich variety of na- 
tional life. Then came modern science, changing the condi- 
tions of life and therefore the problems and the conditions of 
nations. Time and space were conquered by steam, electricity, 
the radio, and the airplane until the first half of the twentieth 
century, our own time, was more remote from the first half of 
the nineteenth century than that was from the Middle Ages; 
and the rate of change increases at such a stupendous rate as 
to defy the imagination. 

This constitutes a revolutionary change, not only in our 
ways of living but in our ways of thinking as well. Formerly 
the past could furnish a guide to the future, because life re- 
peated itself year after year, generation after generation. 
Thus the Greeks and Romans spoke of history as philosophy 
teaching by experience. But there is no past experience to 
guide us amidst the discoveries and inventions of today except 
the fundamental principles of justice and a regard for those 
fundamental truths of life which make for the dignity of the 
human spirit and the satisfaction of its higher desires. The 
age of repetition, which lasted to our own time, is now giving 
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way to what we call the dynamic age, that of continual change. 
The only safe guidance through this new challenging world of 
today and tomorrow is intelligence, and the only condition 
under which intelligence can work effectively is freedom. 
Freedom, with social justice to secure a fair chance for all, is 
not only the high ideal of democracy but the only safeguard 
for civilization. The supreme enemy to the well-being of man- 
kind is tyranny, which denies the fundamental right of every 
human being both to know about the world in which he lives 
and to have an even chance with others to work out his 
destiny. 

Seen in this light the two world wars, terrible as they have 
been, with their tragedy of death and suffering, have made 
possible another and a greater age than any in the past. This 
does not mean that the wars were necessary to establish justice 
and freedom or even that they have succeeded in doing it. 
Better ways could have been used, but almost half the world 
still clung to the military idea of using force and violence as 
the instruments of a nation’s policy. With militarism de- 
feated, we can perhaps now go forward with surer steps in the 
pursuit of happiness, that great ideal first laid down for a na- 
tion in the Declaration of Independence of the United States. 

From what has just been said it is evident that something 
greater than even world wars has been happening in our day— 
something more powerful than all the strength of nations 
combined. No triumphs of kings or emperors can rival those 
of science, which, as the history of the last twenty-five years 
illustrates, has steadily pushed back the frontiers of knowl- 
edge until in these last days it has finally unlocked the secret 
of atomic power, which is the secret of the universe itself, and 
has brought that power under human control. 

This greatest theme in all history lies now before us at the 
end of our long journey through the centuries. Here we can 
only review hurriedly its more important and revolutionary 
contributions. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ROLE oF KNOWLEDGE IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


It was suggested at the very beginning of this book that 
“history in the fullest sense of the word includes all we know 
about everything that man has ever done or thought or hoped 
or felt. It is, indeed, the limitless science of past human 
affairs.” Many writers have compiled what they entitle the 
“elements,” “essentials,” or “foundations” of history, but few 
of them give any attention to the real basis of all civilization, 
whether primitive or advanced. It is at bottom knowledge, 
and skill based upon knowledge, that have gradually changed 
men from beasts, wandering in the woods and fields, to human 
beings such as we know today. This all-essential fact escaped 
the older historians, who, like most of their fellow men, took 
the knowledge of their period for granted and forgot that it 
had a history which really underlies all other history. AJ/ dis- 
coveries and inventions are made by individuals of a rare type, 
not by peoples as a whole. But tribes and nations will some- 
times accept new ideas and arts when shown how to think or 
act; and the more thoroughly they assimilate new ways, the 
more likely they are to forget to whom they owe them. A 
nation may perhaps repay its war debts in money or securities, 
but never its inescapable obligations to other nations for al- 
most everything it has. It might, however, come to realize the 
stern fact that it is but a pensioner feeding at the table of 
accumulated human endeavor. And no more chastening lesson 
has history to impress than this. 

The life of mankind is so complicated that it is no easy 
matter to describe it even in its simplest, most primitive 
forms; and no single historical writer can claim to trace the 
genesis and development of more than a very few of its pres- 
ent aspects. Nevertheless a consistent effort has been made 
in the preceding chapters to include the history of knowledge 
along with other matters which are commonly recognized as 
belonging to a work of this character, Some description has 
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been given of the beliefs of the Middle Ages and of the criti- 
cism of these which began in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But it is obvious enough that many fundamental 
alterations have taken place during the last century and a half 
in the notions entertained by thoughtful people in regard to 
man’s origin and the nature of the world in which he is 
placed. 

New discoveries are constantly being made, and there are 
always a good many highly important points upon which those 
who have studied hardest are not at one. Moreover, all new 
discoveries are tentative and subject to revision and ampli- 
fication. No one familiar with the present trend of scientific 
research believes that we have as yet made more than the be- 
ginning of a beginning in learning about ourselves and the 
universe in which we are placed. Each new discovery reveals 
unforeseen mysteries and intricacies which stimulate further 
quest. So, in spite of all the progress in the past, there now 
seems more to be discovered than Bacon and Descartes could 
have dreamed possible when they haled mankind into the path 
of modern research. In the matter of scientific information 
the encyclopedias of a hundred and fifty years hence will 
differ far more profoundly from those of the present day than 
the best of our time differ from that of Diderot. 

As for the great mass of mankind, while they are profoundly 
affected by modern inventions, they still harbor a good many 
of those ideas which began to be vigorously called in question 
three hundred years ago. Most men are far too preoccupied 
with the immediate concerns of life to give much thought to 
the suggestions of scientists, scholars, and philosophers. So 
the old views of authority, heavenly and earthly, continue to 
prevail, with some slight modifications. There are always 
plenty of popular leaders to approve and encourage continued 
faith in the old beliefs, which they refuse to reconsider in the 
light of new knowledge. Those who teach children have to be 
cautious in imparting ideas which the scientifically minded 
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might think true and important, lest these new views arouse 
the distrust of parents who cling to older and, to them, per- 
manently settled conceptions of man’s origin and duty. In 
reviewing the history of knowledge since the eighteenth cen- 
tury in this chapter, only those great alterations of opinion are 
mentioned which the majority of the critically minded would 
accept today without question. 


Tue GREAT AGE OF THE EARTH 


Up until the middle of the nineteenth century practically 
everyone in Europe believed that the earth had existed for not 
more than five or six thousand years. This was the Christian 
tradition based upon the account of the generations of man in 
Genesis. Saint Augustine declared confidently in his City of 
God that not six thousand years had elapsed since the creation 
of man. God, it was believed, had created not only the earth 
but the stars, together with all the species of plant and animal 
life, as well as the first man and the first woman, during the 
successive days of a single week. An Anglican clergyman, 
Archbishop Ussher, gave definiteness to this idea in his elabo- 
rate Annals of the Old Testament, published in Latin in 
Cromwell’s time (1650-1654). After a careful study of the 
Scriptures he reached the conclusion that the terrestrial ani- 
mals and Adam were created on Friday, October 28, 4004 B.c. 
Eve too was made from Adam’s rib on the same day, after 
Adam had given names to the animals. Ussher’s chronology 
was inserted by an unknown hand in the margin of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible and so became familiar to 
millions of readers, who accepted the glosses and the text as 
equally authoritative. 

For this belief an entirely different one has been substituted 
by geologists, paleontologists, anthropologists, and astrono- 
mers. There is some difference of opinion as to how the earth 
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originally came about,’ but none about its tremendous age 
from a human standpoint. While geologists do not all reach 
the same conclusions in regard to the period when the earth 
became suitable for plant or animal life, they agree that all 
things have come to their present state through a gradual 
process: extending through hundreds of millions of years. 
There is no means as yet of settling this matter. It may have 
required a hundred million or a thousand million years for the 
sedimentary rocks to be laid down in the beds of ancient seas. 
Many of these rocks contain fossils which indicate that plants 
and animals have existed on the globe from the very remote 
periods when some of the earlier strata were formed. Accord- 
ingly it seems not unlikely that for at least a hundred million 
years the earth has had its seas and its dry land, differing 
little in temperature and geographical variety from the globe 
about which mankind wanders today. 

If we prudently reduce this conjectural period by one half, 
it is still impossible to form more than a faint idea of the time 
during which the simpler forms of vegetable and animal life 
have possessed the earth. Let us imagine a record having been 
kept during the past fifty million years, in which a single 
page should be devoted to the chief changes occurring during 
each five thousand years (not much less than the whole age 
of the earth according to Ussher). This mighty journal would 
now fill ten volumes of a thousand pages each; and scarcely 
more than the last page—Volume X, page 1000—would be 
assigned to the whole recorded history of mankind from the 
earliest Egyptian inscriptions to the present moment. 

As for the starry universe, of which our second-rate sun and 
his little following of planets form an infinitesimal part, that 
seems to our homely methods of reckoning in miles and years 
to have existed always and to be infinite in extent. Traveling 
with the speed of the fastest thing we know, light, at the rate 


1For a short statement of modern theories of the earth’s origin see The Evolu- 
tion of the Earth, edited by R. S. Lull, or any good recent geolegy. 
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of one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second, one 
might reach Neptune, on the outermost bounds of our solar 
system, in about four hours, whereas it would take over four 
years at the same speed to reach the star nearest us. By sub- 
stituting photographic plates for the human eye it has been 
found that, with long exposures, hundreds of millions of stars 
reveal themselves, too faint to be seen with the eye through 
the best telescopes. It is suspected that the very distant 
nebule are other vast systems of suns lying outside our whole 
stellar universe. All the heavenly bodies are moving with in- 
credible rapidity; the earth not only revolves about its sun, 
but the sun travels through space like all the other stars. So 
far as the constitution of the stars throughout the universe is 
concerned, the spectroscope indicates that they are all made 
of the same chemical substances with which we are familiar on 
the earth: hydrogen, helium, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, so- 
dium, iron, nickel, and so forth. And such samples as fall on 
the earth in the form of meteoric dust or larger masses have 
so far proved on analysis to contain no materials strange to the 
earthly chemist. 

As early as 1795 the Scotch geologist James Hutton pub- 
lished his conclusion that the earth had gradually assumed its 
present form by slow natural processes, and he roused a storm 
of protest by declaring that he found “no traces of a beginning 
and no prospect of an end.” In 1830 Sir Charles Lyell pub- 
lished his famous Principles of Geology, in which he explained 
at length the manner in which the gradual contraction of the 
globe, and the action of rain and frost, had, through countless 
eons and without great general convulsions or cataclysms, 
formed the mountains and valleys and laid down the strata 
of limestone, clay, and sandstone. He showed in short that 
the surface of the earth is the result of familiar, everyday 
causes most of which can still be seen in operation. The 
work of later geologists has served to substantiate Lyell’s 
views. 
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THE THEORY OF EvoLUTION: DARWINISM 


And just as the earth itself has slowly changed through the 
operation of natural forces, so plants and animals appear to 
have assumed their present forms gradually. Buffon, a French 
naturalist, who was busy on a vast Natural History at the 
time that Diderot’s Encyclopedia was in course of publica- 
tion, pointed out that all mammals closely resemble one an- 
other in their structure, unlike as they may appear to the 
careless observer. If a horse be compared point by point to 
a man, “our wonder,” Buffon declares, “is excited rather by 
the resemblances than by the differences between them.” As 
he noted the family likenesses between even widely divergent 
creatures he adinitted that it looked as if nature might, if suffi- 
cient time were allowed, “have evolved all organized forms 
from one original type.” 

In other passages Buffon forecast the great theory of evolu- 
tion, and in the opening decade of the nineteenth century his 
fellow countryman Lamarck published a work in which he 
boldly maintained that the whole animal world had been grad- 
ually developed from simpler forms. He was half a century 
in advance of his times in this conviction. He believed that 
traits acquired by an individual might be transmitted heredi- 
tarily to its offspring and that in this way successful adjust- 
ments would accumulate. Most modern biologists deny this 
“hereditary transmissibility of acquired characters, ” as the 
hypothesis is called. But the question becomes a very intri- 
cate one on inspection and cannot be said to be settled yet. 

There appeared in England in 1844 a volume entitled 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, by a writer who 
carefully concealed his name. For the accepted idea of the 


‘In the twelfth edition of this book, published in 1884, it was finally admitted 
that it was written by Robert Chambers, who had died in 1871. The author 
dreaded the bitter controversy in which he would be involved if his name 
were known. 
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instantaneous creation of all living species of plants and ani- 
mals he substituted the notion of development through long 
periods. 

In 1852 Herbert Spencer, in one of his very earliest works, 
gave many reasons for supposing that the whole visible uni- 
verse—the earth and all its plant and animal inhabitants, in- 
cluding even man himself and all his ideas and institutions 
—had slowly developed by natural processes. 

Seven years later (1859) Charles Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies by Means of Natural Selection, the result of years of most 
patient study of plants and animals, finally brought the whole 
theory of evolution to the attention of the world at large. In 
his introduction he says: 


Although much remains obscure, I can entertain no doubt, after 
the most deliberate and dispassionate judgement of which I am capa- 
ble, that the view which most naturalists till recently entertained, and 
which I formerly entertained,—namely, that each species has been 
independently created,—is erroneous. I am fully convinced that 
species are not immutable, but that those belonging to what are called 
the same genera are lineal descendants of some other and generally 
extinct species. 


The theologians knew little about zoological classification, 
and it was not hard for them to believe that all the kinds of 
animals and vegetables which they happened to have noticed 
existed in the Garden of Eden and were still to be found in 
exactly the same form in which God originally created them. 
If, however, one consults a botanical or a Zoological handbook, 
he will discover that there are hundreds of thousands of kinds 
of organisms on the earth, differing from one another in physi- 
cal characteristics and habits. Even of single-celled creatures 
there may be two hundred thousand species. There are perhaps 
eighty thousand kinds of beetles and fifty thousand known 
species of flies. Then there are all the various mollusks, crus- 
tacea, fishes, birds, and a relatively small assortment of mam- 
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mals. The paleontologist discovers from the examination of 
the earth’s strata that the species of animals and plants which 
happen to leave some record of themselves have often come 
and gone, and that the so-called higher animals occur only in 
comparatively recent deposits, whereas the simpler creatures 
can be traced back tens of millions of years earlier. It was 
considerations like these, together with experiments in breeding 
and hybridization, that led Darwin to accept the evolutionary 
hypothesis, which, as we have seen, did not originate with him. 
It was his attempt to explain evolution and the transmutation 
of one species into another that constitutes “Darwinism” in 
the minds of scientific workers, not the theory of evolution 
itself, as so many people still mistakenly suppose. 

Darwin pointed out that if any species of animal or plant 
were left free under favorable circumstances to multiply, it 
would speedily fill the whole earth. For example, if a single 
pair of robin redbreasts or sparrows were allowed to live and 
breed unmolested, they might increase to twenty million in 
ten years. This is a very moderate instance of the power of 
multiplication. Since the number of plants and animals shows 
no actual general increase, it is clear that by far the greater 
portion of the eggs of birds and fishes, the'seeds of plants, and 
the young of mammals are destroyed before they can develop. 
Excessive heat and cold, rain and drought, are largely re- 
sponsible for this destruction of potential life; but organisms 
destroy one another in all sorts of ways, often by merely 
crowding one another out and consuming all the available 
food. There is consequently a perpetual competition among 
all living organisms. 

Darwin named this essential competition “the struggle for 
existence.”” But he is careful to say, “I use this term in a large 
and metaphorical sense including dependence of one being 
upon another, and including (which is more important) not 
only the life of the individual but the success in leaving prog- 
eny.” Those unfamiliar with animals and plants often get the 
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idea that by struggle for existence is meant a sort of active 
warfare, conquest or defeat, devouring or getting devoured. 
But Darwin was under no such illusion. Survival is in the 
overwhelming majority of cases a matter of seeming accident 
—the result of delicate adjustments, not by any means the 
outcome of a successful struggle in the usual sense of the word. 
For example, out of ten thousand winged milkweed seeds one 
may be wafted into a situation suitable to sprouting; of all 
the burs clinging to a herd of cattle, but one may be detached 
at just the right point to perpetuate its kind. In any case, of 
all the seeds and eggs that are formed, only a minute portion 
ever develop: one in five, in ten, in a thousand, in a million; 
of the young only a very small percentage reach maturity 
and reproduce their species. 

These considerations lead to the great question whether 
reasons can be found which explain why some individuals 
and species survive while others decline or perish altogether. 
Alfred R. Wallace, who was a great admirer of Darwin and 
who had himself reached conclusions similar to Darwin’s be- 
fore the Origin of Species was published, thus summarizes the _ 
doctrine of variation and the survival of the fittest: 


If all individuals of each species were exactly alike in every re- 
spect, we could only say that it [survival] is a matter of chance, but 
they are not alike. ... We find that they vary in many different 
ways. Some are stronger, some swifter, some hardier in constitution, 
some more cunning. An obscure color may render concealment more 
easy for some; keener sight may enable others to discover prey or 
escape from an enemy better than their fellows. Among plants the 
smallest differences may be useful or the reverse. The earliest and 
strongest shoots may escape the slugs; their greater vigor may en- 
able them to flower and seed earlier in wet autumn; plants best 
armed with spines or hair may escape being devoured; those whose 
flowers are most conspicuous may be soonest fertilized by insects. 
We cannot doubt that, on the whole, any beneficial variation will 
give the possessor of it a greater probability of living through the 


/ . 
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tremendous ordeal they have to undergo. There may be something 
left to chance, but on the whole the fittest will survive. 


“Darwinism” may then be summarized as follows. It was 
the theory that animal and plant species do not endure in- 
definitely unchanged. Owing to the “variations” or peculiar 
characteristics which may be observed in every individual, 
no two of which are exactly alike, those best fitted to survive 
tend to have a better chance of escaping destruction in the 
bitter competition of life and of transmitting their advanta- 
geous characteristics to their offspring. In this way the in- 
creasing complexity of adjustment and the emergence of ever 
“higher” and more intricate creatures in the scale from the 
amoeba to man seemed to be at least partly explained. Darwin 
also conjectured that “sexual selection” played a part in this 
process; by which he meant that the more vigorous, the 
better-armed, or, in the case of birds, “the most melodious or 
beautiful” males would have the advantage of capturing or 
attracting the females and would consequently be more likely 
to have offspring than those individuals with poorer weapons 
and inferior charms. Darwin himself attached slight impor- 
tance to this factor, although it caught the attention of the 
public. 

Among the scientifically minded who heartily welcomed 
Darwin’s book and approved his theories were Herbert Spen- 
cer, Alfred R. Wallace, Huxley, Asa Gray the American bot- 
anist, and Haeckel the popular German writer, all of whom 
devoted their expert knowledge and gifted pens to the ex- 
planation and defense of the new ideas. 

The opponents of the evolutionary hypothesis were, how- 
ever, very loud in their denunciations. Not only religious 
leaders but some distinguished men of science, like Louis 
Agassiz, utterly refused to revise their opinions. The clergy, 
both Protestant and Catholic, could find no words too harsh 
to-apply to the patient and careful Darwin, who seemed to 
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them to contradict the express word of God in the Bible 
and to rob man of all his dignity by suggesting that he had 
originally sprung from lower animal forms. Some religious 
leaders, however, became gradually reconciled to the new 
conception of the development of all things. On further 
thought they recognized that God’s ways were exhibited and 
illustrated in his works as well as in the Bible. A gradual 
process of creation might be quite as divine as a sudden one. 

As for men of science, very few any longer doubt that if 
man’s ancestry could be traced back far enough, it would be 
found to merge into that of the other higher animals, espe- 
cially the monkeys and apes, although none of them believe 
man is directly derived from either of these groups. They 
all accept the evolutionary «hypothesis, but a great many feel 
that Darwinism (that is, the various explanations of the origin 
of species suggested by Darwin) is inadequate and sometimes 
quite erroneous. For example, most assert that characteristics 
acquired by an individual cannot be transmitted hereditarily 
to its offspring, and that so-called sexual selection is based 
upon false assumptions. In short, further researches into the 
mysterious complications of natural processes have rendered 
the whole problem far more intricate and, as yet, more mys- 
terious than it was believed to be even by the humble Darwin 
and his tmmediate followers. So it is sometimes said that 
“Darwinism is dead”; but this does not mean that scientific 
men are not all practically agreed that the higher plants and 
animals, including man himself, have a long lineage of simpler 
ancestors extending back to the first appearance of life on 
the globe. 


Tue Stupy oF Livinc CELLS AND ITS RESULTS 


While, as has been said, practically all biologists believe 
in evolution, the greater part of them are at present more con- 
cerned in studying the structure and workings of present-day 
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creatures which are readily at hand in inexhaustible quan- 
tities. Fossil remains are very imperfect, although it has 
been possible to classify them into many families, genera, and 
species. 

Without the modern compound microscope, which began 
to be improved about 1830 and reached a high degree of per- 
fection in the latter half of the nineteenth century, our knowl- 
edge of the world of plant and animal life would remain slight. 
To illustrate this, take a small pin and make a shallow inden- 
tation in a piece of paper. The spot will be about a hundredth 
of an inch in diameter. Now the overwhelming majority of 
animals and thousands of different kinds of plants are smaller, 
often much smaller, than the mark of the pin. The cells of 
which multicellular animals are fermed are also less than a 
hundredth of an inch across, including the cell from which 
we all start. With the microscope a creature a hundredth of 
an inch in length can be studied as if it were a foot long if 
one has lenses magnifying twelve hundred diameters, and 
these are common enough in any good laboratory. 

About 1838 two German naturalists, Schleiden and Schwann, 
one of whom had been studying plants and the other animals, 
compared their observations and reached the conclusion that 
all living things are composed of one or many minute bodies 
which are named cel/s—a somewhat misleading name. For 
organic cells are not like those in a honeycomb or in a prison 
or in a monastery but are minute masses of a gelatinous sub- 
stance to which the botanist Von Mohl gave the name of 
protoplasm in 1846. All life, whether plant or animal, was 
shown to have its beginning in a tiny mass of protoplasm, and 
the old theory that simple organisms generated spontaneously 
from dead matter was finally shown to be a mistake. As Vir- 
chow, the famous German physiologist expressed it, only a 
live cell can produce another live cell (omnis cellula e cellula). 
The cell corresponds in a certain way to the molecules which 
make up inanimate substances. 
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The chemical elements of protoplasm are known; but, to 
judge from the miracles it performs, its still unknown struc- 
ture and organization are intricate beyond belief. There are 
a vast number of creatures, most of which live in the water, 
which consist of but one cell; but the microscope, although 
it reveals but few of their intimate secrets, shows them to 
be very complicated. These single-celled creatures are called 
protozoa. They are not always very sharply differentiated 
from single-celled plants, since the animal and plant kingdoms 
merge into one another in their simpler forms. 

Many of the small animals and all the larger ones are com- 
posed of millions of cells. It is estimated that the human body 
contains many trillions, each of which is due to the division 
of a previous cell, and all of which spring, in the last analysis, 
from a single original cell (the ovum, or egg), from which all 
multicellular animals and plants take their start. In addition 
to the cells which form the skin, muscles, bones, and organs, 
the blood of vertebrates contains billions of corpuscles, red 
and white, which circulate freely and act somewhat like 
protozoans, or unicellular animals. 


BACTERIA AND THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE 


As early as 1675 the simple microscopes of the day had 
revealed “little animals” (animalcula) in pond water and in 
putrefying meat, milk, and cheese. With the far more power- 
ful microscopes of the nineteenth century these animalcula 
were found to constitute a vast world of tiny organisms dif- 
fering from one another greatly in structure and in modes of 
life. Some of them belong to the one-celled protozoa; others 
are tiny plants; others form a large and varied group, extreme 
in their minuteness and having ways of life different from 
what are ordinarily called plants. These are now classed as 
bacteria. 
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A hundred years after the discovery of animalcula Pleincz 
of Vienna made the startling statement that he was firmly 
convinced that both disease and the decomposition of animal 
matter were due to the activity of these minute organisms. 
But another century elapsed before Pasteur discovered in 
1863 that the virulent ulcer called anthrax was due to the pres- 
ence of little rod-shaped bodies which he named “bacteria.” 

Pasteur (1822-1895) was a French chemist who made 
many important discoveries besides the treatment for hydro- 
phobia, with which his name is most commonly associated. He 
proved that bacteria were very common in the air and that 
it was they that were at the bottom of physiological changes 
hitherto entirely unexplained. Pasteur was sent by the gov- 
ernment to the south of France to study the disease of the 
silkworm, the ravages of which were impoverishing the coun- 
try. He found the bodies and eggs of the silkworms full of 
bacteria and suggested the proper remedy. His study of fer- 
mentation enabled him to prevent great losses also among 
the wine growers. 

Koch of Berlin later discovered the “bacillus” of tubercu- 
losis, one of the commonest as well as most deadly diseases. 
Other workers have found the germs which are implicated in 
pneumonia, diphtheria, lockjaw, bubonic plague, etc. 

Bacteria are rodlike, beadlike, or spiral in shape, often in 
rapid motion, and they multiply by dividing into two parts, 
or by forming a germ or spore. They are very tiny. Four 
thousand of the larger kinds put end to end would extend only 
an inch; smaller ones are but one four-hundred-thousandth 
of an inch in length; and it is supposed that some diseases are 
due to those too small to be seen under the most powerful 
microscopic lenses. They would do little harm were it not for 
their tremendous powers of multiplication. Under favorable 
circumstances the offspring of a single bacillus dividing itself’ 
into two every hour would amount to seventeen millions at 
the end of twenty-four hours. They are well-nigh everywhere: 
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in air, water, milk, in and on the bodies of men and animals, 
and in the earth. Many kinds are harmless, and some even 
appear absolutely necessary for the growth of certain most 
useful plants. Only a few species cause infectious diseases. 

The struggle against pathogenic, or disease-producing, germs 
had begun before the discovery of bacteria. As early as 1796 
Edward Jenner tried vaccination to prevent smallpox, one of 
the devastating diseases of his time, and this treatment grad- 
ually prevailed long before the modern germ theory could be 
worked out. In the same way better methods of dealing with 
surgical cases began to be suggested before bacteria were 
understood. Surgery was being greatly aided by the modern 
use of anesthetics, a primitive knowledge of which had been 
widespread among the ancients. The Greeks and Chinese were 
aware that certain drugs would reduce or destroy pain. In 
1800 Sir Humphry Davy, the famous English chemist, ad- 
vocated the use of nitrous oxide (laughing gas). A few years 
later Faraday pointed out that the vapor of ether would 
produce insensibility. In 1847 Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh 
began to advocate the use of chloroform. American physicians 
(Dr. Long of Georgia and Dr. Morton and Dr. Warren of 
Boston) tried successful experiments in this field in the forties; 
and from their time on, anesthetics have been used regularly 
in operations. 

The possibility of keeping a patient quiet and unconscious 
for a considerable period greatly increased the number and. 
boldness of surgical enterprises. Many operations ended fa- 
tally, however, because blood-poisoning, erysipelas, gangrene, 
or inflammation of various membranes was pretty sure to set 
in. So to open the head or the chest or the abdomen usually 
meant a fatal outcome. Joseph Lister, an English professor of 
surgery, finally hit upon the remedy. By observing the utmost 
cleanliness and using certain antiseptics he greatly reduced 
the number of cases which went wrong. The reason for his 
success, however, was not yet understood in the early sixties, 
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when his work first began to attract attention. Only when the 
minute and elusive causes of infection, namely bacteria, were 
submitted to careful study was it possible to take sufficiently 
complete precautions in the way of sterilization to insure the 
speedy and almost inerrant healing of a surgical incision. The 
hospitals and operating rooms of the middle of the nineteenth 
century would fill any contemporary doctor or nurse with 
consternation. 

Our modern problem of disease is no longer witch-hunting 
and the exorcism of evil spirits but the struggle against bacte- 
ria. It would at first sight seem hopeless to attempt to avoid 
such minute and insidious enemies, whose forces may increase 
each day by billions. But experience shows that bacteria can 
be fended off in surgical cases by the scrupulous sterilization 
of everything entering into the operation. It has been learned 
that typhoid fever comes generally from the use of impure 
water or milk, that tuberculosis is spread mainly through the 
dried sputum of those afflicted with it, that the germs of yellow 
fever and malaria’ are carried by a certain kind of mosquito. 
These all suggest obvious precautions which would greatly 
reduce the chance of spreading disease. Moreover, various 
counteracting agents have been brought to light. Pasteur 
found that animals could be rendered immune to hydrophobia 
by the injection of the virus of the disease. So-called anti- 
toxins, or counter poisons, have been discovered for lockjaw, 
diphtheria, and some bacterial infections. 

The Russian bacteriologist Metchnikov, working in Paris, 
demonstrated that the white blood corpuscles keep up a con- 
stant warfare with the bacteria and devour those which find 
their way into the body. Hence he called these corpuscles 
phagocytes; that is, the cells which eat. The study of these, of 
which there are several kinds, continues, and various means 
are suggested by which they may be increased and helped to 


1Malaria, the sleeping sickness in Africa, hookworm, and certain other mala- 
dies are not caused by bacteria but are due to protozoans and various parasites. 
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make a good fight against noxious bacteria. So the essential 
problem is being faced of hunting down one by one the micro- 
scopic foes of mankind and inventing ways to avoid them and 
means to counteract their poison or render our bodies immune 
to their attacks. Medicine would have forever remained a blind 
and blundering science had not the microscope and the conse- 
quent discovery of bacteria opened up hitherto undreamed-of 
possibilities in the treatment and prevention of disease. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER: ATOMS AND MOLECULES ‘ 


While living creatures were yielding some of their well-kept 
secrets to scientific investigators, those who busied themselves 
with what used to be called inert matter were discovering that 
its constituent parts are in a state of marvelous activity. Mat- 
ter may be inanimate, which means “soulless,” but it is any- 
thing but inert. Familiar things like heat, light, and electrical 
currents are to be explained only by the incredible mobility 
of matter. 

The notion that all things consisted of minute, indivisible 
particles, atoms, had been suggested in ancient Greece by 
Democritus, a contemporary of Socrates. The idea was taken 
up by the Epicureans and was later set forth, in the days of 
Cicero and Julius Cesar, by a Roman poet, Lucretius, in his 
work Concerning the Nature of Things. This older theory 
can hardly be regarded as more than a shrewd guess, very ill 
supported by any experiments then possible. 

Early in the nineteenth century an English chemist, Dalton, 
was led to revive the idea as a result of his careful considera- 
tion of the fixed proportions which entered into any chemical 
compound. He thought that all matter acted as if it were com- 
posed of atoms of the various elements and that these always 
combined in definite numbers to form the molecules, or least 
particles, of the innumerable compound substances. For 
example, he rightly guessed that an atom of carbon entered 
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into combination with two atoms of oxygen to form what used © 
to be called carbonic acid and is now called carbon dioxide. 
Moreover, as twelve parts by weight of carbon always com- 
bined with thirty-two parts of oxygen, he thought it might be 
inferred that the carbon atom weighed twelve units and the 
oxygen atom sixteen. This formed the basis of the modern 
atomic theory, which, after being very carefully worked out 
in relation to gases as well as solids by a long succession of 
celebrated chemists, has become the foundation of our con- 
ception of matter today. 

For a good while the chemists believed the atom to be the 
smallest particle of matter of whose existence there was any 
evidence. There seemed to be at best less than a hundred 
kinds of atoms (called “elements”’), such as hydrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, nitrogen, calcium, silicon, sulphur, silver, gold, mer- 
cury, and lead. Hydrogen is the lightest atom; uranium, the 
heaviest. The “elements,” of which about ninety were known, 
were thought to be the final indestructible units on which all 
matter is based. Now we know that matter is a form of energy 
and that the elements can be broken up and new ones created. 
This discovery of the nature and control of atomic energy is 
the one great fact of our times, the most revolutionary fact in 
human history, more important than all the wars which have 
been fought or any other invention or discovery. Like all 
other discoveries, however, it is the latest one in a long series, 
the history of which we shall hurriedly trace. 

At the very end of the nineteenth century it began to be- 
come apparent to chemists that atoms were not simple but 
very complex, and during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century the most revolutionary discoveries were made. The 
ways in which physicists and chemists reach their conclusions 
are too complicated to be described here. The existence of 
“rays,” beginning with X rays, to which Réntgen called atten- 
tion in 1895, was one of the most important discoveries. The 
X ray readily passes through substances which are opaque to 
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light rays. In 1897 Professor and Madame Curie discovered 
radium and found that it, together with uranium and certain 
other very heavy atoms, emitted rays or particles which were 
not atoms but small parts of atoms. The stream of particles 
coming from within the radium atom was so great that a gram 
of radium would melt a gram of ice ina minute. Yet the matter 
which sent off this enormous energy would not be lessened by 
more than one half in two thousand years, although it sent 
out the radium particle at about two hundred and fifty times 
the velocity of sound in air, which travels at approximately a 
fifth of a mile per second. Clearly the atom here was a cen- 
ter of almost unlimited energy. In 1906 Einstein, the great 
physicist, proved theoretically that if matter were transformed 
into energy, the energy liberated would be equal to the mass 
of the matter discharged multiplied by the square of the 
velocity of light, which is 186,000 miles a second.* 

By mathematical calculations and experiments with subtle 
electrical devices and the use of the spectroscope the analyses 
of the atom progressed rapidly. Then a new chapter was 
opened in this fascinating history, in 1919, by Professor 
Ernest Rutherford, who succeeded in smashing the atom by 
firing a powerful “artillery” at it, using the particles shot off 
from radium. The target in this case (the nucleus of the 
atom) was a hundred thousand times less in diameter than the 
invisible atom itself. Yet the experiment was successful, and 
Rutherford proved that it was possible for the scientist to 
change one “element” into another by the change brought 
about in the composition of the atom. Professor Rutherford, 
for this and other discoveries, won his place among the im- 
mortals. A New Zealander by birth, he taught in McGill Uni- 
versity, Canada, and then in the universities of Manchester and 
Cambridge, England; and his grateful country heaped honors 
upon him, the king making him first a knight and then a peer. 


1In other words, according to the “Einstein equation,” one pound of matter 
equals an energy of 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
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The explorations of the atom by Rutherford and others 
showed that it is much like a miniature solar system, with a 
central body, the nucleus, around which revolve satellites 
called electrons, moving like the moon or planets around the 
sun. The electrons are negative charges of electricity at- 
tracted and held in their orbits by the positively charged 
nucleus. Hydrogen, the simplest atom and the lightest, has 
but one electron, as the earth has but one moon, which circu- 
lates about its center. Uranium, the heaviest known atom, has 
at least ninety-two electrons and is so complicated that some 

_of its electrons break away from time to time, as is the case 
with the very heavy and insecure radium atom. So small is 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom (only a millionth of a bil- 
lionth of the size of its atom)* that the orbit of the electron 
around it is relatively as far from it as the earth’s orbit is from 
the sun; but the electron whizzes about its nucleus at a rate of 
something like fourteen hundred miles a second, whereas the 
earth trundles round the sun at about eighteen miles a second. 
The atom, therefore, is mostly space, with electrons at the out- 
side and a nucleus at the center, which is the seat of energy. 

As for the size of the atom, it would take a million million 
times a million million to weigh as much as half a copper cent. 
The stupendous littleness of electrons and the stupendous 
magnitude of stars, the bewildering velocities and distances of 
the universe, overwhelm and stupefy the human mind, used to 
its puny weighing scales and yardsticks and its snail-like 
movements. 

It was first combinations of atoms, not atoms themselves, 
that lent themselves to human manipulation. For atoms clus- 
ter into molecules, which are usually made up of different 
elements. A molecule may contain only two elements, and one 
atom of each; table salt, for instance, contains one atom of 
sodium and one of chlorine. On the other hand, molecules, 


If, for example, the atom were enlarged to the size of a large football, the 
nucleus would be a pin point. 
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especially those that plants and animals build up, may contain 
scores of atoms of several elements. And the change of a 
single atom may make all the difference in the world from a 
human standpoint. We breathe out every instant carbon 
dioxide (a combination of one carbon atom and two oxygen 
atoms), but a few whiffs of carbon monoxide will put us to 
sleep forever. Add one atom of oxygen to the combination 
which constitutes water, and it becomes an antiseptic. 

By juggling about the atoms so as to reproduce existing 
kinds of molecules and create new ones, modern chemists 
engage in magical feats outrunning all the dreams of the 
alchemists. Substances such as alcohol, indigo, and various 
dyes and perfumes, which were formerly derived only from 
plants and animals, can now be made in the laboratory. Steel 
can be improved by adding certain atoms of other elements, 
and the soil can be rendered more fertile by rectifying its con- 
stituents. The most striking achievements have been accom- 
plished in the utilization of coal tar. This contains a great 
number of complicated and valuable molecules which have 
been turned into a multitude of dyes, perfumes, and medi- 
cines. A coal-tar product may be used to scent a handkerchief, 
to flavor a dish, to pull a tooth painlessly, or to construct a 
phonograph record. So the chemist is becoming more and 
more essential to manufacturers, mine owners, farmers, health 
officers, and the public in general. This is because he has 
learned what substances are made of and how to recombine 
their constituents so as to meet human needs and desires. 

The molecules are in rapid motion, for there is no rest in the 
universe. As one inflates an automobile tire it would burst 
forthwith did not the molecules on the outside offset the beat- 
ing of the molecules within. This explains the so-called “pres- 
sure” of gases. A sudden change in atmospheric pressure may 
for the instant reduce the number of air molecules beating on 
the outside of our windows, in which case the air inside will 
burst the panes. Heat is produced by speeding up the mole- 
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cules; cold, by reducing their velocity. If one puts his warm 
hand on a block of ice, the molecules of water will increase 
their rate, while the molecules of the hand will slow down in a 
painful way. Everything is in motion; nothing is at rest. 


CoNTROL oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The discovery of X rays and radioactivity was the begin- 
ning of the revolution which has now unlocked the secret of 
the material universe and is giving us mastery over its mys- 
terious forces for the good or ill of all future time. An event 
like this, which has opened the door on ‘a wholly new age, 
takes its place at once in the history of civilization. But the 
door is only partly open yet, and we need the guidance of sci- 
entists to find our way in the incredibly strange world which 
lies beyond it. The names of some of these pioneering leaders 
will be remembered in the centuries to come when those of 
many warriors and politicians, now famous, will be forgotten. 
We must therefore follow, if only a little way, through this 
opening door, under the guidance of great men. 

Experiments, especially with hydrogen atoms, continued in 
university laboratories. In 1932 Professor Urey of Columbia 
University discovered a heavy form of hydrogen whose nu- 
cleus provided the most effective atom-smashing bullets thus 
far encountered. Then huge atom-smashing guns were set up, 
one, called the cyclotron, invented by Professor Ernest O. 
Lawrence, of the University of California, shooting its particles 
with a force of sixteen million volts. While this prodigious 
engineering feat was under way, -however, the laboratory 
workers continued along other lines; and in 1933 artificial 
radioactivity was developed in Paris by Iréne Curie, a daugh- 
ter of the Curies, and her husband, Professor Joliot, using the 
rays from polonium, which was a radioactive element dis- 
covered by Madame Curie. This new experiment in radio- 
activity was an added spur to research, because it indicated 
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that the radium particles used hitherto for bombarding the 
nucleus were not the only ones that could break it down. In 
1932 the Cambridge chemist James Chadwick, in the process 
of breaking down the nucleus of heavy oxygen, discovered 
that two neutrons were formed, that is, particles which have 
no electric charge. In January, 1939, it occurred to Professor 
Enrico Fermi, of the University of Rome, who later fled from 
Italy as a refugee and came to Columbia University, that if 
he were to use the neutron as a bombarding projectile it 
might not be put off its course toward the nucleus by the elec- 
trons of the atom, which, revolving around the nucleus, pro- 
tect it with an electric field. It also occurred to him that the 
bullets which hit the nucleus would explode better if they were 
shot at slower speed or if the speed could be checked. This 
was the application of a fact well known to owners of guns 
and rifles. A slow bullet has greater power to shock and check 
an oncoming animal than a swift one, which pierces it with 
greater driving power. Therefore, when the neutrons were 
shot through a protecting substance, such as paraffin, which 
reduced their speed, they were more effective. 

Professor Fermi’s experiment was to be a turning point in 
the history of the control of the atom; but it was left to two 
German scientists, Dr. Lise Meitner and Professor Otto Hahn, 
to discover just what happened when the neutron particle split 
the atom. Before this, even the most powerful cyclotron could 
chip only small parts of the atom. Then Professors Meitner 
and Hahn, using Fermi’s method, split the uranium atom into 
two unequal fragments, both of which were considerably lighter 
in atomic weight than uranium. Miss Meitner, who was of 
Jewish descent, was driven out of Germany by Hitler, and 
thought out the meaning of this discovery while on her jour- 
ney of exile to Sweden. If the atom is broken in two, the 
energy which binds it together is released. As Einstein had 
shown, this energy is incredibly great. The uranium atom, 
which was the one used in the experiment, is the largest of 
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all, and splitting it would release energy beyond all imagina- 
tion—something like two hundred million electron volts for 
each split atom. 

The news of this discovery and calculation of Lise Meitner 
was cabled to a great Danish physicist, Dr. Bohr, who was 
then working with his colleague Dr. Einstein at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Dr. Bohr and Dr. Fermi got together and, mak- 
ing their own calculations, reached the same conclusions as 
Dr. Meitner had upon her arrival in Sweden. Their calcula- 
tions were verified by an experiment on Columbia University’s 
giant atom-smasher. When Dr. Bohr announced this result at 
a meeting of physicists on January 27, 1939, it created the 
greatest excitement and led to experiments with other atom- 
smashers both here and in Denmark, all of which bore out the 
conclusions of Dr. Meitner. 

Ordinary uranium was unsatisfactory; for it is made up of 
three substances differing in atomic weight, one of which, 
uranium 238, tends to quench the explosive energy, while ura- 
nium 235 is its active source. But no samples of pure uranium 
235 could at first be got, as it was extremely difficult to sepa- 
rate it. Finally, however, early in 1940, two microscopic par- 
ticles of pure uranium 235 were isolated by Dr. A. O. Nier, of 
the University of Minnesota, and sent to Columbia Univer- 
sity, where they were split, under the direction of Professor 
Dunning, thus verifying all calculations. But the amount of 
“pure” uranium (235) which can be made from natural ura- 
nium (238) is extremely small, only seven tenths of 1 per cent. 
It was fortunate, therefore, that a second great miracle fol- 
lowed upon the first, when the physicists at the University of 
California, working with Professor E. O. Laurence, created 
from natural uranium two new chemical elements, neptunium 
and plutonium, the latter of which became of prime importance 
in the development of atomic power. It increased the supply 
of “fissionable material” about a hundredfold, and has great 
possibilities for the future peace-time use of atomic energy. 
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It was used in the second and more powerful of the two bombs 
dropped on Japan, that at Nagasaki. So far we have been deal- 
ing only with uranium and its derivatives. But there is an- 
other “fissionable material,” thorium, found mostly in the 
monazite sand of Travancore in India, in Nigeria, and in 
Brazil, and there is also some in North Carolina and in Idaho. 
Thorium will not explode by itself in a “chain reaction,” but 
can be set going by uranium as a match kindles a fire. There 
is a larger supply of it than of uranium, and it is easily acces- 
sible; so it will be an important and valuable source of atomic 
power. 

These events definitely mark the dawn of the era of atomic 
energy. The explosion of the atom releases energy five million 
times greater than that from burning coal. To grasp this 
stupendous fact a few illustrations are useful. If atomic 
energy could be brought wholly under control, a cup of water 
could supply the power of an electric generating plant of 
100,000 kilowatt capacity for six years or drive an ocean liner 
to Europe and back, and the pasteboard in a railroad ticket 
would run a heavy passenger train several times around the 
world. But these peace-time uses of atomic power are not yet 
fully mastered. The radioactive materials must be isolated by 
giant barriers because of the danger of injury to those work- 
ing on them, and this greatly limits the use of atomic energy 
in industry. There is no likelihood of ever having atoms split- 
ting under the hood of an automobile; but centralized plants 
may harness this greatest of all power in the world, and new 
ways certainly will be found to lessen the danger in its use. 
Meanwhile progress is already being made in the application 
of the new knowledge to medicine. One of the most promising 
developments is the use of nuclear energy in what are called 
“tracers,” “tagged” atoms which can be traced in plant or ani- 
mal tissue as well as other substances, thus making possible 
a knowledge of living processes and of the nature of matter 
beyond anything hitherto attained even through the microscope. 
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But the first use of this stupendous force was for war, not 
for peace. News reached America that German scientists were 
preparing to control atomic power for the destruction of the 
Allies. Therefore American scientists, joining with Canadian 
and British, set to work to secure enough pure uranium 235 
to make a bomb which could be dropped from the air on some 
enemy munition plant. Germany was hampered by the bomb- 
ing of its plants at home and the destruction of a great plant 
in Norway upon which it had been counting. The war with 
Germany ended before that country could produce its bomb; 
but American scientists, by prodigious effort and at unlimited 
expense (it cost two billion dollars), finally got enough pure 
uranium and plutonium to make the bombs which, as we have 
already seen, were dropped on Japan. This vast enterprise 
was carried out under the direction of General Leslie R. 
Groves of the United States Army. 

This wartime achievement of the scientists who worked in 
the United States is one of the great romances of history. It 
was an achievement shared by the army, which was in control, 
and by American industry, which built two whole cities around 
entirely new plants—one at Oak Ridge, in the Tennessee val- 
ley; the other at Richlands, Washington, near the Grand 
Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River. Although thousands of 
workers were employed, only a very few people knew that all 
this was for the purpose of refining or producing materials to 
be used in atomic bombs. The secret was known only by the 
head of the government in Canada and in Great Britain, by a 
few of the highest officers of their armies, and by the little 
group of scientists of all three countries who worked on it. 
For two years this went on, until finally, on July 16, 1945, the 
first bomb was set off in the greatest experiment in history, 
in a desert waste in New Mexico. Even then only those in the 
secret knew what had happened when, with a burst of light 
brighter by far than sunlight, the bomb exploded with such 
terrific power as to vaporize its steel container, melt the gravel 
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on the ground, and knock things down half a dozen miles 
away. The armed forces of the United States were now ready 
to take the weapon to Japan, in that terrible exploit described 
in Chapter XLII. 

The actual preparation of the bomb took place in a special 
laboratory in New Mexico under Professor J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer of the University of California; but the direction of 
research had been intrusted to the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, whose chiefs were Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Dr. 
James B. Conant, President of Harvard University, Dr. Karl 
Compton, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and one or two others. 

Once before, the universities had led in molding the charac- 
ter of an age. That was in the thirteenth century, when the 
University of Paris was a great power. in Europe, the other 
two great powers being the Empire and the papacy. And once 
again, as in that far-off century, virtually all the nations con- 
tributed their intellectual masters—France, Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Great Britain, Canada, and far-away New 
Zealand (Rutherford). But this time it was not to systematize 
existing thought, as in the teachings of the scholastics. It was 
to move forward on the pathway of knowledge, following it, 
not as in Tennyson’s Ulysses, “like a sinking star, beyond 
the utmost bound of human thought,” but sunward to ever- 
widening horizons. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


We have already seen how the bombs dropped on Japan 
brought the Second World War to a sudden end. But even as 
that news broke on an astonished world, there were many 
thoughtful people in every land who, while rejoicing at the end 
of the war, were appalled at the death and destruction from a 
weapon small enough to be carried in a single plane. For there 
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is no known anti-aircraft defense which can prevent one mem- 
ber of an attacking air squadron from getting through. More- 
over, it would be possible to load the bomb, three to five 
thousand miles away, on a pilotless airplane which would 
travel faster than sound and, guided by radar, drop its load 
exactly on its target—munition works, army centers, ships in 
a harbor, or any other vital spot of the nation attacked. This 
possibility is already within the grasp of a nation which has 
learned the secret of the bomb and how to make and guide the 
rockets which, for these purposes at least, will supersede the 
airplane. 

Unless these new and terrible powers are kept under con- 
trol, the danger which threatens mankind is greater than any 
other since civilization began. This sobering thought has 
changed the ideas of people who formerly hoped to live in 
quiet isolation, remote from war or the threat of it. A wholly 
new urgency has been given to the creation of a world com- 
munity—an urgency so great that public opinion is already 
calling for a strengthening of the San Francisco Charter to 
carry the world community of nations farther along the road 
toward world government. This is especially true of the 
United States and is the opposite of what happened after the 
First World War. In the swiftly moving world of today no 
one can foretell how the problem will work out; but one thing 
is clear, and that is that there is no possibility of going back 
to the world of the nineteenth century, with its national-state 
system of irresponsible sovereignties. The world is now one, 
although filled with peoples of diverse cultures. The atom, 
by what still seems like a miracle, has become the master of 
human fate. 

It is still not possible to see more than a little way into this 
new future, but some inescapable facts are already before us. 
The first is that the control of atomic energy cannot be left in 
private hands but must be taken over by governments respon- 
sible for its trust both to their own people and to those of 
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other nations. Everyone seems agreed upon this extension of 
the scope of government control in order to prevent the misuse 
of atomic energy for unsocial purposes. If the ownership of 
atomic energy were left in private hands, the state itself might 
soon be powerless, and a new feudalism might arise, resulting 
in social and political anarchy. If comparison between a 
feudal baron, with a little band of soldiers, and modern indus- 
try, in command of atomic energy, seems far-fetched, because 
of the vastly superior power of the latter, this makes govern- 
ment control all the more necessary, especially if the great 
chemical and engineering works were to enter into combina- 
tions, known as cartels, with the industries of other countries, 
and so create an irresponsible international feudalism. Even 
without atomic energy the irresponsible cartel has been recog- 
nized as a grave danger to free enterprise. It would be incon- 
ceivable for any country, especially the United States, to allow 
such corporations to attempt to monopolize atomic energy as 
they have attempted (with partial success) to monopolize 
chemical processes in the past. 

On the other hand, it is a serious question how far govern- 
ment control of atomic energy would carry us toward so- 
cialism. While atomic energy has not yet been developed for 
peace-time uses (and it will take some time before that 
transformation can take place), no scientist doubts for a 
moment that there will be an even greater revolution in in- 
dustry than has already taken place in war. We have illus- 
trated this fact by pointing out how a mere handful of 
splitting atoms could run ships or railroad trains for great dis- 
tances. Therefore—to deal only with this one example—the 
industry of the atomic age would not need coal to burn but 
would use only its chemical properties for making things (see 
page 745). The disuse of coal for heating when replaced by 
atomic energy not only would create great social problems 
within the nations which at present largely depend upon coal 
but would make nations which lack coal, but have water power 
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and access to radioactive ores, capable of creating wholly new 
forms of industrial life. 

Moreover, the relative value of metals would change. Gold 
can now be made, as well as taken out of the mine. The most 
precious of all possessions are radioactive elements (like 
uranium) or the raw material pitchblende. There will un- 
doubtedly be a search for these all-important elements com- 
parable to the gold-mining rush to California. We know that 
the Belgian Congo, Canada, and Czechoslovakia have large 
supplies, and we suspect that Russia may have some deposits, 
but the large-scale exploration of Africa and Latin America 
has not yet been made. It is quite conceivable that the centers 
of population may shift with the centers of power. But that 
will not solve the problem of what is called technological un- 
employment, which is due to the creation of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. All great inventions begin by putting people out of 
work, but ultimately, owing to the greater wealth which they 
produce, raise the standard of living, however hard the period 
of adjustment may be for those who suffer from it. 

To sum up this glimpse of the problems of tomorrow, we 
may expect that ultimately there will be a civilization far in 
advance of anything ever known in the past, with leisure to 
enjoy the great creations of the human spirit. In the years 
immediately ahead of us, however, there will be serious politi- 
cal and social difficulties, and probably much suffering on the 
part of those who have had to give up their former way of life 
because the industries in which they worked have been super- 
seded by those of the atomic age. 


Tue Atomic AGE AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The transformation from our world of today to that of the 
atomic tomorrow cannot take place overnight. It will prob- 
ably take a generation or several generations, or even longer. 
But there is one revolution which cannot wait, and that is the 
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elimination of war itself as an instrument of national policy. 
The efforts made in the past by the League of Nations and the 
ideals set forth in the Kellogg-Briand Pact are now univer- 
sally accepted as the most pressing of all things to be achieved. 
The control of the atomic bomb is not enough; for the rocket 
plane can bring its deadly explosives to any peaceful nation. 
On the other hand, if war were eliminated, the resulting in- 
crease in prosperity would be so great as completely to cushion 
the economic shock of the change to the atomic age. It has 
been calculated that for wars and for their preparation and 
consequences the United States government has paid out 
something like go per cent of its total budgets. Other nations, 
which have maintained greater military establishments, have 
undoubtedly paid more. If all this expenditure were available 
for peace-time pursuits, it would make for prosperity through- 
out the world. 

It is clear that the problems of the atomic age not only 
present new problems of government within a nation but are 
also, by their very nature, international. President Truman 
pointed this out in his announcement of the discovery to the 
American people. He proposed that the secret should be kept 
for a while in the hands of the United States, with Canada and 
Great Britain participating in it to the extent of their previous 
knowledge, which apparently did not cover the very last stages 
of the preparation of the bomb. His announcement did not, 
however, prevent a great deal of discussion as to where the 
final control of atomic energy should rest. Scientists stated 
that the fundamental principles in the mastery of atomic 
energy were no secrets at all, and that in reality the war- 
time secret had been that of an engineering process—getting 
supplies of the essential materials, such as uranium 235 and 
polonium, in sufficient quantity to exert great power. The 
consensus among the experts is that the way will be found by 
others to do this part of the work which made our experiment 
a success. Indeed, it is likely that before long better ways will 
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be found than the pioneering method which was so costly. 
That, at least, has been the case in practically all scientific 
discoveries. Under these circumstances the control of atomic 
energy becomes at once a matter of great international con- 
cern. No one nation can remain for long the sole master of 
this new power. Therefore its control becomes the first great 
problem for the United Nations. 

As the constitution of the United Nations was prepared for 
a world which had not achieved mass production and control 
of atomic energy, its provisions do not wholly meet the situa- 
tion. Indeed, the provisions for security in the Charter pre- 
sent a picture already out of date. The war establishments of 
the different nations with which the Charter deals are the old- 
fashioned ones of navies and armies, and the argument against 
the veto of the five Great Powers in the Security Council (see 
page 716) becomes doubly strong when the old distinction be- 
tween great powers and small is effaced by a new world in 
which the only small powers are those which do not possess 
atomic bombs; for any power that is able to possess and use 
atomic energy is no longer a small power, no matter how small 
its territory. It has in its possession the equivalent of the 
armies and navies of the great powers of the past. 

The United Nations can, however, face this problem with- 
out scrapping the Charter or even without amending it in the 
immediate future. The Charter permits both Council and 
Assembly to create whatever special bodies they need. This 
provision enabled the Assembly at its first meeting in London, 
in January, 1946, to establish a United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, which should report to the Council and work 
under its orders on all matters affecting security. The com- 
mission was to be composed of one representative from each of 
the states on the Council, and from Canada when that state is 
not a member of the Council. The commission was to make 
proposals (1) for extending between all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information for peaceful ends; (2) for con- 
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trol of atomic energy to the extent necessary to insure its use 
only for peaceful purposes; (3) for the elimination from na- 
tional armaments of atomic weapons and of all other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction; (4) for effective safe- 
guards by way of inspection and other means to protect com- 
plying states against the hazards of violations and evasions. 
“The work of the Commission should proceed by separate 
stages, the successful completion of which will develop the 
necessary confidence of the world before the next stage is 
undertaken.” Properly organized and supported by enlight- 
ened public opinion, this body would rank in importance with 
the Security Council itself in the prevention of war and would 
be an indispensable organ of the Assembly in the furtherance 
of world prosperity. 

While these plans were being made for the international 
control of atomic energy, the secret in the making of the bomb 
remained the jealously guarded property of the country which 
had produced it, and especially of the army under whose di- 
rection it had been prepared. This secrecy did not apply to 
the cracking of the atom in laboratory experiments, the his- 
tory of which in Europe and America we have already traced; 
but not even the British or Canadian scientists who had 
worked with the Americans knew the nature of what might 
be called the manufacturing processes by which atomic power 
was made over into a weapon. Estimates were made that it 
would take any other nation from five to fifteen years to catch 
up with the American production of atomic bombs. This, how- 
ever, was a dangerous advantage to the United States, because 
there could be nothing more terrible to contemplate than a 
race in atomic armament which might not be limited even to 
the Great Powers. Living under the constant threat of the 
universal destruction of mankind would make civilization a 
mockery. Yet, as President Truman stated, the secret of the 
manufacture of the bomb should not be shared with other 
nations until there was a sufficient safeguard that it would not 
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be used against us. Indeed, the only safe way to arrive at 
ultimate international control would be by stages of disclosure, 
beginning with research, and providing adequate inspection 
of what each country was doing with atomic energy. 

All this proposed development of international control de- 
pended in the first place upon what the United States govern- 
ment proposed to do. Within a month after the bombing of 
Hiroshima, bills were introduced in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to set up a national commission on 
atomic energy. There was much debate as to whether this 
commission should be under army or civilian control. The 
bill in the Senate, introduced by Senator McMahon, put the 
emphasis almost wholly upon civilian control, and this bill 
had the strong support of scientists all over the country. With 
an amendment by Senator Vandenberg recognizing the right 
of the army to advise on all problems of security, the bill 
created a commission to own all “fissionable materials,” 
plants, facilities, and equipment for making atomic weapons 
and to prohibit all use of them except under license. Work- 
ing under the commission are three committees, one for mili- 
tary liaison with the Secretaries of War and the Navy, another 
for scientific and technical problems, and a third a joint Con- 
gressional committee to consider further legislation on the 
domestic control of atomic energy. 

While the Senate’s committee on atomic energy was hold- 
ing public hearings in connection with its bill, the State De- 
partment appointed a committee on plans for international 
atomic policy which, in turn, had the advice of a board of 
consultants composed of business men and scientists. In 
March, 1946, this State Department committee issued a Re- 
port on the International Control of Atomic Energy, which is 
one of the great state documents of our time. Boldly grappling 
with the almost insuperable obstacles of international control, 
it proposed the erection of an international Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority which would ow all the uranium and thorium 
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in the world. The problem was narrowed down to the two 
main “‘fissionable materials,” but the plan could be applicable 
to other chemical elements. This challenging proposal was 
published by the Secretary of State “not as a statement of 
policy but solely as a basis for discussion.” Moreover, it is 
a plan not for any one nation but for the United Nations, on 
whose Committee on Atomic Energy the United States repre- 
sentative is Bernard M. Baruch, who mobilized American 
industry in the First World War and has been an elder states- 
man in the ensuing years. 


SUMMING UP 


As we look back over the long course of the history of the 
Western world we can discern two major forces shaping 
human destiny. On the one hand, there is power in the hands 
of the mighty; on the other, cooperation and mutual aid in the 
common affairs of daily life. Down to our own time, reaching 
its climax indeed in these last days, power politics has tended 
to dominate. But unless it is checked in its career, it becomes 
tyranny. No society can long endure which rests on an unjust 
basis, and justice is not the gift of tyrants but the assertion of 
the common will of the community. 

Steadily, if slowly, throughout modern history the forces 
of democracy kept gaining as the people demanded the right 
to govern themselves. Then the Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese 
leaders stepped forth as the champions of the old order of 
power politics and authoritarian government. Many admired 
the first products of these strong rulers; for, although they 
reduced their citizens to semiservitude, it was all for the sake 
of the State. As the regimented life of the army. was largely ° 
copied by civilians, great enterprises were carried on, and the 
nation, working with singleness of purpose, rapidly became 
stronger. It was inevitable that imperialism at home should 
lead to imperialism abroad, and war was recognized by the 
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dictators as a right way to achieve greater and greater glory 
for the nation. 

Over against this doctrine of power the peoples of freedom 
and democracy seemed at first ineffective and wasteful. Free- 
dom means the right to choose, so long as the choice does not 
conflict with the public good. This seeming inefficiency, how- 
ever, contained a greater vitality, along with a keener sense of 
right and wrong, than existed in the authoritarian nations. 
There is a hidden strength in freedom which tyrants never 
know. Fanaticism, which ignorance breeds in despotic coun- 
tries, is fully matched by the stern resolve of the freedom- 
loving peoples to live their own lives unfettered by the iron 
will of any conqueror. 

Now science steps forth with power to end this age-long 
contest between despotism and freedom. A new sovereign has 
appeared armed with atomic energy, a sovereign speaking in 
terms of authority which none dare disobey, yet the greatest 
of all democracies because it responds to intelligence, which 
by its very nature is opposed to tyranny. Intelligence can 
reach its goal only when there is freedom for the mind to ex- 
plore this mysterious universe and make it our own, and true 
freedom exists only in a world of justice. We may therefore 
conclude that in the scientific age now opening before us there 
is at least a promise that civilization, which has been so long 
taking shape, will in course of time shake off the last vestiges 
of barbarism. 
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Instrument of National Policy, and, by the same author, The Pact of 
Paris, with Historical Comment, in International “Conciliation, No. 243 
(October, 1928). On the movement to “outlaw” war see STONER, J. E., 
S. O. Levinson and the Pact of Paris. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. THE AFTERMATH OF THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


On the cost of the war: The Economic and Social History of the World 
War (150 vols., edited by Dr. James T. SHOTWELL); GREBLER, L., and 
WINKLER, W., The Cost of the World War to Germany and to Austria- 
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Hungary; Gwe, G., The Effects of the War on French Economic Life; 
Koun, S., and MErenporr, F., Cost of the War to Russia. See also RENOU- 
vin, P., Forms of War Government in France ; JézE, G., and Trucuy, H., 
The War Finance of France; Str ARTHUR SALTER, Allied Shipping Con- 
trol: An Experiment in International Control ; and SHOTWELL, J. T., What 
Germany Forgot. 

On the economic recovery of Europe: McCuure, W., World Prosperity 
as Sought through the Economic Work of the League, an excellent survey; 
EInzIc, P., The Bank for International Settlements. Hopson, H. V., Slump 
and Recovery, 1929-1937, is an excellent general review; E1nzic, P., World 
Finance, 1914-1935 and World Finance, 1935-1937. The League of Na- 
tions has issued two excellent studies, World Economic Survey, 1931-1932 
and Courses and Phases of World Economic Depression. On the economy 
of France see OcBURN, W. F., and JAFFE, W., The Economic Development 
of Post-war France, which discusses not only financial but also agricultural 
and industrial change; PEEL, G., The Economic Policy of France. 

On the Weimar Republic: RosEnBErc, A., The Birth of the German 
Republic, is a sound study from 1871 to 1918; CLARK, R. T., The Fall of 
the German Republic; Kraus, H., The Crisis of German Democracy. See 
also The Diary of an Ambassador, by D’ABERNON, VISCOUNT E. V., the 
English ambassador in Berlin from 1920 to 1926. See also the very read- 
able account of the life of the German field marshal, later president of the 
Reich, in WHEELER-BENNETT, J. M., The Wooden Titan: Hindenburg in 
Twenty Years of German History, 1914-1934. COUNT HARRY KESSLER’S 
book Walther Rathenau, His Life and Work concentrates on his years of 
statesmanship rather than on his war-time industrial leadership. See also 
OLDEN, R., Stresemann. 

On American economic policy: MappEn, J. T., and others, America’s 
Experience as a Creditor Nation; Nourse, E. G., American Agriculture 
and the European Market. On American tariff policy see BIDWELL, P., 
The Invisible Tariff; A Study of the Control of Imports into the United 
States, and Taussic, F. W., The Tariff History of the United States. For 
a competent survey see Howxanp, C., Survey of American Foreign Rela- 
tions (4 vols.), Vols. One and Three. 

On nationalism: Hayes, C. J. H., The Historical Evolution of Modern 
Nationalism (2 vols.), standard; Koun, H., The Idea of Nationalism, a 
thorough historical study going back to the ancients; JaNowsky, O., Na- 
tionalities and National Minorities; MAcarTNEY, C. A., National States 
and National Minorities. On the international protection of minority 
groups see the recent evaluation, by Rosinson, J., and others, Were the 
Minority Treaties a Failure? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. THE OLD ORDER PASSES 


On movements of reform: For a general introduction to political theory 
see the excellent work of SABINE, G. H., History of Political Theory, and 
also CoKER, F. W., Recent Political Thought, a convenient summary of 
recent developments. On socialism see SHADWELL, A., The Socialist Move- 
ment, 1824-1924; on communism see Hook, S., Towards an Understand- 
ing of Karl Marx; on fascism see HEIDEN, K., History of National Social- 
ism, an outstanding work; see also Koinat, A., War against the West, and 
McGovern, M., From Luther to Hitler. 

On Russia: FLorinsky, M., Toward an Understanding of the U.S.S.R., 
which serves as an introduction. A good text on the form of Soviet govern- 
ment is HARPER, S., Government of the Soviet Union. On Russian foreign 
policy see FiscHEr, L., The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols.) for the 
earlier period. See also Taracouzio, T., War and Peace in Soviet Diplo- 
macy. On Russian-American relations see DuLLEs, F. R., The Road to 
Teheran, a scholarly survey. On Russian economy see HupBBarD, L. E., 
Economics of Soviet Agriculture, and, by the same author, Jndustry and 
the Five-Year Plans, both expert. See also MAynarp, J., The Russian 
Peasant and Other Studies. An attempt to evaluate the position of the 
P.ussian worker is made by Gorpon, M., Workers before and after Lenin. 
Also interesting is Davirs, J. E., Mission to Moscow, an account by the 
American ambassador to Russia from 1936 to 1938. See also DURANTY, 
W., I Write as I Please, and, by the same author, The Kremlin and the 
People, an examination of the Soviet purges and trials. For extremely 
hostile criticism see BARMINE, A., Memoirs of a Soviet Diplomat, and, 
more recent, One Who Survived. For an official evaluation of Stalin see 
YAROSLAVSKY, E., Landmarks in the Life of Stalin. See also BARBUSSE, 
H., Stalin. 

On Nazi Germany: LorWwENsTEIN, K., Hitler’s Germany, and NEv- 
MANN, F., Behemoth: The Structure and Practice of National Socialism. 
For a study of the German military spirit and its connection with Nazism 
see Friep, H. E., The Guilt of the German Army. See also H1TLER’s Mein 
Kampf and My New Order, a collection of his speeches. The searching 
biography of Hitler by Konrap HEIDEN is indispensable. Ambassador 
Dodd’s Diary, 1933-1938 (edited by Dopp, W. E.) is an accurate estimate. 
Excellent accounts by journalists include MILteEr, D., You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness with Hitler; Mowrer, E. A., Germany Puts the Clock Back; and 
Surrer, W., Berlin Diary. For Nazi economic plans see Bascu, A., The 
Danube and the German Economic Sphere, and Borktn, J., and WELSH, 
C., Germany’s Master Plan: The Story of the Industrial Offensive, in 
which two American officials explain German schemes for getting control 
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of international economy. For fascist activities outside Germany see The 
Brown Network; The Activities of Nazis in Foreign Countries; CARLSON, 
J. R., Under Cover; and Savers, M., and Kann, A. E., Sabotage! The 
Secret War against America. 

On Fascist Italy: Croce, B., A History of Italy, 1871-1915, a moderate 
history by Italy’s outstanding philosopher; Marriott, J. A. R., The 
Makers of Modern Italy, descriptive of Italian leaders down to Mussolini. 
Finer, H., Mussolini’s Italy, and SCHNEIDER, H. W., Making the Fascist 
State, are the foremost books in this field. See also BorceEseE, G., Goliath: 
The March of Fascism, a brilliant study of Italy from the time of Dante, 
with half the book devoted to Fascist Italy; for a study of the corporative 
state see SALVEMINI, G., Under the Axe of Fascism. See also BENITO 
Musso.ini, My Autobiography, and his article Political and Social Doc- 
trine of Fascism; MeEcaro, G., Mussolini in the Making. 

On the liberal constitution of Spain: PreErs, E. A., Spanish Tragedy, 
1930-1936, a moderate study, and Smiru, R. M., The Day of the Liberals 
in Spain, an intensive examination of the constitution of 1931. 

On Great Britain: Ensor, R. C. K., England, 1870-1914, and TRE- 
VELYAN, G. M., History of England in the Nineteenth Century, both excel- 
lent histories. A good diplomatic history is WoLFrers, A., Britain and 
France between Two Wars. Among the numerous biographies, memoirs, 
etc. see StR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Down the Years; Nicotson, H., 
Curzon: The Last Phase, which is the third volume in the trilogy includ- 
ing The Portrait of a Diplomatist and Peacemaking. The first volume 
of a comprehensive biography of Ramsay MacDonald has been written 
by Exton, G. E. Interesting source material can be found in EsHeEr, 
S. B., The Captains and the Kings Depart: Journals and Letters of Regi- 
nald, Viscount Esher, 1910-1929 (2 vols.). 

On the commonwealth: Hancock, W. K., Survey of British Common- 
wealth Affairs, 1937-1942 (3 vols.), an excellent study of psychological, 
economic, and political factors; KeituH, A. B., The Dominions as Sover- 
eign States, by an eminent scholar; Mowat, R., and Stosson, P. W., His- 
tory of the English-Speaking Peoples; and WALKER, E., The British Em- 
pire: Its Structure and Spirit. 

On India: M1TCcHELL, K., /ndia without Fable, a comprehensive study ; 
Coatman, J., The Road to Self-government. The autobiography of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the Indian Nationalist leader, entitled Toward Freedom, is 
well worth reading. On Ireland: MANsercu, N., The Irish Free State. 
The best biography of De Valera is by D. Gwynn. 
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CHAPTER XL. THE PRELUDE TO THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


On Sino-Japanese relations: VINACKE, H., A History of the Far East 
in Modern Times, a general introduction. See also HivpMarsH, A. E., 
The Bases of Japanese Foreign Policy. The best account of the crisis of 
1931-1932 is to be found in WitLoucHBy, W. W., The Sino-Japanese 
Controversy and the League of Nations. Excellent summaries are con- 
tained in ToynBEE, A. J., Survey of International Affairs, 1931 through 
1937; consult also the supplementary volumes, Documents on Inter- 
national Affairs, edited by J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT, and appearing an- 
nually from 1928 through 1938. The Far Eastern Crisis, by SECRETARY OF 
STATE STIMSON, is an important account of American policy. For an ac- 
curate evaluation of American attitudes see LippMANN, W., and Scroccs, 
W. O., The United States in World Affairs (1932). 

On Italy in Ethiopia: MARTELLI, G., /taly against the World; TovNBEE, 
A. J., Survey of International Affairs, Vol. 11 (1935); Chapter 27 of 
CHAMBERS, F., GRANT, C., and BAyLey, C., This Age of Conflict, 1914- 
1942. For the American reaction see SHEPARDSON, W., and Scroccs, 
W. O., The United States in World Affairs (1936). See also MACARTNEY, 
M., and Cremona, P., /taly’s Foreign and Colonial Policy, 1914-1937. 

On Europe from 1936 to the outbreak of the Second World War: DEAN, 
V. M., Europe in Retreat; Scumitt, B., From Versailles to Munich; 
ScHumaAN, F. L., Europe on the Eve and Night over Europe: The Diplo- 
macy of Nemesis, 1939-1940, both thorough, caustic reviews; SETON- 
Watson, R. W., From Munich to Danzig, very critical of “appeasement.” 
See also GEDYE, G. E. R., Betrayal in Central Europe: Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, the Fallen Bastions, a fine account, and Kurt von SCHUSCH- 
nicc’s Farewell Austria. See also the collection of PrrmE MINISTER 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S speeches Jn Search of Peace. For a Labor party 
criticism see Hitler’s War, by HucH Datron, then an M.P. and later 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Attlee government. See also ALFRED 
Durr Cooper’s speeches, The Second World War: First Phase, made after 
his resignation from the Chamberlain government. 

On the Spanish civil war: BorKENAU, F., The Spanish Cockpit, an 
account from the Republican side; Mrenpizapat, A., The Martydom of 
Spain: Origins of a Civil War, by a moderate Roman Catholic. For a 
discussion of the legal points involved see PapELForD, N., /nternational 
Law and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil War, and Jessup, P. C., “The 
Spanish Rebellion and International Law,” Foreign Affairs, 1937, p. 260. 
See also ALVAREz DEL Vayo, Freedom’s Battle, an account by the former 
Republican Foreign Minister, and IsaBEL DE PALENCIA, Smouldering Free- 
dom, which tells of the experiences of the Republicans in exile. 
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On the outbreak of the Second World War: For official accounts see 
The British War Blue Book, Documents concerning German-Polish Rela- 
tions and the Outbreak of Hostilities between Great Britain and Germany 
on September 3, 1939; The French Yellow Book (1938-1939); Official 
Documents concerning Polish-German and Polish-Soviet Relations, 1933- 
1939; Polish White Book ; The German Invasion of Poland, Polish Black 
Book; Luxembourg and the German Invasion: Before and After; The 
Greek White Book, documents on Italian-Greek relations from 1928 to 
1940; Belgium, The Official Account of What Happened, 1939-1940, a 
justification of Belgian pre-war policy and an account of the German in- 
vasion. SIR NEVILE HENDERSON’s Failure of a Mission, by the British 
ambassador to Berlin, is important. Most revealing are The Diary of 
Count Ciano, by Mussolini’s son-in-law, and the Proceedings of the War 
Criminal Trials in Nuremberg, Germany. 


CHAPTER XLI. THE SECOND WORLD WAR—FIRST PHASE 


No definitive history of the Second World War has yet been written. 
However, the following are helpful: Commacer, H. S. (editor), Story of 
the Second World War, which consists mainly of contemporary accounts 
of the European war and of editorial comment; MILteEr, F. T. (editor), 
History of World War II, mainly contemporary accounts, containing much 
information and some omissions. McINNIs, E., The War, published an- 
nually from 1940, treats reliably of both political and military events. The 
Black Book of Poland exposes Nazi brutality in that country. The invasion 
of Norway is recounted in J Saw Jt Happen in Norway, by Cart J. 
Hamsro, president of the Norwegian parliament, and in Norway, Neutral 
and Invaded, by HALvDAN Konrt, former Foreign Minister of the Nor- 
wegian government in London. See also Juggernaut over Holland, by 
NICOLAAS VAN KLEFFEN, the Foreign Minister. 

On conditions leading to the collapse of France: Brocan, D. W., France 
under the Republic, 1870-1939, a standard introduction; SCHUMAN, F. L., 
War and Diplomacy in the French Republic, excellent, though published in 
1931; and WotrFers, A., Britain and France between Two Wars. Preémi- 
nent among the many books written to explain the political and military 
disintegration of France are PERTINAX (André Géraud), The Gravediggers, 
a remarkable book, and ALEXANDER WERTH, Twilight of France, 1933- 
1940, which is a condensation of two of his books, The Destiny of France 
and France and Munich, before and after the Surrender. Also interesting 
are STOKES, R. L., Léon Blum: Poet to Premier, a biography of the leader 
of the Popular Front; SrurmTuat, A., The Tragedy of European Labor, 
1918-1939, a factual account; Maurois, A., Tragedy in France; and 
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Tazouts, G., They Called Me Cassandra, a highly personal interpretation 
of political figures. See also Triumph of Treason, by PteRRE Cor, Minister 
of Aviation for the Popular Front government; Micaup, C. A., The French 
Right and Nazi Germany, 1933-1939; Po, H., Suicide of a Democracy, 
a description of fifth-column activities in France; and Tay or, E., The 
Strategy of Terror, 1938-1940, an excellent account of the “war of nerves” 
which preceded actual military operations on the Western Front. Hans 
Haze, an anti-Nazi journalist serving in a French foreign volunteer regi- 
ment, has described the collapse of France in A Thousand Shall Fall. An- 
other account of personal experience is that by ANTOINE DE SAINT- 
Exupery, Flight to Arras, an extraordinarily sensitive and vivid book. 

On the Battle of Britain: The speeches of the indomitable war leader 
make excellent reading: CHURCHILL, Winston, While England Slept; 
Blood, Sweat and Tears; The Unrelenting Struggle; and The End of the 
Beginning: War Speeches. For a biography see Kraus, R., Winston 
Churchill. Murpuy, M. E., The British War Economy, 1939-1943, con- 
tains a wealth of information. See Ertiott, W. Y., and Hatt, D. H. 
(editors), The British Commonwealth at War, on recent empire develop- 
ments, and Stmpson, J. S., South Africa Fights, of interest for a little- 
known region. For an account of the British Commandos see SAUNDERS, 
Hivary St. GEorGE, Combined Operations; see also CHATTERTON, E. K.., 
The Epic of Dunkirk. The following accounts of personal experience are 
valuable: Casry, R. J., 7 Can’t Forget; REYNoLps, Q., The Wounded 
Don’t Cry; and Stowe, L., No Other Road to Freedom, which includes the 
author’s experiences in the Battle of Britain and the Finnish-Russian war, 
during the Norwegian invasion, and in the Balkans. See also the incisive, 
illuminating cartoons of Davip Low in A Cartoon History of Our Times, 
and Low on the War. 

On Russia during the war period: DaLiin, D., Soviet Russia’s Foreign 
Policy, 1939-1942; DEAN, V. M., Russia at War, Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation Headline Book, 1942. For documents see LAserson, M., “The 
Development of Soviet Foreign Policy in Europe, 1917-1942,” in Jnter- 
national Conciliation, January, 1943, and “The Report of the Foreign 
Minister, V. M. Molotov, to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Text of the Soviet Autonomy Decrees of February 1, 1944,” in Jnter- 
national Conciliation, March, 1944. Authoritative is PaREs, StR BERNARD, 
Russia and the Peace. See also CHAMBERLIN, W., Russian Enigma; 
Datiin, D., Russia and Post-war Europe; Laserson, M., Russia and 
the Western World; ScHuMAN, F.L., Soviet Policies at Home and Abroad; 
Wuirte, D. Fepororr, Growth of the Red Army; ALLEN, W. E. D., and 
Muratorr, P., Russian Campaigns of 1941-1943; and Yucow, A., Russia’s 
Economic Front in War and Peace. GENERALISSIMO STALIN’s speeches and 
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Orders of the Day have been published in The War of National Liberation 
and The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union. For personal impres- 
sions of Russia during the war see the excellent study by the correspondent 
of Time, R. E. LautersBacu, These Are the Russians ; STEVENS, E., Russia 
Is No Riddle; and WertH, A., Moscow War Diary. 


CHAPTER XLII. THE SECOND WORLD WAR—SECOND: PHASE 


On Sino-Japanese relations consult the bibliography for Chapter XL. 
See also Maxi, J. M., Japanese Militarism: Its Cause and Cure, and 
Warp, R. S., Asia for the Asiatics, an eyewitness account of Japanese 
occupation methods in Hongkong. On operations against the Japanese, see 
Cant, GiLBert, The War at Sea and The Great Pacific Victory: from 
the Solomons to Tokyo, good reporting; Karic, WALTER, Commander 
U:S.N.R., and Kettey, Lt. W., U.S.N.R., Battle Report—Pearl Harbor 
to Coral Sea, from official sources; and PRATT, FLETCHER, The Navy’s 
War, an excellent, account. 

Concerning American diplomacy in the decade preceding the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, see the State Department publication Peace and War, United 
States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, which contains an introductory chapter 
and documents. 

Among official accounts of American participation in the global war see 
Stimson, H. L., Prelude to Invasion, eighty official reports from Decem- 
ber 11, 1941, to June 8, 1944, and the following extremely interesting re- 
ports: Kinc, ApMiraAL Ernest J., The United States Navy at War, 1941- 
1945; and MARSHALL, GENERAL GEORGE C., Report on the Army, July 1, 
1939, to June 30, 1943, and especially, The Winning of the War in Europe 
and the Pacific, July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945. See also KARIG, WALTER, 
Commander U.S.N.R., Burton, Lt. E., and FREELAND, Lt. S. L., The 
Atlantic War, from official sources. Consult also Commacer, H. S. (Ed.), 
Story of the Second World War; Stettintus, E. R., Jr., Lend-Lease: 
Weapon for Victory, by the former administrator, later United States 
member on the Security Council of the United Nations. Also interesting 
are Horzorn, L. (Ed.), War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, 
September, 1939, to December 31, 1942, documents; and United Nations 
Information Office, War and Peace Aims; Extracts from Statements of 
United Nations Leaders (3 vols.), 1943-1944. 

Outstanding among the numerous books concerned with American war 
and post-war policy are Lippmann, W., United States Foreign Policy: 
Shield of the Republic and United States War Aims; SHOTWELL, J. T., 
The Great Decision; WELLES, S., The Time for Decision; and WILLKIE, 
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WENDELL, One World. For other books on these subjects consult the 
bibliography published quarterly in Foreign Affairs. 

For general accounts of the American war effort at home see HERRING, 
P., The Impact of War: Our American Democracy under Arms (pre-Pearl 
Harbor period), and Howarp, L. V., and Bong, H. A., Current American 
~ Government ; Wartime Developments. 

On the development of atomic energy see the official report by SMyTH, 
H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes; LAURENCE, W. L., Story of 
the Atomic Bomb, a series of articles by the New York Times reporter 
who witnessed the bombings; and ‘Atomic Energy and American Policy, 
Official and Unofficial Pronouncements,” in /nternational Conciliation, 
No. 416 (December, 1945). For those without sufficient background in 
science, for easy reading of the Smyth report Haw ey, G., and LEIFson, 
S. W., Atomic Energy in War and Peace, will prove helpful. 


CHAPTER XLIII. THE UNITED NATIONS 


On Latin-American relations see Bemis, S. F., The Latin American 
Policy of the United States, and relevant chapters of the same author’s 
standard Diplomatic History of the United States. The outstanding study 
of the Monroe Doctrine is by DEXTER PERKINS, Hands Of, a condensation 
of his earlier three-volume study. See the same author’s biographical 
sketch of John Quincy Adams in American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy, Vol. IV. See also James, H., Richard Olney and his Public 
Service; PRINGLE, H., Theodore Roosevelt; and NotrTer, H., The Origins 
of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson. Pathway of Peace is a collec- 
tion of speeches by a Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes; the J. 
Reuben Clark Memorandum, published in 1930, is an important modern 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine by a State Department official. See 
also Naboth’s Vineyard: the Dominican Republic, 1844-1924 (2 vols.) 
and relevant sections of The Time for Decision, both by a former Under- 
secretary of State, Sumner Welles. 

On United States-Caribbean relations see Munro, D. G., The United 
States and the Caribbean Area; Rippy, J. F., The Caribbean Danger Zone; 
and ToynseEE, A. J., Survey of International Affairs (1933), for a sum- 
mary of American-Cuban relations. For United States-Mexican relations 
see CALLAHAN, J. M., American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations; 
Stuart, G. H., Latin America and the United States; TuRLINGTON, E., 
Mexico and Her Foreign Creditors; GAITHER, R. B., Expropriation in 
Mexico: The Facts and the Law; and MAcManon, A. W., and Drrrmar, 
W. R., “The Mexican Oil Industry since Expropriation,” in Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, March and June, 1942. Sympathetic studies of Mexico’s 
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complicated social and economic problems can be found in GRUENING, E., 
Mexico and its Heritage, and TANNENBAUM, F., The Mexican Agrarian 
Revolution. 

On recent developments see the excellent annual, first appearing in 1941, 
entitled Inter-American Affairs, edited by A. P. Whitaker. For the Act of 
Chapultepec see Hotmes, O., The Mexico City Conference and Regional 
Security, Foreign Policy Association Reports, May 1, 1945. 

For the text of the Atlantic Charter see Jnternational Conciliation, 
September, 1941; for the text of the United Nations Declaration see Jnter- 
national Conciliation for February, 1942. Much pamphlet material is 
available also at the State Department. 

On the special international organizations see BoLLes, B., Pillars of 
the United Nations: International Economic and Social Agencies, Foreign 
Policy Association Reports, December 1, 1945. On the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization see “United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, May-June, 1943,” in The United Nations Review, June 15 and 
July 15, 1943; ‘““The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture,” 
in International Labor Review, August, 1943; and “Text of the Constitu- 
tion,” in Juternational Conciliation, June, 1945. On the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration see Agreement Creating the 
UNRRA, Department of State Bulletin, September 25, 1943; DEAN, V. M., 
UNRRA—A Step toward Reconstruction, Foreign Policy Association Re- 
ports, January 1, 1944; Jessup, P. Ge “UNRRA, Sample of World Or- 
ganization,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1944. 

On the Bretton Woods agreements, for texts see International Concilia- 
tion, September, 1945, sect. 2; for simple explanations see FrEts, H., The 
Sinews of Peace, and Morean, C., Bretton Woods: Clues to a Monetary 
Mystery. 

On general problems connected with special international organizations 
see Hansen, A. H., America’s Role in the World Economy. On the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program see PEARSON, J. C., The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program from 1918. 

On the planning of the United Nations see “Report on the Moscow 
Conference, Address by the Honorable Cordell Hull before the Congress 
of the United States, November 18, 1943,” in International Conciliation, 
January, 1944. For the text of the Dumbarton Oaks agreements see /nter- 
national Conciliation, November, 1944; for a report on the Yalta con- 
ference, Jnternational Conciliation for March, 1945, sect. 2. 

On the Charter see the official Report to the President on the Results of 
the San Francisco Conference by the Chairman of the United States Dele- 
gation, the Secretary of State, Department of State Publication 2349, Con- 
ference Series 71, June 26, 1945, which contains the texts of the Dumbar- 
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ton Oaks agreements and of the Charter, as well as interpretation and 
discussion of the Charter. It is planned to publish about sixteen volumes 
containing the Documents of the United Nations Conference for Interna- 
tional Organization. See also ‘The United Nations Charter, with Explana- 
tory Notes,” in International Conciliation, September, 1945, sect. 1; SA 
Symposium on the United Nations: Peace and Security,” edited by C. 
Eichelberger and F. O. Wilcox, in American Political Science Review, 
October, 1945; and The San Francisco Conference, with Text of Charter, 
by Vera M. Dean, in Foreign Policy Association Reports, July 15, 1045. 
On the organization of the conference see Kirk, G., and CHAMBERLAIN, 
L., “Organization of the San Francisco Conference,” Political Science 
Quarterly, September, 1945. JAMES T. SHOTWELL has written a series of 
articles for Survey Graphic: “Bridges to the Future” (February, 1945); 
“From Yalta to the Golden Gate” (April, 1945); “‘Charter of the Golden 
Gate”; “A Comparison with the League Covenant, the Geneva Protocol, 
and the Briand-Kellogg Pact” (July, 1945); and “Interdependent World: 
How the Charter of the United Nations was Shaped” (September, 1945). 
See also Foreign Affairs for October, 1945: “The General Assembly,” by 
Joun Foster DuLtes, and “The Security Council,” by R. K. KAne. 

On the World Court see Jessup, P. C., The International Court of 
Justice of the United Nations, with Text of Statute, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation Reports, August 15, 1945;,and Hupson, M. O., “The New World 
Court,” in Foreign Affairs, October, 1945. 

On the activities of the League of Nations which the United Nations 
will take over, see Report on the Work of the League during the War, 
submitted by Acting Secretary-General Sean Lester. On the Secretariat 
see The International Secretariat of the Future, published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 


CHAPTER XLIV. THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


For the historical development of science see SEDGwicK and TYLER, A 
Short History of Science; for the philosophical implications, WHITEHEAD, 
A.N., Science and the Modern World. For readable surveys of specific 
sciences or groups of sciences, see KENNON, W. L., Astronomy: A Text- 
book for Colleges; Lemon, H. B., From Galileo to Cosmic Rays; JEAN, 
HarraH, Herman, and Powers, Man and His Physical Universe; Jean, 
HarraH, Herman, and Powers, Man and His Biological World; Wrtts, 
Huxtey, and Weis, The Science of Life; Jeans, J., The Universe 
Around Us, dealing with explorations of the universe; and Zinsser, H., 
Rats, Lice and History, a suggestive account of parasitism. 

The following works of reference may be found useful for advanced 
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students: CHADWICK, JAMES, and ELtts, C. D., Radiations from Radio- 
active Substances, a classic in this field; ANDRADE, E. N., The Atom, a 
short introduction by a great authority; TayLor, L. W., Physics, The 
Pioneer Science, a textbook with references to social problems; Harrison, 
G. R., Atoms in Action, a popular illustrated introduction to physics; 
and Dietz, Davin, Atomic Energy in the Coming Era, a popular statement. 

Atomic energy and its control: Smyru, H. D., Atomic Energy for Mili- 
tary Purposes. This is the authorized account of the making of the atomic 
bomb, to which all subsequent literature refers. 

The literature on the atomic age is growing so rapidly that it is hard 
to keep up with it. The best bibliography to date is contained in a Senate 
document, The Report of the McMahon Committee on Atomic Energy, 
published on April 19, 1946. This report contains, in addition to the text 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 with explanations, a popular history of 
atomic science, a glossary of scientific terms, and an excellent bibliography. 
Parallel with it the student should read the Report on the International 
Control of Atomic Energy, prepared by highly qualified specialists, issued 
by a committee of the State Department. This report advocated the crea- 
tion of an Atomic Development Authority which should own all uranium 
and thorium in the world and thus have complete control over all danger- 
ous operations. Among unofficial publications the following may be men- 
tioned: A report by the Atomic Energy Committee of the Carnegie En- 
dowment, under the chairmanship of James T. Shotwell; a draft of a treaty 
prepared by Professor Quincy Wright of The University of Chicago and 
published in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists; a volume, The Absolute 
Weapon, prepared by members of the faculty of Yale University and 
edited by Bernard Brodie; and a volume of essays, by leading atomic 
scientists and thinkers, entitled One World or None, edited by D. Masters 
and K. Way. The best way to keep informed on developments in the his- 
tory and control of atomic energy is to read the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists of The University of Chicago, referred to above. The student 
should also look over recent numbers of magazines such as Science or 
Nature, and the articles in the New York Times by William L. Lawrence 
and in the New York Herald Tribune by John J. O’Neil. 
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Abyssinia, Italy and, 361 

Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 52, rro 

Academy of Sciences, French, 110 

Acre, Bonaparte’s defeat at (1799), 275 

Admiral Graf Spee, 622 f. 

Adowa, 598 

Adrianople, 24; capture of, by Rus- 
sians (1878), 437; capture of, by 
Bulgarians (1912), 440; recovery of, 
by Turks (1913), 440, 442 

Africa, partition of, 364, 367, 390 ff., 
4009 ff., 446 ff.; exploration of, 408 f.; 
mandates in, 479; in Second World 
War, 637, 665 f. 

Agadir incident, 448 

“Aggression and aggressor,” definition 
of, 503 f. 

Aircraft, 68; in First World War, 456; 
in Second World War, 617, 626 ff., 
631 f., 634, 636, 651, 655, 664, 672, 
675, 680, 683, 6096, 697 ff. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of (1748), 58 

Akbar, 76 

Aland Islands, 499 

Albania, under Turkish rule, 24, 438; 
in Balkan Wars, 440; independence 
of, 442, 450; boundaries fixed, 499; 
conquered by Mussolini, 610 

Alchemy, 106 ff. 

Aleutians, 663 f. 

Alexander I, Tsar, 292 and note, 297 f., 
309 f., 415 ff., 426, 432 

Alexander II, Tsar, 418 ff., 435, 437 

Alexander III, Tsar, 422 f. 

Alexander I of Yugoslavia, 486 

Alexander of Bulgaria, 438 

Alexius, Tsar, 31 

Algeciras, conference at, 448 

Algeria, conquered by France, 367, 446 

Allenby, General, 472 

Alsace, ceded to France, 196; ceded to 
Germany, 358 f. and note; restored 
to France, 479, 536 

American colonies of England, revolt 
of, 89 ff. 

“American plan” for outlawing war, 503 

American Revolution, 93 ff. 


‘Amiens, rupture of treaty of, 291; in 
First World War, 460, 469; in 
Second World War, 627 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 6 

Amritsar, outbreak at, 395 

Anesthetics, 739 

Analogy of Religion, 115 f. 

Ancien Régime, 195 ff. 

Ancients and moderns, 142 ff. 

Anglican Church, 128, 181, 183; in 
Treland, 38r ff. 

Anglo-Japanese Treaty (1902), 404; 
renewal and extension of (1905), 447 
and note 

Angora, 489 

Anne, Queen, 46 

Antonescu, 635 

Antwerp, 455 

Arbitration, international, 446, 496, 
505 f. 

Arbitration, Permanent Court of, 445. 
See also Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice 

Areopagitica, 134 ff. 

Argonne Forest, 471 

Aristotle, 98, 105, 107, 134 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, 369 

Armaments, competition in, 443 ff.; 
question of, at Hague conferences, 
445 {.; increase of, in 1913, 450; the 
League of Nations, 496, 502 f.; the 
Washington conference, 502 f.; gen- 
eral disarmament conference, 503; 
Geneva conference, 503; London 
conference, 503; Hoover proposal, 


506 f.; and German militarism, 
603 f. 

Armistice between Germany and Allies 
(1918), 475 


Article to of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, 496, 498 

Artois, count of, 222, 224, 238, 334. 
See also Charles X of France 

Aryas, 73 

Asiatic hordes in Eastern Europe, 5 ff. 

Asoka, 74 and note 

Aspern, battle of, 306 
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Asquith, Herbert, 379 , 
Assignats, 233, 206, 284 
Astrology, 106, 108 


Astronomy, medieval knowledge of, — 


108; discoveries of Copernicus, 109, 
112 n.; modern, 728 f. 

Aswan dam, 411 

Atlantic Charter, 649, 658, 704 

Atomic bomb, 697 ff., 722, 740 ff. 

Atomic energy, 724, 743; control of, 
746, 752 ff.; uses for, 749 f.; prob- 
lems of, 751 ff., 755 ff.; sources of, 754 

Atomic theory, 742 

Atoms, 741 ff. 

Augustine, St., 727 

Augustus II of Poland, 37 

Augustus III of Saxony and Poland, 63 

Aurungzeb, 77, 80 f. 

Austerlitz, battle of, 293 f. 

Australia, 388 f.; in First World War, 
457; at the Peace Conference, 478; in 
League of Nations, 498; governor- 
general of, 582; in Second World 
War, 613, 662 

Australian ballot, 390 

Austria, conflicts with Turks, 27; gen- 
ealogical tables of, 53; at war with 
France, 245, 252 ff., 264, 270 ff., 274; 
war with Napoleon (1805), 2092 ff., 
(1809), 306 f., (1813), 314; influence 
of, after 1815, 321 ff.; opposition of, 
to German unity, 324 f., 341; revo- 
lution of 1848 in, 342 ff.; union with 
Hungary in dual monarchy (1866- 
1918), 346; decline of influence of, 
after 1851, 349, 355; war with 
France and Italy (1859), 350; war 
with Denmark (1864), 354; war 
with Prussia (1866), 354 ff.; annexes 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 437, 439, 
449; ultimatum to Serbia, 451; de- 
clares war on Serbia, 451; dissolu- 
tion of, 473, 482f.; republic of, 
483; loan to, under Committee of 
Control, 483; customs-union proj- 
ect, 483 f.; costs of First World 
War, 514; bankruptcy of, 516 ff.; 
German conquest of, 607 f. See also 
Hungary, First World War, Second 
World War 

Austrian Netherlands, given to France, 
272; given to Holland, 319 

Austrian Succession, War of, 55 ff. 

Authority, questioning of, 96 ff., 541, 
720 f. 
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Avars, II 

Averroés, 98 ae 

Axis Powers, 539f., 636f., 703. See 
also Second World War, Germany, 
Italy, Japan 


Baber, 76 f. 

Babeuf, 547 

Bacon, Francis, too ff., 112 n., 144, 726 

Bacon, Roger, 105 f. 

Bacteria, 737 ff. 

Baden, 282 f., 294, 327, 343, 356; 359 

Badoglio, Marshal, 667 

Bagdad, railway to, 450; in First World 
War, 457 

Balance of power, 47 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders, made 
“Latin Emperor,” 20 

Baldwin, Stanley, 576, 578 

Balkan Alliance, 440 

Balkan States, 8 ff.; Turkish conquest 
of, 23f.; nationalism and wars of 
independence in, 432 ff., 488 fi. 

Balkan Wars (1912-1913), 440 

Baltic States, 416, 426, 456, 467, 488, 
560 

Bank for International 
(World Bank), 492 

Baptists, 182 

Bastille, fall of the, 223 f., 235 

Bataan, 661 

Battle of the Books, by Swift, 142 f., 
145 and note 

Bavaria, made an electorate, 47 n.; in 
War of Austrian Succession, 54 ff.; 
elector of, assumes title of king, 204; 
granted a constitution, 326; in 1848, 
343; in Franco-Prussian War, 3503 
member of German Empire, 359; 
republic proclaimed, 474 

Bayle, Pierre, 141 f. 

Beaconsfield, Earl of, 436 

Beccaria, 156 f., ror 

Bechuanaland, 392 

Belgian Congo, 392, 400 

Belgium (Austrian Netherlands), rec- 
ognized as independent kingdom, 
339f.; and the Congo Free State, 
392, 409; neutrality of, violated by 
German invasion in 1914, 452f.; in 
First World War, 454 ff., 521; at 
Versailles, 478; opposes militarizing 
of Rhineland, 606; in Second World 
War, 626 f. 

Benefit of clergy, 175 


Payments 
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Bene§, 609 f. 

Bengal, 80, 82 f. 

Berkeley, Bishop, 115, 147 n. 

Berlin, Academy of Sciences, 52, 110; 
in the eighteenth century, 312; Con- 
gress of, 437 {., 449; fall of, 688 

Berlin Decree, 299 f. 

Berlin-Rome Axis, 607, 610 

Bernadotte, 314 

Bessarabia, 432, 488, 634 f., 646 

Bhagavad Gita, 73 

Biology, 730 ff. 

Bismarck, 352 ff., 358f., 363f., 447, 
453, 518, 604 

Bizerte, 666 

“Black and Tans,” 385 

“Black Hole” of Calcutta, 83 

“Black Hundreds,” 430 

Black Sea, 36, 432; neutrality of, 435 

Black Shirts, Italian, 571; German, 
605 

Blanc, Louis, 549 

Blitzkrieg, 617 

Blockade, in the Napoleonic wars, 291, 
208 ff., 309 f.; in First World War, 
458 f., 461 ff., 468; in Second World 
War, 632 

Blount, Charles, 115 

Bliicher, 314, 316 

Blum, Léon, 630 

Bodin, Jean, 120 f. 

Boer War (1899-1902), 391 

Boers, 390 f. 

Bohemia, early history of, 14 and note; 
in the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, 54 f.; in the Seven Years’ War, 
60; in 1848, 341 ff., 345 

Boleslav I of Poland, 14 and note 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 115 

Bolsheviki, 466 f., 559 f., 562 f. 

Bombay, 79 

Bonaparte, Jerome, 297, 315 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 296, 304 f. 

Bonaparte, Louis, 296, 308 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 276 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, analysis of char- 
acter of, 272 ff. See also Napoleon 

Boniface VIII, Pope, struggle with 
Philip the Fair, 174 

Books, censorship of, 134, 328, 418, 425 

Bordeaux, 258 f., 455, 628 

Boris I of Bulgaria, ro 

Borodino, battle of, 310 

Bosnia-Herzegovina, 24; revolt against 
Turkey, 435 f.; annexed to Austria, 
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439) 449 ff.; added to Yugoslavia, 

405 

Bossuet, Bishop, 130, 177 

Botha, General, 391 

Boulogne, Napoleon’s army at, 201 f. 

Bourbon, House of, 50, 54, 57, 318, 
330, 333 ff., 360 n., 592; genealogical 
table, 336 

Bourgeoisie, 225, 230, 337, 551 

Boxer Rebellion, 404 f. 

Boycott, of British goods by India, 
395, 588; of Japanese goods by 
China, 594 

Boyle, Robert, 107 

Braddock, General, 88 

Brahmans, 75 4 

Brahminism, 75 

Brandenburg, electorate of, 39 ff., 62. 
See also Prussia 

Brazil, 412 n., 478 

Bremen, 282, 308, 356, 458 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 467 

Bretton Woods conference, 708 

Briand, 508, 615 

Britain, Battle of, 631 f. 

British Commonwealth of Nations, 
581 ff. 

British East Africa. See East Africa, 
British 

British Empire, 47, 69, 386 ff., 410 ff., 
581 

Brittany, 258 

Brotherhood, 542 f. 

Brown Shirts, 605 

Brunswick, manifesto of the duke of, 
248 f., 254 n., 297 

Brussels, in First World War, 454 

Bucharest, 440; Treaty of, 442 

Buda taken by Suleiman, 26 

Buddha, 74 f. 

Buddhism, 74 ff. 

Buffon, 730 f. 

Bukowina, 488, 635 

Bulgaria, origin and early history of, 


7, 9 ff.; principality of, 437 ff.; as 
constituted by the Congress of 
Berlin, 438; independence estab- 


lished, 438 f.; in Balkan Wars, 440; 
gains in territory after Balkan Wars, 
442; in First World War, 460, 
472; after First World War, 488; 
Greek invasion of, 499 f.; in Second 
World War, 636, 646 

Bulgarian atrocities, 436 

Bulgars, 7 ff., 12 
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“Bulge, Battle of the,” 682 f. 

Bundesrath, 356, 362 

Burke, Edmund, 84 and note, 92 

Burma, 72, 77 

Burma Road, 651, 664 f. 

Burnet, Thomas, 115 

Butler, Joseph, 115 f. 

Byzantine Empire. See Eastern Empire 

Cabinet, British, 187, 376; French, 
365 f. 

Cable, Atlantic, 399 

Cahiers, 219 f., 227 

Calcutta, 78 n.; “Black Hole” of, 83 

Calendar, Russian, 35; French repub- 
lican, 251 and note 

Caliph, title of, 25; abolition of, 489 

Caliphate, 25 

Calonne, reforms proposed by, 213 ff. 

Calvin, 131 

Cameroons, 364, 409 

Campo-Formio, peace of, 272 

Canada, France and England rivals in 
settlement of, 45, 86, 88; ceded to 
England, 88, o1, 387; and the 
Quebec Act (1774), 387; in the War 
of 1812, 387; Lord Durham’s report 
on, 387; the Dominion of, created, 
388; in First World War, 457, 468; 
at the Peace Conference, 478; and 
League of Nations, 498; governor- 
general of, 582; in Second World 
War, 613 

Cape Colony, 390 

Cape to Cairo railway, 392 

Capet, Hugh, 196 

Capitalism, 371 ff., 560, 562, 564 

Carbonari, 331 f. 

Carlos, Don. See Charles III of Spain 

Carmagnole, 250 n. 

Carnot, 259 

Carol II, king of Rumania, 635 

Casablanca, 665 

Cassino, 670 

Caste system of India, 75 f., 587 

Catherine IT of Russia, 31 n., 38, 63 ff., 
189 ff., 255, 432 

Catholic Church. See Church, Clergy 

Catholics, in America, 182 n.; in Eng- 
land, 183; in Canada, 387 

Cavaliers, 186 

Cavour, 349 ff., 361, 435 n. 

Cells, study of living, 735 ff. 

Censorship. See Press censorship 

Chamberlain, Austen, 615 
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Chamberlain, Neville, 581, 607, 609, 
613, 622 

Chambord, count of, 360 n. 

Champ de Mars, 240 

Chapultepec, 712 

Charles VI, Emperor, 49, 52 

Charles VII, Emperor, 55 f. 

Charles I of Austria, 473, 483 

Charles II of England, 78 f., 182 

Charles X of France, 335 fi. See also 
Artois, count of 

Charles II of Spain, will of, 45 

Charles III of Spain, 49 f., 178, 189, 
193 f. 

Charles IV of Spain, 304 and note 

Charles XII of Sweden, 37 f. 

Charles, Archduke, 306 

Charles Albert of Sardinia, 343 f., 347 

Charles Edward, Prince, 58 n. 

Charter, French, of 1814, 334 f., 337 

Charter, the Great, of England, 205 

Chartist movement, 377, 549 

Chateau-Thierry, 470 

Chateaux, burning of the, 226 and 
note 

Chemical warfare, 456 

Chemistry, modern, 105 ff., 471 ff. 

Chiang Kai-shek, 651 

Child labor, 372 

China, Opium War (1839), 401; rela- 
tions with Europe, 4or ff.; conces- 
sions to Great Britain, 402, 404; and 
opening of “treaty ports,” 402; war 
with France and England (1858), 
402; war with Japan (1894-1895), 
403; Boxer Rebellion, 404f.;  re- 
forms in, 404; Westernizing of, 404, 
406; relations with Russia, 405; 
republic of (1912), 406; revolution 
in, 406; civil war in, and secession 
of southern China, 407; and First 
World War, 407; industrial revolu- 
tion in, 408; German settlements in, 
454; at Versailles, 478; in conflict 
with Japan in Manchuria, sor ff.; 
invaded by Japan, sor, 595, 650 ff.; 
appeals to League, 504, 596; in 
Second World War, 664. See also 
Korea, Manchuria 

Chino-Japanese War (1894-1895), 403 

Chosen. See Korea 

Christian socialism, 554 n. 

Church, separation of Latin (Roman), 
from Greek (Eastern), 16 ff.; serv- 
ices of, to civilization, 16; intol- 
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erance of, 134, 180 ff.; attack of 
Voltaire on, 148 and note; and 
State, 173 ff.; in the eighteenth 
century, 179 ff.; in France before 
the Revolution, 199 f.; property of, 
confiscated by the National Assem- 
bly, 231 ff.; lands of, secularized, 
281; separation of, from State in 
France, 285 and note, 286, 337, 366; 
in Italy, 361, 573; in Russia, 563; 
in Germany, 569; in Spain, 6or. 
See also Anglican Church, Clergy, 
Greek Church, Pope, Protestant 
revolt 

Churchill, Winston, becomes prime 
minister, 622; quoted, 631, 661; and 
Atlantic Charter, 649; in conference 
at Washington, 657; at Yalta, 712 

Cisalpine Republic, 272, 278 f. 

City of God, The, Augustine’s, 727 

Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
233th 2 AA 

Civilization, beginnings of, in Asia and 
Africa, 4; perpetuated by the 
Christian Church, 16; and China, 
22; diffusion. of western-European, 
Ostiene 7a 

“Class struggle,” 540 ff. 

Classics, Greek and Roman, 142 ff., 
146 n. 

Clemenceau, 478, 481 

Clergy, in France before the Revolu- 
tion, 200; representatives of, join 
third estate, 220, 222; Civil Con- 
stitution of, 233 ff.; monjuring, in 
France, 233 ff., 238, 241, 244f.; in 
Spain, 601 

Cleves, 40 f., 282 

Clive, Robert, 82 ff. 

Coal, use of, 371 

Coal tar, utilization of, 745 

Code Napoléon, 265, 288 

Colbert, 80, 158 

Collective security, 502 ff. 

Colombia, 328, 397 

Colonies, French and English, in North 
America, 45, 61, 86 ff.; in India, 61, 
vo f., 77 ff.; Dutch, 69, 79; Portu- 
guese, 86, 94, 412 and note; Spanish, 
86, 88 f., 94, 280, 328f., 412 f. See 
also Africa, partition of, Far Eastern 
Question, Imperialism, Dominions 

Commerce, development of world, 
68 ff., 396; in Spain, 193; competi- 
tion for foreign, 396, 399; and im- 
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perialism, 399 f., 446; destruction of 
German, in First World War, 458 f; 
after First World War, 515 
Commercial war between Holland and 
England, 78 f. 
Committee of Public Safety, 256, 259 
Commons, House of. See Parliament 
Commune, Paris, 225, 229 f., 250 ff., 
258, 264; insurrection of, 1848, 
338 f.; of 1871, 359 f. 


Communes, establishment of, in 
France in 1789, 225 
Communication, modern means of, 


68 f., 317 f., 3096 ff. 

Communism, in Russia, 466, 527 f., 
533, 538, 539 f., 561 f.; in Hungary, 
484, 563; in Italy, 526, 570; in 
Germany, 562f., 565 ff.; interna- 
tional, 562 f., 565 

Communist Manifesto, 549 

Concordat of 1801, 286 f., 366 

Condé, 238 

Condorcet, 163 f. 

Condottieri (Italian mercenary troops), 
269 

Confederation, the German, 324 ff., 
341, 347, 352 f.; dissolution of, 354 

Confederation of the Rhine, 294 f., 
315, 319 

Congo, Belgian, 392, 409; portion of 
French, ceded to Germany, 448 

Congo Free State, 409 

Congress of Berlin, 437 f., 449 

Congress of Vienna, 318 ff., 481 

Conscription, 444, 460, 464, 603 

Conservative party in England, 186 n., 
376 ff., 383 £.; (1895-1924), 575, 578, 
580 

Constance, Council of (1414), 25 f. 

Constantine I, the Great, 4 

Constantinople, capital of Eastern 
Empire, 2 fi.; threatened by Bul- 
gars (679), 9; attacked by Russians 
(860), 14; patriarch of, 16 f.; cap- 
ture of, by Crusaders (1204), 20; 
captured by Turks (1453), 24; de- 
sire of Russia for, 432; and Great 
Britain, 434; and Germany, 450; 
in First World War, 457; ceases to 
be capital-of Ottoman Empire, 489 

Constitutional Democrats in Russia, 


430 

Consul, title of Bonaparte, 276 

Continental blockade, 291, 
300 f. 


208 ff., 
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Continental system, 301 1 

Contraband of war, 458 

Convention, French, 251, 253 ff., 262 ff. 

Cook, Captain, 388 

Coolidge, President, soz f. 

Copenhagen, siege of, 37 

Copernicus, 109 

Coral Sea, battle of, 662 

Cordeliers, 240 

Corn Laws, 379 

Cornwallis, Lord, 85 n., 94, 292 f. 

Corsica, 269 f. 

Cortes, Spanish, 193, 328 

Corvée, 211 f. 

Cosgrave, William, 583 

Cosmopolitanizing of the world, 1 ff. 

Cossacks, 416 n., 429 

Cotton “gin,” 370 

Council of State, French, 276 f. 

Council of Trent, 25, 134, 176 

Council of Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, Russia, 466 

Coup @ état, 276, 339 

Courland, 456, 467. See also Latvia 

Courts, ecclesiastical, 173 ff., 183 

Credit after First World War, 514 f. 

Crete annexed to Greece, 442; in 
Second World War, 634, 636 

Crimea, under Turkish protection, 31; 
ceded to Russia, 432 

Crimean War, 418, 434 f. 

Criminal law, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 156 f.; in England, 378 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, 590 

Croatia, 450. See Yugoslavia 

Croatia-Slavonia, 636 

Croats, 13 

Cromwell, Oliver, 78 

Crusade, Fourth, 20 

Cuba, 94, 413, 464 

Culloden, battle of, 58 n. 

Curie, Iréne, 746 

Curie, Marie, 743, 746 

Curzon line, 617 f., 634 

Customs lines in France, 199, 208 

Customs union, German, 327; German- 
Austrian attempt at, 483 f. 

Custozza, battle of, 344 

Cyclotron, 746 

Cyril, apostle of the Slavs, 18 f. 

Cyrillic alphabet, ro, 34 

Czar. See Tsar 

Czechoslovakia, republic of, 478, 482; 
in Little Entente, 486; invaded by 
Poland, 486, 610; in boundary dis- 
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pute with Poland, 499; partitioned, 
608 ff. 
Czechs, 345; in First World War, 471 


Dail Eireann, 385, 584 

Daladier, 609 

D’Alembert, 151 f., 154, 190 

Dalton, 741 

Danton, 240, 249 f., 260, 262 f. 

Danzig, free city of, 479 

Dardanelles, 457, 489 

Darwin, Charles, 731 ff. 

“Darwinism,” 730 ff. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 739 

Dawes plan, 492, 577 

D-Day, 673 ff. 

Debts, inter-Allied, 490 ff., 516; to 
United States, 493 ff., 528; national, 
514 ff.; repudiation of, by Russia, 564 

Decembrist conspiracy, 417 

Declaration of Independence, Ameri- 
can, 93, 95 

Declaration of Panama, 702 

Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
227 f. : 

Declaration of the United Nations, 
658, 7°03 if; 

Decline a Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Gibbon, 2 

De Gaulle, Charles, 621, 630 

Deists, 113 ff., 148 n. 

De Launay, 223 f. 

Delhi, 76, 81 

Demilitarized zone (Germany), 504 

Democracy, 318, 481, 538, 539, 543 f., 
560, 572, 574 

Demonologie of James I, 123 

Denikin, General, 563 

Denmark, in Great Northern War, 37; 
at war. with Austria and Prussia, 
354; and Treaty of Versailles, 479; 
in Second World War, 623, 625 f. 
See also Schleswig-Holstein 

Departments in France, 227 

Depression, world, 514 ff., 530 f., 578 

Desaix, General, 279 

Descartes, 139 f., 144, 726 

Desmoulins, Camille, 223, 240, 260 ff., 
2605 

““Despots, the enlightened,” 180 ff. 

Dictatorship, in Hungary, 484; in 
Yugoslavia, 486; in Poland, 487; 
in Turkey, 490; in Russia, 527, 565; 
in Germany, 565 ff.; in Italy, 5 570 ff.; 
in Spain, 574, 600 ff. 
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Dictatus of Gregory VII, 17 

Diderot, 150 ff., 190 f., 207, 726 

Diet of German Confederation of 1815, 
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land in, 46 and note; in the War of 
the Austrian Succession, 55, 57; in 
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colonial possessions of, at end of 
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King, Mackenzie, 648 

“King of Rome,” 307 f. 

Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes. See Yugoslavia 

Kishinev, massacres at, 426 

Kitchener, General, 411, 447 

Kléber, General, 258 

Knights in Germany, disappearance of, 
283 n. 

Koch, 738 

Kolchak, General, 563 

K6niggratz, battle of, 355 

Konoye, 651 f., 654 f. 

Korea and Japan, 403, 405 f. and note; 
Russia in, 428 

Kosciusko, 67, 250 

Kossovo, battle of (1389), 24 

Kossuth, Louis, 346 

Kruger, Paul, 300 f. 

Kublai Khan, 21 

Kumans, 12 

Kun, Bela, 484, 563 

Kurusu, 655, 656 


Labor and capital, 371 ff. See also 
Socialism 

Labor legislation, in Germany, 363 f.; 
in England, 389 f.; in New Zealand 
and Victoria, 3809 f. 

Labor party, British, 555, 576 ff. 

La Fayette, 94,95, 221, 225, 220, 236, 240 

Laissez faire, 159 

Lamarck, 730 

Land Acts (Irish), 383 f., 583 

Landholding, in France, 201; in Prus- 
sia, 311 f.; in Ireland, 381, 383 ff., 
583; in Russia, 4109 ff., 565; in Bul- 
garia, 488; in Rumania, 488 f. 

Latin America, 413 f. 

Latin Church, separation of, from the 
Greek, 16 ff. See also Church 

Latin Empire. See Eastern Empire 

Latin language, knowledge of, pre- 
served by the Church, 16. See also 
Classics, Greek and Roman 
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Latvia, republic of, 482, 488, 620 

Lausanne, Treaty of (1923), 489; con- 
ference at, 494 

Laval, Pierre, 599, 630 

La Vendée, revolt of, 258, 264 

Lavoisier, 112 n. 

Lawrence, E. O., 746, 748 


League of Nations, founding of, 495 ff.; ’ 


Covenant of, 495 f.; members of, 
495, 498f.; organization of, 495, 
409; registration of treaties with, 
496 f.; mandates under the, 497; 
United States and, 498, 507; work 
of, 409 f.; appeal by China, 594; 
twilight of the, 595 ff.; appeal by 
Ethiopia, 598; Germany and Japan 
withdraw from, 597, 616. See also 
International Labor Organization, 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, United Nations 

Le Clerc, Jean, 141 

Leeuwenhoek, Antony van, 109 f. 

Legion of Honor, 302 

Legislative Assembly, 241, 245, 248, 251 

Legitimists, 360 n. 

Leipzig, battle of, 314 

Lend-Lease, 648 

Lenin, 466, 527 f., 560, 562 

Leningrad, 639, 643 

Leo X (Medici), Pope, 26 

Leopold II, Emperor, 193, 238, 241, 246 

Leopold II of Belgium, 409 

Leopold III of Belgium, 627, 628 

Leopold of Hohenzollern, 357 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de, 397 

Letters on the English, by Voltaire, 147 

Lettres de cachet, 204 f., 223 

Letts, 39 and note 

Leviathan, The, 126, 132 

Liberal party in England, 186 and 
note, 376, 379 f., 383 £., 436; (1905- 
1915), 575 ff. 

Liberty, 541 f. 

Liberum veto, 64, 66 

Liége, siege of, 454 

Ligurian Republic, 291 f. 

Lister, Joseph, 739 

Lit de justice, 206 

Lithuania, 29 f., 62, 67, 467, 482, 488; 
absorbed by U.S.S.R., 620 

Little Entente, 486, 506, 535, 609 

Livingstone, David, 408 

Livonia, 37 f., 456, 467. See also Latvia 

Lloyd George, David, 379 f., 385, 478, 
481, 575 f. 
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Locarno, treaties of, 504 ff., 720 

Locke, John, 132, 136 ff., 141, 147 and 
note, 173 

Locomotive, 398 

Lombardy, 270, 330, 341 ff.; added to 
Piedmont, 350 

London, in 1760, 167f.; Treaty of 
(1827), 433; Treaty of (1913), 440; 
Naval Conference (1930), 503 

Lords, House of. See Parliament 

Lorraine, 50; added to France, 50, 
196; portion of, ceded to Germany, 
358 f. and note; restored to France, 
479, 536 

Louis XIV of France, 45, 48, 79 f., 86, 
177, 196, 254 

Louis XV of France, 48 f., 58 f., 61, 196 

Louis XVI of France, 93, 197, 204; 
character of, 209 ff.; and Estates 
General, 221 f.; removes to Paris, 
229f.; and the Civil Constitution, 
234, 238f.; flight of, to Varennes, 
239; imprisonment of, 250; trial and 
execution of, 253, 264 

Louis XVII of France, 318 n. 

Louis XVIII of France, 318, 329, 
333 ff. 

Louis II of Hungary, 26 

Louis Philippe, 332, 337 f., 341, 346 

Louisiana, 88 f., 94, 280 

Louvain, 455, 461 f. 

Liibeck, 282, 308, 356 

Ludendorff, General, 469 

Luftwaffe, 617, 632, 672 

Lunéville, Treaty of, 280 

Lusitania, 459, 462 

Luther, Martin, 120 

Liitzen, battle of, 314 

Luxemburg, 357; invaded by Ger- 
mans in First World War, 452, 454, 
455; in Second World War, 626 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 729 

Lyon, 258 ff., 264 

Lytton commission, 506 f. 


MacArthur, General, 660, 689, 692, 
693 f., 701 

Macassar Strait, battle of, 662 

MacDonald, Ramsay, 412, 
579 £., 589 

Macedonia, under Turkish rule, 438; 
and the Congress of Berlin, 438; 
revolt of 1912, 440; partition of, by 
the Treaty of Bucharest, 442 

Machinery, introduction of, 368 ff., 374 


576 ff., 
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Madagascar, 409 

Madras, 78, 82 

Maginot line, 621, 627 

Magna Carta (Great Charter), 205 

Magyars, 11 f., 532, 535 

Mahabharata, 73 

Malaya, 660, 661 

Manchu dynasty, 406, 594 

Manchukuo, 594 

Manchuria, 403, 405 f., 428, 593 ff. 

Mandates and mandatories, 479, 497 

Manor, 165 ff. 

Mantua, 271 | 

Manufacture, medieval, 168f.; mod- 
ern, 369 f.; domestic system of, 371. 
See also Factory system 

Marat, 226 n., 230, 239 f. 

Marengo, battle of, 279 

Maria Louisa, 307 

Maria Theresa, 50 ff., 65 

Marie Antoinette, 209, 229, 247, 260 

Mark, the North, 39f. See also Bran- 
denburg 

Markets, competition for foreign, 399 

Marne, battle of the (1914), 455 

Marriage of the clergy, 17 n., 281 

Marseillaise, the, 249 and note 

Marseille, revolt of, 258, 264 

Marx, Karl, 5409 ff. 

Masaryk, Thomas, 484, 534, 530 

Masséna, General, 278 

Mather, Cotton, 120 f., 124 

Matter, constitution of, 729, 741 ff. 

Mazzini, 332, 345 

Medici, 50 

Medicine, modern advance in, 738 ff. 

Mehemet Ali, 410 

Mein KamPf, 615, 638 

Meitner, Lise, 747 f. 

Memel, 499 

Mercantilism, 158 f. 

Mesopotamia, 25; in First World War, 
457; escapes from Turkish control, 
489 | 

Metchnikov, 740 

Methodist Church, 182 

Methodius of Salonika, 18 f. 

Metric system, 265 

Metternich, 307, 314, 321f., 325 f., 
329 ff., 341 f., 433; overthrow of, 342 

Metz, 358 f. and note, 471 

Mexico, independence _ established, 
328 f.; Napoleon’s expedition to, 
357; and the League of Nations, 499 

Michael, Tsar, 31 
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Michael I, king of Rumania, 635 

Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 17 

Microscope, 109 f., 736, 737, 738, 741 

Midway, 659, 662 f. 

Milan, 49 f., 168, 271 f., 279; given to 
Austria (1815), 319; revolt of, 
against Austria, 342; modern city of, 
362 

Milan Decree, 299 f. 

Militarism. See Armaments 

Milton, John, 134 ff. 

Milyoukov, Paul, 425 

Minorca, 57 

Minorities, 535 ff. 

Mirabeau, 205, 222, 230 

Missions and imperialism, 400 f. 

Modena, 50, 272, 330 f., 332; added to 
Piedmont, 350 f. 

Mogul empire, 76 f., 80 f. 

Mohacs, battle of, 26 

Mohammed II of Turkey, 24 

Mohammedans in India, 76 f. 

Moldavia, 298 and note, 434. See 
also Rumania 

Moldavians, 24 

Molecules, 741 ff. 

Molotoff, V. M., 711 

Monasteries, in France, 179; in Aus- 
tria, 192; in Spain, 328 

Money, in Austria, 483; in Italy, 491; 
in France, 491; devaluation of, 
491 f., 516 ff.; in Germany, 4or f.; 
British, 525, 580; in Russia, 564 

Mongol emperors of India, 76 f. 

Mongols, 20 f., 28 

Monroe Doctrine, 329, 498, 702 f. 

Montaigne, 97 and note, raz f., 143 f. 

Montenegro, 436 f., 440, 442, 449, 454, 
457 

Montesquieu, 153 f., 191, 207 

Montgomery, General, 637, 666 

Moore, J. B., 502 n. 

Moravia, 18 and note, 19, 54. See 
also Czechoslovakia 

Moravians, 345 

Morea, 433 

Morley, John, on Voltaire, 150; on 
the Encyclopedists, 153 

Morocco, French in, 446 f.; German 
intervention in, 448 f.; French pro- 
tectorate in, 448; Spanish defeat in, 
573 

Moscow, princes of, 28f.; patriarch 
of, 29, 31, 35; early capital of 
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Russia, 38: Napoleon at, 310; 
Soviet capital, 467; Treaty of, 620; 
battle for, 039 

Moscow Conference, 711 

Moslem League, 589 

Mountain party, 257 ff. 

Mukden, soi 

Munich Conference, 609, 611 

Murad I of Turkey, 24 

Murat, king of Naples, 304, 311 

Muscovy. See Russia 

Mussolini, rise of, 526, 570 ff.; and the 
Church, 573; conquers Ethiopia, 
597f.; sends army to Spain, 602; 
invades Albania, 610; declares war 
on France, 628; African campaigns, 
633; attacks Greece, 633; resigna- 
tion, 667; death, 671 


Nabobs, 83 n. 

Nanking, Treaty of, 402 

Nantes, massacre at, 260, 264 

Naples, kingdom of, 49; reaction in, 
after 1815, 327; constitution granted 
to, 331; revolution in (1820-1821), 
331 1.; revolution in (1848), 343 f.; 
occupied by Garibaldi, 351; added 
to the kingdom of Italy, 351 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 267 ff.; expedi- 
tion to Egypt, 274f.; first consul, 
276, 278 f., 288; emperor, 289 f.; 
idea of a European empire, 290; 
public works of, 301; Russian cam- 
paign of, 310f.; abdication and 
exile, 315 f.; Memoirs of, 316 

Napoleon ITI, 339; intervenes in Italy, 
35¢f., 354, 360; position of, after 
1866, 357; fall of, 358; in China, 
402; in Crimean War, 434 

Narva, 37 

Nassau, 356 

Natal, 390 

National Assembly, first French, ros f., 
221 ff., 236, 238; of 1848, 338 

National guard, 225, 246 

National Socialist German Worker’s 
party, 567 

National workshops, 338 f. 

Nationalism, 128, 317, 446 ff.; in Ger- 
many, 312, 324, 532, 568; in Italy, 

* 332, 571; in Austrian Empire, 341; 
in India, 395; in Egypt, 411 f.; in 
Greece, 433; In Turkey, 489 f.; eco- 
nomic and political, 531 ff. 

Nationalization of property, 562 ff. . 


INDEX 


Natural laws, discovery of, 111 

Naval armament, limitation at Wash- 
ington Conference, 502f.; at. Ge- 
neva, 503; at London, 503 

Navarino, battle of, 433 

Navigation Act, 78 f., 89 f. 

Nazis, come to power, 567 ff.; object 
of, 569 f.; and German militarism, 
604 f.; treatment of Poles and Jews 
by, 606, 619 

Nazism, 538, 567 ff. 

Near-Eastern Question, 431 ff., 446 

Necker, 212 f., 217 f., 223, 225 

Nehru, 589 f. 

Nelson, 275, 293, 410 

Netherlands, Spanish, ceded to Aus- 
tria, 48; in War of the Austrian 
Succession, 57; revolt of, 193, 246; 
in possession of France, 253, 255, 
270, 272; Louis XIV claims, 254; 
in possession of Austria, 255 f.; 
annexed to Holland, 319;  estab- 
lished as independent kingdom of 
Belgium, 339f.; in Second World 
War, 626. See also Belgium, Holland 

Neutrality Act, 647, 703 

New Atlantis, of Bacon, 104 

New Economic Policy, 527 

New York, 79 

New Zealand, 389, 457, 478, 498, 613 

Newfoundland, 581 

Newspapers, origin of French, 242; 
Napoleon’s attitude toward, 289. 
See also Press censorship 

Newton, Sir Isaac, rog, 146 

Nicholas I of Russia, 417 f. 

Nicholas II of Russia, 425 ff., 445, 465 

Nigeria, 392 

Nirvana, 74 

Noailles, viscount of, 226 

Nobility, in Poland, 63; in the eight- 
eenth century, 170 ff.; established 
by Napoleon, 289, 302 

Nobles, privileges of, in France, 199 ff., 
226f. and note; French emigrés, 
224, 238, 244, 334, 335 

Nomura, 655, 656 

Nonjuring clergy, 233 ff., 238, 241, 
244 f., 285 f. 

Normandy, invasion of, 671 ff. 

North America, European possessions 
In, In 1750, 86 

North America Act, British, 388 

North German Federation, 355 ff., 350 

Northern Ireland, 583 
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Norway, 623 f. 

Notables, meeting of, 214 f. 
Novara, battle of, 347 ~ 
Novgorod, 13 f., 28 f., 30 n. 


Observatories, establishment of, tro 

Odessa, 639 

Oil in Second World War, 635, 637 

“Operation Avalanche,” 667 

“Operation Husky,”’ 667 

“Operation Overlord,” 671 ff. 

Opium, traffic in, 499 

Opium War, 4or f. 

Oran, 665 

Orange Free State, 390; annexed by 
Great Britain, 391 

“Organic articles,” 287 n. 

Origen, 116 : 

Origin of Species, 731 

Orlando, 478 n., 481 

Orleanists, 360 n. 

Ottawa Economic Conference, 524 

Otto the Great of Germany, 11 

Otto I of Greece, 434 

Ottoman Empire. See Turkey 

Outlawing of war, 503 f. 

Owen, Robert, 547, 548, 551 


Palestine in First World War, 457 

Panama, 464 

Panama Canal, 397 

Pan-American Congress, 414 

Pan-American Union, 414 

Pan-Slavic Congress of 1848, 345 

Papal States, 50, 307 f., 330, 332, 351, 
360 f. See also Pope 

Pariahs, 75, 587 

Paris, 168; Treaty of (1763), 61, 82, 
88; importance of, in the Revolu- 
tion, 229f.; occupied by Allies 
(1814), 315; insurrection of (June, 
1848), 338 f.; insurrection of (1871), 
359 f.; Treaty of (1856), 435 and 
note; conference in (1919), 478 ff.; 
Pact of (1928), 508 ff. 

Paris, count of, 360 n. 

Parlements, French, 205 ff., 215 ff., 217 
and note 

Parliament, British, 184 ff., 235, 375 ff., 
380 and note, 575 ff., 582 f., 587, 588; 
Italian (186r), 351; German, 362 f.; 
French, 365; Italian (1928), 572; 
Irish Free State, 584 

Parma, 49 f., 58, 282f., 330f.; added 
to Piedmont, 350 f.- 
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Pascal, 179 n. 

Pasteur, 738, 740 

Patriarch, of Constantinople, 14, 16 f., 
29; of Moscow, 20, 31, 35 

Peace Conferences. See Hague, Peace 
Conferences at the; Paris, confer- 
ence in (1919) 

Pearl Harbor, attack on, 539, 655 ff., 
658 f. 

Peasants, condition of, in Poland, 63; 
in France before the French Revolu- 
tion, 201 ff.; in Prussia before 1806, 
311; in Spain, 328; French, under 
the third republic, 366; in Russia, 
arg ff., 430f., 562, 564, 565; in 
Turkey, 436; in Bulgaria, 488; in 
Italy, 525 

Peerage in England, 171 

Permanent Conciliation Commission, 
506 

Permanent Court of Arbitration, 445 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice, establishment of, 445, 496 ff., 
505; decides against Austro-German 
customs union, 483 f.; relation of, to 
League of Nations, soof.; position 
of the United States in regard to, 
sor; and World Court, 711, 720 

Perrault, Charles, 142 

Perry, Commodore, 402 

Pershing, General, 470 

Persia, British and Russian spheres of 
influence in, 448 

Pétain, 4609 n., 628 ff. 

Peter III, Tsar, 31 n., 61, 64 

Peter the Great, Tsar, 32 ff. 

Peter II, king of Yugoslavia, 636 

Petrograd, 465 

Petschenegs, 12, 15 

Phagocytes, 740 

Phalaris, 145 

Philip V, first Bourbon king of Spain, 
48 f., 56 

Philip the Fair of France, struggle of, 
with Boniface VIIT, 174 

Philippine Islands, 413, 660 f. 

Philosopher’s stone, 106 f. and note 

“Phony war,” 621 

Piave, battle of the, 461, 473 

Piedmont, 49 n.; revolutions of 1820- 
1821 and 1830 in, 332; constitution 
ranted 8tO,) 9343.08 3475 ine the 
Crimean War, 349; development of, 
349 f. See also Sardinia 

Pigeon houses in France, 201, 226 
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Pillnitz, Declaration of, 241 f. 

Pilsudski, Josef, 487, 614 . 

Pitt, William, the elder, 60, 88 

Pitt, William, the younger, 253 f. and 
note 

Pius IX, 333, 343 ff. 

Plassey, battle of, 83 

Plato, 98, 102, 143 

Plebiscite, 277, 339 

Plehve, 426 f. 

Poincaré, Raymond, 522 

Poland, early history of, 14n., 62 ff.; 
partition of, 65 ff., 254 n., 255; Na- 
poleon’s campaign in, 297; dispute 
over, at the Congress of Vienna, 
319 f.; reduced to Russian province, 
417; revolts of 1830-1831 and 1863 
in, 417 and note; in First World 
War, 456, 462; at Versailles, 478 f.; 
independence of, established, 478, 
486; has boundary disputes with 
Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine, and 
Lithuania, 486, 499, 610; at war 
with Russia (1919-1920), 486 f.; 
under Pilsudski, 487, 614; Jews in, 
535; minorities in, 536; attacked by 
Hitler, 611 ff.; military government 
in, 614; fifth partition of, 617 ff. 

Polish “corridor,” 479 

Polish Succession, War of the, 49, 62 f. 

Political economy, 157 ff. 

Polo, Marco, 21 f. 

Pomerania, 42, 62 

Pondicherry, 81, 82 

Pope, Alexander, 117 f., 147 

Pope, powers claimed for, 17, 174 ff.; 
position of, in the Church, 98 f.; 
attitude of, toward Italian unity, 330, 
344; position of, in 1870, 361; posi- 
tion of, since 1929, 573 

Port Arthur, 403, 405 f. 

Portsmouth, Treaty of, 406 

Portugal, explorations by mariners of, 
70; colonies of, 86, 412 and note; 
Napoleon and, 304 f., 309 

Posen ceded to Poland, 479 

Postal system, 398 f., 404 

“Poynings’s Act,” 381 f. 

Presidium, 561 

Pragmatic Sanction, Austrian, 52 f., 58 

Prefects, French, 277 

Preslay, ro 

Press censorship, in the seventeenth 
century, 133 ff.; in the eighteenth 
century, 180 f., 183; in Prussia, 190; 


after 1815, 322; in Germany, 326; in 
Spain, 328; in France, 335; in Eng- 
land, 378; in Russia, 418, 425: in 
Italy, 573 

Pressburg, Treaty of, 294 

Pretender, the Young, 58n.; the Old, 
186 

Prime minister, 186 

Primo de Rivera, General 574 

Privileges in France, 199 ff.; abolition 
of, 226 f. 

Progress and Poverty, 554 n. 

Proletariat, 560 ff.; dictatorship of 

the, 466, 551, 560, 565 

Protestant revolt, 105 n., 175 f. 

Protestantism in France, 180 f. 

Protocol for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes (1924), 503 f. 

Protoplasm, 736 

Provence, count of, 244 

Prussia, rise of kingdom of, 39 ff., 51 ff.; 
at war with France, 248, 252, 255, 
264; at war with Napoleon, 296 f.; 
strengthening of army of, 312 f., 352; 
acquires district on left bank of 
Rhine at Congress of Vienna, 320f.; 
after 1815, 323f.; reforms of Stein 
and Hardenberg for, 323 f.; in 1848, 
341, 343; at war with Denmark 
(1864), 354; at war with Austria 
(1866), 354 ff.; at war with France 
(1870), 358 f.; predominating influ- 
ence of, in the German Empire, 362, 
566; constitution of, 566; militarism 
in, 603 f. 

Puerto Rico, 413 

Pultava, battle of (1709), 37 

Pyramids, battle of the, 275 


Quadruple Alliance, 321 f. and notes, 
329 

Quakers, 146, 182 

Quebec, 88 

Quebec Act, 387 

Quisling, Vidkun, 625 


Radar, 632, 672 

Radetzky, General, 344 

Radio, 68, 318 

Radioactivity, 742 ff. 

Radium, 107 n., 743 

Railroads, development of, 360, 392, 
398, 404, 424 

Rajputs, 75 

Ratislav, 18 
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Reaction, in Germany, 325; after Na- 
poleon’s downfall, 327 ff.; in Russia, 
416 ff., 425 f. 

- Reason, worship of, 261 f. 

Red Army, 562, 563 

Red Sunday, 428 f. 

Reform Act, English, 377 

Reform and reformers, 96 ff., 481, 541, 
544 ff.; in England, 373 ff 

Reichsdeputationshauptschluss, 281 f. 

Reichsrat, German, 566 

Reichstag, German, 363, 560 f. 

Reign of Terror, 237, 259 ff.; origin of, 
256 ff.; customs of, abolished, 287 

Reims, 455; 462, 470 

Renaissance, 105 n. 

Rentenmark, 519 

Reparations by Germany, 479, 490 ff. 
615 

Reparations Commission, 480, 491 ff. 

Republic, the “red,” in France, 338 

Republican calendar, 251 and note, 


265 
Republican party in France, 230, 
335 ff., 337 f. 


Revolution of 1848, 338 f., 341 ff.; re- 
sults of, 349 

Revolutionary Tribunal, 259 ff. 

Rhine, the Confederation of the, 


319 

Rhine, left bank of, ceded to France, 
280 f., 283; portions ceded to Prussia, 
320 f., 323; Allied occupations of, 
after First World War, 475, 479 f.; 
demilitarized zone on, 505; Rhine- 
land, occupation of, 606; in Second 
World War, 672 

Rhodes, capture of, by Turks, 25; an- 
nexed by Italy, 439 

Rhodesia, 392 

Rights of Man, Declaration of, 227 f., 
266 f. and note 

Rig-Veda, 72. 

Robespierre, 261 ff. 

Roland, Madame, 244 f., 260 

Roman Empire, Eastern. See Eastern 
Empire 

Romanov, House of, 31 and note, 465, 
482 

Rome, made a republic, 345; Napoleon 
III intervenes against annexation of, 
351, 300f.; added to kingdom of 
Italy, 361; ‘Black Shirts” enter 
(1922), 571 

Rommel, General, 637, 666 


Rontgen, 742 

Roosevelt, F. D., disarmament mes- 
sage, 507; and Munich Conference, 
609; proclaims neutrality, 613; and 
Lend-Lease, 648; and “Four Free- 
doms,” 649; meeting with Churchill, 
649; and relations with Japan, 654, 
656, 657; relations with French, 
665 f.; “good neighbor’ policy, 
702 f.; and United Nations, 704 f.; 
at Yalta, 712 

Roosevelt, Theodore, and the Panama 
Canal, 397; and the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, 406 

“Rotten boroughs,” 

Rotterdam, 626 

Roundheads, 186 

Rousseau, 154 ff., 261 

Royal Air Force, 631, 632 

Royal Society of London, 110 

Ruhr valley, ceded to Prussia, 320 f.; 
invasion of, by French and Belgians 
(1923), 492; 1n Second World War, 
672 

Rumania, origin of, 15, 434, 4373 
independence of, established (1878), 
437; made a kingdom (1881), 437; 
in Balkan War (1913), 440; in First 
World War, 461; in Little Entente, 
486; annexes Bessarabia, Bukowina, 
and Transylvania, 488; mixed pop- 
ulation of, 488; reforms in, 488 f.; in 
Second World War, 634 f., 646 

Rumelia, Eastern, 438 

Rurik, 13 

Rus, i 

Russia, settled te Slavs and Swedes, 
13 f., 27; relations of, with Eastern 
Empire, 14; reign of Vladimir the 
Great (980-1015), 14 f.; growth of, 
before Peter the Great, 27 ff.; re- 
forms of Peter the Great, 33 ff.; 
struggle for access to sea, 36 ff.; at 
war with Turkey (1770), 64 f.; rela- 
tions of, with Napoleon, 292 f., 297 f., 
309 ff.; at war with Japan, 405 f., 
428; in the nineteenth century, 
415 ff., 434 ff.; terrorism in, 421 f.; 
expansion of, in central Asia (1863- 
1886), 424n.; revolution in 1905, 
428 f.; Duma established, 429 f.; at 
war with Turkey (1877), 437; rela- 
tions of, with Great Britain, 447 f.; 
relations of, with Serbia, 449 f.; 
mobilization of (1914), 452; in First 


185, 375) 377 
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World War, 456, 459, 461, 464 f.; 
revolution of March (1917), 464 f.; 
provisional government (1917), 465 f.; 
abdication of Tsar, 465; Bolshevik 
revolution, and “dictatorship of the 
proletariat, Le AO Olt aw 52 7555 Outs unat 
war with Poland (1919-1920), 486 fs 


repudiates indebtedness, 492; and 


League of Nations, 499, 620 n.; rec- 
ognition of the Soviet government 
of, 538; constitution of the Soviet 
Republic of, 560 ff.; abolishes Greek 
Church, 563; religion in, 563; “Five- 
Year Plan” of, 564; education in, 
565; interest of, in Manchuria, 593; 
and fifth partition of Poland, 617 f.; 
expansion of, 620; invaded by Hitler, 
637 ff.; “scorched earth” policy, 630; 
turns Germans backs 1644/f.5. .in) 
Hungary, 646; captures Warsaw, 
646; takes Berlin, 688; insists on 
veto in United Nations, 716 

Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, 559 ff. 

Russo-Japanese War, 405 f., 428 

Russo-Turkish War (1828-1829), 433 f.; 
(1877-1878), 437 

Ruthenia, 610 

Rutherford, Ernest, 743 f. 


Sadowa, battle of, 355 

Saint Helena, 316 

Saint-Just, 261 ff. 

St. Mihiel, 471 

St. Petersburg, founding of, 38 

St. Quentin, 471 8 

Saint-Simon, 547, 551 

Salonika, 442, 460 

Salt tax, French, 199 

Salzburg, 283, 307 

Samoan Islands, 413 

San Francisco Charter, 537 

San Francisco Conference, 712, 713 ff. 

“Sans-culotte,” 247 

Sanskrit, 73 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 437 

Sardinia, 49; kingdom of, 51, 55 ff., 
270 f., 327, 332; at war with Austria 
(1848-1849), 343 f., 347; at-war with 
Austria (1859), 350 f.; alliance with 
France, 350; at war with Austria 
(1866), 354 f.; in the Crimean War, 
435 n. See also Piedmont 

Savoy, 51, 252, 254; France deprived 
of, 318, 350 


Saxony, 54, 57, 59, 3545, question of, 
at the Congress of Vienna, 319 f., 
323; in 1848, 343; member of North 
German Federation, 356 

Scharnhorst, 312, 313 

Scheldt River, 254 

Schiller, 250 

Schleswig-Holstein affair, 353 f. 

Schuschnigg, 607 

Schwarzenberg, 346 

Science, modern methods of, 100 ff., 
726; age of, 723 ff.; discoveries in, 
7208735 ff; and religion, 727, 
731 

Scientific expeditions, 110 f. 

Scotland, union with England, 46 and 
note 

Scott, Reginald, 122 and note 

Second World War, causes of, 530 ff., 
614 ff.; prelude to, sor fi.; ; beginning 
of, 613; first phase of, 617 ff.; war 
at sea, 622; Nazi conquest of neu- 
trals, 623 ff.; Nazi conquest of 
France, 627 ff.; Battle of Britain, 
631 f.; Mussolini comes in, 633 f.; 
in Russia, 637 ff.; in Africa, 637, 
666; in Far East, 650 ff., 689 ff.; 
in Pacific, 655 ff., 689 ff.; United 
States enters, 657 ff.; United Na- 
tions enter, 658; in Mediterranean, 
665 f.; in Italy, 666 ff.; in France, 
671 ff.; in Germany, 680 ff. 

Security Council, 709 f., 711 f. 

Security Pact, 504 ff. 

Sedan, battle of (1870), 358 

Self-determination, 474 n., 481, 533 f. 

Selim I of Turkey, 24 f. 

Sepoy rebellion, 393 f. 

Sepoys, 81 

September massacres, 252 

Serbia, kingdom of, under Stephen 
Dushan, res subjection of, to Turks, 
15, 24; autonomy of (1817), 432; 
at war with Turkey (1878), 436 f.: 
independence recognized, 437; at 
war with Turkey (1912), 440; at 
war with Bulgaria (1013), 440; gain 
in territory after Balkan wars, 442; 
relations of, with Austria, 449 f.; rela. 
tions of, with Germany, 450; rela- 
tions of, with Russia, 450; Austrian 
ultimatum to (1914), 451; in First 
World War, 457, 472. See also Yugo- 
slavia 

Serbs (Serbians), 13 
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Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, kingdom 
of the. See Yugoslavia 

Serfdom, 12, 31, 35, 165 ff., 190 ff., 560; 
abolished in France, 226; abolished 
in Prussia, 311 f.; abolished in Japan, 
403; abolished in Russia, 419 ff. 

Sevastopol, 434 f., 639, 641 

Seven Years’ War, 58 ff., 82, 88; in 
India, 59 

“Sextant Conference,” 671 

Shaftsbury, Lord, 116 f. 

Shah Jahan, 76 f. 

Shanghai, attacked by Japanese, 
594 f. 

Shantung, Germans in, 364, 403 

Siam, 478 

Sicilies, kingdom of the Two, 49 f. and 
note, 330, 351 

Sicily, invasion of, 666 f. 

Siéyés, 219, 221 

Sigismund, Emperor, 25 f., 39 

Sikhs, 588 

Silesia, 21, 54 ff., 62, 536 f. 

Simeon I of Bulgaria, 10 

Simon Commission, 588 

Singapore, 660, 661 

Sinn Fein, 384 f. 

Sitzkrieg, 622 

Slave trade, England and the African, 
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Slavonia, 450. See also Yugoslavia 

Slavs, settlement of, in Europe, 8 f., 
12 f., 39; in the Balkans, 345 f., 432, 
4490, 484 f. 

Slovakia, 610 

Smith, Adam, 160 

Smuts, General, 391 

Smyrna, 489 

Snowden, Philip, 577 

Sobieski, John, 27 

Social Contract of Rousseau, 155 f. 

Social Democrats, in France, 338; in 
Germany, 363, 566 ff.; in Russia, 
427; in England, 554 

Socialism, in Germany, 363 f.; aims of, 
374; in Russia, 427, 465 f., 538; in 
Italy, 525 f.; rise of, 546 ff.; Marxian, 
549 ff.; in England, 554 f.; opposi- 
tion to, 556 ff.; international, 562 f. 

Socialist parties, 554 

Soissons, 455, 470 

Solomons, Fifth Battle of, 663 

Somaliland, British, 392; French, 409 

Somme, battle of the (1916), 460; 
battle of the (1918), 470 
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South Africa, Union of, creation of 
(z910), 390 ff.; population of, zor n.; 
in First World War, 391, 457; at 
Versailles, 478; in League, 498; de- 
clares war on Germany, 613 

South African Republic. See Transvaal 

South America, 328 f. 

Southwest Africa, German, 364, 400; 
conquest of, in First World War, 391; 
administered by the Union of South 
Africa, 392 

Soviets, 466, 550 ff. 

Spain, colonies, 45 f., 48, 86, 88 f., 94, 
280; war with Great Britain, 55 ff.; 
reforms of Charles III, 193 f.; joins 
coalition against France, 255, 270; 
Napoleon attempts to control, 304 f., 
309; loses American colonies, 328 f.; 
reaction in, after 1815, 328; revolu- 
tion of 1820, 329, 334; crown 
offered to Leopold of Hohenzollern, 


357; revolt of Cuba against, 413; 
war with America (1898), 413; 
dictatorship in, 574, 6ooff.; re- 


public of, 574, 600f.; constitution 
of, 574; clergy in, 601; civil war in, 
602 i 

Spanish-American War (1808), 413 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 45 

Spartacists, 563 

Spencer, Herbert, 731, 734 

Spinoza, 140 f. 

Spirit of Laws, The, 154 

Stack, General, 412 

Stalin, Joseph, 528, 561, 562, 617, 643, 
Gi) 

Stalingrad, siege of, 641 f. 

Stamp Act, 91 

Stanislaus I (Leszczynski) of Poland, 
37, 49 f. 

Stanislaus II (Poniatowski) of Poland, 
63, 64, 66 

Stanley, H. M., 408 f. 

Statute of Westminster, 
585 

Steam, application of, 317, 370 f., 396 f. 

Steamboats, 317, 396 f. and note 

Stein, reforms of, 296, 311, 323 

Stephen I of Hungary, 12 

Stephen Dushan of Serbia, 15 

Stephenson, George, 398 

Storm Troops, 605 : 

Strasbourg, seized by Louis XIV, 196; 
ceded to Germany in 1870, 359 and 
note 


582, 583, 
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Stresemann, 615 
Strike, general, in Russia, 429; in Italy, 
571; in Spain, 573; in Great Britain, 


oT 

“Struggle for existence,” 732 f. 

Stuart, House of, 57 f. and note 

Submarines, 68; in First World War, 

458 f., 462, 463, 468 f., 472 f.; in 

Second World War, 622, 623, "632, 
648 f. 

Sudan, revolt of the Mahdi, 411; 
French expedition to upper, 447 

Suez Canal, 397, 410 

Suffrage, in France, 250, 267, 337; in 
Great Britain, 374 ff., 575, 578; in 
Russia, 429, 561f.; in Rumania, 
488 f.; in India, 588 

Suleiman the Magnificent, 25 

Sun Yat-sen, 407 

Surajah Dowlah, 83 

Surat, 70, 79 f. 

Surgery, modern, 739 f. 

Swastika, 568 

Sweden, under the rule of Charles 
XIII, 37f.; in Seven Years’ War, 
59f.; joins allies against Napoleon, 
314 

Swedes and origin of Russian state, 13 

Swift, Jonathan, 142 ff. 

Switzerland declared independent, 319 


Syria, Turkish conquest of, 23, 25; 
Bonaparte’s campaign in, 275; in 
First World War, 472, 489; in 
Second World War, 636 f. 

Tacitus, 260 

Taille, 200, 204, 211 

Taj Mahal, 76 f. 

Talleyrand, 281, 320 

Tamerlane, 76 

Tanaka memorial, 653 

Tanks, 460, 638, 643, 681 

Tariff, German, 363. See also Free 


trade in England 
Tartars, 6 n. 
Tasmania, 388 f. 
Tatas, 6 n. 
Taxation, without representation, 91; 


of church property, 194, 200; in 
France, 199 f., 204, 213 ff., 226; in 
Great Britain, 379f.; in Turkey, 


436; due to First World War, 490 f. 
Teheran, 671 
Telephone, 318, 399 
Telescope, 109 
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“Tennis-Court” oath, 221 

Terrorism, Russian, 421 ff. 

Teutonic order, 25, 40 

Thailand, 660 

Thermidor, 9th, 263 

Third estate, 202 f., 218 ff. 

“Third International,” the, 556 

Third Reich, 569 f. 

Thrace, 488, 489 

Tilsit, treaties of, 297, 300 f. 

Timur, 76 

Tithe, in France, abolished, 226, 232 

Togo, Admiral, 405 

Togoland, 364, 409 

‘“Toiling masses,” 560, 562, 565 

Tojo, 655 

Toleration, Act of (1689), 183 

Toleration, religious, 133 ff., 180 f.; in 
France, 180; in England, 181 ff.; in 
Prussia, 190; in Austria, 192; in 
Treland, 382; in Canada, 387 

Tories, 186 and note 

Towns, in the eighteenth century, 
167 f.; growth of the modern, 371, 


374 
Trade Agreements Act, 708 f. 
Trade-unions, origin of, 373 


Trans-Siberian Railroad, 3098, 403, 
424 f. 

Transvaal, 390; annexed to British 
Empire, 391 

Transylvania, 27; annexed to Ru- 


mania, 461, 488, 634 

Treaties, registration of, with League 
of Nations, 496 f. 

Trench warfare, 456 

Trent, Council of, 25, 134, 176; occu- 
pied by Italians, 473 

Trianon, Treaty of, 532 

“Trident Conference,” 666 and note, 
671 

Trieste, 457, 473 

Triple Alliance, 447, 448, 454 

Tripoli annexed by Italy, 361, 430 f. 

Trotsky, Leon 466, 528, 562, 563 

Trusteeship, international, 719 f. See 
also Mandates 

Tsar, title of, 30 

Tugendbund, 312 

Tuileries, 247 ff., 287, 338, 360 

Tunis, France and, 400, 446, 637 

Turgot, 159, 209 ff., 212 n. 

Turin, 49 n., 51 

Turkey, extent of, under Murad I, 24; 
under Selim I, 34 ts height of 
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Ottoman Empire under Suleiman, 
25; defense of Europe against, 25 ff.; 
decline of, 27; alliance of, with 
Charles XII against Russia, 37 f.; 
defeated by Napoleon in Syria and 
Egypt, 275; Crimean War, 418, 
434 ¢.; desire of Austria and Russia 
for partition of, 432, 435; loss of ter- 
ritory by, on Black Sea, 432; revolt 
of Greece and the Balkan states 
against, 432 ff.; and Treaty of Lon- 
don, 433; and Treaty of Paris, 435; 
at war with Russia (1877-1878), 4373 


and Treaty of San Stefano, 437; and 


Congress of Berlin, 437f.; at war 
with Greece (1897), 438; revolution 
of “Young Turks” (1908), 439; at 
war with Italy (tor1-1912), 430; 
loss of Tripoli and Rhodes by, 439 f.; 
and Balkan wars (1912-1913), 440; 
and Treaty of London (1913), 440; 
and Treaty of Bucharest (1913), 441; 
loss of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 449; 
in First World War, 454, 456 f., 472; 
Republic of (1923), 482, 489 f.; de- 
feat of Greece by, 489; and Treaty 
of Lausanne (1923), 489; enters 
Leage of Nations, 499 

Turks, 22 f.; Seljuk, in central Asia 
Minor, 23; coming of the Ottoman, 
23; in Asia Minor, 23; conquest of 
the Balkan Peninsula by, 23 f.; cap- 
ture of Constantinople by, 24. See 
also Turkey 

Tuscany, 49 f., 283, 330f.; added to 
kingdom of Italy, 351 

Two Sicilies, kingdom of the, 49 f. and 
note, 330, 351 


Ukraine, independence declared by, 
467; republic of, 471; united to fed- 
eration of the Soviet Republics, 482, 
560; invaded by Poland, 486; over- 
run by Nazis, 639 

Ulster, 381, 384 ff., 585 

Ultramontanism, 177 

Unigenitus, bull (1713), 179 n. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
recognized, 538, 577; republics in, 
559 f.; constitution of, 560 ff.; and 
Baltic republics, 560, 620; war on 
capitalism, 562; religionin, 563; civil 
war in, 563; Five-Year Plans, 564 f.; 
and fifth partition of Poland, 617 f.; 
expelled from League of Nations, 
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716; insists on veto in United 
Nations, 716 

United Nations, enter Second World 
War, 657; subscribe to Atlantic 
Charter, 658; Declaration of, 703 f.; 
signatories of, 704 n.; organization of, 
709 ff.; unanimity rule, 710; Char- 
ter of, 713 ff., 756; and International 
Court of Justice, 720; secretary and 
staff of, 721; and Atomic Energy 
Commission, 756 ff. 

United Provinces, 57 n. 

United States, industrial expansion and 
world trade of, 413; at war with 
Spain (1898), 413; annexes Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands, 413; 
neutrality of, in First World War, 
461; protests against German sub- 
marine policy, 462; declares war on 
Germany, 463 f.; war debts to, 4093 f.; 
failure of Senate of, to ratify Treaty 
of Versailles, 498 f.; joint resolution 
of Congress ends state of war with 
Germany, 408; attitude regarding 
World Court, sor f.; the Washington 
Conference, 502; attitude on dis- 
armament, 506 ff.; between wars, 
514 ff., 528 ff.; and Manchuria inci- 
dent, 596, 597; and Ethiopia, 599; and 
Spanish Civil War, 602; Neutrality 
Act, 613, 622; in Second World War, 
647 ff., 657 ff.; attacked by Japan, 
655 ff. See also American colonies of 
England, American Revolution, First 
World War, Second World War 

Universities, German, 312, 325f.; in 
Russia, 417, 425 

UNRRA, 706 

Upanishads, 73 

Ural-Altaics, 5 ff. 

Uranium, 742, 743, 747 f. 

Urdu, 77 n. 

Urey, 746 

Ussher, Archbishop, chronology of, 727, 
728 

Utrecht, Peace of, 51 


Vaccination, 739 

Valera, Eamon de, 385, 583 ff. 
Varangians, 13 f. 

Vatican City, 573 

Vendée, La, revolt of, 258, 264 
Venetia, given to Austria, 319, 341, 343, 

350; ceded to Italy, 360 
Venezuela, 328 f. 
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Venice, commerce of, 26; in 1750, 50, 
168; destruction of republic of, 272; 
in 1848, 344. See also Venetia 

Venizelos, 440, 464, 490 

Verdun, fall of (1792), 252; siege of, in 
First World War, 460 

Vergniaud, 244 f., 251, 256 

Vernacular languages, 143 f. 

Verona, Congress of, 329 

Versailles, court of, 202, 210 

Versailles, Treaty of, 478f.; Germans 
sign Treaty of, under protest, 480; 
failure of United States Senate to 
ratify Treaty of, 498 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion of Robert Chambers, 730 

Victor Emmanuel II, 347, 340ff., 361, 667 

Victoria, Queen, proclaimed empress of 
India, 394 

Vienna, siege of, by Turks, 26 f.; Con- 
gress of, 318 ff., 481; revolution of 
1848 in, 342, 346 

Vladimir the Great of Russia, 14 f. 

Vladivostok, 471 

Voltaire, 1 f., 52 f., 146 ff., 190 f., 207 

Vratislav I of Bohemia, 14 n. 


Wagram, battle of, 307 

Wallace, Alfred R., 733, 734 

Wallachia, 298 and note, 434. See also 
Rumania 

Wallachians, 24 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 56, 186 f. 

Wandewash, battle of, 82 

War, and Covenant of League of Na- 
tions, 496; plans and pacts to end, 
502 ff., 511 ff.; outlawing of, 503 f.; 
cost of total, 512 ff.; elimination of, 
755 f. 

War guilt, 454, 480 

Warsaw, grand duchy of, created by 
Napoleon, 297, 307f.; restoration 
of, as kingdom of Poland (181s), 
319 f. See also Poland 

Washington, George, 93 ff., 250, 407 

Washington Conference (1921-1922), 
S02 i. 

Waterloo, battle of, 316 

Watt, James, 370 f. 

Wealth of Nations, The, 160 

Weihaiwei, 404 

haar republic, 475, 518, 565 ff., 568, 
or4 ft. 

Wellesley, Lord, 85 n. 

Wellington, 85 n., 309, 315 f. 
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Wesley, John, 182 

“West Wall,” 621 

Westminster, Statute of, 582 f., 585  ~ 

Westphalia, Peace of (1648), 42, 254; 
kingdom of, 297, 315 

Weygand, General, 628 

Whigs, 186 and note, 376 

White Russia, 482, 487, 560 

Whitney, Eli, 370 

Wilkes, John, 188 

William IV of Orange, 57 n. 

William I of Prussia, character of, 352; 
organization of army by, 352f.; 
chosen emperor, 359; death of, 364 

William II, Emperor, accession of, 364 
and note; industrial development 
during reign of, 364; naval program 
of,/444; abdication and flight of, 474 

Wilson, Woodrow, President, declara- 
tion of neutrality by (1914), 461; 
efforts of, for peace, 462; address of, 
to Congress (April 2, 1917) on Ger- 
many, 463; ‘Fourteen Points” of, 
467 f., 480; at the Peace Conference 
in Paris and Versailles, 478; and the 
League of Nations, 495, 497, 704 

Witchcraft, 118 ff. 

Women, employment of, 372, 378; 
status of, 542, 575, 578 

World Bank. See Bank for Interna- 
tional Payments 

World Court, 711. See also Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Inter- 
national Court of Justice 

World War. See First World War, 
Second World War 

Wrangel, General, 563 

Wiirttemberg, 282f., 204; granted a 
constitution, 327, 343 


X rays, 742, 746 


Yalta Conference, 712 

Yorck, General, 313 

Young, Arthur, 202 f. 

Young Italy, 332 

Young plan, 492, 403, 404, 515 

Yugoslavia (kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes), creation of, 485 f., 488; 
races in, 485, 535f.; dispute with 
Italy over Fiume, 486; in Little 
Entente, 486; acquires land from 
Bulgaria, 488; partitioned, 636 


Zhukov, General, 646 
Zollverein, 327 
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